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PREFACE. 


The mcieased interest manifested in relation to all matters affecting 
tlie East, and the great attention now given to the study of compara- 
tive religion, seem to indicate that the time has come when an attempt 
should be made to place before the English-speaking people of the 
world a systematic exposition of the doctrines of the Muslim Faith. 
The present work is mtended to supply this want, by giving, in a tabu- 
lated form, a concise account of the doctrines, rites, ceremonies, and 
customs, together with the technical and theological terms, of the 
Muhammadan religion. 

(Although compiled b) a clergyman who has had the privilege of 
being engaged m missionary work at Peshawar for a period of twenty 
years, this “Dictionary or Islam is uol intended to be a contro- 
versial attack on the religious system of Muhammad, but rather an 
exposition of its principles and teachings. 

Divided, as the Muslim world is, into numerous sects, it has been 
found impossible to take into con'^ideration all the minor differences 
which exist amongst them. The Dictionary is, for the most part, an 
exposition of the opinions of the Sunni sect, with explanations of the 
chief points on which the Shiah and Wahhabi schools of thought differ 
from it. Very special attention has been given to the views of the 
Wahhabis, as it is the Author's conviction that they represent the 
earliest teachings of thf Muslim Faith as they came from Muhammad 
and his immediate successors. When it is remembered that, according 
to Mr. Wilfrid Biunt^s estimate, the Shiah sect only numbers some 
ten millions out of the one hundred and seventy-five millions of Mu- 
hammadans in the world, it will be seen that, in compiling a Dic- 
tionary of Muhammadanism, the Shiah tenets must of necessity occupy 
a secondary place in the study of the religion. Still, upon all 
important questions of theology and jurisprudence, these differences 
have been noticed. 

The present book does not profess to be a Biographical Dio- 
tionary. The great work of Ibu Khallikaxi, translated into EufrUah W 
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Slane, supplies this. But short biographical uotices of persons con- 
nected with the early history of Islam have been giveUj inasmuch as 
many of these persons are connected with religious dogmas and cere- 
monies js the martyrdom of Husain, for instance, as being the foundation 
of the Muharram ceremonies ; Abu Hanifab, as connected with a 
school of jurisprudence ; and the Khalifah ‘^XJmar as the real founder of 
the religious and political power of Islam. In the biographical notice 
of Muliainmad, the Author has expressed his deep obligations to Sim 
William Muia^s great work, the Life of Malwmsk 

It is impossible for anyone to write upon the subject of Muham- 
madanism without being largely indebted, not only to Sii William 
Muir’s books, but aLo to the works of the late Mr. Lanjb, the author 
of Modern Egyptians, new editions of vshich have been ^^dited -by Mr. 
Stanley Lane Pools. Numeious quotations from the.se volumes will 
be found in the present work. 

But whilst the Author has not hesitated in this compilation to 
avail himself of the above and sirailar works, he has, during a long 
residence amongst Muhammadan peoples, been able to consult very 
numerous Arabic and Persian works in their originals, and to obtain 
the assistance of very able Muhammadan native scholars of all schools 
of thought in Islam. 

He is specially indebted to Be. F. Steingass, ot the Univer- 
sity of Munich, the author of the English- Arabic and Arabic-Englisk 
Eictionaries, for a careful revision of the whole work The interesting 
article on wbiting is from the pen of this distingui sited scholar, as 
well as some valuable criticisms on the composition of the qtjb^an, and 
a biographical sketch of the Khalifah TTmar. 

Onriit.a1ists may, perhaps, be surprised to find that Sikhism has 
been treated as a sect of Islam, but the Compiler has been favoured v ith 
a very able and scholarly article < a the subject by Mr. F. Pincott, 
M.R.A.S., in which he shows that the ‘'‘religion of Nanak was really 
intended as a compromise between Hinduism and Muhammadanism, if 
it may not even he spoken of as the religion of a Muhammadan 
sect/’ — the publication of which in the present work seemed to be 
most desirable. 
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the ccmipilation o£ this Dictionary, was one from a well-known Arabic 
scholar, fco the *^5601 that the value of the work would be enhanced 
if the quotations from the Glur’an, and from the Traditions, were given 
in their original Arabic. This, however, seemed incompatible with 
the general design of the book. The whole structure of the work is 
intended to be such as will make it available to JBnglish scholars unac- 
quainted with the Arabic language; and, consequently, most of the 
information given will be found under English words rather than under 
their Arabic equivalents. For example, for information regarding the 
attributes of the Divine Being, the reader must refer to the English 
Goo, and not to the Arabic aloahj for all the ritual and laws 
regarding the liturgical service, to the English rEAYEU, and not to 
the Arabic saoat; for the marriage laws and ceremonies, to the Eng- 
lish MAREiAGE, and not to the Arabic nikah. It is hoped that, in this 
way, the information given will be available to those who are entirely 
unacquainted with Oriental languages, or, indeed, with Eastern life. 

The quotations from the Qur’an have been given chiefly from 
Palmer’s and Eodwell's translations; and those in the Qur'anic narra- 
tive of Biblical characters (moses for example) have been taken from 
Me. Stanley Lane Poole’s edition of Lane’s 8electmis. But, when 
needful, entirely now translations of quotations from the Qur’an have 
been given. 

The Diction ARY or Islam” has been compiled with very con- 
siderable study and labour, in the hope that it will be useful to many ; 
-—to the Government official called to administer justice to Muslim 
peoples ; to the Christian missionary engaged in controversy with Mus- 
lim scholars ; to the Oriental traveller seeking hospitality amongst 
Muslim peoples ; to the student of comparative religion anxious to 
learn the true teachings of Islam, — -to aU, indeed, who care to know 
what are those leading principles of thought which move and guide one 
hundred and seventy-flve millions of the great human family, forty 
millions of whom are under the rule of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Empress of India. 

My 23?'d, 1886. 




Tke Ababic Luttees if this Volume beee Transliteeatbl 

AS FOLLOWS : — 


Arabic. 




Names. 


Alif 

Ba 

Tfi 

§a 

Jim 

Ha 

Mk 

Dal 

Zal 

E.a 

Za 

Sin 

Shic 

SM 

Zad 


Ta 

Za 

‘Ain 

^ain 

Fa 

Qai' 

Kaf 

Dam 

Mini 

Hfin 

Ha 

Wan 

Ya 

Fathah 

Kasrah 

Hamza.li 


Roman. 


A 

B 

T 

§ 

J 

Kh 

D 

Z 

K 

Z 

S 

Bh. 

? 

Z 


BJ; 

Q 

K 

L 

M 

ISi 

H 

W 

y 

a 

i 

a 


Pronunciation. 


a, i, II , at the ’beginninji of a word. 
As in Engl is h- 

A soft dental, like the [taliiin t. 

Very nearly the .sound of tk in fhimj. 
As hi English. 

A strong aspirate. 

Guttural, like the Scotch ch in lock. 
Soft dental 

A sound between dh and z. 


As in English. 


A strongly articulated «; in Central Asia 
as sw. 

Something like the foreign pronunciation 
of the th in that] in Central Asia, and 
India K or zw. 

A strongly articulated ]>a,latal 1. 

A strongly articulated z. 

A guttural, the pronunciation of which 
must be learnt by ear. 

A strong guttural ffh. *’ 

A s in English. 

Like cJc in $hir.k. 

\ 


VAs hi English. 


'/ As in Italian. 

) 

Pronounced as a, i, w, preceded by a Tery 
slight aspiration. 








DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. 


A. 


AAROJST. Arabic' Hdi •m 

Tha account given of Aaron in the Qur’an -will 
be found in the article on Mosos. In Surah 
xix. 29, the Virgin Mary is addressed as “ the 
Sister of Aaron.” [mart, moses.] 

ABAD Eternity ; without 

end, as distinguished from Azal 

without beginning. , 

‘ABAS A “ He frowned.*' 

The title of the Lxxxth chapter of the Qur’an. 
It is said that a blind man, named ‘Abdullah 
ibn Umm Maktum, once interrupted Muham- 
mad in conversation with certain chiefs of 
Quraish. The Prophet, however, took no 
notice of him, hut frowned and turned away ; 
and in tha first verse of this Surah, he is 
represented as reproved by God for having 
done so : — “ He frowned and turned his back, 
for that the blind man came unto him.” 

‘ABBAS ((^C^). The son of ‘Abdu 
’l-Muttalib, and consequently the paternal 
uncle of Muhammad. Tke laost celebrated 
of the “Companions,” and the founder of the 
Abbaside dynasty, which held the Khalifato 
for a period of 509 years, namely, from a.». 
749 to A.0. 1258. Ha died in a.h. 32. His 
son Ibn-‘ Abbas was also a celebrated autho- 
rity on Islamic traditions and law. [ibn 
‘ABBAS, ABBASIOES.] 

ABB ABIDE S . Arabic aVAll mlyali 
The name of a dynasty of 
Khalifahs descended from al-‘ Abbas, the son 
of ‘Abdu l-Mut^alib, and a paternal uncle of 
Muhammad. On account of their descant 
from 80 near a relation of the Prophet, the 
.\bba3ides had, over since the introduction of 
laliim, been vory high in esteem amongst the 
Arabs, and had at an early period begun to 
; excite the jealousy of the Umaiyade Khalifahs, 
who after the defeat of ‘AH occupied the 
; throne of the Arabian Empire. The Ahbas- 


ides had for some time asserted their claims 
to the Khaljfate, and in A.©. 746 they com- 
menced open hostilities. In 749 the Abbaside 
Khaliifah Ahu ’l-‘ Abbas, surnamed as-Saffah, 
“the blood-shedder,” was recognied as Kha- 
lifah at al-Kufah, and Marwan 11., the last of 
the Umaiyade ]|^alifahs, was defeated and 
slain. 

Thirty-seven Khalifahs of the Abbaside dy- 
nasty reigned over the Muhammadan empire, 
extending over the period- from a.h. 133 (a.». 
749-50) toA.H. 658 (a.d. 1238). 

The names of the Abbafeide Khalifahs are s — 
Abu ’l-'Abbas as-Safijil.i (A.©. 749), al-Mansur 
[a.©. 764), al-Mahdi (a.xj. 775), al-Hadi (a.B. 
785), Harun ar- Rashid (a.d. 786), al-Amin 
(a.o. 809), al-Ma’mun (a.d. 813), al-Mu‘tasim 
(a.©. 83S), al-Wasiq (a.©. 842), al-Mutawakkil 
(a.©. 847), al-Muntasir (A.p. 861), al-Musta‘iu 
(A.D. 862), al-Mu‘tazz (a.d. 866), al-Muhtadi 
(a.d. 869), al-Mu‘tamid (a.©. 870), al-Mu‘tazid 
(a.d. 892))al-Muktafi (a.©. 902), al-Muqtadir 
(a.©. 908), al-Qahir (a.d, 932), ar-Razi fA.©. 
934), al-Muttaqi (a.© 940), al-Mustaqfi (a.©. 
944), al-Muti‘ (a.©. 945), at-Tai‘ (a.©. 974), 
al-Qiidir (a,©. 994), al-Qaim (a.©. 1031), al- 
Muqtadi (a.©. 1076)^ al-Musta^hir (a.d. 1094), 
al-Mustarshid (a.©. 1118), ai‘-Ra8h,id (a.». 
1135), al-Muqtafi (a.d. 1136), al-Mustanjid 
(a.d. 1160), al-Mustazi (a.©. 1170), an-Nasir 
(a.d. 1180), az-Zahir (a.©. 1226), al-Mustansir 
(a.©. 1226), al-Mu6ta‘sim (a.©, 1242 to A.». 
1258). 

In the reign of al-Musta‘sim Huiakh, grand- 
son of Jingiz Khaa, entered Persia and. 
became Sultan a.d. 1356. In 1258 he took 
Baghdad and put the Khalifah al«Mtista‘sim to 
death, [khalifah.] 

AB DAL QW) . “ Substitutes," 

pi. of Badal. Certain pei'sons by whom, it is 
said, God continues the world in existence. 
Their number is seventy, of whom forty 
reside in Syria, and thirty clsewhei’e. When 
one dies another takes his place, being so 

1 
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appoirtifeci by (iod. It ia one of the '■igm of 
the Iasi day that the Ahdaf will come from 
feyi'ia. (^Mishhat, xxiii. e. 3.) No ono pre- 
tends to bo able tv identify these eminent 
persons in the world, firod alone knows who 
they are, and where they arc. 

‘ABDIT ’LLAH The father 

of Muhammad. ^He was the youngest son of 
‘Abdu ’1-MuttaIib. During the pregnancy if 
his wife Aminah, he set 'Ont on a mercantile 
expedition to Gaza in the south of Palestmo, 
and on bis way hack he sickened and died at 
al~Madinah, before the birth of his gnu Mn- 
haminad. (KdtiBu, ’I- Wdc/icH, p. 18 ; Muir’s 
Life of Mahomet, yol. i, p. 11.) 

’’ABBU ’LLAH IBH SA‘D 

t:>0- Muhammad’a secre- 

taries. It is related that, when Muhammad 
instructed ‘Abdu ’llfih to write down the 
sTords (Surah xxiii. 12-14), “ We (God) hare 
created man from an extract of clay . . . 
then WB produced it another creation," ‘AheJu 
'Ilah exclaimed, “ And hiesaed be God 
the best of creators”; and Muhammad told 
him to write that down also. ’Whereupon 
'Abdu *ilah boasted that he had been inspired 
with a sentence which the Prophet had ae- 
kuowdedge^ to be part of the Qur’an. It is of 
him that it is written in the Qur’an, Surah vi. 
93, '* Who^ia more uuju&t than he who devise.s 
against God a lie. or says, ‘ I am inspired,’ 
when he i.s not iii.spired at all.’’ 

'ABDU ’L-M tJTTAIiIB . 

Muhammad’s grandfather and his guardian 
for two years. He died, aged 82. /.n. 578. 
His sons were ‘Abdu ’Hah (Muhamraad’K 
father). al-Haris, az-Zuhair, Abu Taiib, ABu 
Lahab, al-‘Abba.s, and Hamza. 

‘ABDU ’L-QADIE AL-JlLANl 
The celebrated 
founder of the Qadiriyah order of darwsshes, 
surnamed Pir-Dastagir. He died and wa.s 
buried at Baghdad, a.h. dfil. 

ABDU ’E-RAHMAN" IBN ‘AUF 
(OyC One of tho Com- 

panions who embraced Islam at a very early 
period, and was one of those who Hod to 
Ethiopia. He also accompanied Muhamm.ad 
,n all his battles, and received twenty wounds 
at tjhud. He died a.H. S2, aged 72 or 75, 
and Vas buried af Baqi'u ’l-Gliamad, the 
graveyard of al-Madinah. 

ABEL. AmUa MahU Heb. 

Ilehel. In the Qur’fin '' the two 
sons of Adam” are called WdbU wa Qdhil, 
and the following is the account given of 
them in that book (Shrah v, 30-85), together 
with the remark.s of the commentators in 
Italics (as rendered in Mr. Dane’s Seleriiom, 
2nd ad,, p. 58), *■ Becite nxilo them the history 
of the two sons of Adam, namely, Ahel 
and Gain, with trnffa M'hen (hey offered 
[their) offieriag to God {Aheh hetng a ram, and 
Cain’s being produtie of the earth), and it was 
accepted from one of them (that is, from Abet} 


j for Jire descended from heaven, and devoured 
1 his offering), and it was not accepted from the 
other, Cain tvas enraged ,• but he concealed Ms 
envy until Adan performed u pilgrimage, lohen 
he BsAdunto Itis hrather. 1 will assured!) alny 
1 thee. Abel said, Wherefore? Ctnn nnsu-ficd. 
Because of the acceptance of thine offering to 
the exclubiiin of mine. Ahel replied, G'od only 
acccptetli from th^ oious. If ' thou stretch 
forth to mo thy hand to slay me, I will not 
.stretch lorth to thee my hand to hlaythoo, 
tor I fear God, the Lord of the worlds. 1 
desire that thou sliouldst bear the sin ('which 
tnou intendest to commit] against mt, by 
slaying vie, and thy sin which thou hast coin- 
nutted befoi'e, and thou wilt he of the corajia- 
nions of the fire. — And that ia the recomiiense 
of the oflondors, — But lua soul .suffered him to 
slay his broilicr : So ho slew him ; and he 
bocamtj of [the nnmbor of] those who 
losH. And he knew not what to do with him ,• 
far he was tlieffrsf dead person upon the mce of 
the earth of the sons of Atlarn. So he carried 
him upon his baek. And God sent a raven, 
which scratched up the earth with it ‘nil 
and its iulons and raised ic over tc dead raut.> 
that was with it until it hid it, to show him 
how ho should hide the coriise of his brother. 
He said, 0 my disgrace! Am I unable to bo 
like this raven, and to hide the corpse of my 
brother? — And he became of [the nmnber 
ofj the repentant. And he digged [a grave] 
for him and hid him . — On account of this 
which Cain did We commanded the children 
of fisrael that be who should slay a soul (not 
for the latter's having slain a soul or commuted 
wickedness in the earth, such as infidelity, or 
adultery, or intercepting the way, and the like) 
[should be regarded] ins llnnigh ho had slain 
all mankind: and he who .savolhit alive, 
abstaining from slayinr/ it, as though he had 
.saved alive all ni.iiikind.’’ 

“The occasion of tlioir making ihit. utter- 
ing is thus related, accxu’diug to Die common 
tradition in the East. Kacb ol them tieuig 
born with a twin-si.stor, when they wore 
grown up, Adam, by God's diroctiou, ordered 
Cain to marry Abeis twin-siator, and Abel to 
marry Gain a ; (for it being the common 
opinion that marriages ought not to be had 
iu the nearest degrees of consanguinity, sincij 
they must necessarily marry their siatora, it 
aeeinoA roaaonablo to suppuao they ought to 
take those of the remoter dogroo ;) but tin? 
Cain refusing to agree to, because his own 
sister was the hamlroinnst, Adam ordered 
thorn to maKo their offerings to God, thereby 
referring the dispute to flis detenuination. 
The commontaturs say Gain's ott'einng was a 
sheaf of the very worst of his coni, but 
Abel’s a fat lamb of the best of his flock.” — 
Kale’s Koran, I.. p. 122. 

‘ ABID (A}U). « A worshipper [of 

God],’’ A term generally used for a devout 
person. I'he word freqnontly occurs in the 
Qdc’tin ; e.,g. Hfirah ii. 132f *' The bapfism 
(sibglmh) ai God 1 And, who ia better than 
God at baptizing? Wa am the vrorshippeM 
(fabidun) at God.’ The word ^ihgimhU trans* 



ABIQ 

lated by Professor Palmer“dye”and “dyeing/’ 
but Sale, following the Muslim commentators, 
al-BaizawI, Jalalti ’d-din, and Husainl, wdio 
say it refers to the Christian rite, translates it 
“ baptism.” Others say that It means fitrnh 
or dm, the religion of God, with an adapta- 
tation to which mankind are created. See 
Lane’s Lexicon, [baptism.] 

ABIQ A runaway slave. 

[AJBfiCON»IK« OF StAVE.S.] 

ABJAD (“^Q. The name ot' an 

arithmetical arrangement of the alphahel. the 
letters of which have differeni poviers from 
pne to one thousand. It is lu the order of 
the alphabet as used by the .lev. s as far as 
400, the .six remaining letters being added 
by the Arabians. The letters epell the 
words — 

ahjad hawwaz iiutfi kalaman 

.sayh.s qarashai sakhuz za?igh 

The author of the Arabic Lexicon, al-Qdmus, 
say.s that the first six words are the names 
of celebrated kings of Madyari (Midian). and 
that the last two word.s were added by the 
Arabians, Some say they are the names of 
the eight sons of the mventor of the Arabic 
character, Muramir ibn Murra, 

The following is a list of the letters with 


their English equivalents, and the 
each in numbers : — 

power of 


60 

s 

trt 

2 

h 

v* 

70 

c 

t 

3 

j 

s 

80 

f 


4 

d 


90 

S 

t/’ 

5 

h 

> 

100 

S 


6 

w 

> 

200 

r 

j 

7 

z 

) 

300 

sh 


3 

h 

t- 

400 

t 


9 

t 

L 

500 

s 


10 

y 


600 

M 

t 

20 

k 

4«J 

700 


A 

30 

i 

J 

800 

z 


40 

Hi 

f* 

900 

z 

b 

50 n 
[exorcism, t 


1000 

ihz 

t 

ABLUTION. 

Arabic, 

waqu', wusii’ 


Persian, nbdast (ev—.vM'i). Ablu- 
tion is de.soidbed by Muhammad as ‘'the half of 
faith arohtho key of prayer ” (Mishkut, iii. 3c), 
and is founded on the aulfaorily of the Qur’an, 
surah v. 8, “ 0 Believers ! when ye prepare 
yourselves for prayer, wa.sh your faces and 
hands up to the elbows, and wipe your heads 
and your feet to the ankIo.s.” 

These ablutions are absolutely necessary aa 
a oreparation for the recital of the liturgical 
fdrm of prayer, and are performed as follows ; 
The worshipper, having lucked up his sleeves 
a little higher than his elbow.s, washes his 
hands three times ; then he rinses his mouth, 
three times, throwing the -water into it with 
his right hand. After this, he, with his right 
hand) throws water up his nostrils, snuUing 
it up at the same time, aitd then blows it out, 


ABLUTION S 

compressing his no.strils with the thumb and 
finger of the left hand — this being also per 
formed three times. He then washes his 
face three times, throwing up the water -udth 
both hands He next waohes his right hand 
and arm, aa high aa the olbo-w, as many times, 
causing the water to run along his arm from 
tho palm of the hand to tho elliow, and in 
the same maimer he washes the left. Then 
he dra-ws his wetted right hand over the 
upper part of his head, raising his turban 
or cap wilh his loft. If he has a beard, he 
then'comb.s it with tho welted fingers of his 
light hand, holding his hand with the palm 
forwards, and passing the fingers through his 
heal'd ffom the throat upwards. He then 
puts the tips of hia foro-iingers into his ears 
and twists them round, passing his. thumbs a-i 
the same time round the back of the ear.'- 
from the bottom upvfards, Noxt, he wipoi. 
his neck with the hack of the fingers of both 
hands, •making the ends ot his lingers meet 
behind his neck, and then drawing them for- 
ward. Lastly, he washes his feet, ns high as 
the ankles, and passes his fingers between the 
toes. During this coremony, which is gena- 
r.ally performed in less than three minutes, 
the intending worshipper usually recites some 
pious ejaculatiuns or prayers. For example ■ — 

Before commencing the toazu •. — *‘1 am 
going to purify myself from all bodily un- 
cleanness, preparatory to commencing prayer, 
that holy act of duty, which will draw my 
soul near to the throne of the Most High. 
In the name of God, the Great and Mighty, 
Praise be to God who has given us grace to 
he Muslims. Islam is a truth and infidelity 
a falsehood.” 

When washing the nostrils *. — “ 0 my God, ii 
T am plea.sing in Thy sight, perfume me with 
the odours of Paradise." 

When washing the right hand ; — O mj 
God, on the day of judgment, place the book 
of my actions in my right hand, and examine 
my account wilh favour." 

When washing the ieffe'hand : — “ O my God, 
place not at the resurrection the book of my 
actions in my left hand." 

The- Shiya'is, acting more in accordance 
with the text of the Qur’an quoted above, 
only wipe, or rub (masa^i j the feet, instead of 
washing them, as do the Sunnis. 

The ablution need not be performed before 
each of the five stated periods of prayer, 
when the per-son is conscious of having 
avoided every kind of impurity since the last 
performance of the ablation. The private 
parts of the body must also bo purified when 
necessary. When -water cannot be procured, 
or would be injurious to health, the ablution 
may be perfoimed with dust or sand. This 
ceremony is called Tayammum The 

washing of the whole body is necessary after 
certain periods of impurity, [gmosl.] The 
brushing of the teeth is also a religious duty. 
[mxswak.] The benefits of ablution are 
highly extolled in the sayings of Muhammad, 
e.p., “ Ho who performs the waxsU^ thoroughly 
will extract all sin from his b6dy, even though 
ii may be lurking under his finger nails,” “ In 
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AfeBAHAM 


the day of resuvroction people shall come 
■with brigh't! faces, hands and feet, and there 
will he jewels in every place -where the waters 
of the wazu* have reached.” (Mishkat, iii. 1.) 





VESSELS FOB ABLOKOBTS TTSED IN AFGHAN- 
ISTAN AKB XNBIA 



VESSELS FOE ABLUTIONS USED IN EGYPT. 

(lake’s “ egtptiaks.”) 

In all the principal mosques there are 
tanka, or wella, wMoh supply water for the 
purposes of legal purification, [pubification.]} 

ABOE-TIOH. Arabic Isqat. There 

is no naenlion of the subject in the Qur’an, 
b'ut according to the Faiawl ^AJamgin (voL 
iv. p. 288), it is forbidden after the child is 
formed in the -womb. Shihammad is related 
to have ordered prayers to be said over an 
abortion, when supplication should be made 
for the father and mother, for forgiveness 
and mercy. {Mishhat, v. c. 2.) 

ABEAHAM. Arabic IhraMm 
One of the six great pro- 
phets to whom God delivered special laws. 
The “ Friend of God,” Khaliln ’lia, to whom 
were revealed twenty portions (salfifiih} of 
Scripture. 

Abraham is very frequently mentioned in 
the Qur’fin, together with Ishmael and Isaac. 


The following are Mr. Lane’s selections (giving 
in italics the remarks of Muslim commenta- 
tors) : — 

Remember when Abraham said to his 
father Kz&v (this was the surnrme of Taah), 
Dost thou take images as deities ? V^uily 1 
see thee and thy people to bo in a manitest 
error. — (And thus, as iVe shoired him the error 
of kis father and his people, did Wo show 
Abraham the kingdom of the hcaveuH and the 
earth, and [We did so] that ho might be of [the 
number of] those -who firmly beliovo.) And 
when the night overshadowed him, ho s.aw a 
star (it is send that it war Femes), [and] he said 
unto his people, who were astrologers, Thi.s i.s' 
my Lord, according to your assertion. — But 
when it sot, he said, I like not those that sot, 
to take them as Lords, since it is not meet for a 
Lord to experience alteration and change of 
place, as they are of the nanue of accidents. 
Yet this had no effect upon them. And when 
he saw the moon rising, ho said unto them, 
This is my Lord. — But when it sot. he said, 
Verily if my Lord direct mo not (if He con- 
firm me not in the right tcay), I shall assuredly 
be of the erring people.-- r/ns was a hint lo 
his pipph that they were in error ; but it had no 
effect upon them. ' And when he saw the sun 
rising, he said, This is my Lord. This is 
greater titan the star and the moon. — But when 
it sot, and the proof had been rendered mor'e 
strong to them, yet they desisted not, he said, 0 
my people, verily I am clear of tho [things] 
which ye associate with God; namfiy, the 
images and the heaxcnly bodies. So they said 
unto him, What do.st' thou worship? He 
answered, Verily I direct my face unto Him 
■who hath created the heavens and the earth, 
following tho right religion, and I am not of 
the polytheists. — And his people ai'gued with 
him; [but] ho said, Do yo arguQ with mo 
respecting God, when Ho hath diroeded mo, 
and I fear not what yo as.sociate with Him 
unless my Lord will that aught displeasing 
should befall me? My Lord comi>rehnndeth 
everything hy Ilis knowledge. "Will yo not 
therefore consider? And whweforo should 
I fear what ye have associated toiih God, 
■whan ye fear not for your having associated 
with God that of which He hath not sent 
do-R'u unto you a proof ? 'fhen which of tho 
two parties is the mote •vs'orthy of safety? 
Are we, or you f If ye know who is the mare 
loorthy of it, follow hint.' — God saith, They 
who have believed, and not mixed thoii’ belief 
■with injustice (that is, polytimsin), for these 
shall be rafety./>'oja punishment, and they aro 
i-jghtly direoteA” (Surah vi. 74-82.) 

‘Relate unto them, in tho book (that is, the 
Qur'an), the histrry of Abraham, Verily, he 
was a parson of great veracity, a prophet. 
When, ho said unto his father Imr, who wor- 
shipped idols, 0 my father, -wherofoxe dost 
thou worship that which heareih not, hor 
seeth, nor avorteth from thee aught, whether 
of advantage or of injury? 0 my father, 
verily [a degree] of knowledge hath mmo 
unto me, that hath not come unto thee : 
therefore follow me : I will direct thee into a 
right -way. 0 my father, serve not the devil, 
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ty obeying him in Mrving idols ; for the tleril I 
ia very rebellious unto the Gompasaioaate. O 
myfathdr,-TorilyI fear that a punishment -Rhll 
betide thee from the Compassionate, (/ tkou 
repent not, and that thou ivilfc ho auto the 
devil an aider, and a companion in hell-Jire . — 
Ho replied, Art thou a rejector of my Gods, 

0 Abraham, and dost thou revile thorn? If 
thou abstain not, I will assuredly assail thee 
with stones or with ill words; therefo'"e beware 
of imif and leave mo for a long time.' — Abra- 
ham said, Peace from me be on thee ! I will 
ask pardon for thee of my Lord ; for Ho 
is gracious unto me ; and i trill separate 
myself from you and from what ye invoke 
instead of God ; and, I will call upon my 
Lord : perhaps I shall not bo unsuccessful in 
calling upon my Lord, as ye are in culling 
upon idols. — And when ho had separated him- 
self from them, and h'om what they wor- 
shipped instead of God, by going to the Holy 
Land., Wo gave him rwo sous, that he might 
cheer himself thereby, namely, Isaac and Jacob ; 
and each [of them] We made a prophet ; and 
We bestowed upon them (riamely, the three), 
of our mercy, wealth and children ; and We 
caused them to receive high commendation.” 
(Siirah six. 42-51.) 

« Wo gave unto Abruham his direction for- 
meidy, before he had attained to manhood ; and 
Wo knew him to he worthy of it. When he 
said unto his father and his people, What arc 
these images, to the worship of which ye are 
devoted ?-rthoy answered, Wo found otir 
fathers worshipping them, and' we have fol- 
lowed their e,xarnple. He said unto them. 
Verily ye and your fathers have been in a 
manifest error. They said, Hast thou come 
unto us with' truth in saying this, or art thou 
of those who jest? He answered, Nay, your 
Lord (the being who deserveth to be worshipped) 
i.s the Lord of the heavens and the earth, 
who created them, not after the similitude of 
anything pre-existing ; and I am of those who 
boar witness thereof. And, by God, I will 
afjSutedly devise a plot against your idols 
after ye shall have retired, tui'ning youi- 
backs. — So, after they had gone, to their place 
of assembly, on a day' when they held a festival, 
ho bi'eak them ih pieces loith an axe, except 
the chief of them, upon whose nech he hung the 
axe; that they might retuni unto it (namely, 
the chief) and see what he had done with, the 
others. They said, after tlmy had returned 
and seen what he had done, Who hath, done 
this unto our gods? Verily ho is of the 
un|uofc, — And some of them said, We heard a 
young man mention them reproachfully: he 
is called Abraham. They said, Then bring 
him before the eyes of the jwople, that they 
may bear witness against him of his having 
done it. They said' unto kirn, when he had 
been brought, Hast thou done this unto our 
gods, 0 Abraham ? He answered, Nay, this 
their chief did it : and ask ye them, if they 
[cm] speak. And they returned unto them- 
selves, upon reflection, and said unto therai- 
sehes, Verily ye are the unjust, in worship- 
ping that which speaketh not. Then they re- 
verted to their obstinacy, and said, Verily 
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thou knowest that these speak not: then 
wherefore dost thou order us to ask them ? He 
said, l)o ye then woi’ship, instead of God, 
that which doth not pi-ollt you at all, hor 
injure you if yc woishrjj it not? Fie on yon, 
Hud on that which ye worship instead of God I 
Ho ye not thou understand? — They said, 
Burn ye him, and avenge your gods, if ye 
will dp so. So they coUeUed ahnnJance of fire- 
wood for him, and set fire to it ; and they bound 
Abraham, and put him into an engine, and cast 
him into the fir-e. But, saiih Cod, We said, 0 
fire, be thou cold, and a security unto Abra- 
ham ! So nought of him was biuned save his 
bonds : the heat of the fire ceased, but its light 
remained; and by God's saying, Security , — 
Abraham was saved from dying by reason of 
its cold. And they intended agamst him a 
plot ; but ho caused them to be the &ufferer.s. 
And we delivered him and Lot, the son of Ms 
brother Haran. from El-Eraq, [bringing 
them] unto the land which We blessed for the 
peoples, by the abundance of its rivers and 
trees, namely, Syria. Abraham took up his abode 
in Palestine, and Lot in El-Mutefikeh, be- 
tioeen which is a day’s journey. And when 
Abraham had ashed a son, We gave unto him 
Isaac, and Jacob as an additional gift, be- 
yond ivkat he had ashed, being a sonls son ; and 
all of them We made righteous persons and 
prophets. And We made them models of reli- 
gion who directed men by Our command unto 
Our religion ; and We commanded them by 
inspiration to do good works and to perform 
pi’ayerandto give the appointed alma; and 
they served TJs. And unto Lot Wo gave 
judgment and knowledge; and We delivered 
him from the city which committed filthy 
actions ; for they were a people of evil, 
shameful doers ; and We admiiited him into 
our mei’cy ; for he was [one] of the righteous.” 
(Surah xxi. 52-75.) 

“ Hast thou not considered him who disputed 
with Abraham conoeming his Lord, because 
God had given him the kingdom ? And he 
was Nimrod. "When Abraham said, (upon Ms 
saying unto him, Who is thy Lord, unto whom 
thou invUest us ?). My Lord is He who giveth 
life and causeth to die, — he replied, I give 
life and cause to die. — j; nd he summoned two 
men, and slew me of th nn, and left the other. 
So when he saw that he indersiood not, Abra- 
ham said, And verily God bxingeth the sun 
from the east : now do thou bring it from the 
west.—And he who disbelieved was con- 
founded ; and God directeth not the offending 
people.” (Surah ii, 250.) 

“ And Our messengers came formerly imto 
Abrabam with gdod tidings of Isaac and 
Jacobf who should he after him. They said, 
Pegee. He repUecl. Peace fie on you. And he 
tamed not, but brought a roasted calf. And 
when ho saw that their hands touched it not, 
he disliked them and conceived, a fear of 
them. They said, Fear not : for we are sent 
unto the people of Lot, that we may destroy 
them. And his wife Sarah was standing 
serving them, and she laughed, rejoicing at the 
tidings of their destruction. And we gave her 
gooAtidingiS of Isaac; and after Isaac, Jacob. 
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She said, Alas! shall I bear a '’hild when I 
am an old woTiian of nine, and nvneltf ymti'h, 
atid when this my husband is an ohf man of 
n hundred or a hund'^ed and tvj&nhj ifea)', ' 
Vetiiy this [would hej a wonriprfnl — 

They said, Dost thou vmnder at the oora 
mand of God? The mevcj of God mid His 
blessings be on you, 0 people ol the house (o/ 
A(ira/iam)\ for Ho is praiseworthy, glorious 
— And v/hen the imror had departed fioin 
Abraham, and the good tidings had couio 
unto him, he disputed with Us Qhaf ifi, ici'th 
Our me-iiirn(ferr) respecting the peojile of 
Lot; for Abraham was gentle, eompassionalo, 
repentant. he i,aid unto them. Will jj<- 

destroy a city wherein are three hundred hc- 
Ueversf They aasieered. No. Z7e eaid, And 
wilt ye, desiioy a city whereAn are two 
hundred believers'll I'hey anhwered, No. Hr 
sai'df And will ye deshoy ki city wherein ur< 
jbrty beh‘eve,rs 9 Thy answered No. Jle .said. 
And will ye destroy a city wherein ate fourteen 
believers? They answered. No. He said. And 
tell me, if there he in it one. believer -t They 
answered, No, He said, Verily in it is Lot. 
They replied, fVe know best who i.s in it. And 
when their dispute had become tedious, thy 
said, 0 Abraham, abstain from this disputa- 
tion ; for the eomniaiid of thy Lord hath come 
for their destruction, and a punishment not [to 
be] averted ia coming upon them.” (Hurah xi. 
72-78.) 

“And when Our decree ihc destruction of 
the people of Lot caint: [to be executed], We 
turned them (that is, their cities) upside- 
down' Tor Gabriel laised them to heaven, and 
let them jail upside-down to the earth ; and 
NVe rainod upon them stone.s of baked clay, 
sent one after another, m.nrked with thy Lord, 
each u'ith the name of him upon tvhom it should 
be cast : and they [are] not far distant from 
the offenders ; that is, the stones are not, or the 
cities of the people of L,ot were not, far distant 
from the people of Mekkeh.” (Surah xi. 84.) 

“ And [Ahraham] said [after his escape 
Irom Nimrod], Yei'ily I am going unto iny 
Lord, who will direct me unto the place 
whither He hath commanded me to go, namely, 
Syria. And when he had arrived at the Holy' 
iMnd, he said, 0 my Lord, give mo a son 
[who shall bo one] of the righteous. Where- 
upon We gave him the glatl tidings of a mild 
youth, And when he had attained to the 
age when he could work with him (us some 
say, seven years ; and some, thirteen), he said, 

0 my child, verily I have seen in a dream that 

1 should saerifioe thee (and the dreams of pro- 
phets are true ; and their actions, by the com- 
mand of God) ; therefore consider what thou 
seest advisable for rne to do, lie replied, 0 
my father, do what thou art commanded : 
thou shali find roe, if God please, [of the 
number I of the patient. And when they had 
resigned themselves, and he had laid him 
down on his temple, in [the valley of] Mina, 
and had drawn the, knife acros.s his throat (but 
it produced no efect, by reason of an obstacle 
interposed by the divine power), We called unto 
him, 0 Ahraham, thou hast verified the 
vision. Yerily thus do We reward the well- 


doers, Voriiy this was the manifeot trial 
And Wc inrisomeri him whom ha had been com- 
manded to raintice (and he wu.s Ihhmael or 
Isaac; for the-e are two opinions) with an 
es'cellont victim, n ram Jior.i Paradise, the 
same that x\ be! had of fried Gabriel (on tuhoia 
be penre.') brought it, and the h/d Abraham 
sacii find tt. saying, Qod is nw.if c/reat J And 
Wo l( ft this .salutation [to be bo'-.towod] on 
him by the latter getunaliona. Poaco [be] on 
Abraham I Thus do Wo leward the well- 
doers : for bp was of Oui bolieviug servants.” 
fSurah xxxvii. 1)7-111.) 

“■ Remember when A hi abarn said, 0 my Iiord, 
show rne bow Thou will raise to life the 
dead, —lie said. Hast thou not believed? fie 
answered, Yea: but I harr a.slceil Thee that 
roy heart m.av be at ease, lie replied, Then 
take four birds and di"iw them towards thee, 
aiut cut them m pieces and mingle ioarther their 
Jlesh and their feathers ; then placo upon each 
inounUiii vf thy land a poHion of them, then 
Pdil them unto thee; ihey .shall come unto 
thee quickly, and know ihou that God la 
mighty [ami] wise. --Am/ he took a peacock 
ami u vulture, and a raven and a rock, and did 
With them as hath been described, and kept their 
heads with him, and called them ; n/hcreujion 
the portions Jlew about, oni to another, until 
they became complete: then they came to their 
heads." (Suiah 11.282) 

“ Remember, when his Lonl had tried Abra 
ham by f certain] words, eonimnnds and prohi- 
intioiis, and he fulfilled them, Gad s'lid unto 
him, T constitute thee a model of religion imfo 
men. Ho replied, And ot my offspring con- 
stitute models of religion. [God] said, My 
covenant doth not apply to the otlondors, the 
mbeliemeis among them. — And wlmn ^Yo ap- 
pointed the house (that is, the Knlhuh) to bo 
a place for the resort of men, and a placo of 
security (« man would meet the slayer of his 
father there and he would not provoke him [to 
revenge],) and [said], Tako, 0 men, the .sU'- 
tion of Abraham (the stone, upon which he stood 
at the time of building the House) as a 
place of prayer, that ye may perform behind it 
the prayers of the tmu ruhahs [which are or- 
dained lo bo performed after the ceremony] 
of the circuiting [of the Ka‘bah]. — And We 
Mmmandcd Abraham and Ishmaol, [saying], 
Purify my House (lid it of the idols) for 
those who shall compas.s [it], and tho.se who 
shall abide there^wnd those who .shall bow down 
and pro, strata themselves. — And when Abra- 
ham said, U my Lord, make this place, a 
socuro territory (and God hath answered Ms 
prayer, and mode it a saered place, itdierdn the 
blood of man is not shed, nor is any one op- 
pressed in it, nor is its game hunted [or shot], 
nor are its plants cut or pul(e,d up), and fiupply 
its inhabitants with fiuits (which hath hem 
done by the transporting of at-Tdif from ii>yrm 
thither, when it [that is, the" territory of 
M.akkah] was desert, without sown land or 
wafer, such of them as shall believe in God 
and the last day, — He. mentioned tttem pecu- 
liarly in the prayer ngieeably with the suyini 
of God, My covenant doth not apply to the 
offenders . — God replied. And I wilt supply 
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Wm who di'j'bolieveth : 1 will make him to 
enjoy a suppfi/ of food in Ihia world, a little 
mhila : then I will force him. in the world to 
come, to the punislimem. of Uie (iie, and evil 
shall he the trunait." (^Surah ii. UH-illO.) 

“ And rc/nemln'r when Abrabatn was laismg 
the fonudatioTiB of the Ilouhe \ (hut is, build 
ini) it), together with Islirnael, and iheij said. 
o' our Lord, aiseopt of ua oxir haldini/ : for 
Thou art the Hearer of what is said, I he 
Knower of what t.s done. 0 our Lord, also 
make us resigned unto Thee, and make from 
among our otfgpring a people resigned unto 
Thee, and show us our rites {the ontinanres 
ofow worship, nr our jiilcft iniapc), Anil he pro- 
pitious towards us; for Thou art the Verv 
Propitions, the Morciful. (They burweil Hun. 
to be piopitious to them, notwithstanJino then 
honesty, from a motive of humility, and by way 
of instrurlion to their ojfsjnvuj.') 0 our\iord, 
also Rend unto thorn {tluit is. the people of ike 
House) an apostle from among thorn (and God 
hath ansieei ed then prayer hy sendlny Muham- 
mad), •who sh.ali recite unto tliem Thy signs 
(the Qur'iin). and shall leach them the book 
(the Quran), and the kuowloge that ii con- 
lame th. And shall purify t hem fiom polytheism ; 
for Thou art the Mighty, the Wise — And 
who will be a^^ersa fr(»tn the leligion of 
Abraham but he who makoth Ins soul foolish, 
who is iynonmt that it is God's creation, and 
that the worship of Him is incumbent on it; or 
who liyhtly esteemeth it and applieth it to vile 
purposes ; when We have chosen him in this 
world as an apostle and a friend, and he sha 11 be 
in the world to come one of tlie righteous fur 
whom are hiijk ranks ‘I — And rernember when 
his Lord said unto him, Resign thyself; — he 
replied, t resign niysoif unto the Lord of the 
worlds. — And Abraham comtuandod his chd- 
dren to follow it (namely, the rdigioa) , and 
Jacob, his children ; saijtny. 0 mv children, 
verily God hath choHC-n for you the religion 
of nl~fslam ; thereforn die not without your 
being Muslinis.—- /f was a prohibition from 
abundoniny Islam and a command to persevere 
Ikeruiii unto death." (Surah ii. 1,21“126.) 

“ When, the Jews said, Abraham was a, Jew, 
and we arc of his religion.—and the CJmsiian.'i 
said the like, ftho following’") wa-s revealed ; - 
0 people of the Scripture, wherefore do ye 
argue respecting Abrabamj asserting (hat he 
ions of your religion, whan the Pentateuch and 
the Gospel ware not sent down but fiftor him 
a long time?' l>o ye nol then understand the 
falsity of your saying 't So yc. 0 people, have 
argued rospecting that of which ye have 
knowledge, concerning Moses and Jesus, and 
have asserted that ye are of their religion : 
then wherefore do ye argue re-spectiug' that 
of which yo have no knowledge, concerning 
Abraham V But God knoweth his casa, und 
yp know it not. Abraham was not a Jew not 
a Christian ; but he wae orthodox, h Muslim 
[or one resigned], a Unitarian, and he was not 
of the polytheists," (Surah hi. 58-60.) 

ABSCONDING OF SLAVES. 
Arabic Ihdq An absconded 

tnaie or female slave is called Ahg, but an 
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infant slave who lenves ins home is termed 
zdll, a word which is also used for an adult 
slave who has strayed. The apprehensibn of 
i rugitiye slave ns a laudable act,, and ihe 
person who .seizes him should bring him be- 
fore the magistrate and receive a reward of 
forty dirhams. (ITamiltoii's Hiddmh, vol. ii 
p. 278.) 

ABSTINENCE Arabic Taqtvd 
Is verj ['requently enjoined in 

the Qur’iin. The word geneially applies ta 
abstinence from idolatry m the first inscanoe 
but it is used to e-sipresR a life of piety An 
excessive abstinence and a life of ascejicism 
are condemned in the Qur’an, and theChns 
tians are charged with the inveniion of the 
monashc life. (Surah Ivii. 2/. ■ • As for the 

monastic life, they invented to thamsebie^.' 
[monabticism, fasting.] 

ABU ‘ABDI ’LLAH iaHU^u yf; ■ 

Muhammad ibn Isma’il a! -Bukhari, the author 
of the wall-known collection or iradition.s re 
ceived by the Sunnis, [bukhari.] 

ABU ABDI ’LLAH AHMAD IBN 
HAN BAL 

[tCANBAL.] 

ABU ‘ABDI ’LLAH IBN ANAS 

tf yi \ ). [ma lik .] 

ABU ‘ABDI ’LLAH muham-' 
MAD IBN AL-HASAN (^d5U.c 

cvKSer*). fCnown fjs 3rf)a,m 
Muhammad. Born at M'asit, a city in Arabian 
Traq. A.H. 182. He studied under the great 
Imam Abu HanTfah, and bad ahn studied 
under Imam Malik for three years. He is cele- 
brated as one of the disciples of the Iruam 
Abu H'.snatah, from whom he occasionally 
differs, as is seen in the Hiddyah. He died 
at Rai, in Khurasan, where his tomb is still 
to fa'e seen, a.h 189. 

ABU BAKR, f\). Of the 

origin of hi.s name, there ai’c various explana- 
tions. Soitieihink Ihet it mpan.s “the father 
of the maiden," 8.nd that he received this 
title beennse he was the father of ‘Ayishah, 
whom Muhammad married when she was only 
rune years old. His cudginn! name was ‘Abdu 
’1-Ka‘bah (which the Px’ophet changed into 
‘Abdu ’Uiih) [bn Abi Quhafah. He was the 
first Khalifah, or .successor of Muhammad. 
[sHCAH.] Sluhammadan writers praiso Mm 
for the purity of Ms life, and call him a?- 
Siddlq, the Voracious. He only reigned two 
years, and died August 21ind, a.b. G34. 

ABU DA’UD yft), Sulaimari 

Ibn aJ-Ash’as al-Sipstam ; bom at al-Baar3,b 
A.H. 202, and died a.h. 3T5. The compiler of 
one of the six ooiTSct books of Sunni tradi- 
tions, called the Suman Abi iJcFud, which con- 
taina 4,008 traditions, said to have been care-_ 
fully collated from 500, 000. [thabit^ons.] ’ 

ABU HANIFAK 

.Abu Hanifah an-Nii‘maa is the great Sunni 
Imam and jurisconsult, and the founder of 
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the Hanifi sect. His fatlioi-, Subit, was a 
silk dealer m the city of al-Kufah, and 
it is said his grandfather, Zuta, was a native 
of Kabul. He was born at al-Kfifah. A.ir. 80 
(A.D. 700), and died at Baghdad, a.h. lAO. He 
is regarded as the great oraelo of Bunni juris- 
prudence, and his doctrines, with those of his 
difaciplea, tins Imam Abu Yusuf and the hnum 
Mubammad, are generally received through- 
out Turkey, Tarbary, and Hindustan. Jt is 
related that Irnfim Mfilik said that the Itnam 
Abu Hanifah was siroh a logician that, if he 
were to assert a wooden pillar was made of 
gold, ho would prove it by argument. 

A.B0 HUEAIRA-H One 

of the most constaut attendants of Muham- 
mad, who from his peculiar intimacy has 
related more traditions of the .sayings and 
doings of tho Prophet than any other indi- 
vidual. His real name is doubtful, but he 
was nicknamed Abu Hiu’airah on account of 
his fondness for a. kitten. He embraced Islam 
in the year of the expedition to l^aibar, A.n. 
7, and died in al-Madinah, a.h. 57 or 50, 
aged 78. 

ABtr JAIiL (Jg^ _^V). An im- 
placable adversary of Muhammad. His real 
name was ‘Amr ibn Hisham, but he wa.s sur- 
uamad, by the Muslims, Ahii Jahl, or the 
“Father of Folly.” He is supposed to be 
alluded to in the Qur’an, Surah xxii. 8: — 
*■* There is a man who di.sputeth coneerning 
God without either knowhidge or direction.” 
He was a boastful and debauched man, and 
was killed in tho battle of Badr. 

ABtr LAHAB (w-gJ One of 

the sons of Abfi Muttalib, and an undo to 
Muhammad. He was a most bitter enemy to 
the Pi'ophet. and opposed the, eslabhshmont 
of Islam to tho utmost of his pow'or. His 
name was ‘Ahdu ’I- Uzza, hut he was surnamed 
by Mu’^ammad, Abu Lahab, " The Father of 
the Flame.” When Muhammad received the 
command to admonish his relations, ho called 
them all together, and told them he Avas a 
Warner sent unto them before a grievous 
chastisement. Abu Lahab rejected his mis- 
sion, and cried out, “Mayost thou perish I 
Hast thou called us together for this ? ” and 
took up a stone to cast at him ; whereupon the 
CJJifch Surah of the Qur’an Avas produced : — 

“ Let the hands of Ahu Lahab perish, and 
let himself perish ! 

His Avealth and his gains shall avail him 
naught. 

Burned shall he be at a fiery flamo. 

A n d his wife laden with fire Avood, 

On her neck a rope of pahn fibre.” 

Abu Lahah is said to have died of grief and 
vexation at the defeat which his friends had 
received at the battle of Badr, smwiving that 
misfortune only saven days. His body was 
left utxburied for several days. 

Zaid and Abu Lahab are the only relative.s 
or friands of Muhammad mentioned by name 
in the Qur’an 


ABC ’L-IIUZAIL ZUFAB IBN 
AL-HUZAIL 

Celebrated as tho Tnifini 'Av.hr, and as a con- 
tompoi-a'iy and intimate friend of the great 
Imam Abu Hanifah. lie died at al-Basr.ah, 
A.H. 158, 

ABB 'L-QASIM ^1). “ The 

father of Qiisim.” One of tho names fif Mu- 
hammad, assumed on the birth ol uh son 
Qusim, AAho died in infancy, [muhammaii.] 

ABUSIVE LANG-UAG-E is for- 
bidden by the Muslim law, and tho offender 
must be punished according to the diserotion 
of tho Qazi. Abu Hanifah says : “ If a person 
abuse a Musaltnan by calling him an uss or 
a hog, imnishment is not incurred, hecauHo 
these expressions are in no respect defama- 
tory of tho person to whom they are used, 
it being evident that ho is noithor an ass 
nor a hog. But .soino allogo that in our 
times chastisement is iufiiclod, since, in the 
modern acceptation, calling .a man an ass 
or a hog is hehl to lie abuse. Others, again, 
allege that it is esteemed only to bo abuse 
whan the person of Avhom it is said occupies a 
dignified position.” According to AbCi Hanifah, 
tho greatest number of stripes that can bo 
inflicted for abusive language i.s thirty-nine. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayuh, vol. ii. 78.) 

Muhammad is related to" ha\o said, 
“ Abusing a Muslim is disobedience to God, 
and it is infidelity for anyone to join such an 
one in religious warfare.” {Mishkat. xxii. 2.) 

ABtr TALIB Muhitm. 

mad’s uncle and guardian ; tho father of 
‘Ali. He is believed to have died as ho had 
lived, an iinbeliovor in tho Prophet’s mission; 
hnt for forty years ho had boon his faithful 
friond and guardian, llo died in tho third 
year before tho Hijrali, 

ABU ‘UBAIDAH ^\) iBN 
AL-JAKEAH Ono of the Oompanious, Avho 
was with the Prophet in all his wars, and 
distinguished himself at tho battle of ljii,ud. 
He was highly esteemed by Muliammad, who 
made him one of the ^Asharah al-Mubash- 
sharah, or ten pati'iarchs of tho Muslim faith- 
Ho died a.h. 18, aged 58. 

ABU YUSUF g>\). Known 

also as Ya'cp'ih ibn Ibi’fihfm Born ai Bagh- 
dad, A,H. 113. Btudiod under tho Imiim Abu 
Hanifah, and is eelohratod, together with the 
Imam Muhamtnad and tho Imam Zufar, as 
disciples of the great Imam ; from whose 
opinions, however, the three disciples not un- 
frequently differ, as will be seen tipon refer- 
ence to the BidSyaL Ho died. a,h. 1 83, 

‘Al) (‘>\^). A tribe located to tlie 
south of Ai’abia, to which the prophet Hfid is 
said to have been sent. See Qur’an, vii. 6!i ; — 

“ And to ‘Ad we seat our brother HSd, 
‘ 0 my people,’ said he, ‘ worship God ; ye 
: have no other god than Him: Will ye not 
j then fear Him ? ’ 

1 “ Said the unbelieving chiefs among Ms 



ADA 


ADAM 


peoplfe, certainly perceive that liiou art 
unaound ot mind ; niid y/e Rureiy deem Ihoe 
an lrapo^tor.’ 

“ He said, ‘ 0 xnj people ! it vs not unaoond- 
ness oi mind ni mo, bat 1 am an Apostle 
from the Lord of the Worida. 

•“ The messages of my Lord do I announce 
to you, and I am your faitliful counaellor. 

"Marvel ye that a warning hath come to 
you from yourljonl ihz-ough one of ynurselvea 
that Ho mziy wai n you '' Kcmember how he 
hath made you tim successors of the people 
of Noah, and mci'oased you in tallness oi 
stature. Reniemhor then tho favours of God, 
that it niay haply bo well with you.’ 

“ They said, ‘ Art thou come bo ixs in order 
that wo may worship one God alouo, and 
leave what our fathora worshipped? Then 
bung that upon us with which thou throat- 
entst iWj if thou bo a man of truth,’ 

“ Ho saidj ‘ Vcngcmec iiud wrath shall sud- 
denly light ou you from your Lord. Do ye 
dispute with mo about names that you aud 
your fathers have gi\or) ymu- idols, and for 
which God hath sent you down no wari'anty ? 
Wait ye then, and 1 too will wait with you.’ 

“ And wo delivorcd him, and those who 
wot- on lus side, by our mercy, and we cut 
olV, to tho last mail, those who had treated 
our signs as lies, and who wore not heliovera.” 

Also, Surah Ixs.mx,. 5 : Hast jhou not soon 
iiow thy Loul dealt w'ith ‘Ad at Iram, 
adorned w'itb pillars, whose like have not 
bean reared in tiie.so lands." [ntup ieam.] 

ADA.’ (oW\). .Payrneiit j satisfac- 

tion ; completing (prayers, &c,). 

ADAM Arabic, Jdam The 

first man. Reckoned liy Muslim writers as the 
first prophet, to whom teu poi lions of scrip- 
ture (^aln/ah^ are said to have boon rovoaled. 
He is distinguished by the title of Safiyu’Mh. 
01 *, the “ t'hoson one of God.” lie is mentioned 
in the Qur'iin in tlie following Surahs, which 
are taken from Mr Lane’s i3c/*'c.iions (new 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Lane- Poole j Triibner, 
1879), with the commentary In (dll's : — 

“ Ramamt/cr^ 0 Mn/nmimd, whczi thy Lord 
said unto tho .angels, 1 am about to place in 
the ourth a vicegereut to c(ct for mu in the 
ea-ecution of niif ordinnnhes thrrnn, namely, 
A they saiu, Wilt Thou, place iu it ono 
who will corrupt ui it hj/ (Usohedienccs, and 
will shed blood (ms did the sons of El-Jann. 
who luere in it; (a/n.re ore, ir/an they acted 
corruptly, God •u.nt to th&n the anyeis, who 
drone them ammj to the ihlands and the nmm~ 
tains), when wo [on the contJ’ary] colohrate 
the divine perfection, oeaipyinij ourselves with 
Thy praise, and extol Thy holiness ? Vhere- 
fon we are, more worthy of the uimjerencyi— 
Qod replied. Verily I kno-w that which ye 
know not, as tadhc affair of appohxHm; Adam 
vicegerent, and that (tmotigh/s posterity will he 
the obedient and the rehpuUm, and the Just mill 
he manifesi among them. And he created 
Adwn from the mrface of the earth, taking a 
handful of every enlour tliat it comprised) imich 
was kneaded with various waters ; md he com- 
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plelely formed d, and breathed into it the ^oul; 
so it became an miniated sentient being. - And 
he taught Adam tho name,s of all things, in- 
fusing the knowledge of them into his heart 
yhen He shmved them' {namely, the things') to 
the angels, and .said, Declare unto me the 
uam.e.s of these things, if ye say truth in your 
assertion that 1 will not create, any more know- 
ing than ye, and that yp are more worthy of the 
vicegerency. They replied, IWe extol'] 'J'hy 
perfection I W e have no knowledge excepting 
what Thou hast taught us; for Thou art the 
Knowing, the Wi.se.— God said, 0 Adam, tell 
them their names. And when ho had told 
them their imines, God said. Did I not say 
unto you that I know the secrets of the 
heavens and the eaith, and know what ye 
reveal of your words, saying. Wilt thou place 
in it, etc., and what ye did conceal of your 
words, saying, He will not create any more 
generous towards Rim than we, nor any more 
knowing ? ” (Surah ii. 28-Sl ) 

“ We created you ; that is, your father Adam : 
then We formed you ; we formed him, and you 
in him ; then We .said unto the angels, Pro- 
strate yourselves unto Adam, by way of salu- 
tation whereupon they prostrated them- 
selves, except Iblees, the father of the jinn, 
who teas amid the angels ; he u'as not of those 
who prostrated themselves. God said, What 
hath hindered thee from pro.strating thyself, 
when 1 commanded thee? He answered, I 
am belter than he; Thou hast created me of 
fire, and Thou hast created him of earth. 
^God] said, Then descend thou from it ; that 
IS, from Paradise; or, as some say, from the 
heavens; fox it is not iit for thee that thou 
behave thyself proudly therein: so go thou 
forth : verily thou shall be of tho contempt- 
ible. He replied, Grant mo respite until the 
day when they {that is, mankind) shall be 
raised fi'om the dead. ' He said, Thou .shalt 
bo of tho.se [who are] respited ; and, in another 
vei'se [in xv. 38, it is said], until the, day of 
the known period', that is, until the period of the 
first blast [of the trumpet]. [And the devil] 
said, Now, as Thou hast I6d me into error, I 
will surely lay wait for them {that is, for the 
sons of A mm) in Thy right way, the way that 
leadeth to Thee ; then I will surely come upon 
them, from before them, and from behind 
them, and from their right hands, and from 
their left, and hinder them from pursuing the 
way {but, saith Ihn ‘Ahbds, he cannot come 
■upon them above, lest he should intervene ie- 
iween the servant and God’s mercy), and Thou 
shall not find the great number of them 
grateful, or believing. [God] said, Go forth 
from it. despised and ch’iven away froin 
■mercy. Who.soover of them {that ts, of ■man- 
kind) shall follow thee, X will surely fill 
hell with you all; with thee, and thy off- 
spring, and with men.’’^ (Surah vii. 10--3.7.') 

“And we said, 0 Adam, dwell thou and 
thy wife {lloiuivd [oi- Kve]. whom God created 
from a rib of Ms left side.) in the garden and 
'eat ye therefrom plentifully, wherever ye 
will; but approach ye not this tree, to eat 
thereof; {md it ■was wheat, or the grape-vine, 
or song other tree tor if ye do so, ye will be 

2 
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of th& nwnbei q/the offeiidars. But the devil, 
Ihhes, caused them to slip from it, that is 
from the garden^ by his saying unto them, Shall 
I show you. the way to the tree of eternity t 
And he sivare to them by God that he was one 
of the faithful advisers to them; so they ate 
of it, and Ho ejected them from from that 
state ^'delight in which they were. And Wo 
said, Descend ye to the earth, ye tiao with the. 
offspring that ye comprise [yet unborn] , one 
of you (that is, of your offspring) an enemy 
to another ; and there shall be for you, in the 
earth, a place of abode, and a provision, of 
its vegetable produce, for a time, until tfie 
period of the expiuition of your terms of life. 
And Adam learned, from his Lord, words, 
which were these: — 0 Lord, we have acted 
unjustly to our own souls, and if Thou do not 
forgive us, and be merciful unto us, we shall 
surely be of those tvho suffer' loss. And he 
prayed in these words ; and He becanao pro- 
pitious towards him, accepting his rcpehtrnee ; 
tor He is the Very Pmpitious, the Merciful. 
We said, Descend ye from it (from the garden) 
altogether' ; and if there come unto you from 
Me a direction (a book and an apostle), those 
who follow my direction, there shall come no 
fear on them, nor shall they grieve in the 
world to come; for they shall enter paradise: 
but they who disbelieve and accuse our signs 
of falsehood, these shall be the oomgsmons 
of the lire: they shall remain therein for 
ever.” (Surah ii. 33-37.) 

The Muhammadans say, that when they 
were cast down from Paradise [which is in 
the seventh heaven], Adam fell on the isle of 
Ceylon, or Sarandib, and JEve near Jiddah 
(the port of Makkah) in Arabia ; and that, 
after a separation of two hundred years, 
Adam was, on his repentance, conducted by 
the angel Gabriel to a mormtain near Mak- 
kah, where he found and knew his wife, the 
mountain being then named ‘Arafat ; and that 
he afterwards retired with her to Ooylon. — 
Sale. 

ADAB Discipline of the 

mind and manners ; good education and good 
breeding; politeness; deportment; a mode 
of conduct or behaviour. A very long section 
of the Traditions is devoted to the sayings 
of Muhammad regarding nile.s of <*onduct, 
and IS found in the Mishkdtu H-Musdbih under 
the title Bahu 'fAdab (book xxii. Matthow’s 
Mishkat). It includes — (1) Salutations, (2) 
Asking permission to enter houses, (3; Shak- 
ing hands and embi'aeing, (4) Rising up, (6) 
Sitting, sleeping and walking, (6) Sneezing 
and yawning, (7) Laughing, (8) Names, (9) 
Poetry and eloquence, (IQ) Backbiting and 
abuse, (11) Promises, (12) Joking, (13) Boast- 
ing and party spirit. The traditional .sayings 
on these subjects ■will be fomid under their 
respective titles. Lbnu 'l~Adah is the science 
of Philology. 

‘IDIYAT “Swift horses.’’ 

The txcle of the 100th Surah of the Qur’an, the 
second verse of which is, “By the swift 
chargers and those who strike fire with their 


hoofs." Professor Palmer translates it 
“ snorting chargers.” 

AD‘IYATl) ’L-Ml^DEAH 

“The prayers handed down 
by ti'adition.” Those prayers which wei’6 
said by Muhammad, in addition to the regular 
liturgical prayers. They are found in diife- 
i-ent sections of the tiaditions or Akddis. 

‘ADL Ji]sti(*e. Appointing 

what is just ; equalising ; making of the 
same ■weight. Hansom. The word occurs 
twelve time.s in the Qur’an, e.g,, Sflrah iv. 128, 

“ xo are not able, it may bo, to act equitably 
to your wives, even though ye covet it.” 
Surah ii. ii, “ Pear the day wherein no soul 
shall pay any ransom tor another soul.” Surah 
ii. 123, “ And fear the day when no soul shall 
pay any ransom for a soul, nor shall an equi- 
valent bo received therefrom, nor .any inter- 
cession avail ; and they shall not be helped.” 
Surah ii. 282, “Write it Aovtn faithfully . . , 
then let his agent Aici&to faithf idly.'* Surah v. 
105, •* Let there be a testimony between you 
•whan any one of you is at the point of death — 
at the time ho makes his will — two equitable 
persons from amongst you.” Sfirah vi. 69, 
“And though it (soul) compensate with the 
fullest compensation it would not bo accepted.” 
Surah v. 115, “ The words of thy Lord are 
fulfilled in 'ruth (cnA justice." Surah xvi., 78, 
“ Is he to be. held equal with him who bids 
what is. /w, St, and who is on the right ■svay?” 
Surah xvi. 92, “ Vorily God bids you do 
justice.” Surah xlis. H, “ Make peace with 
them with equity and bo jnst." Surah Ixsxii, 
8, “ Thy generous Lord, who created thoo and 
moulded thee and disposed Ihoo aright." 

al-‘ADL Ono <>£ fhe 

ninety-nine special names of God. It signi* 
fies “tho Just.” It does not ocenr in the 
Qur’an as an alti'ibute of tho Divhio Being, 
but it is xn the list of attributes given in the 
Traditions. (Mishkat, book X.) 

‘ADH (oAc). The garden, of Eden. 
Jannatu ^Adn, The garden of perpetual 
abode. The term is used both for the garden 
of Eden, in which our first parents dwell, 
and also for a place in celestial bliss. (jaN- 

KATU ‘ADK.] 

ADOPTION. Arabic Tdbam,% 
(cr’vS ). An adopted son, or daughter, 
of known descent, has no right to inherit 
from his, or her, adoptive parents and their 
relatives, — ^the filiation of this deaoiiption 
being neither recommended nox* rocognisod by 
Muhammadan la-w. Sucli son or daughter is, 
however, entitled to what nuy be given under 
a valid deed in gift, or v?ill. In this partioular 
the Mujaammadan agrees with the English, 
and the Hxfidu with the Eoman law. (Tugm'e 
Law Lectures, 1878, p. 124.) 

ADORATION The acts and 

postures by which the Muslims expi'ess 
adoration at the time of prayer are similar to 
those used by the ancient Jews (vide Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, in loco), and consist of 
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jR«&u% or tbo inclination of the body, the 
hands being placed on the knees ; and Sujud^ 
or prostration upon the earth, the forehead 
touching the ground. [pea-YER.] The adoi’a- 
tion of the black stohe at Makkah foi-ms 
an impoitant feature in the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage. [hajj.J 

ADULTEEY. Arabic zinu.' (eUj). 

The term zinS includes both adultery ^d 
tornication, but there is a difference in the 
punishment for these oifenoes. [fobkioation.] 

Adultery is established beiore a Qazi, cither 
by proof or confession. To establish it upon 
proof, tour witnesses are required (Qur’an, 
Surah iT. 1.) When witnesses come forward, it 
is necessary that they should he esanained 
particularly ooncex-umg the nature of the 
offence. When the witnesses shall have borne 
testimony completely, declaring that “ they 
have seen the parties in the re? y ac< of caxmal 
conjunction,” the Qazi passes sentence. 

A confession of adultery must be made by 
the person who has committed the sin, at 
four different times, although, according to the 
Imam ash-Shafin, one confession is sufficient. 
Some of the doctoi's hold that if a person 
retract his confession, his retraction must be 
credited, and he must be foi-thwith released. 

At the commencement of Muhammad’s mis- 
sion, women found guilty of adultery and for- 
nication were punished by being literally 
immured— -jSwmht ^n-ixisa (iv.) 19, “ Shut them 
np within their houses tiu death release 
them, or God make some way for them.” 
This, howevex, was cancelled, and lapidation 
was substituted as the pumshment for adul- 
tei'y, and 100 stripes and one year’s banish- 
ment for fornication. ' 

When an adulterer is to be stoned to death, 
he shoxxld be carried to some barren place, 
and the lapidation should be executed, first 
by the witnesses, then by the Qazi, and after- 
wards by the by-standers When a woman 
is stoned, a hole or excavation should he dug 
to I'eceive her, as deep as her waist, because 
Muhammad ordered such a hole to be dug 
for Ghandia. 

It is law’ful for a husband to slay his wife 
and her paramoui', if he shall find them in 
the very act. If a supreme ruler, such as 
a Khalifah, commit adultery, he is not subject 
to such punishment. 

The state of maridago which subjects a 
whoremonger to lapidation, requires that ho 
he free (t.e, not a slave), a Muslim, and one 
who has consummated a lawful mari'iage. 

It will be seen that Muhammadan law is 
almost identical with the divine law of the J ows 
with regard to adultery (Deut. xxiii. 22, Lev. 
xix. 20) ; hxxt the Mosaic penalty applied as 
well to the betrothed as to the mairied 
woman. 

AFEINITY. Arabic QardMi 

The prohibited degrees Qmrmali) with regard 
to marriages are as follows : — Mother, 
daughter, paternal aunt, maternal aunt, bro- 
ther’s or sister’s daughter, grandmother, 
granddaughter, mother-in-law, step-mother, 


daughter-in-law, granddaughtex'-in-lsAf. Nor 
can any man marry any who stand -in »y of 
tliese relationships from fosterage. The' mar- 
riage of two sisters at the same time is for-- 
bidden, but the marriage of a deceased wife’s 
sister is allowod. Marriage with a deceased 
brother’s wife is very common in Muslim 
countries, such marriages being held to be a 
very honourable means of providing for a 
brother’s widow. The mai-riage of cousins is 
also considered most desuable, as being the 
means of keeping families and tribes together. 
The passage of the Qur’an on the subject of 
affinity, is as follows (Surah v. 27) : — 

Maz-ry not women whom your fathez's 
have znarried: for this is a shame, and hate- 
ful, and an evil way : — though what is past 
(i.e. in times of ignorance) may be allowed. 

“Forbidden to you are your mothers, and 
your daughters, and your sisters, and your 
aunts, both on the father and mother’s 
side, and your nieces on the brother and 
sister’s side, and yom* foster-mothers, and 
your foster-sistors, and the mothers of your 
wives, and your step- daughters who are your 
wards, born of your wives to whom ye have 
gone in: (but if ye have not gone in unto 
them, it shall be no sin in j-ou to marry 
them ,) and the wives o’f youi' song who pro- 
ceed out of your loins ; and ye may not have 
two sisters ; except where it, is already done. 
Terily, God is Indulgent, Merciful 1 

“ Forbidden to you also are married women, 
except those who are in your bands as 
slaves : This is the law of God for you. And 
it is allowed you, beside this to seek out 
wives by means of your ealth, with v modest 
conduct, and without fornication. And give 
those, with whom ye have cohabiled their 
dowry This is the low. But it shall be no 
crime in you to make agreements over and 
above the law Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wise!” 

AFFLICTION. Arabic Imz-n 
gJiamm (^). Tbe benefits of affliction 
are frequently expre'ised in both the Qu’rdn 
and Traditions. For example z Surah ii, 150, 
“ Wo will try you with something of fear, and 
hunger, and loss of wealth, and souls and 
fruit; but give good tidings to the patient who, 
when there falls on thorn a calamity, say, 
‘ Verily we are God’s and verily to liim we 
return.'” This formula is always used by 
Muhammadans in any dangei or sudden cala- 
mity, especially in the presence of death. 

In the traditions (see Mishkutu 
Muhammad is related to have said, “A 
Muslim is like unto standing green corn, 
which sometimes stands erect, hut is some- 
times cast down by the wind.” “ No affliction 
befals a servant of God but on account of the 
sins which he commits.” 

AFStJN (oy-il). The Fersian 

term for Da^xoah or exorcism, [axosoissi,] 

‘AFIT Lit, “erasing, cancel- 

ling.’’ The word is generally used in Muham- 
madan hooks for pardeu and forgiveness. It 
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occurs eight times iu ilie Qur’an, e.g. Sarah 
ii 286. “ Lord, make us not to carry what we 
have not strength for, hui forgive u.'j and par- 
don ns and hare moroy on ua.” Sfirali iv, 
4-6, Verily 0 od jiui'dons and forgives.” 

dl-^Afu is one of the nincty-nhie special 
mimes of God, It ■means “oiieviho erases or 
caueel";” ‘‘The Glraser (of siii'').” See Qur’an, 
Sui ah IV. 51. 

AGENT. Arabic mM Oue 

legally appointed to act for anothei'. For the 
Muliaiumndnti law regarding the appoitdmeni, 
of agents to transacd Inisuicss, or to nogoliatp 
marriages, seo Hamihon's MuWnvk. vol. iii. 
p. 1 ; BKillh''*.'- Dige.si. Ihntlf^ Vode, p. 75 ; 
liniifhlyodi ('oUt , p. 30. The author of the 
Hiddi/oh Mi.V'*, It IS lawful for a person to 
appoint aiiolher liis agent for the settlement, 
in his behalf, of every contract whicl, ho 
rriigbl tawlul'y have concluded hiinsclf, .such 
as sale, mariiago, and so forth and he then 
proceeds to lay down rules foi guidance in 
such matters at great length. A v,'oman •vdio 
reinains in privacy and is not accusloined to 
go into Oonrt, ought, according to the saying 
of Ahu Bakr. to appoint an agent and not 
appear herself. A slave or a rniiror may bo 
uppointod agent foi a free man. 

AhrAHAB “ The One.’’ A 

title given to God. [names of c4on.] 

AHADIYAH (kM). Unity, con- 
cord. Al~AI}adiyah is a ieriri used by $ufi 
mystics to expre.ss a condition of the mind, 
ftcunpletely absorbed jn a meditation on tho 
Divine Unity. {See ‘Ahdu V-Razzacj's Dk-- 
Uonui y of the Techrdcal Toma of ike Siif'iK, 
Sprenger’s edition.) 

AHQAF The name of a 

tract of land in Sihr in Yaman. The title of 
the XEvith Bfirah of the Qur’iixi. 

AHLT[ ’ L-BAIT ( >\). “ The 

people of the house.” A term used in the 
Qur'an (Surah, xxxiil. 8d), and in tht Hatli-s 
(Mishkat, xxiv. 21), for Mahammad’s hou.se- 
hold.^i 

AHLU B-HAWA’ >\). A 

visionary person; a libertine. 

AltLUB-KITAB (vUat J&t). Lit 

“ Tho people of the hook.” A term used 
in tho Qua'’an for Je-ws and Christiana, as bs- 
iievets in a revealed religion. Some sects of 
the ShFaha include the Majusi (Magi) under 
Uiis term. 

AyMAD (lUe-i), The name under 
which Muhammad professes that Jo.ms Christ 
foretold hia cowing. Fide Q-ar’-an, Sui-ah Ixi. 
6, “ And remember when Josus the son of 
Mary .sa id, ‘ 0 children of Israel ! of a truth I 
am God’s Apostle to you to confirm tho law 
w'hieh was given before mo, and to annmmce 
an apostle that shall coma after me, whose 
name shall be Muh^uimad had, no 

doubt, heard that Our Lord had promised a 
Paracletes (vapttK\vjro<s), John xvi- 7. This 
title, understood by him, probably from the 


Ati 

similanty of sound, as equivalent to Poriciytofi 
(ircptNAuros), he apjilied to hiniKclf with 
reference to his own name Mulpunmad. the 
prnz&ed or g/oHftPd oiu. Mnir think.s that in 
some imperfect Arabic tianslalion of tho 
Gospel of .‘■H. John, the word Trapa/fA'pTOs 
inny have iieen tiafl-dnlcd Ahmad, ov 
{Life ofMuhomei. vnl, i 17.) 

\HZAB (s-‘\>*-'‘). “Oonfhdora.fyh.” 

The title of the XN-XUiid Sunth of llm QurTiii, 
which is said bo have luou wriiten when 
al-Madhiahwaa besieged by j eonfedenilion of 
the Jewish tribes with the Arnlns of Atakkah. 
A.U. 5 

AlYUB l.uiB.j 

AJAL (Js-U- Thh tixije 

of death, .said t<' l>' tirdaiued by God from 
the lifst Qnr'iU!, yuiah xxxv. 44-, “He 
rospitos them imiil ihe appointed time 
When thair vppot idl'd hmi eonit's, verily God 
looks upon Ills servants,” li-nuTh.) 

Ajtlc A berm uami in Mu- 

hammadan law for A oersou iiircd for servieo. 
ilJAIlAU.] 

AJl^^ABl A foreigner; 

any poraou no! of Arabia 

AJOIIR-I-OH A U A B-I-SHA MB AH 

(<4aa. Tlio la.st Wetltiewday 

of tho ramiih of fpal.u. U n. oiihcrvcd as a 
feast in emumemoratloii of Mulianimiid'a 
having esponeiiecd sonm mitigation of hi« 
last iilnes.s, ami having haihetl. It 'wn.s the 
last unie he performed ihe lepiil Killiiiig,' for 
he died on Lbo twc-lfih dny o! tho noxi 
month. I'n .sotito pert.*- of I lam it i.i ous- 
Lowary.in thu '-arly niurnhig of this day to 
write MM SOS id the Qur’an, known as the 
Seven Saldnts (<i.v.), and then wash ml the ink 
and drink it as -i eharut ugoifist evil. It is 
not observed by ihe Wahhabis, nor is its ob- 
aervanco uuiMu-,al in Ishiui, 

ATCH.LAQ Tho plural of 

Natuvo.s. (lispesitioiis, habit h, manners 
The gericnil lenu for hooka on morality 
e.g. AkhUiq-i-duhlll, AkhUtq-i Muk/tiw, the 
name of a dissertation on Klhlcs by liuKain 
WaisKashifi, a u. 910, which has lieeii trans- 
lated into Engli.sh by the Rev. H. G. Koene 
(W. H. Allen A Co.) 

AHHOND (-'0j4.')). A tnaulawi ; & 

teacher. A title of respect given !o eminent 
religious teachers. One of the most cele- 
hrated MuViammpthm tea ohms of modern 
times was the “ Alciulnd of Swat,” who died 
A.U. 1876. This great rdipunm loader nwicleii 
iu the village of Saidfi, in the diMrict <d 
Swat, on ihe uorth-we.sl froutici ot India. 

iKHrfWDEiUAH Tlte 

sou ot an .Skhrmfl. A iiUe of rcspecl givoa 
to the sons or descendants of colchrated roll- 
giouB teachora. [akuwnp,’] 

(J^)‘ A//. offspring, 01 * pos- 
terity,” Used iu Muslim works for the off- 
spring of Mahamniad 



Ah-k%A 


■ALIM 


al-A‘LA “Tlie Most 

Higlv” Tho title oi the ijxxxviith Surah of 
the Qur’an, in the second verse of which 
the word occurs ; The name of thy Lord the 
MoU Uiqh is celebrated.” 

‘ALAM if^)- A standard or 

ensign. A term used fm the ilags and stan- 
dards paraded dni-ing the Muharram. j_MU- 
IIAURAM, STANtlAUDS.] 

‘ALAM (>3b). The universe ; 

world ; condition, state of being. 

‘Alamu H-aj ivali , The woild of spirits. 
'•Ilamu 'l~?ch((lq . The woj'ld ; this life. 

‘d laniu 'l-baqi . The future state. 

^Alamu ’J-a'samah . The higlieat heaven. 
'Alcmu 'f-h-shahailah The visible* world. 

^Aiamu 'l-ghuih . The invi.sible world. 
‘Alumu 'l-ma-cjUl . The rational woi-kl. 

The four mystio stages of the Sufis are — 
^Alnmu ’’n-nasut . The present world. 

‘Alamu 'l~mnhifcu1 . The state of angels. 
‘Alamu '/-jabarnt The state of power. 

‘Almnu The state of absorption 

into the Divinity 

[suriisM.] 

‘ALAMAT The greater 

signs of the resurrection. [^atamatu ’s- 
SA‘AH, RESOKItEOTlON.j 

‘ALAMATU ’ N -N U E ti W A H 
“The signs of Pro- 
phecy," A term used for the supposed mi- 
racles and other proofs of the mission of 
Muhammad. The title of a chapter in the 
Traditions. (Mishkat, xxi. c. vi.) 

‘ALAMATU ’S-Sl'AH 
icV-Jl). “The signs of the hour,” 
i.c. the signs of the time of the Resurrection 
and of the Day of Judgment. The title of a 
section of the Traditions. {Mishkat, xxiii. 
C. 3 .) [RESUltRECriON,] 

‘ALAQ (vjhs). “Congealed blood.” 
The title of the xcvith Surah, the first f vo 
verses of which are generally allowed to be 
ihe earliest portion of the Qur’an. 

al-BALEAE (W^}. “ The City." 

A name sometimes used in the ^ndis foi 
Makkah. 

ALCHEMY. _ Arabic KhniyS 
According to the Kasbfu 
’^-sunun, in lovo, learned Muslims are not 
agreed as to the exi.stence of this occult 
science, nor are they of one ojunion as to its 
lawfulness, oven if it should exist, 

ALEXANDER _ THE DREAT. 

Mentiorieci in the Qur’an as %(l(iniafn, i.e, 
“ He of the two horns.” with which he i.s 
repi’ssonted on his coins. (Surah sviii, 82.) 
Be seems to have been regarded by Muham- 
mad as one invested with a divine commis- 
sion: — “Verily we established his power 
upon earth” ; but commentators are not agreed 
whether to assign to him the position of a 
Prophet. [X« 'n-QAENAIN,J 
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al-HAMD (‘iWH- “Praise.” A 

title given to the first Surah, so called because 
its first word is Al-humd, Thus chapter is 
also called Fatihahf which term is used by 
modern Muslims for the Surah when it Is said 
for the benefit of the dead, Al-hamd 
its more usual title. [eatihah-J 

Ah-HAMDU-LI’LLAH 

“ Praise belongs to God.” An ejaculation which 
is called Tahmld, and which occurs at the cotn- 
menoement of the first chapter of the Qm’an. 
It is used as an ejaculation of thanksgiving— 

i'bauk God I” It is very often recited with 
the addition of Babbi F^ataniin, “ Lord of the 
Ifniverse.” [tahmid,] 

al-’ALI One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“ The Exalted One.’" 

‘AL'I (t^). The son of Ahu- 

Tiilib, and a cousin-german to Muhammad, 
who adopted him as his son. Ho married 
Pajimah, the daughter of Muljummad, and 
had by her three sons, Hasan. Husain, and 
Muhassiij. He was the fourth Kbalifah, and 
reigned fiom a.h. 36 to a.h. 40, He was 
struck with a poisoned sword by Ibn Muljam. 
at al-Kufah, and died after three days, 
aged fifty-nine years. The Shhahs hold that- 
on the death of Muba-mmad, ‘All was entitled 
to the Khahfate, aad the respective claims of 
Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘U^manonthe one hand, 
and of ‘All on the otbor, gave rise to tho 
ShPah schism. ‘Ali is siu'uamed by the Arabs 
Asudii 'llah, and by the Persians SMr-i- 
Khxida. i.e. The Lion of God ’’ [sHi‘AH.j 

ALIF. The letter Alif (\) is a 

monogram frequently placed at the head of 
letters, prescriptions, <fec. It is the initial 
letter of the word Allah (Mil), “ God.’’ 

AL3E LAM MBl. The Arabic 
letters ^1, corresponding to A L 
which occur at the commencement of six 
Surahs, namely Suratu T-Baqarah (xr.), Suratu 
Ali ‘Imran (ill.), Sdratu ’J-‘Ankabut (xxix.), 
Suratu ’r- Rum (x,xx.), Sui atu Luqman (xxxi-), 
and Suratu ’s-Sijdah (xsxii.). Ahihammad 
never explained the meaning of these myste- 
rious letters, and consequently they ai'e a 
fruitful source of perplexity to learned com- 
mentators. Jalalu ’d-diii gives an exhaustive 
summary of the dUTereut views in his Itqan 
(p. 470). Soma suppose they stand for the 
words Allah, ‘-(loci”; LatlJ, “gracious'’; 
Majid,^‘ glorious.” Others say they stand for 
Ane/’iJMua‘lamu^“l am the God who knoweth,” 
Others maintaiu that they were not meant to 
he understood, and that they were inserted 
by the Divine command without explanation, 
in order to remind the reader that theie were 
mysteries which his intclioct would never 
fathom. 

ALTT ‘IMRAN (fejly^c J'f). “The 

family of ‘bnraij.” The title of the third 
chapter of the Qur’an, 

‘ALIM , pL '■idama' . A learned 
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man. The term -usually in eludes all religious 
teachers, such as Imams, Muftis, Qazis, and 
Maulawlea •, and in Turkey it denotes the poli- 
tical party led by the religious, leaohors. 

al-‘AL 1M (^W\). One of ilie 

■ninety-nine bpeoiat names of God. It fre- 
quently occurs in the Qur’an, and means " The 
Wise One."’ 

ALLA.E (m). [god.] 

ALLAHU AKBAR • <sll\). 

“ God is great,” or “ God is most great.” An 
ejaculation which is called the Takbir, It 
occurs frequently in the litegical forms, 
and is used when slaying an aiiimal for food. 
[TAKBIR.] 

ALMSaiVINO. The word gene- 
rally used for alms is t^ada(jah, or that which 
manifests righteousness; the -word zukat, or 
pru’itication, being specially restricted to the 
legal alms, [zakat.] Sadaqatu 'l-Fitr are 
the offerings given on the Lesser Festival. 
The duty of almsgiving is very frequently on- 
joined in the Qur’an, a.q. Surah ii. 271-5, 
“What ye expend of good (i.e. of woll- 
gotteu wealth), it shall he paid to you 
again, and ye shall not bo wronged. (Give 
your alms) unto the poor who are straitened 
in God's way and caimot traverse the earth. 

. . . Those who expend their wealth by night 
and by day, secretly and openly, they shall 
have their hire with their Lord.” 

The following are some of the sayings of 
Muliammad on the subject of alm.sgiving, as 
they occiu’ in the Traditions ; — “ The upper 
hand is better than the lower one. The 
upper hand is the giver of alms, and the 
lower hand i.s the poor beggar.” “ The best 
of alms are those given by a man of small 
means, who gives of that which he has earned 
by labour, and gives as much as he is able.'’ 
“ Begin b 3 ' giving alms to your own relatives.” 
“ Doing ju-stice between two people is alms ; 
assisting a man on his be.ast is alms ; good 
words are alms.” ‘’A camel lent out for 
milk is alms ; a cup of milk every morning and 
evening is alms.” “Tour smiling in your 
brother’s face is alm.s ; assisting the blind is 
alms.” “ God say.s, Be thou liberal, thou child 
of Adam, that I may be liberal to thee.” (See 
Mishkdtf Matthew’s edition, vol i. p. 429.) 

ALWA^I pl* of “ The 

tables” (of the Law). Mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Surah vii. 142, “We wrote for him 
(Moses) upon the Tables (ai-Aluodh) a monition 
concerning every matter.” 

Muslim divines are not agreed as to the 
number either of the tables, or of the Com- 
mandments. The commentators Jalalain say 
they were either seven or ten. [ten com- 
SIANUMEISTS.] 

‘AMAL-FAMAH The 

Bersian word for Sahifatu or record 

of actions kept by the recording angels. 

[SAHTEATU KIRAMU ’l-kaubik.] 

AMlK ( 0 ^'). Protection given 


by a Muslim conqueror to thoao who pay 
Jizyah, or poll tax, [.niLVB.] 

AMBIYA (=W^), pi of Nall, 

“ Propliots.’’ Thb title of the x\i 4 .Surah, 

[PROI'IIUTS.] 

AMlISf Hebrew 

oppression of a.ssont usen at llio eonoliision of 
prayers, very much as in onr Chri'-,lian wor- 
ship. It is always used at the ootielii'-ion of 
the Siiratu l-Fiitiliali , or first chapter of the 
Qur’an. 

Awr, “F aithful.” Al-Anun is the title which 
it is said was given to Jluhaminad when 
a youth, on account of bis fair and honour- 
able bearing, which won the confidence of the 
people. 

Amlnu one who wishes to peifora 
the pilgrimage to Makkah. 

AMIHAH Muhiumnad’s 

mother. She was the wife of ‘Abdii'llfili, and 
the daughter of Wahb i)ju ‘Ahdi Miinaf 
She died and was buried at al-Abwa, a place 
midway between Makkah and al-Madinah, 
before her son ciaimod the position of a Pro- 
phet. 

AMiR Aiujlica, Emir. “‘A 

ruler; a commander; ii chief; a nobleman.” 
It includes tho vaviou.s high ollleoa in a Muslim 
stale, the Imam, or IQuilifah, being styled 
Amlra '}-Un)ard\ the ruler of ruleif'; and 
Ajnlm ''l-Mii'minln, lln^ conunnude,!- of the 
believora, 

AMIEIJ ’L-][fAJJ Tlie 

chief of tho pilgrimage.” The officer in charge 
of the pilgrims to Makkah [ilAjj.] 

AMIRU 'L-MU’MIHIN ( 

“The Ocmmtujder of the 

Believers.” A title wlileli -was first given to 
Abdu ’llah ibn Jahsh after bis expedition to 
Nakblah, and which was afterwards assumod 
by the Khalifabs (first by ‘Umar) and the 
Sultana of Turkey, [khalivah.] 

‘AMR IBN AL-'ASI (^UB 
One of the Oompanions, celebrated for his 
conquest of Syria, Palestine and Egypt, mth© 
reigns of Abu. Bakr and ‘Umar. He died 
(according to nn-Nawawi) a.h, 43 

AMULETS. xirnbic (iamA*il 
^W), “ anything; auapended ; 

TaHtni, “a refuge”; Mjab^ “a cover.” 

Amulets, although of heathen origin, are 
very common in Muhammadan countries. The 
following are used as amulets; (I) a small 
Qur’an, encased in silk or leathci, and sus- 
pended from the shoulder ; (2) a chaitter or 
verse of the Qur’an, written on paper and 
folded In leather or velvet; (3) some of the 
names of God, or tho numorioal power (see 
abjad) of those names ; (4) thrc names of pro- 
phets, celebrated saints, or thenumerical power 
of the same ; (5) the Muhammadan creed, 
engraven on stone or silver. The chapters 
of the Qur’an generally selected for Amulets 
are ; Sdrahs i., vi., xviii., xxxvi.. xliv,, Iv., 



AMTTLITS 


ANGEL 


IxTii., Ixxviii. Five verses known as the 
A^dtu 'l-Hifz, or “ versos of protection,” are 
also frequently inscribed on Amulets. They 
are Surahs ii. 256; xii. 64; xiii. 12; xv. 17: 
xx'svii. 7, [ayatju 'i -hifz.] 

These charms are- fastened on the arm or 
leg, or suspended round the neck, as a pro- 
tection against evil. They are also put on 
houses and animals, and, in fact, upon any- 
thing from which evil is to he averted. 
Strictly, according to the principles of Islam, 
only the names of God, or verses from the 
Qur’an, should bo used for amulets. Informa- 
tion regarding the formation of magic equates 
and amulets will be found in the article on 
Exorcism, [exorcism, oa'wah.] 
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an AMUIvET of tub atteibute of god — Hdji^, 

“ THE TROTECTOR.” 



A SHADE QURAN SOSRENDED AS AN AAfULET. 

al-AH‘AM “The Cattle.” 

The title of the nth Surah, in verse 137 of 
which some superstitious customs _ of the 
Meccans, as to certain oa+tle, are incidentally 
mentioned, 

ANANlXAH h'rom ma, 

“ X.” “Egotism.” Al-undniyah is a term used 
by tl|ie Sufis to express the existence of man. 

ANAS IBN MALIK 
«ASU). The last of the Companions 
of Muhammad, and the founder of the sect of 
the Malikis. ilo died at al-Ba§rah, A.ii. 93, 
aged 108. 

A1..AFFAL « The Spoils.” 

The title of the vxnth Surah which was 
occasioned by a dispute regarding the spoils 
taken at the battle of Badr, between the young 
men who had fought and the old men who 
had stayed with the ensigns, 
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ANGEL. Arabic mal’ak or malaJc 

. . Persian Firislhic(.h (Ax&p) . 

“It is believed,” says Ibn Majah, ^^Jhat the 
angels are of a simple substance (created of 
light), endowed with life, and speech, and 
reason ; and that the diffeience between them, 
the Jiim, and Shaitans is a difference of 
species. Know,” he adds, “that the angels 
are sanctified from carnal. desire and the dis- 
turbance of anger : they disobey not God in 
what He hath commanded them, hut do what 
they are commanded. Their food is the cele- 
brating of His glory ; their drink, the pro- 
claiming of His holiness ; thoir conversation, 
the commemoration of God, Whoso name be 
exalted ; their pleasure. His worship ; and 
they are created in different foims and with 
different powers.” (A7’abian Nightss, Lane’s 
edition. Notes to the Introduction, p. 27.) 

Four of them are .srchang^eis, or, as they 
are called in Arabic, Karubiyun (Oherubim), 
namely, Jahra'll, or Jihrll, (Gabriel), the 
angel of revelations ; MUuCil, or Mihdl, 
(Michael), the patron of the Israelites ; 
Isrdjil, the angel who will sound the trumpet 
at the last day ; and '‘Izrd'U^ or ^Azrd'ily 
the angel of death. Angels are said to be 
inferior in dignity to human prophets, be- 
cause all the angels were commanded to 
prostrate themselves before Adam (Sfirah ii. 
32). Every believer is attended by two record- 
ing angels, called the jLzVdmM ’l-katibln, one of 
whom records his good actions, and the other 
his evil actions. There are also two angels, 
called Munkar and Nakir, who examine all 
the dead in their gi’aves. The chief angel who 
has charge of hell is called Mdlih, and his 
subordinates are named Zabdniyah^ or guards. 
A more extended account of these angels will 
bo found under their particular titles. 

The angels intercede for man : “ The 

angels celebrate the praise of their Lord, and 
ask forgiveness for the dwellers on earth.” 
(Surah xlii. 3.) They also act as guardian 
angels; “Each hath a succession of angels 
before him and behind him, who watch over 
him by God’s behest.” f Surah xiii. 12.) “Is 
it not enough for you that youi’ Lord aideth 
you with three thousand angels sent down 
(from on high) ? ” (Surah iii. 120.) “ He 

is the supreme over His servants, and* sondeth 
forth guardians who w’atch over you, until, 
when death overfcaketh any ono of yoix, our 
messengers receive him and fail not.” (Surah 
vi. 61.) 

! There are eight angels who support the 
throne of God, And the angels shall be on 
its sides, and over them on that day eight 
shall bear up the throne of thy Lord.” (Surah 
Ixix. 17.) Nineteen have charge of hell. 
“ Over it are ninoteon. None b,ut angels have 
we made guardians of the fir e. " (Surah Ixxiv. 
30, 31.) 

The names of the guardian angels given in 
the book on Exorcism (dahoali), entitled the 
Juwtthii'u H~Khamsahf are Israfil. Jibra’il, Kal- 
ka’il, Darda’il, Durba’il, Baftma.’il, SharkaTl, 
Tankafil, Isma’il, Sarakika’il, Kh ariira’il. 
TapH, Ruya’il, Hnla’il, Hamwakii, ‘Itra’il, 
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Aniwakil. -Amra'il, ‘Azra’il, Mikii’il, Mabkfi*!!, 
Harta’il, ‘Ata’il, NttviVil, Nukhail. [exor- 
cism.] 

ANIMALS. Arabic Bayaiofi'n 
(aV'*')- According to the Qurbui, 
Suruh xxiv. 44, •‘God hath created every 
aaimal of water.” “ Au idea,” says Rodwell, 
“ perhaps derived from Gen. i. 20, ‘21.” 

Tt is believed that at the Bostoection the 
irrational animals will be roatorod to life, that 
they may bebroxight to judgment, and thou be 
amnhilated. See Qur’an, Surah vi. 3b. *' No 
kind of bea&t is there on the earth, nor fowl 
that flieth with its wings, hut is .a commniiity 
like you; nothing have We paa.sod over in the 
book (of the Eternal decrees) : then unto their 
Lord shall they be gathered.” 

Ah-‘ANKABt3T “The 

Spider.” The title of the xxixth Stirah, 
in which thei'e is a passing reforouoe to 
this insect in the 40th vorse “ Tho like- 
ness for those who take to thomselvo.s guar- 
dians be.sidos God is tho likeness of tho spA/er 
who buildoth her a house; but truly tho 
frailest of all houses surely is the house of 
tho spider.” 

al.ANSAB (jUSl). “The Helpers,” 
a term used for the early couvei'ts of al- 
Madinah ; but when all the citizens of al- 
Madinah were ostensibly converted to Islam, 
they wore all named Ansu>\ while tho.so 
Muslims who accompanied tho Prophet from 
Makkah to al-Madinah were called Muhajirm, 
or exile.s. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet, vol iii. 
p, 2(5.) [MOHAMMAD.] 

ANTICHRIST. [MAsmir ’b-ba.)- 

.fAO.] 

APOSTASY PROM ISLATH. 
Arabic irtidad According (<» 

Muslim law, a male apostate, or Murtum, i.« 
liable to be put to death if ho continue obsti- 
nate in his error; a female apostate is not 
subjoet to capital punishment, bxit she may 
be kept in coniluemeni until she recant. 
(Hamilton’s TJidayah, vol. ii. p. 227.) If 
either the husbaad or wife apostatize from 
tho faith of IsMm, a divorce takes place ipso 
facto; the wife is entitled t.o her whole dower, 
but no sentence of divorce is neeassaiy. II 
the husband and wife both apostatize together, 
their marriage is generally allowed to con- 
tinue, although the Imam Zufar says it. is 
annulled. But if, after their joint apostasy, 
either husband or wife were singly to return 
to Islam, then the maju’iage would be dis- 
solved. ’ (Eamiiton’s Hidayah, vol ii. p. 183.) 

According to Ahu HanXfah, a male apostate 
is disabled from selling or otherwise dispos- 
ing of Ms property. But Abu Yusuf and 
Imam Muhapamad differ from their master 
upon tMs point, and consider a male apostate 
to be as competent to exercise every right as 
if he were still in the faith, {Htdaym, vol. 
ji. p. 23&.) 

If a boy under age apostatize? he is not 
to be put to death, but to be imprisoned imtil 
he come to Mil age, vthen, if he oonthme in 


^AQILAH 

the state of unhchcl. he mB.st be put to death, 
Neither lunatics nor dninh.urd*? aro held to 
be lesponsiblc for their .-ipoata.sy from Islam. 
(Hidiiytth, vol. ii. 2dG.) If n pm.‘?on vpim coni’ 
puhimi becumf' an .ipo'.taln', wifu m not 
divorce<l, nor arc hts lands hufested. If a 
pen-on Ix'come .i Mmuilnirui upuu compul- 
iiion, and afterwards, a po lutJ'/o, lu* iinot to 
he put to f flulayult, vol. in. 407.) 

Tho will of a male apostate isiud valid, hut 
that of a female apostate is v.tiid. t lliduynh, 
vol. iv. 537.) 

‘Ikriiu ah relates that tiome apo u.ito.s were 
brought tcthi'Khfthfah ‘Ah,.‘u;d he liurnt them 
alive; but Ibu ‘Abbas heat d of it. and r.aitl 
that the Klnilifah iuid not acted ughily, for 
the Prophet had feud. “ I’uuifdi unt with Clod's 
puntshnjfjit (?.£'. tire), bat who.mevor charigtw 
bi.s religion, kill him with tho HWord,” (N«/d/iu 
7- Bid hurl.) 

APOfciTijE, Arabid mBui 
kiiLiirt feral mind 

(apo.sllo or mcs'U'ngcr) i.s applied to Muham- 
mad, Lh.it of lutwarl being tired in the Qur’iin 
(Surah iii. 4; 5; Surah i%. Ill, 112; HvirtvU Ixi. 
14) lor tho Apcistles of dc-uB. The word 
Imu'ur'i Hcems to be dnrived fiuiu the ACtiuojiic 
hora, “ to go " ; hauHuyti, •* apostle” : allh'mgh, 
according to al- Bai/iiw i. tho comment alor, it is 
derived from hninra, 'Go be white,” in Synac, 
/ictmj, and was given to (he diecipluH of Jesus, 
he says, on account of their purity of life Rad 
sincerity, or hocauae they weio rwipccvable 
men and wore white gflrrn(!iit.s. in the Tra- 
diliotia (Mishkdt, book i. c. vi pari 2} humlri 
is used for the followers of all the prophete. 

[cRlU'BbT.H.J 

AL”‘ AQABA H ) . A slibltdrcHl 

glon near Mmu. celebrated a.s tho scene of the 
two plcdge.x, the Ih-Rt and aeiumd pledge of 
al-'Aqabah. Tho first pledge was nuuk* by ten 
men of tho tribe of ^iiizraj and ten of Aus, 
when they plighted their faith to Jluhammad 
thus We will not ww-ahiji any but one 
God; we will not steal; nor cmninif adnl- 
tevy ; nor kill our cluldron; nor will we 
shiiider ow neighbour; and wo will rdiey the 
Prophet of God,” The date assigned to tliis 
pledge by tSir W. Muir is April 21, a.i>. 321. 
Tho second pledge was a few inontlis after- 
wards, when SQventy-tkreo men and two 
women cume forward, one by onu, and took 
an oath of fealty to tho Prophet. Muhanmuui 
n.amod twelve of the chief of tUeec tkm, and 
said “ Mason chose from amongst his people 
twelve leaders. Y« shall be .mirelicH for the 
rest, even m wcip tho Apostles of Jesms ; ami 
I am sru'cty for my poople. And tho people 
answered, Amin, Bo be it.” (Muir’s /u/if of 
Mahomet, vol ii. pp. 216, 282.) 

‘AQIB (v-2^). “ X successor or 

deputy.” ^ “ One who comog last ” Al-’-aqib is 
a title given to Muhammad as being styled 
“ the last of the prophols,” 

‘AQILAH (^W). Tlie reUtiyes 

who pay the expiatory mulot for man- 
slaughter, or any other legal fine, They must 
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be relatives descended from one common 
father. (Hamilton’s Hidaijali, vol. iv. pages 
449, 452; Baillie’s Law of Sale, p. 214.) 

‘AQlQAH A custom 

observed by the Arabs on the birth of a 

child ; namely, leaving the hair on the 
infant’s bead until the seventh day, "whon it is 
shaved, and animals are sacriiiced, namely, 
two sheep for a boy and one for a girl. (Mnh- 
hlt, xviii. 0 . M ) It is enjoined by Muhammadan 
law, and observed in all parts of Islam. 

ARABIA. JBilndu 'WArah (f>h. 
Ja&iratn ’l-*Arah 

‘Arabisidn The* peninsula 

bearing, among.st the Arai).s, these names is 
the country situated on the east of the Red 
Sea, and extending as far as the Persian Gulf. I 

The word probably signiiies a “ barren 

place,” “ desert ” (Heb. pfl’lll) • 

T TT t 

Ptolemy divides Arabia into three parts, 
Arabia Potr.ua, Arabia Feli.v, and Arabia 
Dcserta *. but Arabian geographers divide it 
into Tihdmah, al-JJijdz, an-Najd, al-'-Aruz, 
and at- Yaman. 

'J'be races which have peopled Arabia are 
divided into throe sectioias. ut-‘‘Arahn 'l-Bdti- 
dah, at-Arabu ’l-^Anhah, and al-Arahn 'l- 
Atitst(Ai ihrh. 

r. Al-'Arabii V-Bd'i/tuh, sxto the old ‘’lost 
Arabs,” of whom tradition has preserved the 
naxnes of several tribes, as well as some me- 
morable partlenlars regarding their extinction. 
This may well bo called the fabulous period of 
Arabian hi.story ; but, as it has the sanction of 
the Qur’an, it would bo sacrilege in a Muslim 
to doubt its authenticity. According to 
this account, the mo.st famous of the extinct 
tribes were' those of ‘Ad, Samiid, Jadis, and 
Tasm, all doaconded in the third or fourth 
generation from Shera. ‘Ad, the father of his 
ti’ibe, settled, according io tradition, in the 
Great De.sei't of al-Aliqtf soon after the con- 
fusion of tongues. Shaddad bis son succeeded 
him in the government, and greatly extended 
his dominioni?.. He performed many fabulous 
exploits ; among others, he erected a magnifi- 
cent city in the desert of ‘Adan, which had 
been begun by his father, and adorned it with 
a sumptuous palace and delightful gardens, 
in imitation of the celestial paradise, in order 
to inspire his subjects with a superstitious 
veneration for him as a god. This superb 
structure was built with bricks of gold and 
silver alteraalcly disposed. The roof was of 
gold, inlaid with precious stones and .pearls. 
The trees and shrubs were of the same pre- 
cious matei'ials. The fruits and -flowera wore 
rubies, and on the branches were perched 
birds of similar metals, the hollow parts of 
■which were loaded with every species of the 
richest porfunros, so that every breeze that 
blew came charged with fragi'ance from the 
bills of these golden images. To this para- 
dise he gave the name of Ira'to (see Qur’an, 
ISfixuh ixxxix. 6). On the completion of all 
this grandeur, ShaddSd set out with a splendid 
retinue to admire its beauties, But heaven 
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■would not suffer his pride and impiety to go 
unpunished; for, -when within a clay’s jonrney 
of the place, they ■were all destroyed by a 
tenuble noise from the clouds. As a monument 
of Divine justice, the city, we are assured, 
still stands in the desert, though invisible. 
Southey, in his Thalaha, has viewed this and 
many of the other fables and superstitions of 
the Arabs with the eye of a poet, a philo- 
sopher, and an aiitiquary. According to at- 
Tabarl, this legendary palace was discovered 
in the time of Mu'awiyah, tlie first Khallfah of 
Damascus, by a person in search of a stray 
camel. A fanciful tradition adds, that the 
Angel of death, on being asked whether, in 
the discharge of his duties, an instance had 
ever occurred in -which he had felt some com- 
passion towards his wretched victims, ad- 
mitted that only twice had his sympathies 
lieen awakened — once towards a shipwrecked 
infant, which had been exposed on a solitai-y 
plank to struggle for existence with the winds 
.and waves, and which he spared ; and the 
second time in cutting off the unhappy Shad- 
dad at the moment when almost within view 
of the glorious fabric which he had erected 
at so much expense. No sooner had the 
angel spoken, than a voice from heaven 
was heard to declare that the helpless 
innocent on the plank was np other^ than 
Shaddiid him.self ; and that his punishment 
was a jn,st retribution for his ingratitude 
to a merciful and kind Providence, which 
had not only saved his life, but raised him 
to unrivalled wealth and splendour. The 
whole fable seems to bo a confused tradition 
of Belus and the ancient Babylon ; or, rather, 
as the name would import, of Benhadad, men- 
tioned in Scripture as one of the most famous 
of the Syrian kings, ■who, we are told, was 
worshipped by his suhjacts. 

Of the ‘Adites and their succeeding princes, 
nothing certain is known, except that they 
were dispersed or destroyed in the course of a 
few cenfiuries by the sovereigns of al- Yaman. 

The tribe of Samud fii’st settled in Arabia 
j Felix, and on their expulsion they repaired 
I to al-Hijr, on the confines of Syria. Like the 
I ‘Adites, they are reported to have been of a 
most gigantic statm-e, the tallest being a hrui- 
[ di’ed cubits high and the least sixty ; and such 
•was their muscular power, that, with a tamp 
of the foot in tho driest soil, the}' could phmt 
themselve.s knee-deep in the earth. They 
d-welt, the Qur’an informs us, “in the caves of 
the rocks, and cut the mountaiirs into honses, 
which remain to this day.” In this tribe it is 
easy to discover the Thamudeni of Diodorus. 
Pliny, and Ptolemy. 

The tribes of Tasm and .TadJs settled be- 
tween Makkah and al-Madmah, and occupied 
the whole level country of al-'Yaman. living- 
promiscuously under the same government. 
Their history is bixried in dai’kness ; and when 
the Arabs -wish to denote anytbing of dubious 
authority, they call it a fable of Tasm. 

Tho extinction of these tribes, aocord- 
ing to the Qur’s'm, was miraculous, and a 
signal example of Divine vengeance.' The 
posterity of ‘Ad and §amud had abandoned 
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llio ' 'ov'.liip +]in truo ( ilofl, and InpHod into | 
iticovrn.'itde idalutry. had hoon chastisod 

with a ihreo y oars’ tlmuj’liK hut their hearts 
remaiih' i baialonod. To th»' former wasi sent 
the Projihet Hud, to ),ccl,nin them and preach 
the UTiitv of the (I )dhe}id. *• 0 my people ! ” 
exclaimed the propliet, •" aah pardon of your 
Lord; then i urn unto [liin -with penitence, 
(and) He will .send' down the heavens upon 
you with copious rains, and witli slronKth in 
addition to your strength will He increase 
you" Pew believed, and the overthrow of 
the idolaters was effected hy a hot and snf- 
fooatiiig wind, that Idow noveu nights and 
eight days without intermission, aeeompunied 
with a terrihle earthquake, hy which tlioii 
idols were hrokon to pieces, and their hensefi 
throw'll to the ground. (See (Jur'an, Surah vii. 

(iff, xi. •‘iS.) Luqman, who, acjiovding to some, 
was a famous king of the ‘Adites, and. who 
lived to the age of seven eagles, escaped, with 
about sivty others, the common calamity 
'I'hese few survivors gave rise to a tribe ‘ 
called the Latter ‘Ad; hut on account of their 
erimes they were transformed, aa the (Qur’an 
states, into asses or monkeys. , Eliid relnrued 
to llnxramaul. and was buried in the neigh- 
bourhood. whore a small town, Qabi Hfnl, 
still bears his name. Among the Arabs, "Ad 
o.xprosf-eM tho same remote age thattiiiturn or 
Ogygos did among the (Irecks ; anything of 
extreme antiquity is said to be ”as old as 
King ‘Ad.” 

Tho idolatrous tribe of Samud had the 
prophet Salih sent to them, whom D’ilerbelot 
makes the .son of Arphaxad, while Bochart 
and Sale suppose him to be Peleg, the 
brother of Joktan. His preaching had iittlo 
effect. The fate of tho ‘Adites, instead of 
being a w’arning, only set them to dig caverns 
in the I'Ocks, whore they hoped to e.seape tho 
vengeance of winds and tempests. Othm-s 
demanded a sign from tho prophet in token of 
his miasion. As a condition of their belief, 
they ohallonged him to a tiial of ])ower, 
similar to what took place between ifllijab 
and the priests of Baal, and promised to 
follow the deity that should gain the triumph. 
From a certain roo,k a camel big with young 
was to come forth in thoir prosenco. The 
Idolaters were foiled ; for on $iUih s pointing 
to the spot, a she-camel was produced, with a 
young one ready weaned. This minaelc 
wrought conviction in a few ; but the rest, far 
from believing, hamstrung the mother, killed 
her miraculous progeny, and divided the 
flesh among them. This act of impiety sealed 
their doom. “ And a violent tempest overtook 
the wicked, and they were found moatrafce on 
their breasts in their abodes.” (Qur’an, 
Siirali vii. 71, xi. 64.) 

The tribes of Jadia and Taani owe then'' 
extinction to a different cause.. A certain 
despot, a 'I’asmite, but sovereign of both 1 ribes, 
had rendered himself detested by a voluptuous 
law claiming for himself a priority of right 
over all the brides of the Jadisites. This 
insuH was not to be tolerated. A conspiracy 
was formed. The king and his ehiefa were 
invited to an entertainmeni The .nveitgers 


had prixately hidden the!'- '.ward'-! in tk , 
sand, and in the mniuciit <if mirS’i .uni fos- 
tivity Ihey fell npnn tin* 13* nil ,nul hi? 
retinue, and (Inallv c Lirp.if ml tho greatw 
part of his subjects. 

IJ, — The pure .\rah-. arc those %vhn claim 
to li(‘ desceiiflcd from Joktan oj Qahtan, whorit 
the present Vrahs i.-guid .1 ? tlicir pa iirnpa! 
founder. The memhetj of this genuinci 
stoek are styled iiL-A! ilm l-'Arhuah, the 
genuine .drabs. According l‘< thear genealogy 
<»f this jiatriar-h. in', di'scwid nils forniod two 
distinct hninche,. Yifiuih, mic aif his .som, 
founded t)ie kingdom of al- Y.iinan, and Jurlium 
that of ill Hij.ix. These two me ihetnily sous 
sp.iken of by tin' .Vnihs. Their mmm-. do not 
ticLMir in Suriptui 0 ; hut it has been conjep. 
tured that lliev wore the Jin.ih and Oadoram 
mentioned by Muses ict iimwng the thirteen 
planters of Arabia ((fen, v, JAJ). 

In the division of their n.itioo uito trihos 
tho Arabs roseinhle the Ji'w-. From sin early 
oru they havo retained the distinetiou of scipBc 
rate and iudepondtuit f.aniiliofi. This partition 
was adverse to the eoniuilidiitioii of power or 
politu'al uitlnuiico, hut it lurnisht'K our ehief 
guide into the dark abyss of thmr anliquitieB. 
Tho posterity of Ya'riib f-i'read find niniti- 
pliod into iumimerahlo clans. New aece.sftjons 
rendered new mhdivifiions nece.is.ity. In I he 
genealogioiil tables of Sale, Uagriier, and 
Saiyid Ahmad Khan, are iimimeiatcd nearly 
three-soot'H trihcH of gMiuino Arabs, many of 
whom became eelebraled long before tho thus 
of Muhammad, and unne uf them retain their 
names oven at the presoni d.iy. 

Ill, — The ‘Ai’ahii 'f-Mustu^iihah, tho numl 
Arabs, claim to he deueeiided from fslnnael 
and the daughter of al-Muv.n'/,. King of 
ai-HiJax, whom he, took to wife, and was of the 
ninth generatiun from Jurhum, the foundar oi 
tlmt kingdom. Of the Jwlnnnitea, till tlw 
time of I'lhniaiil, litllo is recorded, except tlw 
namea of thmr primnw or chiofs, and that 
they had poaseasion of the territory of al-Hijaa 
But as Muhammad traces his descent to tliif 
alliance, the Arabs have been ifm<re thin 
uaually careful to preserve and adorn hii 
genoalogy. The want of a pure ancestry is 
in their estimation, more tluin compoKwatP! 
hythe dignity of so sacred a connexion; fo 
they boast as much as tho Jews of beiii| 
reoKoned the children of Abraham. Thi 
cirenrastdnee w»ll aocrmiit for the prefcroiie 
■with which they imifunnly regard thie branci 
of their pedigree, and for the hmny rowanti 
legends they have grafted upon it. It i« no 
improbable that the old giants and idolaieT 
suffered an imaginary extinction to make wa 
for a more f.avoured race, and that Bivin 
chastisements al-ways overlook those wh 
dared to invade their consecrated terri 
tones. 

The Reripttire account of the expulsion an 
destiny of this venerated progenitor of th 
Arabs is brief, but simple and affactln; 
Ishmael ■was the son of Abraham by liaga, 
an Egyptian slave. When fourteen years < 
age, he was supplanted in the hopes aa 
affections of -bis father by the birth of Isas 
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through whom the ju-omi'^es woio to descend. 
This event made it necessary to lemove the 
unhappy female and her child, wiio -were 
accordingly sent forth to seek their fortune 
in some of the surrounding unoccupied dis- 
tricts. A small supply of provisions, and a 
bottle of water on her shoulder, was all sho 
carried from the tent of her master. Direct- 
ing her steps towards her native coimtry, she 
wandered with the lad in the wilderness ol 
Beer-sheba. which was destitute of .springs. 
Hei'e her stock failed, and it seemed impos- 
sible to avoid perishing by hunger or thirst. 
She resigned herself to her melancholy pro- 
spects, b\xt the feelings of the mother were 
moi'e acute than the agonies of want and 
despair. Unable to witness her .son’s death, 
she laid him under one of tlie .sluruhs, 
took an ‘iffeeting leave of him, and retmed 
to a distance, And she went, and sat 
her down over against him, a, good way off. 
as it were a bow-shot ; for she said. Let 
me not see the death of the child. And she 
sat over against him, and lifted up her voice 
and w’ept.” (Uen. xxi. IG. ) At this moment 
an angel directed her to a well of water 
clo.SG at hand, — a discovery to which they 
owed the preservation of their live.s. A pi-o- 
mise formerly given was renewed, that 
ahmaelwas to become a great nation — that 
he was to be a wild man — his hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him. 
The travellers continued their journey to the 
wilderness of Paran. aild there took up their 
residence. In due time the lad gi'cw to man- 
hood, and greatly distinguished himself as an 
archer, and his mother took him a wife out of 
her ovra land. Here the- sacred nan-ative 
breaks off abruptly, the majn object of l!dose.s 
being to follow the history of Abraham’s 
descendants through the line of Isaac. The 
Arabs, in their version of Ishmael’s history, 
have mixed a great deal of romance with the 
narrative of Scripture. They assert that 
al-Hijaz was the district where he settled, and 
that Makkah, then an arid wilderness, was the 
identical spot whore his life was providentially 
saved, and where Ilagar died and wa.s buried. 
The well pointed out by the angel, they be- 
lieve to be the famous Zamzam, of which all 
pious Muslims drink to thi.s day. They 
make no allusion to his alliance with the 
BgyiDtian woman, by whom he had twelve 
sons (Gen. xxv. 12-18), the chiefs of as many 
nations, and the possessors of separate towns; 
but as polygamy was eonraioii in his age and 
country, it is not improbahlo he may have 
had more wi yes than one. 

It was, say they, to commemorate the 
miraculous preservation of Ishmaei that God 
commanded Abraham to build the Ka*bah, 
and bis son to furnish the necessary 
materials. 

Muhammadfiu writers give the following 
account of I.shmael and his descendants i — 
Ishmaei was constituted the prince and first 
high -priest of Makkah, and. during half a 
centimy he preached to the incredulous Arabs. 

. At his death, which happened forty -eight 
' years after that of Abraham, and in the i37th 


of his age. he was buned in the tomb of his 
mother Ilagar. Between the erection of the 
Kabbah and the birth of their Prophet, the 
Arabs i-eckon about 2,740 years. Ishmaei 
was succeeded in ihe regal and sacerdotal 
office by his eldest son Nebat, although the 
pedigree of Afuhaminad i.s traced from Kedar. 
a younger brother. But his family did not 
long enjoy this double authority ; for, in pro- 
gress of time, the Jurbumites seized the go 
vernment and the guardianship of the temple, 
which they maintained about 300 years. 
These last, again, having corrupted the true 
wor.sbip, were assailed, as a punishment of 
their crimes, first by the scimitars of the 
Ishmaelitea, who drove them from Makkah, 
and then by divers maladies, by which 
the . whole race finally perished. Before 
glutting Makkah, however, they committed 
every kind of sacrilege and indignity. They 
filled up the Zamzam well, after haring 
thrPwn into it the treasures and sacred 
utensils of the temple, ihe blnck stone, the 
swords and cuirasses of Qala*ah, the 'two 
golden gazelles presented by one of the 
kings of Arabia, the sacred image of the ram 
sub.stituled for Isaac, and all the precious 
movabloh, forming at once the object and 
the workmanship of a superslibious devo- 
tion. For several centuries the posterity 
of Ishmaei kept possession of the supreme 
dignity. 

The following i.s the list of chiefs who 
are .said to have ruled the Hpaz, and to have 
been the lineal ancestors of Muhammad, as far 
as ‘Adnan ; ~ 

A.i>. r>38 ’Abdu ‘llrili,the father of Muhammad. 

505 ‘Abdu ’l-Miittalib. 

472 Ilashim. 

430 ‘Abd Manaf. 

40G Qusaiy. 

373 Kilab. 

340 Murrah. 

307 Ka'ab. 

274 Luwaiy. 

243 Gbalib. 

208 Fihr or Quraish. 

175 Malik. 

142 an-Nazr. 

109 Kinanali. 

76 Khuzaimah. 

43 Mudrlkah. 

iO al-Ya’s. 

•B.C. 28 iVluzai-. 

56 Nizav. 

89 Marndd. 

122 ‘Adnan, ’ 

The period between Ishniael and ‘Adnan is 
variously estimated, some reckoning forty, 
oohers only seven, generations. The authority 
of Abu’l-Pida, who makes it ten. is that gene- 
rally followed by the Arabs, being founded on 
a tradition of one of MuhainmuA’s wivo.s. 
Making eveiy allowance, however, for patri- 
archal longevity, even forty genevations are 
inBofficient to extend over a apace of nearly 
2,500 years. From 'Adnan to Muhammad 
the genealogy ie considered certain, compre- 
hending twenty-one generations, and nearly 
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160 clifToront tribes, all branohing off from 
tlio same parent stem. 

(See Aoii 'l-Fida ; Q-agnier’s Vie de Maho- 
met ; Pocock, Specif}}. Arab. ITist. ; Saiyid 
Alimad Khan’a Essaijs ; Sale’s Koran, Prelim. 

I>i& ; Crichton’s Hist. Arabia.) 

AE.A.BIC. hisanuAlA Arab ; Lu- 

c/katu 'I-'' Arab, The classical language of 
Arabia is held to he tho language of the 
Qur’an, and of tho Traditions of Muhammad, 
and by reason of its incompai'ablo excelleneo 
is called al-luyhuh, or ’^‘tho language.” 
(Seo Qur’an, Surah svi. 103, “ Tlrey say. Surely 
a person taaoheth him [i.e. Muhammad]. But 
tho tongue of him at whom they hint is 
foreign, while this p.e. tho Qur’an] -is plain 
Arabic.”) 

This classical language is often termed, by 
the Arabians themselves, tho language of 
Ala'add, and the language of hinzar. and is 
a compound of many sister dialects, very 
often differing among themsolvea, which 
were spoken throughout the whole of tho 
Peninsula before the religion of Muhammad 
incited tho nation to spread its oonquei-ing 
armies over foreign countries. Before that 
period, feuds among the tribes, throughout 
the whole extent of their tendtory, had pre* 
vented the blending of their dialects into one 
uniform language ; but this effect of disunion 
was counteracted in a great measure by the 
institution of the sacred months, in which all 
acts of hostility were most strictly interdicted, 
and by the annual pilgrimage, and the yearly 
fair hold at ‘Uk^z, at which tho poets of the 
various tribes contended for the meed of 
general admiration. 

Qatadah says that tho Quraish tribe used to 
cull what was most excellent in the clialeets 
of Arabia, so that their dialect became the 
beat of all. This assertion, however, is not 
altogether correct, for many of the children 
of the tribe of Qm-aish, in the time of Muham- 
mad, were sent into the desert to be them j 
nursed, in order to acquire the . utmost 
chasteness of speech. Muhammad himself 
was sent to be brought up among the tribe of 
Sa‘d ibn Bakr ibn Hawazin, descendants of 
Muzar, but not in the line of Quraish ; and he 
is said to have urged the facts of his being a 
Quraish, and having also grown up among 
the tribe of Sa‘cl, as the grounds of his 
claim to bo the most ehaste in speech of the 
Arabs. Certain it is that the language of 
Ma^add was charactorised by the highest degree 
of perfection, copiousness, and uniformity, in 
the time of Mnljammad, although it after- 
wards declined. 

The language of the Qur’an is universally 
acknowledged to he the moat perfect fonu of 
Arabic speech. At the same time we must 
not forget that the acknowledged claims of the 
Qur’an to be the direct utterance of the 
Divinity have made it impossible for any 
Muslim to criticise the work, and it has^be- 
come the standard by which other lileraiy 
compositions have to be Judged. (See Lane’s 
Introduction to his Arabic Dictionary, and 
Palmer’s Qur'an.) 


ARABIC LBXIGOHS. The first 

Arabic lexicon is that which is generally 
ascribed to al-Khalil, and eiititle.<l Kitdhn'l 
‘Ain The following are the most tielehiatod 
Arabic dictionarios coinposod after Iho '.i>}i. 
The Jamhwah, by Ibn Bnraid, died a . h . .521, 
The Tahz'ih, by al-Azhaii, died A.u. ‘.570. 

Tho Muhlf, by the Sahib Tbii ‘Abbild, died 
A.K. 385. 

The Mupiud, by Ibn B'fu'is, died a.ii. 31)5. 

Tho Sikdh, by al-Jaiihari, died a.ii. 3S)8. 

'Tho Ja}ui‘‘. by al-Qaxzfiz. died a. a. 112. 

The Mudfl), by Abu Ghalih, dual A.u. 136. 
The Miihicim, by Ilm SIdah, died a.k. 458. 
The Asds. by az-Zantaklishan. died a.u. 
538. 

Tho Miiqhrih, by al-Mutanizi, died A.u. 
GIO. 

Tho ‘Ubdb, by as->^aghaui, died A.u. 660, 

The {J.'>nnu’i-‘Arah,hy Ibn Mukavram, died 
A.u. 711. 

The Tahziba 't-Tahzlb. by tiahmud at- 
Tanfddii, died A.H 723. 

The Misbah. by Ahmad ibn Muhiinmiad 
al-Faiyutnl, compiled a.h. 731. 

The Muyhni 'l-L'ibih, by Ibn Hishrmi, died 
A.H. 761. 

The QmiuH, by al-Pairfizftbadi, died a . h . 
816 , 

The Sihuk (says Mr. Lane in bis Preface 
to his Dictionary), is among the books of 
lexicology like the of ' Al‘Buklut}i 

amongst the books of traditions ; for tho point 
on which lnm.s tho title* to reliance is not tho 
copiousness of the collection, but the condi- 
tion of gonuinonoas and corroctnes.s. 

Two well-known dictionaries, iiompiloil in 
modern times in Hindustan, arc the Gh iymtt 'I- 
Lughai, by Maulawl Qfeiyfisu ’d-din of Ram- 
pur, and the Muntalia *l-‘Arah, by ‘Abdu 'r 
Rahim ibn ‘Abdu 'l-Karim of ^afipur, Thest 
are both Arabic and Persian lexicons. 

The Arabic-Latin dictionary of .Tacob 
Golius, was printed at Leyden, a.u. 1663; 
that of Freytag at Hallo, A.i>. 18.30-35. 

Tho Arabic-EugHsh and English-Arftbic 
dictionaries extant are — 

Richardson’s Porsian-Arabie-Iilnglisli, a.u. 
1777. 

Richardson’s English-Porskn-Arabie, a.b, 
1810. 

Francis Johnson’s Poraian-Arabic-English, 
A.J>. 1852. 

Catafago’s Arabic-Biiglish and Englkh- 
Arabic, new edition, 187,3. 

Lane’s Arabic-English, A.i>, 1863 to 1882, 
imperfect. 

Dr. Badger's English-Avabic, a.i>. 1881. 

Dr, Steingass’s English- Arabic, a.d, 1882. 

a_l-A‘B 1P (UysS^). (1) The 

partition between heaven and hell, described 
in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 44, “ Betwkt the two 
(heaven and hall) there is a partition* and on 
al-A‘raf are men who know all by their marks ; 
and they shall cry out to the mhabitantH of 
Paradise, ‘Peace bo upon you t' (but) they 
have not (yet) entered it, althougli they so 
desire And when their sight is turned towards 
tho dwellers in the Fire, they say, * 0 our Lord, 



AROHITBCTURE 


^ABAFAH 

place us not with the unjust people.’” Accord- 
ing to Sale, al-A^rdf is derived from the verb 
^arafa, which signifies “ to distinguish between 
things, or to part them”; though some com- 
mentators give another reason for the imposi- 
tion of this name, because, say they, those who 
stand on this partition will know and distinguish 
the blessed from the damned by their respec- 
tive marks or characteristics : and others say 
the word properly intends anything that is 
ekvateA, as such a wall of separation must 
be supposed to be. Soma imagine it to 
be a sort of Ihnbo for the patriarchs and pro- 
phets, or for the martyrs and those who have 
been most eminent for sanctity. Other’s 
place here those whose good and evil works 
are so equal that they exactly counterpoise 
each other, and therefore deservo neither 
reward nor punishment ; and these, say they, 
will on the last day be admitted into Paradise, 
after they shall have performed an act of 
adoration, which will be imputed to them as 
a merit, and will make the scale of their good 
works to preponderate. Others Suppose this 
intemediate space will be a receptacle for 
those who have gone to war, without their 
parents’ leave, and therein suffered mai’- 
tyrdom ; being excluded from Paradise for 
their disobedience, and, escaping hell because 
they are martyrs, (2) The title of Surah vii. 
(8) A tei'm used by fjiufi mysticvS to express 
a condition of the mind and soul when medi- 
tating on the existence of Ood in all things. 

‘ARAFAH C&iyc). The vigil of the 
‘Idu ’1-Azha, or Feast of Sacrifice, when the 
pilgrims proceed to Mount ‘Arafat, [‘inu 
’l-azha.] 

‘ARAFAT or ^Arafah. 

The “ Mount of Recognition,” situated twelve 
miles from Makkah; the place where the 
pilgrims stay on the ninth day of the pil- 
grimage, and recite the mid-day and after- 
noon prayers, and hear the jautbah or 
sermon. Hence it is a name given to the 
ninth day of the month Zu ’1-Hijjah. Upon 
the origin of the name given to this mountain, 
Burton says, “ The Holy Hill owes its name 
to the following legend; — ^When our fii-st 
parents forfeited heaven for eating wheat, 
which deprived them of their primeval purity, 
they were cast down upon earth. The ser- 
pent descended upon Ispahan, the peacock at 
Oabul ; Satan at Bilbays (others say Semnan 
or Seistan), Eve upon ‘Arafat, and Adam at 
Ceylon (Rarandib), The latter, determining 
to seek his wife, began a Journey, to which 
the earth owes its present mottled appear- 
ance. Wherever oui* first father placed his 
foot, which was large, a town afterwards 
arose ; and between the strides will always 
be country. Wandering for many years, he 
came to the Mountain of Mercy, where our 
common mother was continually calling upon 
his name, and their recognition of each other 
gave the place the name of Arafah." 

ARlZl Lit “lands”; the 

sale of lands. Tombs are not included in the 
sale of lands. A place or station for casting 
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the harvest is not considered to bo amongst 
the rights and advantages of land, and there- 
fore does not ontor into the sale of it. 
(Baillie’s Law of Sale, pages 54, 55.) 
[lakd.] 

AROHITEOTTJRF. The term 

cenic is usually applied by English writers to 
Muhammadan architecture. But though the 
style may be traced to the Arabians, they 
cannot themselves be considered the inventoA 
of it. They had, ip fact, no distinctive .stylo 
of their own when they made their rapid con- 
quests, but adapted existing styles of archi- 
tecture to meet the religious and national 
feelings of the Muslims. 

Muhammad built a mosque at al-Madinah, 
but it was an exceedingly simple structure, 
and he left no directions in tho Qur’an or in 
the Traditions on the subject. 

The typical varieties of the earlier Muham- 
madan architecture are those which appeared 
in ,Spain and in Egypt ; its later form 
appeared in Constantinople. The oldest 
specimen of Saracenic architectui’e in Siiam is 
the mosque of Cordova, which now serves as 
the cathedral of the city. It was commenced 
by the Khalifah ‘Abdu ’r- Rahman, 786 A.i>., 



IN THE SAJSraTUARY OE THE CATHKDIiAE OS’ 
CORDOVA. 


with the avowed intention that it should he 
the finest mosque in the world, and Byzantine 
architects are said to have been specially 
invited to superintend its oonstruction. 

The earliest of the Muliammedan buildings 
in Egypt, of which any portions still i-emain, is 
the Mosque of ‘Amr at old Cairo, begun 
about A.D. 642, but greatly altered or rebuilt 
about .sixty yeaw later. 

On the capture of Constantinople, St. Sophia 
was converted by the Muslim conquerors into 
their chief Mosque, and made their architec- 
tural model. The older Saracenic stylo, as 
seen at Cordova and old Cairo, coniinued to 
be tho basis of the new, but it was modified 
throughout by Byzantine influence, ' Iir Persia 




iEOHlTHOTUBE 


AROHlTECTUfiE 


ay floarly irace iix Mulaamtaadaa buiid- 
tlie older Persian type, and in India 



lie Saraeemc aiehitects showed ihe s.nme 
pliancy in adopting the styles of the various 
peoples aruungst svhoin they settled It thus 
happens (says Fergusson, in his Hiftonj of 
Indian Arch' tutu re) ^ that vvo have at least 
twelve or fifteen difiVient styles of MuViarn- 
maclan architecture in Central Asia and in 
India. 



IN THE TAJ- MAHAtP, AGBA. 

A striking and distinctive feature in early 
Muhaminadan architectoa is the horse-shoe 
arch, -which in timo gives way to a cusped or 
scalloped arch, strictly so teiJned, the outline 
being produced by intersecting semi-arches. 
Another variety of Haracenic ai'oh is the cir- 
cular-headed and stilted form. The pillars are 
commonly of exceedingly slender proportions. 


almost to apparent inseciuity. but owing to 
the style of the embeUishment this lightness 



of pailicular forms tends to hoighlen (he 
general luxuriance, Home have imagiuod th.iL 
this eh/neiit of slenderness in ugaid lo 
pillars indicates s. tent origin (d Ihe style. 
This, tent-like eharaeter bins l/een furUior kept 
up by concave ceiling* and cupolas, embla- 
zoned v/ith pamling and ^,,ildiug. Decorations 
compoaed of animal and human llguie.H. being 
mierdicled by Wlahninmatlan law [ncTi'Kns'] 
are not found in ynr.K*etiie architeetuie ; 
but their geornctncal patlern.s ei,hibit sin 
giikr beauty and coaiplexily, moxhauHtible 
variety of rombinaUop&, and a sxondeilul 
degiee of harmonious uitricacy, arising out of 
very simple elements. Lattice or open ticdii.s 



BAKLY PA-niAH Sl'YEE IN tm CJUtB BOTtWKQS 
AT BM.HX. 

work is another fertile Bouree of embellish- 
ment, and is similar to the tracery met wHli 
in Gothic buildings. Another ehaiaetorisfu* 
of Saracenic style is that of the dome. For 
the most paid domes occur m mosques ami 
tombs, and are of Byzantine origin, Miuarots 
are also a special feature in Muhammadan 
mosques, and contribute much to the pie- 
turesqueneas of these buildings. They are 



■AETYAH 


ASHAB 
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foT 3 nd in mosques of the later Saracenic style. 
(See Fergusson’a Indian and EasUrn Ardiite^- 



TN A ItOlTSB IN PBSnA-VrAR. 

fare, Mr. Owen Jones’s Alhambra Palace, Iler- 
semer’a Arahsclie Bancerziei ungen.) 

‘ABITAH (V)- of sale 

permitted in Islam, namely, wlmn a person 
computes -^vhat nxiantlty of fruit there is on a 
tree and sells it before it is plucked, (Mish- 
hat, xii. c. y.) 

‘ABTTAH (hy^). (1) A loan for 

the use of anything of which, darz cannot bo 
made : e.g, the loan of a horse is "Arrgah ; 
the loan of money i.s Qars. (2) A gift, of 
wMch the folhntlng is an ex.amplfl i — A person 
makes si gift io sinothei' of the dates of a 
palm-tred in his gsirden; but having ssfter- 
wards Home doubt of the prsVpriety of that, 
person coming daily to his gsirdon where 
his family usually are, and being sit the 
same time unwillitig to depait from his 
promiso, or to retract his gift, ho gives 
some of the dates that havsi already been 
pnlled in lien of those upon the tree. 
(Baillie's fMW of Bak^ p. 800,) 

ABK, NOAH^S {tf- It is 

mentioned in the history of ths) Deluge, an 
recorded in the Qur’an* in two places — tjfirah 
xi. 80, ** Build the s«k imdar our eye and after 
our revelation,” and Surah xxiii 27. There 
is also supposed tii bo an allusion to the ark 
in Siirah xxxvi. 41* “ And a sign to thorn is 
that we bare their offeprhig in the laden ship.” 

Al-Bai^awi says tiiat Noah was two yeai's 
building the ark, ■which was 000 cubits long, 
,^0 ■wide, and 80 broad, and •wbieh 'was made 
of Indian plane-tree ; that it consisted of 
three storeys, the lowest for beasts, the middle 
for men and women (who were separated 
from, each othert, and the highest for birds. 

The ark ia said to have rested on the mouu- 

tsin al-.,Jiidi [noAH.j 

ABK OF THB COTENANT. The 


Hebrevr word for ^‘Ark’' is {i.e. 

T •• 

a chest, a coffer), Chaid. 

*** 

Arabic wisyjls , SyU*. See Qur’an, Surah 
li. 249, “• The sign of his (Saul’s) kingdom is 
that there shall coma unto you the ark 
{Tdbut) , in it shall he security /"or the Sbachi- 
nah. sctkinak, Heb. your 

Lord, and the relics of what the family 
of Moses and the family of Aaron left ; the 
angel’s shall bear it,” Jalaln ’d-din says 
this ?irk contained the mages of the prophets, 
and was sent down from heaven to Adam, 
and at length c-ame to the Israelite.^, ■who put 
great confidence therein, and continually car- 
ried it in front of their amy, till it was taken 
by the jVmalokitos, But on this occasion the 
angels bi ought it back in the sight of all the 
people, and placed it at the feet of Saul 
(T«/?lf), who was thereupon unanimously 
received as king. 

AEMS, Tlie Sale of. The sale of 

ai'mour or warlike stores to rebels, or hi their 
camp, is forbidden, because selling arms into 
the hands of rebels is au assi.stance to defec- 
tion. But it IS not forbidden to sell the mate- 
rials for making ams to such persona. 
(Hamilton’s HidSyah, vol. ii. 225.) 

AB>SH (yi*;'). ’‘(1.) A legal term 

for oompensatiou. (2.) A mulct ; a iino ; par- 
ticularly that which is paid for shedding of 
Wood. (3.) A gift for conciliating the favour 
of a judge; a bribe. (4.) Whatever a pur- 
chaser receives from a seller after discovor- 
ing a fault in the article bought. 

‘AESH The tmn used in 

the Qur’an for the throne of Hod. Sfirah ix. 
181, “He is the Lord of. tho mighty throne.'' 
Tlusainl. the commentator, says the throne 
has 8,000 pillars, and tho distanca notween 
each pillar is 8,000.000 miles. 

ASABAH A legal term 

for male relatives by the father’s side, 
agnates. 

ASAF (ujL»\), The wa^Ji’ or prime 
minietcr of Solomon. Alluded to in the 
Qur’an, Surah xxvii. 40, as “ He with whom 
was knowledge of the scripture." Muham 
madan commentators say he was the son of 
Barkhiya. 

ASAB (/I). Eelatiiig ; handiTag 

down by tradition. G-enerally used for a 
Hadis related by one of the OoiIipani()us, as 
disHuguishod from one of tho Prophet’s own, 

Ai.-ABABTr ’SH-SHABlF (/SI 
Tho sacred relic. A hair 
of either the beard or mustachios of Muham- 
mad, or a fool-print of the Prophet. One of 
those sacred relics (a hair of his board) i.s 
exhibited in the great mosque at Delhi, 
another in » mosque in Oaahmore. 

ASHlB (wV«\), pi of Se^b. 

The Companions Associates of Muhammad. 




ASHABTJ 
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The term used for a single companion is 
iiahSbt Concerning the title of *■ Companion.” 
there is considerable controYeisy as to the 
persons to whom it can ho applied. Sa'id 
ibn- al-Musaiyab reckoned none* a “Com- 
panion,” but those who had been a year or 
more with Muhammad, and had gone on a 
■warlike expedition with him. Some say that 
everyone who had attained puberty, had em- 
braced Islam, and '•had seen the Prophet, wa.s 
a “ Companion,” even though he had attended 
Muhammad but an hour. Others, however, 
affirm that none could be a “Companion” 
unless Mhhamniad ehoso him and he chose 
Muhammad, and he adhered to the Prophet 
at all times. The general opinion is that 
every one who embraced Islam, saw the Pro- 
phet, and accompanied him, even for a short 
time, was a “ Companion.” 

It is 1 elated that the Prophet matched to 
Makkali vuth 10.000 Muslims, to Hunain wdth 
12,000, and that 40,000 accompanied him on 
the faiewell pilgrimage. The number uf the 
“ Companions ” at his death is said to have 
been 144,000. 

In point of merit, the rofngoes (Mvhajii uii) 
are more worthy than the auxiliaiios (An’tot ) ; 
hut by way of precedence, the auxiliaries aio 
more worthy than the lalci refugees. 

The “ Companions ” have been arranged in 
thil’teen classes, which aro given by Abu 'l-Fida 
as follows; — 1. Those who first embraced 
Islam, such as Khadljah, ‘Ali, Zaid, and Abu 
Bakr, and those who did not delay till ho had 
established his mission. 11. The Oonipaiiion.s 
who believed in him after his mission had 
been fully established, amongst w'hom was 
‘Umar. TIL Those who fled to Abyssinia. 
IV. The first Companions of ‘Aqabah, who 
preceeded the Auxiliaries. V. The .second 
Companions of ‘Aqabah. VI. The third Com- 
panions of ‘Aqabah, who wore seventy. VII. 
The refugees who went to the Piophct after 
his flight, when ho was at Qnbu, before the 
erection of the temple. VTII. The soldiers of 
the groat battle of Badr. IX. Those who 
ioineci Islam between Badr and Hudaikiyah, 
X. Those who took the oath of fealty under 
the acacia tree at Hudaibiyah. XI. Those wdio 
joined after the treaty of Hudaibiyah, but 
before the conquest. XII. Thpse that embraced 
Islam on the day of conquest. XIII. Those 
who were children in the time of the Pro- 
phet,’ and had seen him. 

Muhammad frequently commended the 
“ Companions,” a-tid spoke of their excellences 
and virtues, a chapter in the Traditions being 
devoted to this subject. (JMishkat, xxiv. e. 
xiii.) He is related to have said, “ My com- 
panions are like stars by which roads aro 
foigid, for which ever companion you follow 
you will find the right road.” 

al-AS^ABU ’L-ElL ( vW^). 

“ The Oompaniops of the Elephant.” A term 
used in the Chapter of the Elephant, or the 
ovth Surah ; — “ Hast thou not seen how thy 
Lord dealt with the wwpmiims of the dephant ? 
Did He not cause their stratagem to miscarry? 


AL~ASH^AE1YAH 

And He sent against them birds in flocks, 
small stones did they hurl down upon them, 
and ho made them like sluhlilc calmi down! ” 

This lefeis lo tho .irmy of Abiahuh. the 
Christian king of Abyssinia and Arabia Felix, 
said to have been lost, in ihe year of Miihain- 
maeVs birth, in an expodition against Makknh 
for tho purpose of dostroyiug the KaMiah. This 
army was cut off by small-pox, and there i.s no 
doubt, as the Arabic word for wnall-pox also 
means “ .small stones, ” in reference to the 
hard gravelly feeling of Ihe pustule.s, what is 
tho true intorprotaiion of tho fourth verse of 
this Surah, which, like many other pof'tifal 
passages in the Qur'fiii. has fonued tin* starl- 
ing point for the most jmeiih* and extravagant 
legends. 

ASHABU ’L-KAHF 

“The Cowpanious of llu* (hue,” i.,>. thoHcvon 
Sleepers, lumiiiuned in ihe Sura hi or 

Chapter xviii. of the Qui'au. 'rite story, as 
told Viy eail\ Christiiin wiiteis, w given by 
Gibbon (AVw mu! FulL Chapter xxxi.). Wlusii 
the Emperor Deems persecuted the Christians, 
seven noble yuuth.s of Ephesus arc said to 
have concealed thoni.selve.s in a cave in the 
side of a mountain, w here they wore doomed 
lo perish by tho tyrant, who gave mders tiial 
the entrance should he firmly seeuretl with a 
pile of huge stones. They immediately fell 
into a deep slumber, which was miraeulouHly 
jiroloiiged, without injuring tho powers of life, 
diuiiig a period of 187 years. 'FhLs pojmhir 
tale, which Muli.ammad muht have heard 
w'hen he drove his camels to the fairs of 
Syria, is introduced into tlie Qur’an as a 
divine revelation. 

__ ASHABF ’S-SUPPAIl 

“ The Kitiers on the bendi ” 
of tho temple at Makkah. They are Ihn.s de- 
scribed liy Ahu ’l-Kida; “ Tht'V wi're fouir 
fitrangei.s. without friend.s or plueo of abode, 
w’}u> claimed the promises of the Apostle of 
God and implored his proteelion. 'I’huH tho 
porch of the temple beo.uuo thi'ir mansimi, 
and thence they obtained their name. When 
Muhammad went to meals, he used to cal! 
some of them to partake with him ; and he 
selected others to eat with his cornpanionR.” 

’ASHARAH MUBASHSHAEAH 
(SjA-.-. Syuc). “ The ten who ret'oivml 
glad tidings.” Ten of the most diathiguished of 
Muhammad’s followers, wdiofiij c'ertaiii enlrarwe 
into Paradise die is said to have foretold, 
Thoy are Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, Usmun. ‘Alh 
Talhah, az-Ztibair, ‘Abdu ’r-Rahmfin, Banl-ibti- 
Abii-Waqqds, Sa‘icl ibn Zaid, Ahu ‘Ubaldiili 
ibn al- J arrah. (Mishkdt, book xxiv, a. xx., pai i 
ii.) Muhammad declared it proaumptiott for 
anyone to count upon an entrance Into 
heaven with absolute eortainty, but he wade 
an exception in favour of these ten distin- 
guished person, s. 

al-ASH‘AB1YAH (VaI). a sec* 

foimed by Abu l-Ptasan ‘All ibn IsmMil 
al-Ash‘ari, horn a.h. 260 (a.». 873-4), 



AL"ARri‘AEtyAH 


ASWAD 


They bo?d Uuit tho attributes of God are 
distinct from His essence, yet in such a 
■way as to foi-bid any comparison beinff 
made between God and Ilis creatures. They 
say they are not “ ‘■ai’n nor gfiairi ” not of Hi's 
essence, noi distinct horn it: j.e. they cannot 
he compared with any other things. They 
also hold that God has one eternal will, 
from which proceed all things, tho good. 
and tho evil, the useful and tho hurtful. The 
destiny of man was written on the eternal 
table before the world was created. So far 
they go with the Kifiitis, but in oulcr to 
preserve tho moral responsibility of man, they 
say that he hag power to convert will into 
action But this power cannot create any- 
thing new, for then God’s soveroignty would 
be impaired , so they say that God in Hia pro- 
vidence so orders matters that whenever “ a 
man desires to do a cci-tain thing, good or 
bad, tho action corresponding to the de.sire is, 
there and then, created by God, and, as it 
weio, fitted onto the desire." Thus it seems 
as if it came naturally trom the will of the 
man, whereas it does not. This action is 
called Kash ( acquisition), because it is acquired 
by a special creative act of God. Il: is an 
act directed to the obtaining of profit or tho 
removing of injury; the term is therefore in- 
applicable to tho Doily. Abtl Bakr ai-Bakil- 
lani, a disciple <if al-Ash'ari, says; ‘ The 
essence or substance of tho action is the 
effect ot tho power of God, but its being an 
action of obedience, such as prayer, or an 
action of disobedience, such as fornioutum. 
are qualities of tho action, which proceed 
from the power of man.’’ The Imam Al- 
Haramain (a.h. 410—1'78) hold “■ that the 
actions of men were effected by the power 
which God has nreatod in man.’’ Abii Ishaq 
al-Isfarayini say-s : “ That which maketh im 
pression, or hath influence on action, is a 
compound of the power of God and the power 
of man." They als <3 believe that the vjord of 
God is eternal, though they acknowledge that 
the vocal sounds used in tho Qur’an, which are 
tho manifestation of that word, are created. 
They say, in short, that the Qur’ftu contains 
(1) the atornal word which existed in the 
essence of God before time was •, and (2; the 
utord which consists of sounds and combina- 
tions of letters. This last they call tho created 
word. 

Thus AI-Ash'ail traversed the main posi- 
tions of the Mutaailites, denying that man can, 
by the aid of his roasoii alone, rise to the 
knowledge of good ami evil. Ho must exer- 
cise no Judgmmit, but accept nit that m re- 
vealed. He hac m right to /tpply tJie moral 
lavs wliich affect men to the actions of God. 
Ii: cannot be asserted by tho human reason 
that the good will he rewarded or the bad 
punished in a futitrc wmdd. Mnn must always 
approach God as a slave, in whom there is no 
tight 01 * knowledge to judge of the actions of 
the Supreme. Whether God will accept the 
pen tent sinner or not cannot he asserted, for 
He is an absolute Sovereign, above all law. 
(Sale, from /in fChaldm ; Die Mn'-iaxiUtm 
odsr did Freidinker m hlam, von H Steiner. 
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iSGS', FurGesr/ii'c/ife Abu ’l-ffasan al-asFarisb^ 
yon W. Spitta, 187 G ; JDe Htrijd orerhet Dogma 
tn den Islam tot op El-usFarl^ door Dr. M. Th 
Houtsma, Leiden, 1875 ; and Expose tie la. 
Refenurw de CIslamime., by JI. A. F, Mehren 
Leiden, 1878.) 

‘ASIitJRA. Jjit. “the 

tenth.” A voiuntflry fast day, observed on the 
tenth of the month of Muharram., It is related 
tlmt Muhammad observed it, and said it was 
a day respected by Jews and Christians. 
(Mlshl-dt, vii. c, vii. 1.) 

It ns tho only day of Muharram observed 
by the Sunni Muslims, being the day on which 
it ig said God created Adam and Eve. heaven 
and hell, the tablet of decree, the pen, life, 
and death. It is kept by the Sunnis as a fast. 
[muuarham ] 

ASIYAH The ot 

Pharaoh. One of the four perfect women 
(the Virgin Mary, Kh adiiah. and Patimah, 
being the other three). See Mishkdlu 'l-Ma- 
sahik, xxiv. c 22. She is mentioned in tho 
Qur'an (Surah Jxvi. 11); •“And God stnkelh 
<iut a parable for those who believe : the wife 
of Phai-aoh, when she aaid, ‘ My Lord, build 
for me a hnirse with Thee in Paradise, and 
save mo from Pharaoh and bis works, and 
s.ave me from the unjust people.” 

ASL Cause, first principle, 

foundation. A^l-wafai^, “cause and effect,” 
" fundamental and derivative principle.’’ 

ASMA’U 'LLAH (^\ ['god, 

NAMES OP.] 

‘ASR (/«=). The afternoon, 

prayer, [prayers.] The title of the ciirrd 
Surah of the Qur’an 

APS. According to the- Imam 
Abu Hanifah, the ass is an unclean animal, and 
itb Qejh and milk are unlawful; nor is zakat to 
be civen on an ass. (Hamilton’s Wdagah, 
YoJ. i, 16, iv. 74. 86.) 

ASSISTANTS, [ansae.] 

ASTROLOay. Arabic ‘Ilmu 

nugim. Qatndah says, referring to the Qur’an, 
that God has created stars for three uses ; 
(1) as an ornament to the heavens (SmaK 
Ixvii. 5) ; (2) to stone the Devil w»ith (Surah 
Ixvii. .5) ; and (3) to direct travellers through 
the forests and on the sea (Surah xv. 16;. 
Muhammad condemns those who study the 
stars for any other purj>o.se (Mishkat., xxi, 
c. in. pt. iii.), and consequently the science of 
Astrology is not conaidered knvful in Islam. 

ASWAD An impostor 

who, in the time of Muhammad, (daimed 
the prophcitic office. His name was ‘Aihaiah 
ibn Ka*h, and he belonged to the tribe 
of ‘Aus, of which he was an infiiteniial cbiet. 
He was surnamed ^u ‘l-Himdr, or ‘-The 
Master of the Ass/' * because he used 

* But another Zn 'l-KMm&r, oj-, '“He 

with the veil " 
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frequontiy lo say, “The master of the ass 
ia coming unto mo,” and protended to receive 
his revolat ions Irom two angels, named Suhaik 
and Shuvaik. Being a good hand at legerde- 
main, and having a smooth tongue, be gained 
mightily on the multitude In the strange 
feats -whioh he shewed them, and the elo- 
quence of his discourse, By those means he 
greatly inoreaaed his power, and liaviiig made 
himself master of Najran and the territory of 
Ta’if, on the death of Bfidhan. the governor 
of Yarnail for Muhammad, he seized that pro- 
vince also, killing Shahr, the son of Badh.in, 
and taking to wife his widow Azud, who,se 
father he had also slain. The news being 
brought to Muhammad, he sent to his friends 
and to the tribe of Hamdiui, a p-arty of v/liom 
conspiring with Qais ihn ‘Ahd Yaghilth, who 
bore Aswad a grudge, and with Firiiz and 
Aswad’s wife, broke by night into his house, 
where Firuz surprised him. and cut citf his 
head- While dying, it Is said that he roared 
like a bull, at which his guards came to the 
chamber door, but were sent away by his 
wife, who told them that the prophet was 
only agitated bj’ the divine Inspiration. This 
was done the very night before Muhammad 
died. The next morning the conspirators 
caused the following proclamation to he 
made, viz. “ I bear witness that Muhammad 
ia the Apostle of God, and that ’Aihala is a 
liar”; and letters were immediately sent 
away to Muhammad, with an account of 
■what had been done ; hut a messenger from 
heaven outstripped them, and acquainted the 
prophet with the news, which ho imparted to 
his Companions a little before his death, the 
letters themselves not arriving till Abu Bakr 
was chosen Khallf. It is said that Muham- 
mad on his oooasion told those who attended 
him that before the Day of Judgment thirtjy 
more impostors, besides Musailiraah and As- 
wad, should appear. The whole time from 
the beginning of Aswad’s rebellion to his 
death was four months. 

ATHEIST, [dahki.] 

‘ATlEAH The sacrifice 

offered by the idolaftoa>s Arabs in the month 
of Rajah. It was allowed by the Prophet at 
the commencement of his mission, but was 
afterwards abolished. Mishkat, book iv. c, 50, 
“ Bet there be no Para‘ nor ‘ Atirah.” 

AT-TAHlYAT Lit «the 

greetings.” A part of the stated prayers, 
recited after the Tahbini H-Qu^tid, after 
every two rak’ahs. It is recited whilst the 
worshipper kneels upon the ground. His left 
foot bent under him, ho sits upon it, and 
places his hands upon his knees, and says : — 
“ The adorations (t.e, aUtahxyatu) of 
tongue axe for God, and also of the body and 
oi alms-giving. Peace be on thee, 0 Prophet, 
with the mercy of God and His blessing. 
Peace be upon us, and upon God’s righteous 
Hervants," iv., c. xvi.) [fkateb. j 

AtQTjaY. [fa’a.] 


AYATU ’l-FATH 

AIJLiYA ?1. of ^lnh. 

“ Favourites of God.” Ihe cvpies<-iou occurs 
in the Quran in the foilimirig wiie, •' Ire not 
the favourites of (tod Ihose on whom no fear 
shall eomo, nor shall they lie pul to grief V " 
(Sui-ah X. 6J1). 

AXJTAD hit. “props or 

pillars.” A term uwd by fh« finffs for the 
four saints, by whom the four coii.< .s of tin,' 
world are said lo Vie siijqmrted, 

ATOH BTLLAH ^f^). An- 
other name tor the Ta’anwu;', or the prayer 
in the d.nlv litingv: “I seek refuge with GuiJ 
from llio ( ut w'd r-itan.’’ fUBAi ! ii. ] 

AVEN.IER OF BLOOD, In the 

Muhammadan law, as in the .fewiah, the 
punishment for wilful unmler ie left to the 
next of kin ; but in the .rewi^h code 
the avenger of Mood was eoinpelleil to take 
the life of tho inwderer, whilst in the .’Vlusliiii 
code ho ni.iy .aeeejit compensation, ruh’ 
Qur’an, Sinahii. 17H, “0 I'Bhetem! leuih.itam 
for blood-bheddiiig is [iresenhed to 
you: the free man for the free, ■nid the shue 
for the slave, and the woman for the v oman ; 
but he to w’hom hi.s brother almll make, any 
remission is lo bo dealt with oituitahlv ; and 
a payment should lie made to him with 
liberality. This is a. relaxation (it. et tho 
stricter lec tdbi/iu's) from yuur Lord, and a 
mercy.” [qimas.J 

AYAH (^1). Lit. “a sign, or 

miracle.” The term used for one of the 
smaller portions of tho ehaptevh of the <^,ui'’im, 
which we call verses. The niimher of versos 
is often set down afterthe title of tiie eluiptei, 
but the verses are not nmi'ked in tin* 1 > \t as 
they are in our English BibluH, The number 
of verses in the Quran is variously estimiifed, 
but they are generally snid to be .ih mi six 
thousand two hundred. [ijirK’AN.] 

ai,.A‘YAFXT ’S-RABITAH 

pi. of 'ai/tiy in the sc'iisu of 
“the essence” of a thing, Tht* 0 «ta.oi'sli'‘ii 
essences, A tem used by the .^ufi mystu’-? 
to express figures eniV'lanialio of the nauuM 
of God. (Abdu ’r-Ii.azzS.q’fi iJivtumiv i/ nj 
Techmciil Terms of the 6uJ is, Kprengorh 
edition.) C 

AYATXJ ‘L-FATIJ &I). JM. 

“The verso of victory.” The lifty-niuiih 
vehse of the Suratu 'I-Arram (,u.} of Ujo 
Q ur’an. The powers of this verac are said to 
1)0 so great, that if a person (sonataiitly recite 
it he will obtain his dosire-s. It ia gencntlly 
recited, with this objoofc forty times after each 
season of prayer. It is as follows “ And with 
Him are the keys of the secret things ; none 
knoweth them but He ; and Heknowoth what- 
ever ie on the land and in the sea ; and no 
leaf falleth butHeknowethit ; neither m there 
a grain in the darknesses of tlm earth, nor a 
green.thing nor a dry thing, but it is noted in 
a dear book.” 



ATATU L-Un<’Z 


ATATTF’L-HJFZ The 

versea o£ proiectinn.” Certnin voraes of 
the Qur’an wbich aio naually inaeribed on 
amulots. They are: — Silrah ix. 250, “And 
the preservation of both (heaven and oartli) is 
no burden unto Him.” Surah xii. 04, “ God 
is the best protector.” Surah siii. 12, *■ They 
guard him by the command of God.” Surah 
XV. 17, “ We guax-d him from every devil 
driven away by stones.” Siirah xxxvii. 7, 
“ A protection against every rebellious devil.” 

AYATU’L-KURSI h\). 

“The V 0 ISO of the throne.” Verse 256 of 
the Suiatu ’1-Baiiarah, or chap. ii. of the 
Qui’an. It IS robited (Mts/ikut, book iv., 
o. xis.. pill iii.J ill'll ‘All heard Muham- 
mad say in the imljiit, “that poison who 
repeats the Ji/atu H-hms) afhu- every pxayer, 
nothing prevents him entoriiig into Paradise 
but life; and whoever suvs it when he goes to 
hia bed-chamber, God vnll keep lum in safety, 
together with his house and the house of his 
neigiibour. The verso i.s as follows ; — “ God I 
There is no God but Ho ; the Living, the 
Abiding. Neither slumber seizoth Him, nor 
sleep. To Him belon^oth whatsoever is in 
heaven and whatsoever is in earth. Who is 
he that can intercede with Him but by His 
own pennission? Ho knoweth what hath 
been before tbum, and what shall be after 
them ; yet nought of His knowlodgo do they 
eomprehend, save what Ho willoth. His 
thronb reaoheth over tho heavens and the 
earth, and the upholding of both burdeneth 
Him not ; and He la tho High, the Great." 


AYATtJ’L-MAWAmSC^pV' h\). 

“The verso of inheriteticee,” The twelfth 
verse of the Suratu 'n-nisti, or fourth chapter 
of the Qur’an. It relates to inheritance, and 
IS the foundation of the Muslim law on the 
8ub|ect, It is given in tho article on Iiiho- 
ribance. [tHKEiin’Am’n.] 

AYmMATU’C-ASMA 

“ The leading immoR.’’ The seven principal 
names or titles of God, namely;-- 


Al-Unyu 

Al-‘Al'tm 

Jl-Mwid . 

Al~Qadir 

As-Humh 

Al~Ba$lr 

AlrMutakitUim 


The Living. 
Tho Knowing. 
The Purpiosor. 
Tho Powerful. 
The Hearer. 
The Sour, 

The Speaker. 


^AYISHAH (^.W). The da.ughter 
of Abh Bakr, and the favourite wife of Ma- 
hammsd, to whom she was married whoa 
only nine years of age. She aurvived her 
huabaud many years, and dicil at al-Madinah, 
A.H. 58 (a.b. 6711), aged sixly-aaven, and 
obtained the title of Umm d~Aht'minm, “ The 
Mother of the BehoverB.” 

AYMlIff pi. of Yamm. 

[oaths,] *v. 

AYYiMU»Ml^(u&«5VV.^)* 

days of tho bright nigfata," mentioned in the 
MislikSt (book vii. o. 7, part 8), 8*^ days on 
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which Muhammad did not eat, whether halt- 
ing or marching. They are the 18th, i4th, 
and loth nights of the month. (See Lane's 
Ihcf., p. 284.) 

AYYAMU ’L-QAER (/P The 

day of rest after the day of sacrifice at the 
Pilgrimage, [hajj.] 

AYYAMU’N-WAHR 

The season of sacrifice at the Pilgrimage. 

[HA.M.] 

AYYAMTT’T - TASHRlQ 

The three days after the 
least of aaerilice at Mina during the Pilgrim- 
age, So called because the flesh of the 
victims is then i/i leo!, or because they are not 
slain until after sun-rise, [hajj, piaaRiMAGE.] 

AYYIM A legal term for 

a woman having no husband, whether she be 
a virgin or a widow. 

‘A2ABU'L-QABR saIAh). 

“ The punishment of the grave.” That all 
persons, whether believers or not, undergo 
some punishment in their graves, is a funda- 
inoutal article of the Muslim belief. These 
punishments are described in the following 
Hadis on the authority of Abu Hurairah : — 

“ The Prophet of God said, When a corpse 
ia placed in its gi-ave, two black angels come 
to it, with blue eyes. Tho name of the one is 
Mjunkar and of the other iVctfeir, and they inter- 
rogate the dead person concerning the Prophet 
of God. If he be a Muslim, he will bear 
witne.ss to the Unity of God and the mission 
of Muhammad. The angels will then say, 
‘ We knew thou wouldst say bo ’ ; and the 
grave will then expand seventy times seventy 
yards in length, and seventy times seventy in 
breadth. A light will then be given for the 
grave, and it will be said, * Sleep.’ Then, tho 
dead person will say, ‘ Shall I return to my 
brethren and inform them of this ? ’ Then 
the angels will say, ‘ Sleep like the bride- 
groom, till God shall raise thee up from the 
grave on the Day of Eesurreotion.’ But if 
the corpse be that of an unbeliever, it will 
be asked, ‘ What sayest thou about the 
Prophet?’ and he will reply, *I know 
him not.’ And then the angels will say, 
‘ We knew thou wouldst say so.’ Then the 
ground will be ordered to close in upon him, 
and it will break his sides, and turn his right 
Bide to his loft, and he will euifer perpetual 
punishment till God raise him therefrom.” 
In another tradition, recorded by ‘Anas, it is 
said, “The wicked will be struck with a 
rod {mitraqah), and they will roar out, and 
their cries will be heard by all animals that 
may be near the grave excepting mabi afld the 
genii.’’ (Mishkat, book i., c. v.). 

All Mulifimmadan doctors of the orthodox 
schools (whether we apply the term orthodox 
to Sumilor Shhah) believe in the literal inter- 
pretation of these punishments in the grave, 
which are said to take place as soon as the 
fuperal party has left the grave-yard. A 
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perusal of the Tarious traditions on tho snl>* 
3ect must convince any unprejudiced nihnl 
that Muhammad intended to teach a literal 
interpretation of his sayings on this subject. 
It is related that on one occasion, when the 
Prophet was i-iding through a grave-yard, his 
mule, hearing the groans of tho dead, tried to 
throw his master. On that occasion, Muham- 
mad said, ‘‘If I were not afraid that you 
would leave off burying T would ask (jod to 
give you the power of hearing what I hear.” 
Shaildi ‘Abdu 'i-Haqti, in his commentary on 
the Mishhat, says, “The accounts which are 
here given of the punishment of the grave, 
are undoubtedly true, and they are not either 
imaginary or figurative.” (Mixhlrrlt, book i,, 
chap. V. ; see Persian edition %Yith ‘Abclu ’1- 
I^aqq’s oommontary.) 

A2AL Eteraitv with re- 

speef to the past, as distinguished from nbad 
eternity without end. 

AZAN I«if.‘jaxitiouBCPinent,” 

Tho call or summons to* public prayers pro- 
claimed by the Mu'iia'/in (or crier) — in small 
mosques from the side of the building or at 
the door, and in large mosques from tho 
minaret. 

It i,s in Arabic as follows : — 

Mil ;j\ Ml s Uk3A.l-.<:i5il SI Ml S^l u^^l- 
^1 A^.6il «« Mil ^1 «- 

«. SjlMl — Mil yjy-'j IxKSto** 

jlitMl tjlc: £Ac31 

. Mil SI Ml S Mil -^-.^1 Mil 

AUahxt akhar ! Allahu akhar ! Alkihu 
okharl AUdhv, akbar ! Ashhadu an la. iiCthn 
illa'UShI’ Anhhadu an Id ilaha ilia 'lldh ! Ash- 
hadxi anna Muhammadan rasuluAldh ! Ash- 
hadu qxmn Miihammudan rasulu-lidh ! JSayya 
*aict 's-salati I tinyxja ‘ala 'f-§aldfi ! Mayya 
‘ala %fuldh! J^auya “ala ’l/aldh! Afidhu 
akbar t Allahu akmrl Ld ilaha ilia ’lldh! 

Which is translated ; — 

“ God is most groat ! Qod is most great ! 
God is most great ! Ood is most great ! I 
testify that there is no god hut God! I tes- 
tify that there is no god but God ! I testify 
that Muliammad is the Apostle of God ! I 
te.stify that Muhammad is the Apostle of God I 
Gome to prayer ! Gome to pi’aycr! Opine to 
salvation ! Como to salvation ! God is most 
great 1 God is moat great ! There is 'no god 
but God ! ” 

In tho Azjin in the early morning, after the 
words, “ Come to salvation 1 ” is added ii^'l 

• tip* •“ ^ 

Ajj-goilahf l^v'vn mtna ’n-munti! As-mldtu 
khairun miaa ^ii-naumi! “Prayer is better 
than sleep I Prayer is better than sleep ! ” 

The Hhibihs make a slight alteration in the 
' Az^n, by adding the words, ^ ^ ^ 

J^l;^ — J-*.*S1 Moyya ‘aid 

khairi i-’anutli ! Mayya ‘aid kjtairi ’l-'amali ! 
“Come to the best'Of works* Gome to the 


best of work.s i ” and by ropeuling the last 
sentence of the Azfiu, “ There is no god but 
God,” twice instead of once, as in the Hunui 
Azan, 

When the Azan i.s recited, it i.s n.<^ual for 
men of piety amt religious feeling to renjiund 
to each call, as, for example, wiien the 
Mu’azzin crie.', - 

“Allahu akbar! Allfihu akbar! AllShn 
akbar! Allfdm akbar 

Those who hear it repeat : — 

“ All.ahu akbar! ' Ailiilm akbar! Ailahn 
akbar! Allahu akbar ! " 

The Mu’az/.in say.s — 

“ I testify that th* ■*■<*> is no god but God ; I 
testify that there is /s'God but God.” 

They reply — 

“1 testify that there is no God luit God ; 

I testify that tliero is no god but God.” 

Mu’azzin. — " I testify that Muhammad is 
the Apostle of God." 

Repiy,' -“I testify that Muhammad is tho 
Apostle of God,” 

Mu'azziu. — “ Gome to prayer.” 

Reply. — “ I have no power nor strength but 
from God the moat High and Great." 

Mu'azzin. — " Gome to salvation," 

Reply, — “ What God willoth will be; what 
He willeth not wdleth not be.” 

The recital of the A/.un must he listened to 
with great reverence. If a person be walk- 
ing at the time, ho should stand still; if I’o- 
clining, sit up. Mr. Lane, in his Modern 
Egypfians, says, “ Most of the Mu’azKins of 
Cairo have harmoaioiis and sonorous voices, 
which they strain to the ulnuxst pitch ; yet 
there is a simple and solemn melody in their 
chants which is very striking, particularly in 
the .stillna.s.s of the night.” But Vambdry' re- 
marks that “ the Turkistaneos most carefully 
avoid all tune and melody. The jiianner in 
which the Azfiu i.s cried in the west is hei’c 
fin Bokhara) declared .sinful, and the foeaut\ful 
melancholy notes whi<‘h, in the silent hour 
of a moonlit evening, are heard from the 
slender minai'ets on tiie Bemphonra, fascinat 
ing every hearer, would be. listened to by the 
Bokliariot with feelings only of detestation." 

The summons to prayer was at fir.st the 
.simple cry, “ Coma to public prayer.” After 
the Qiblah was changed, Muhammad be- 
thought himself of a more formal call. Some 
suggested the Jewish trumpet, others the 
Christian bell ; but neithor was grateful to thb 
Prophet’s ear. The Azan, or call to prayer 
wa.s then established. Tradition claims for 
it a .supernatural origin, thus: — “While the 
matter was under discussion, ‘Abdu ’Hah, a 
Kbazrajite, dreamed that he met a man clad 
in groan raiment, oan-ylng a bell. ‘Abdu 'Hah 
sought to buy it, saying that it would do well 
for bringing together the assembly of the 
faithful, “I will .show thee a better way,” 
replied the stranger ; “ let a crier cry aloud, 
‘ God is moat gi’cat,’ Ac.” Waking from 
sloepi'Abdn’ilah proceeded to Muljammad, and 
told him his dream. (Muir, from Kdttbu ’I- 
WtUcidl) Ilishami recites the story as if 
‘Abdu’Iliih had actually met the man. 

Blnghami, in his AnHyttifiss (vol. ii. book 
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yiii. chap. relates that, in the monastery 
of virgins which Paula, the famous Tloinan 
lady, set up and governed at Jerusalem, the 
signal foi prayer was given bv one going 
about and singing “Hallelujah!” for that 
was their call to chuich, as St. Jerome 
informs us. 

The Azan is proclaimed before the stated 
times of prayer, either hy one of the congre- 
gation, or hy the Mu’azzin or crier^ who is paid 
for the purpose. He must stand with his face 
towards Makkah, with the points of his fore- 
fingers in his ears, and recite the foi-niula 
winch has been given above. 

It must not be recited by an unclean 
person, a drunkard, a madman, or a woman. 

AZAE (jjl). Terah, the father 
of Abraham. hsurah, vi. _74, “ And when 
Abrahim said to his father Azar, Takest thou 
images as gods ? ” 

“ The Eastern authors unanimously agree 
that he wa.s a statuary, or carver of idols; 
and he is represented as the first who made 
images of clay, pictures only having been 
in use before, and taught that they were to be 
adored as gods. However, we are told his 
employment was a very honourable one, and 
that he was a great lord, and in high f.ivour 
with Nimrod, w'hose son-in-law he was, be- 
cause he made his idols for him, and was 


excellent in his art. Some of the Eabbiris say 
Teiah was a priest and chief of the order," — 
(Sale.) 

al-AZAEIQAH A sect of 

heretics founded by Nafi- ibn al-Aaraq, who 
say that ‘All was an infidel, and that his 
assassin was right in luHuig him. (See as/t- 
ShahruAtunl , cd, Oui eton, p. Haaroru :cker's 
translation, I., p, 133. 

al-AZBA’ T he slit-eared; 

one of Mubammad’& favourite cameLs. 

AL-AZHA [‘ITIU’I.-AZHA.] 

al-‘AZIM! One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. “The 
great One.” 

‘AZTMAH An. incanta- 

tion. [lxokcxsm.] 

al-‘AZIZ One of the 

ninetY-nine special names of God. It fre- 
quently occurs in the Qur’nn. It means “ tho 
powpifiil, or the mighty One.” 

‘AZEA’iL The angel of 

Death. Mentioned in the Qur’an under the 

title of Malakii 'l-Muut, Surah xxxii. 11, “ The 
angel of death who is charged with you shall 
cause you to die,” [walaku 'l-maot,'] 


B. 


BABEL. Arabic Babil. Men- 
tioned once in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 9(i: 
“ Sorcery did -they teach to men, and what 
had been revealed to the two angels Harut an.d 
Marut at Babih” Babel is regarded by the 
Muslims as tho fountain-head of the science of 
magic. They suppose Harut and Marut to be 
two angels -who, in consequence of their want 
of compassion for the frailties of mankind, 
were sent down to eaith to he tempted. They 
both simied, and, being permitted to choose 
whether they would be punished now or her-e- 
after, chose the former, and_ are still .sus- 
pended hy the feet at Babel in a rooky pit, 
and are the great teacher,? of magic. (Lane’s 
Thousand and One Nights, ch. iii. note 14.) 
Vide Tafslr-i-^ Axl&i in loco. 

BABXJ ’L-ABWAB 

Lit. “ The door of doors.” A term used by the 
gufis for repentance- (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms,) 

BABB ’S-SALAM ‘vW). 

“ The Gate of Peace.” The gateway in the 
sacred mosque at Makkah through which 
Muhammad entered when he was elected by 
the Quraish to decide the question as to 
which section of the tribe should lift the 
Black Stone into its plaoe. It was originally 


called tho Bab Bani Shaibah, “the Gate of 
the Banu Shaibah,” the family of Shaibah ibn 
‘ITqman, to whom Muhammad gave the key 
of the Ka‘bah. Burkhardt .says that there are 
now two gateways called by this name. 
Burton says, “ The Babu’s-Salam resembles in 
its isolation a triumphal arch, and is built of 
cut stone.” (Burton’s Pilgrimage, vol, ii. 
p. 174. Seo Muir’s Life of Mahomet, pp. 
US, 29.) 

BABB ’ISr-NISA, vr>V). “ The 

Women’s Gate.” In later years, as Muhammad 
added to the number of his wives, he provided 
for each a room or house on the same side of 
the mosque at ’al-Madmah. From these he 
had a private entrance into the mosque, used 
only by himself, and the eastern gate still 
bears in its name, Bahu ’n-Nisa’, the memory 
of the arrangement, (Muir’s Life of Maho- 
met, iii, p. 2U.) 

BACKBITING-. Anything secretly 

whispered of an absent person which is cal- 
culated to injure him, and which is true, is 
called Ghilah, a false accusation being ex- 
pressed hy JBtihtan. Abu Hurairah says, 
“ The question was put to the Prophet, ‘ Do 
you know what backbiting is ? ’ and he replied, 
*Itiss.aymg anything bad of a Mixslim.’ It 
was then said, Bui what is it if it is true?' 
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And ha said, '■ If it ia truo it ia Gh'ibak, and if 
it 13 a falso aeciisation, it is Buhtan (z.e. 
slander).'” (^Mishkdt, ssii. c. z.) 

TLe following are ^aJirlga of Muhamiriad on 
the subject 1 — ‘*Tlio best of Godie servam.'i 
are those who when yo\i mofit them apeak, of 
God. The wcr..u of God’s serrants are those 
who carry tales about, to do minchief and 
floparate fiiends. and .seek out the defects of 
good people.” “ He who wears two faces in Ibis 
world shall have two tongues of Src in the dai-- 
of the Reouin ection " “It ia uji'.7oiiiiy of a 
helieTer to injure people's reputationo, or to 
cures anyone, or to abuse anyone, or to talk 
vainl}'.'’ “The best atonement you can mako 
for backbiting is to say, ‘0 God paidon me 
and him (-whom I h.ave injured).’” Mishkat, 
xsii. 0. s. 

BADAWI name givou. 

to the Bedouin Ar.abs, or the Arabs of the 
desert. Bedman is only a corruption of the 
plural of this word, -which is derived from 
ISadiv = Bddii/ah^ “ a desert.” 

ax-BAI> 1‘ is one of bite 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“He ivho originates.** It occurs in the Qur’an, 
Surah ii. Ill, “ He ia the wonderful originator 
of tno heavens and the earth , when He 
deoreeth a matter, He dot’a but say to it, 

* Bb',’ and it is.” 

BA.DB, Tlie ba.tfc\e of, Arabic, 
G/iazwaiu ’l-Badr, The first battle of Badr 
was fought in the month of Ramazan, a.h. 
2 (March, a.b. 624), between Muhammad 
and -the Quraish. Many of the principalMnen 
of the Quraish -wore slain, including Abu 
Jalil, whose head was brought to the Pro- 
phet, and -when it -was cast at his feet, ho 
exclaimed, “It is -more acceptable to me than 
the choicest camel of Arabia.” After the 
battle -was over, some of ibe prisoners were 
cruelly murdered. Husain .says the losses of 
the Qui'aish at Badr were seventy killed and 
seventy prisoners. This victory at Badr con- 
8oIidated,the po-wer of Muhammad, and it is 
regarded by Mualiin hiatoriane aa one of the 
most important events of history. An ascount 
of this celebrated battle will be found in the 
article on Muhammad. 

The seebnd battle of Badr w'as a bloodless 
viotory, and took place in the month Zu 1- 
Qa'dah, A.nL 4 (April, a.j>. 626), 

BAHlRiA. (\pswi). -A Wasfcorian 

monk whom M-uhammad met -when he was 
journeying back from Syria to Makkah, and 
who is said to Lave perceived by various 
signs that he was a prophet. Hia Christian 
name is supposed to have been Sergius (or 
Georgias), 

Sprenger thinks that BaMra rsmained -with 
Muhammad, and it has been suggested that 
there is aa allusion to this monk in the 
Qur’an, Surah xvi 105; “"We know that 
they say, * It is only a man -who teaeheth 
him.*” Husain the commentator bays on this 
passage that the Prophet was in the hahit of 
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going every evening to a Ghrigiciaii to hear 
the Taurat and Injil. Tafsir-i-Hnsavni) 
Salsj p. 223 ; Miur’s Life ' of Mahomet^ 
■p. 72.) 

BAHIE AH , (1 . ) A ^he-oamel , 

ehe-goat or ewe, which bad given birth to a 
tenth young one. (2.) k .she-cainel, the 
mother of which had brought forth ten 
females con-yeoutively before her. 

In tliese and similar cases, the pagan 
Arabs obaervod coriaui religions ceraraonie.?, 
such a.s slitting dhe animal's car, &c., all ol 
which are forbidden in the QnrVm: ‘'God 
hath not ordained any Bahirah.'* (Burah v. 
102 .; 

BAX' , pJ. tyd buijxf). A sale; 

commerci.al dealing ; bartci'. Am/', or •‘■aide,” in 
the language of the la-w, signitios an exchange 
of property for property with the niatual con- 
sen-c of paifcies. For the rules coneerning 
sales and barter, see Hamilton’s Ilidayah, 
vol. ii. 360 ; Baillie’s Miihaitunadtm Law of 
^ Sale ; The Falawd ^Alumgvi. 

! Sale, in its ordinary acceptation, ia a 
j transfer of property in con.sj deration of a 
price in money. Tbe word has a more com- 
prehensive meaning in the Muhammadan 
law, and is applied to every exchange of px'Oi 
perfcy for property with mutual consent. It, 
therefore, includes barter as -well as sale, and 
also loan, -when the articles lent are intended 
to be consiuned, and replaced to the lender by 
a similar quantity of the same kind. This 
transaotiun, which is truly an exchange of 
property for property, is termed qars in the 
Muhammadan law. 

Between barter and sale there is no essen- 
tial distinctiou in most 8ystein.s Of law, and 
the joint subjeftt may in general be consider- 
ably simplified by being treated of solely as a 
sale. A course has been adopted in the 
M-dhaminadan law, -which obliges the reader 
to fix his attention on both sides of the cou- 
^ract. This may at first appear to Mm to b® 
an unnecessary complication of the sulijeol, 
but when he becomes acquainted -with the 
definition of price, and the rules for the pro- 
hibition of excess in the exchange of a large 
class of com-modities, -which apply to every 
form of the contract, he will probably be of 
opinion that to treat of tho subject' in any 
other way would be attended with at least 
equal diffioultios. 

7’he first point which seems to raq-mro his 
attention is the meaning of the word “ pro- 
perty” as it occurs in the delhution of sale. 
The original term {med), winch has been thus 
translated, ‘is defined by Muha-jii-madan 
lawyers to be “that -which can bo taken 
possession of and secured.” Tbus definition 
seems to imply that it is_ tangible or corpo- 
real, and things or substances are accordingly 
the proper subjects of sale. Mere rights are 
not mdl, and camioi therefoi'o he laiviully sold 
apart from the corporeal things -with which 
they may happen to he conneofed. Of such 
rights one of the most important is -the right 
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of a creditor to exact payment of a debt, 
■which is not a proper subject of sale. In 
other words, debts cannot, by the, Muham- 
madan la-w, any more Ilian by the common 
la'ws of England and Scotland, no lawfully 
sold. 

Things are commonly divided into move- 
able and immoveablo, the latter compro- 
hending land and things permane-ntly altanhcd 
to it. But the distirictiou is not of mucli im- 
portance in the Muhammadan law, a.s the 
transfer of land is in nowise distinguished 
from that of other kinds of property. 

A moi'e important division of things i.s chat 
into misll and kamini. The former are tilings 
which, when they happen to perish, are to he 
replaced by an equal quantity of something 
similar to thorn ; and the latter are things 
v^'hich5 in the same circumstances, are to bo 
z’oplaoed by their value. The.se 'two ola.sses 
have been aptly styled “ similars ’’ and “ dis- 
similars ’ b3' Mr. Hamilton, in his tranalalion 
of the Uiddyah. Similai's are things which 
are usuall}'' sold or exchanged by weight, or 
by measurement of capacity, that is, by dry 
or liquid measure •, and dissimilara arc things 
which are not sold or exchanged in cither of 
these ways. Articles which are nearly alike, 
and are commonlj- sold or exchanged by 
number or talc, are chisacd with the first 
division of taitj,gs, and may be termed “ simi- 
lars of talc ” ; wliile articles svhich dili'or mate- 
rially from each other, yet are still usually 
sold or exchanged by number, belong to the 
second division, and may he called “ dissimi- 
lars of tale.” Dirhams and dinars, the only 
coined money known to the old Arabs, are 
included among similars of -weight. 

Similkr.s of u eight and capacity are dis- 
tinguished in the Muhammadan law from all 
other descriptions of property in a very re- 
markable way. When one article of weight 
is sold or exchanged for another article of 
■weight, or one of measure is sold or ex- 
changed for another o-f measiu-o, the delivery 
of both must beimmed ate from hand to hand, 
and any delay of delivery in one of them is 
unlawful and prohibited. Where, again, tho 
articles exchanged are also of tho same kind, 
as when -w'heat is sold for wheat, or silver for 
silver, there must not only be reciprocal and 
immediate delivery of both before the separa- 
tion of the partie.s, bat also ab, solute equality 
of weight or measure, according as the articles 
are w'eighable or measurable, ^nd any cxpe.«a 
m either side is also unla-wful and proliibitod. 
These two prohibitions constilute in brief tho 
doctrine of reha, or “ usury which is a marked 
characteristic of the Muhammadan law of sale. 
The word reba proporJy signifies “ exccs.s,” 
and there are no terms in the Muhammadan 
law which corresponds to tho words “ interest ” 
and “ usury,” in the sense attached to them 
in the English language ; but il veas expressly 
prohibited by Muhammad to his followers to 
derive any advantage from loans, and that 
particular kind of advantage which is called 
by us interest, and consists in tho receiving 
back from the borrower a larger quantity 
than was actually lent to hihi, was effectually 


prevented by the two rules abovs-menlioned. 
These, like .soirsa other priociplea of Miiham- 
madan law, are applied with a rigour and 
minuteness tpat may to as seem incomnien- 
aurate with their importance, but; are easily 
accounted for when we know that they are 
believed to bo of divine origin. 

Similars of 'weight and oa parity have a 
common feature of resemblance, -which dis- 
tinguishes them in their own natai-e from 
other commodities, and marks with further 
pocnliarity their treatment in the Mu ham 
madan law. They aro aggregates of mimito 
parts, which are either exactly alike, or so 
nearly re-gemblo each other, that the differ- 
ence between them maybe safely disregarded. 
For this reason they are usually dealt with in 
bulk, regard being had only to the whole of a 
stipulated quantity, and not to the individual 
parts of which it is composed. When sold 
in this manner they are said to be indeter- 
minate. They may, however, be rendered 
_j.pecific in several ways. Actual delivery, or 
production with distinct reference at the time 
of contract, seems to be sufficient for that 
purpose in all eases. Bat something short 
of this would .suffice for -ali similars but 


money. Thug, flour, or anj kind of grain, 
may bo rendered specific by being enclosed 
iu a sack ; or oil, or any liquid, by being put 
into c.isks or ]ars ; and though the vessels 
are not actually produced at the time of con- 
tract, their contents may be sufficiently par- 
ticularised by descripHon of the vessels and 
their locality. Money is not susceptible of 
being thus particularised, and dirhams and 
dhidrs are frequently referred to in the fol- 
lowing pages as thuigs which cannot be ren- 
dered specific bj" description, or specification, 
as it is more liter.ally termed. Hence, money 
is said to be always indeterminate. Other 
similars, iuoludmg similars of tale, are some- 
times specific and sometimes indeterminate. 


Dissimilars^dnclnding those of tale, are always 
specific. 

When similars .are sold indeterminately, 
the purchaser has no right to any specific 
portion of them until it be separated from a 


g-enoral ina.ss, and marked or identified as 


the subjeot of the contract. From the 
moment of offer till actual delivei'y, he has 
nothing to rely upon hut the seller’s obliga- 
tion, which may, therefore, be considered the 
direct subject of the contract. Similars taken 
indeterniinately are accordingly termed dayn, 
or “ obligations,” in the Muhammadan law. 
When taken specifically, they are cla-ssod 
^with disjirailar.s, under tho general name of 
’’^'ayn. The litoral meaning of this term is 
“ substance or thing ” ; but when opposed io 
dayn it moans something determinate or spo- 
ciffo. The subject of tratlic may thus he 
divided into t-wo classes, spaoiffo and indeter- 
minate ; or. if we substitute for the latter the 
word obligation,” and omit the -word “ spe- 
cific” as unnecessary -when not opposed to 
“ indoierminate,” these classes may, according 
to the view of Muhammadan la-wyers, be 
described as things and obligations. 

There ie some degree of presumption in using 
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a word in any other than its ordinary accepta- 
tion-, and it IS not without hesitation that fMr. 
Baillie says) I have ventuied to employ the 
void “obligation” to signify indeteriniimte 
things. My reasons for doing so are these; first 
it expresses the exact meaning of the Ai’abic 
word da an, and yet distinguishes this u^e of 
it from 'another sense, in which it i.s also 
employed in the Muhammadan law ; second, 
it preserves consistency in the law. Thus, it 
will be found hereafter that the effect of sale 
is said to be to induce a right in the buyer to 
the thing sold, and in the seller to the price, 
and that this effect follow.s the contract im- 
mediately before reciprocal possession by the 
contracting parties. Now, it is obvious that 
thi.s is impossible with regard to things that 
are indeterminate, if the things themselves are 
considered the subject of the contract, and cases 
are mentioned where it is expressly .stated that 
there is no transfer of property to the purcha.ser, 
when similars of w-oight of capacity are sold 
without being distinctly specified, until actual 
possession take place. The difficulty dis- 
appears if we consider not the thing itself 
but the obligation to render it to bo the sub- 
ject of contract ; for a right to the obligation 
passes immediately tu the purchaser, and the 
seller may be compelled to pezform it. If we 
now i-evart to the division of things into simi- 
lars and dissimilars, money — which, it has 
been remarked, is always indeterminate — is 
therefore an obligation ; dissimilars, which 
are always specific, are never obligations ; 
and other simil-are, except money, being some- 
times specific and sometimes indeterminate, 
are at one time obligations, and at another 
time things or sub.stances. ^ 

Before proceeding farther it is necessary to 
adveitmore particularly to the other .sense in 
whieh the word dayn is frequently employed 
in the Muh-ammadan law. It means strictly 
“ obligation,” as already observed ; bub the 
obligation may bo either that of the contract- 
ing party lumselt, or of another. In the 
former sen.-,e ihyn is not only a proper sub- 
ject 01 ti-aflic, but forms the sole subject of 
one important kind' of sale, hereafter to he 
noticed. But when dayn is used to signify 
the obligation of another than the contracting 
paiiy, it is not a proper subject of traffic, 
and. as already observed, cannot be lawfully 
sold. Tn the following pag-es dayn has been 
al’ways translated by the word “ debt ’’when it 
signifies the obligation ot a third party, and 
generally by the word “ obligation,” when it sig- 
nifies the engagement of the contracting party 
himself, though when the thing.s represented by 
the obligation are more prominently brought 
forward, it hat. sometimes been found neces- 
sary to substitute the expression, “indeter- 
minate things.’* 

Though barter and sale for a price, are con- 
founded under one general name in the Mu- 
hammadan law, it is .sometimes necessary to 
consider one of the things exchanged as more 
strictly the subject of sale, or thing sohi, and 
the other as the price. In this view the lonuer 
is termed mahi\ and the latter Saman. 
Sman.oT «pTice.'’ is defined to he dayn ft 
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^itnmah, or, literally, an “ obligation in re«pon 
sibility”. From which, unless the expres.sion 
is a mere pleonasm, it would appear that the 
viord dayn is Romethnes u.sed abstractly, smd 
in a sense distinct from the idea of liability. 
That idea, liowevcr, is necessai-yto constitute 
price ; for though cloth, when properly de- 
scribed, may, by rea.son of its divisibility and 
the similarity of its pai'ts, be sometimes 
assumed to perform the function of pribo m a 
contract of sale, it is only when it is not im- 
mediatery delivered, but is to remain for some 
time on the responsibility of the contracting 
party, that it can be adopted for that pui-- 
pose. 

It is a general principle of the Muham- 
madan law of .sale, founded on a declaration 
of the Prophet, that credit cannot be oppo.sed 
to credit, that -is. that both the things ex- 
changed cannot bo allowed to romaiu on the 
responsibility of the parties. ^ Hence, it i.s 
only with regard to one of them that any 
stipulalion for delay in its delivery is lawful. 
Price, from its definition above given, admits 
of being loft on re.sponsibihty, and accord- 
ingly a stipulation foi delay in the paynmnt 
of the price is quite lawful and valid It 
follows that a stipulation for delay in the 
delivei-y of the things .sold cannot bo lawful/ 
And this is the case, with the exception 
of one particular kind of sale, hereafter 
to he noticed, in wlpeh the thing sold is 
always iudotevminate, and the price is paid 
in adyahee. Jt may, therefore, be said of all 
specific things when the subject of salof’that 
a .stipulation for delay in their delivery is 
illegal, and would invalidate a sale.-' The 
object of thi.s rule may have heeq to prevent / 
any change of the thing .sold before dHhveryv 
and the dnsputes which might in eonaequoncp 
arise ’nelween the parties. But if they were 
allowed to select whichever they ple.isod of > 
the articles exchanged to .stand for the price./ 
and the otlier for the thing sold, without any 
regard to their qualitic.s, the object of the 
UbI - mentioned rule, wlmtover it may have 
been, might he defeated.# Thia ,s»mH to have 
led to another arrangement of things into 
different classe.s, according tu their capumties 
for supporting tho functions of price or oJ 
the thing sold in a contract of sale, /rhe fir. 7 l 
class comprehend.s rhrhams and ilhuirt,, which 
are always price. The second class comprises 
the whole division of di.s.siraitars (with the 
single exception of cloth), which are alway.s 
the thmg sold, or subject of sale, in a con- 
tract. / The third class comprises, fir.st, all 
similars of capacity; second, all similars of 
weight, except dirhams and dlndrs; and, 
third, all similars of tale. The whole’ of this 
class Is capable of supporting both functions, 
and is sometimes tho thing sold, and some- ^ 
time.s the price. The fourth class cdmpjise.s^ 
•cloth, and the copper coin called yfiz/fi,?. ^ 
Salo_ implies a reciprocal vesting of the 
price in the seller' and of the thing sold in 
the purchaser. This, as already remarked, is 
called^ its legal effect, and sale may be divided 
into different stages or degrees of o.omplate- 
ne.s3, according as this effect is imraodiale, 
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auapejKied, invalid, or obligatory. Thus, sale 
must first of all be duly constituted or con- 
tracted. After that, there may still be some 
bar to its operation, which occasions a sus- 
pension of its effect. This generally arises 
from a defect of power in the seller, who may 
not be fully competent to act for himself, or 
may have insufficient authority, or no autho- 
rity whatever, over the subjoi’t of sale. In 
this class of sales the effect is dependent on 
the assent or ratification of some other person 
than the party actually contracting. But 
whether the effect of a sale be immediate or 
suspended, there may be some taint of ille- 
gality in the mode of constituting it, or in its 
subject, or there may be other circumstances 
connected with it, which render it invalid. 
The causes of illegality are many and 
various. But even though a sale should be 
unimpeachable on the previous grounds, that 
is, though it should be duly constituted, 
operative or immediate in its effect, and free 
from any ground of illegality, still it may 
not be absolutely binding on the parties. 
This brings'us to another remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the Muhammadan law, viz. the 
doctrine of option, or right of cancellation. 
The Prophet himself recommended one of his 
followers to reserve a locus peniientim, or 
option, for three days in all his pure ases. 
This has led to the option by stipulation, 
which may he reserved by either the 
parties. But beside.s this, the purchaser has 
an option without any stipulation, with 
regard to things which he has purchased 
without seeing, and also on account of defects 
in the thing sold. The greatest of all defects 
is a want of title or right in the seller. The 
two last options to tho purchase constitute 
a complete warranty of title and against all 
defects on the part of the seller, in which 
respect the Muhammadan more nearly re- 
sembW the Scotch than the English law of 
sale. ^ 

There are many different kinds of sale. 
Twenty or more have been enumerated in the 
NiMyah, of which eight are mentioned and 
explained. Four of these, which have refer- 
ence to the thing sold, may require some 
notice in this place. The first, called Mu~ 
qayazah, is described as a sale, of things for 
things, and corresponds nearly with barter ; 
but the word “ thing ” Qayn) is here opposed 
to obligations, and muqayazah is therefore 
properly an exchange of specific for specific 
things. So that if the goods exchanged were 
on both sides or on either side indeterminate, 
the transaction would not, I think, ho a 
mtiK^ayazah, though still barter. The second 
sale is called sarf, and is defined to he an 
exchange of obligations for obligations. The 
usual objects of this contract are dirham and 
dinars, which being obligations, the defini- 
tion is generally correct. But an exchange of 
money for bullion, or bullion for bullion, is also 
a ?arf, and**CTery sale of an obligation for an 
obligation is not a so that the definition 
is redundant as well as defective. It is essen- 
tial to the legality of this kind of sale, that 
both the things exchanged should be delivered 
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and taken possession of before the separation 
of the parties, and that when they are of the 
same kind, as silver for silver, or gold for 
gold, they .should also be exactly eqtial by 
weight. These rules are necessary for the 
avoidance of 7-eba, or ‘‘ usury,” as already ex- 
plained ; and the whole of sar/, which is 
treated of at a length quite disproportionate 
to its importance, may be considered as a 
continued illustration of the doctrine of refia. 
The third kind of .sale is salam, has been 
already observed that them can be no lawful 
stipulation for a postjionement of the delivery 
of the thing sold, except under one particular 
form of sale. The form alluded to is salam. 
This word means, literally, “ an advance ” ; 
and in a salam sale the price is immediately 
advanced for the goods to be delivered at a 
future fixed time. It is only things of the 
class of similars that can be sold in this way, 
and as they must necessarily be indetermi- 
nate, the proper subject of sale is an obliga- 
tion; while, on the other hand, as the price 
must he actually paid or delivered at the 
time of the contract, before the separation of 
the partie^ and must, therefore, even in the 
case of its Doing money, be produced, and in 
consequence be paiticularised or specific, a 
salam sale is strictly and properly the sale of 
an obligation for a thing, as defined above. 
Until actual payment or delivery of the price, 
however, it retains its character of an obliga- 
tion, and for this reason the price and the 
goods are both termed “ debts,” and are 
adduced in the same chapter as examples of 
the principle that the sale of a debt, that is, 
of the money or goods which a person is 
under engagement to pay or deliver, before 
possession, is invalid. The last of the sales 
referred to is the ordinary exchange of goods 
for money, which being an obligation, the 
transaction is defined to be the sale of things 
for obligations. 

There is another transaction which comes 
within the definition of sale, and has been 
already noticed, but may bo further adverted 
to in this place. It is that which is called 
Qarz in the Arabic, and “loan ” in the English 
language. Tho borrower acquires an abso^ 
lute right of property in the things lent, ami 
comes under an engagement to return an 
equal quantity of things of the same kind. 
The transaction is therefore necessarily 
limited to similars, whether of vreight, capa- 
city, or tale, and the things lent and repaid 
being of th^ame kind, the two rules already 
mentioned "^or the prevention of reha, or 
“usniy,” must he strictly observed. Hence 
it follows that any stipulation on the part of 
the borrower for delay or forbearance by the 
lender, or any stipulation by the lender for 
interest to hp^aid by the borrower are alike 
unlawful. ' 

Notwithstanding the stringenej'* of the rules 
for preventing usury, or the taking any inter- 
est on the loan of money, methods were found 
for evading them and still keeping within the 
letter of the law. It had always been con- 
sidered lawful to take a pledge to secure the 
repayment of a debt. Pledges were ordi- 
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narily of moTable property ; when giYen as 
security for a debt, and tbe pledge happened 
to perish in the hands of the pawnee, the debt 
was held to be released to the extent of the 
value of the pledge. Land, though scarcely 
liable to this incident, was sometimes made 
the subject of pledge, and devices were 
adopted for enabling the lender to derive 
some advantage from its possession while in 
in the state of pledge. But the moderate 
advantage to be derived in this way does not 
seem to have contented the money-lenders, 
who in all ages and countries have been of a 
grasping disposition, and the experlient of a 
sale vith a condition for redemption was 
adopted, which very closely resembles an 
English mortgage. In the latter, the condi- 
tion is usually expressed in one of two waye, 
vix. either that the sale shall become void, 
or that the lender shall resell to the seller, on 
payment of priMipal and intero-st at an 
assigned term, t The first of these forms 
■would be inconsistent •with the nature of sale 
under the Muhammadan law, but a sale with 
a covenant by the lender to rocpnvay to the 
seller on repayment of the loan seem/ to 
have been in nse probably long before the 
form Tiva.s adopted in Europe. It is probable 
that a term was lixoc! within which the re- 
payment should be made. IE repayment 
■were made at the assigned term, the lender j 
was obliged to reconvey ; but if not, the pro- 
perty would remain his own, and the differ- 
ence between its value and the price or sum 
lent might have been Tna,de an ampio compen- 
sation for the loss of interest. This form of 
sale, which was called Bai'it 'l-wa/a, scorns to 
have been strictly legal according to the most 
approved autnoritiea, tiiough held to be whab 
the la-w calls abominable, ai^a. device foi- 
obtaining what it prohibits, 

In constituting sale there is no matei’ial 
difference between the Muhummadan and. 
other systems of la^w. The offer and accept- 
ance, whieh are expressed or implied in all 
oases, must be so Connected as to obviate any 
dooht of the one being intended to apply to 
the other. For this purpose the Muham- 
m.idan law requires that both shall he inter- 
changed at the same meeting of the parties, 
anci that no other business shall be suffered 
to intervene between an offer and its accept- 
ance. A very slight interruption is sufficient 
to break the continuity of a negotiation, and 
to terminate the meeting in a technical sense, 
though the parties shm^ still remain in per- 
sonal commurdeation. An acceptance after 
the interruption of an offer made before it 
would be insufficient to constitute a sale. 
This has led to distinctions of the meeting 
whieh may appear ■unnecessarily minute to a 
reader unacquainted with the manners of 
Eastern countries, where the people are often 
very dilatory in their bargains , interspersing 
them wUh conversation on indifferent topics, 
ti. is oniy when a meeting has reference to the 
act of contracting that it s meaning is thus 
iiable to be restricted ; for vvlion the word 
ocipurs in other pai-ts of the law, as, for 
aistauce, when it is said of a ^ar/ contract 


that the things exchanged must be taken pos- 
session oi .at the meeting, the ■whole period 
that the parties may remain together is to be 
understood. As personal oommimicaiion may 
bo inconvenient in soma ca&e.s, and impossible 
in others, the integrity ot tbe meeting is held 
to be sufficiently preserved when a party who 
receives an offer by message or letter declares 
his acceptance of it • on receiving the commu- 
nication and apprehending its contents 

When a sale i.s la wfully contracted, the 
properly m the things exchanged passes im- 
mediately troui ami to the parties respec- 
tively. In a logji sale, delivery and possession 
are not uercssary lor this purpose. Until 
possession is (aken, however, the purchaser is 
not liable for acoidenlal lows, and the seller 
has a lien for the price on the thing Bold. 
Delivery by one party is in general tanta- 
mount to posaossion t.aken by the other. It 
is, therefore, sometimes of groat .importance 
to ascertain when there'^ is a sufficient deli- 
very ; and many cases, real or imaginary, on 
the .subject, are inserted in the Fataw^ 
^Alamgiri. It sometimes happens that a 
person purchases a thing of which he i.s 
already in possession, and it then becomes 
important to determine in what cases hiS 
previous possession is convertible into a pos- 
eessiou under the pmehase. Unless so con- 
verted , it would be held that there is no 
delivery under the .sale, and the seller would 
of course retain his lien and remain liable for 
accidental loss. 

Though possession is not necessary to com- 
plete the transfer of property under a legal 
sale, the case is different where the contract 
is illegal ; for here propeity does not pass till 
possession is taken. The sale, however, 
though so far effectual, is .still invalid, and 
liable to be set aside by a judge, at the 
instance of either of the parlies, without any 
reference to the fact of the person complain- 
ing being able to come before him with what 
in legal phraseology is fceniied clean hands. 
A Muhammadan judge is obliged by his law 
to interfere for the sake of the law itaoif, or, 
as it is more solemnly termed, for the right, 
of God, whioh it is the duty of the judge to 
vindicate, though by so doing ho may afford 
assistance to a party -who personally may 
have no just claim to his interference. (The 
Muhammadan Law of Sale, according to the 
ELaneefee Code, from the Fatawa Al(mgiri,hj 
Neil B. E. Baillie. Smith, Elder & Go., 
London.) 

BAIL. Arabic Jcafalak. Bail 
is of two descriptions ; Kafahh bi-n-nafs, or 
“ security for the person Kafahh bi-l-mM, or 
“ security for property.” In the English courts 
in India, bail for the person is termed 
Hazir-zamam, and bail for properi.y Zamdnah, 
or security.” Bail for the person is lawful 
except in case.s of puffishment (Budud) and 
retaliation (Qi^ds). (Hiddyah, vol ii. p. 57fi.) 

j ^ One cf tbe 

I uinety-nrae special names of God. It means 



BAITU ’L-HAMD 


BAKUN 


“He who owakea”; “The Awakener” (in | 
the Day of Resttrrection). 

BAITU ’L-HAMD \ 

“ The House of Praise,” An exj'iression which 
occurs in the Traditions {^Afishkat v. 7). 
When the soul of a child is laken, God says, 

“ Build a house for my servant in Paradise 
and call it a hoirn of praibe." 

BAITU ’L-HAEAM' ^). 

“ The Sacred House.” A name given to the 
Meccan mosque, [ma.sjidu ’u-haram.] 

BAITU ’L-HIKMAH 

IJt. “ The House of Wisdom.” A term used 
by Sufis foi’ the heart of the sincere seekers 
after God. (‘Abdu 'r-Razzaq’s Dictionary of 
Siijl Tennsi) 

BAITU ’L-LAH (m ^i). “The 

House of God.” A name given to the Meccan 
mosque, [masjidu ’l-haram.] 

BAITU ’L-MAL (JU^ c^O- 

“ The House of Property.” The public trea- 
.sury of a Muslim state, which the ruler is not 
allowed to use for his personal expenses, but 
only for tbo public good. 

The sources of income are : (1) Zakdt, oi 
the legal tax raised upon laud, personal pro- 
perty. and merchandise, which, after deduct- 
ing the expense of collecting, should be ex- 
peuded in the support of the poor and destitute. 
(21 The fifth of all spoils and booty 'taken 
in war. (S) The produce of mines and of 
treasure-trove. (4) Property for which there 
is no owner. (6) The Jizyah, or tax levied 
on unbelievers. (Hiddyah, Arabic ed., vol. i. 
p. 462.) 

al-BAITU ’L.MA‘MUE 

Lit. “ The Inhabited House.” 
A house in the seventh heaven, visited by 
Muhammad during the Mi-raj or night- 
journey. It is said to bo immediately over 
the sacred temple at Makkah, [mi'raj.] 

BAITU ’L-MIDEAS ^). 

“The House of Instruction.” A term (used in 
a tradition given by Abu Hua-airah) for a 
Jewish school. (Mishhat, svii. o. xi.) Tn 

Heb. 

Y : - - •• 

al-BAITU ’L-MUQADDAS (o^\ 
“ The Holy House.” A 
name given to the temple at Jerusalem. 

[AL-AIASJID 0 ’I.-AQ 8 A.] 

BAITU ’L-QUDS 

Lit. “ The House nf Holiness.” A term used 
by the §ufis for the heart of the true seeker 
aber God when it is absorbed in meditation. 
(‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionaiy of $uf I Terms,') 

BAUU ’L-WAUA e^)- The 

word waf<2 means the performance of a pro- 
mise, and the Baku 'I- Wafa is a sale with a 
promise lo be performed. It is, in facL, a 
pledge ill the hands ol the pawnee, who is 
not its proprilor, nor is he free to make use 
of it without the permission A the owner. 
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There are different ojunions about 1 be Ip^adiy 
of this form of sale, bat it is now the (‘ouimoc 
form of mortgage in use in rndia, where it is 
usually styled Bair hi-'l-v}afd, ('See Baillie’s 
Mnliaminadan Law oj Bale, p. 308.) 

al-BAJ YIHAH { Lit. The 

Evidence.” A title given to the xcviuth 
Surah of the Qur'an, in which the wora 
occurs. 

BA‘L(J«>),IIeb.^^3,f7, i.e. *'Loi'd.” 

The chief deity worrdiipped by the Syro- 
Pheenioian nations. It is known tu the 
Muhammadiins as an idol worshipped in the 
days of the Prophet Elisha. (Seo V- 

Lughak.) 

BALAAM. Thpre is said to tn? an 

allusiou to Balaam in Ihe Qur’an, Surah vii. 
174, “Recite 1o tlieni the story of him tc 
whom wo gave our signs, and he departed 
therefrom, and Satan followed him, and he 
was of those who were beguiled.” 

The coramcnlaryof the Jatalain says that 
he was a learned man amungst ihe Israelites, 
who was leqiu'sled by the Conaanites to 
curse Mosc.s at fhe time when he was about to 
attack the Jabhurun oi “ giants,” a tribe of the 
Oanaanites. Bfilaam ni firs! refu-ed to do so 
but at last yielded, when valnoble presents 
were made to him. (See TafshuH-Jalalain, 
p. 142.) 

BALAD (*>i>). Lil. Any country, 

district, or lown, regarded as an habitation. 
Al-BaludA^ii^ sacretl territory cf Makkah.. A 
title given to the xtth Surah, in which the 
word ocems, 

BALIG-H (^W). “ Of years of legal 

maturity ; adult.” fruBBRX'v .J 

BANISHMENT. Arabic 

Taghrib. Expairiation for fornication is 
enjoined by Muhammadan law, according to 
thelmdm ash-Shafi‘i, although it is not allov/ed 
by the other doctors of the law, and it ia alao 
a punishment inflicted upon highway robbers. 

BANEEUPT. There is no pro- 
vision in the Muhammadan law for declaring 
a person bankrupt, and so placing him beyond 
the reach of his creditors ; hub the Qazi can 
declare a debtor insolvent, and free him from 
the obligation of xahdt and alnrsgiving. 

BAND ISEAlL ( fi). “ The 

Children of Israel.” A title of the xvuth 
Surah or chapter of the Qur’an, called also 
Suratu 

BAITCN The plural of ih\ 

(Heb. “Sons; posterity 

tribe." The word is more familiar to English 
r6ader.s in its inflected form Bani. The tribes 
whoso names ocotur frequently in the early 
histoa-y of Islam, and are mentioned in the 
Traditions, are the Bam-Quraish, Banu “n- 
NaJJd''-, Banii. - Quruizab, Banu - Kinmah 
Baku. "'n-Nazr, Bmu-Khuz&ah , Banu-Bukr^^ 
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Banu-'Arnir, Banii • Asad, Bnnu - Fazdrah, 
Banii-Lihydn, Banu-Tamim, Banii- Umaiyah, 
Banu-Zahrah, and Banu-Isrd’il. 

BAPTISM. The only allusion to 

baptism in the Qur’an is found in feiirah ii. 
132; “(We have) the baptism of G-od, and who 
is better to baptise than God r ” The word 
hero translated baptism is aibghah, lit, 

“ dye,” which , the commentators al-Jalalain 
and al-BaiKfiwi say, may, by comparison, refer 
to Christian baptism, “ for,’’ says al-Baizawi, 
“the Nasara (Christians) were in the habit of 
dipping their offspring in a yellow water which 
they called al-Ma^nmdiyah and said it pui'ified 
them and confirmed them as Christians.” (See 
Tafsiru'^l-Jaldlain and Tajslru’l-Baizdwi,in 
loco.) 

al-BAQI (^_2iW5\). Oae of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“ He who remains ; ” “ The Everlasting One.” 

al-BAQAEAH (ifA)). “The Cow.” 

The title of the second Sdrah of the Qur’an, 
occasioned by the story of the red heifer 
mentioned in verse 63, *• When Moses said to 
hie people, God commandeth you to sacrifice 
a cow,” 

BAQrU ’L-GHAEQAI)(hJ;*ll 
or for shortness al-Baqi The 

burying-ground at al-Madinah, which Muham- 
mad used to frequent at night to'pray for for- 
giveness for the d.ead. (Mishkdi, iv. c. 2S.) j 

BAEA’AH “ Immunity, or 

security.” A title given to the ixth Chapter 
of the Qur’an, called also iSuraUi 't-Taubnh, 

“ The Chapter of Eepentanee.” It is remark- 
able as being the only hiurah without the 
intioductory form, “In the name of God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate.” Various reasons 
are assigned for this omission. Some com- 
mentators say that the prayer of mercy is not 
placed at the head of a chapter which speaks 
chiefly of God’s wrath. 

BlEAH-I-WAFAT b.h). 

Barak (Urdu) “twelve,” and Wafdt- The 
twelfth day of the month Rabi‘u T-Awwal, 
observed in commemoration of Muhammad’s 
death. 

It seems to bo a day instituted by the Mu- 
hammadans of India, and is not observed 
universally amongst the Muslims of all coun- 
tries. On this day Fdtikahs are recited for 
Muhammad’s soul, and both in private houses 
and mosques portions of the Traditions and 
other works in praise of the Prophet’s excel- 
lences are read. 

The Wahhabis do not observe this day, as 
it is believed to be an innovation, not having 
been kept by the early Muslims. 

al-BAEA IBH ‘AZIB (04 
vjW). One of the (Jorapanions who 
accompanied Muhammad at the battle of the 
Ditch, and in most of Ms subBeq[uent engage- 
ments. He assisted in conquering the district 


of Bai, A.H. 22, and was with the Khalifah 
‘AIT at the battle of the Camel, A.n. 36. 

al-BAEI’ “The Maker.” 

One of the ilinety-nine special names of (-od. 

It occurs in the Qur’an. Suiah lix. 24 : “ He is 
God the Creator, the Maker, the Fashioner. 
His are the excellent names.” 

BAEEQAH (^j^>). Lit.“ Liefnlgcnce, 

lightning.” A term used by the §ufis for that 
enlightenment of the soul, which at first comes 
to the true Muslim as an earnest of greater 
enlightenment. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary 
of tidfl Terms.) 

BAEhlABAS, the Gospel of. The 

Muhammadans assert that a gospel of Bar- 
nabas exi.sted in Ai’abic, and it is' believed by 
some that Muhammad obtained his account 
of Christianity from this spurious gospel. 

“ Of this gospel the Moriscoos in Africa 
have a translation in Spanish, and there is in 
the library of Prince Eugene of Savoy a 
manuscript of some antiquity, containing an 
Italian translation of the same gospel, made, 
it IS supposed, for the use of lenegades. This 
bi'ok appears to be no original forgery of the 
Muhammadans, though they have no doubt 
interpolated and altered it since, the better to 
serve their purpose; and in particular, 
instead of the Paraclete or Comforter (Bt. 
John xiv. 16, 26 ; xv. 26 ; xvi. 7), thoy have 
in this apocryphal gospel inserted the word 
Periclyte, that is, “ the famous or illustrious,” 
by which they pretend their jirophot was 
foretold by name, that oeing the signification 
of Muhammad in Arabic ; and this they say 
to Justify that passage in the Qur’an (Burah 
Cl) where Jesus is formally asserted to have 
foretold his coming, under his other name of 
Ahmad, which is derived from the same root 
as Muhammad, and of the same impdri;. 
From these or some other forgeries of the 
same stamp, it is that Muhammadans quote 
several pa.ssagGS of which there are not the 
least footsteps in the New Testament.” 
(Sale.) 

After Ml'. Sale had written the extract 
which we have quoted, he inspected a Spanish 
translation of the Italian copy of this apoci-y 
phal gospel, of which he gives the following 
account; — 

“ The book is a moderate quarto, in Spanish, 
written in' a very legible hand, but a little 
damaged towards the latter end. It contains 
two hundred and twenty -two chapters of un- 
equal length, and four hundred and twenty 
pages ; and is said, in the front, to be trans- 
lated from the Italian by an Aragonian 
Moslem named Mostafa de Aranda. There is 
a preface prefixed to it, wherein the discoverer 
of the original MS., who was a Christian 
monk called Fra Marino, tells us that, having 
accidentally met with a writing of Irenaua 
(among others), wherein he speaks against 
Bt. Paul, alleging for his authority the gospel 
of St. Barnabas, he became exceedingly desi- 
rous to find this gosjjel ; and that God, of his 
mercy, having made him very intimate with 
Pope Sixtus V., one day, as they were toga- 
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ther in that Pope’s library, Ms Holiness fell 
asleep, and he, to employ himself, reaching 
down a book to . read, the first he laid his 
hand on proved to be th^ very gospel he 
■wanted ; overj oyed at the discovery, he 
scrupled not to hide his prize in his sleeve, 
and on the Pope’s awaking, took leave of him, 
carrying with him that celestial treasure, by 
reading of which he became a convert to 
Muhammadanism. 

“ This Gospel of Barnabas contains a com- 
plete history of Jesus Christ, from His birth 
to His ascension, and most of the circum- 
stances of the four real gospels are to be 
found therein, but many of them turned, and 
some artfully enough, to favoui* the Muham- 
madan system. From the design of the 
whole, and the frequent interpolations of 
stories and passages, wherein Muhammad is 
spoken of and foretold by name, as the mes- 
senger of God, and the great prophet who 
was to perfect the dispensation of Jesus, it 
appears to be a most bare-faced forgery. One 
particular I observe therein induces me to 
believe it to have been dressed up by a rene- 
gade Christian, slightly instructed in his new 
religion, and not educated as a Muhammadan 
(unless the fault be imputed to the Spanish, 
or, pex'haps, the Italian translator, and to the 
original compiler). T mean the giving to 
Muhammad the title of Messiah, and that not 
once or twice only, but in several places ; 
whereas, the title of Messiah, or, as the Arabs 
write it, al-Maaib-, i-e. Christ, is appropriated 
to Jesus in the Qur’an, and is constantly 
applied by the Muhammadans to him. and 
never to their own Prophet. The passages 
produced from the Italian MS. hy M. de la 
Monuoye are to be seen in this Spanish ver- 
sion almost word for word.” 

The Rev. Joseph White, D.D,, in his Bainp- 
ton Lectures of 1784, gives a translarion of 
those chapters in this spurious Gospel of Bar- 
nabas, which relate to the supposed cruci- 
fixion of Judas in the place of our Lord, 
and which wo insert : — 

“Judas came near to the people with whom 
Jesus was ; and when He heard the noise Ha 
entered into the house where the disciples 
slopt. And God, seeing the fear and danger 
of His servant, ordered Gabriel and Michael 
and Baf ail and Azrail to carry Him out of the 
world. 

“ And they came in all haste, and hare Him 
out of the window -which looks towards the 
south. And they placed Him in the third 
heaven, where He will remain blcs.sing God, 
in the company of angels, till near the end of 
the world.” (Chapter 216.) 

“ And Judas the traitor entered before the 
rest into the place from which .Tesus had just 
been taken up. And the disciples were 
sleeping. And the Wonderful God acted 
wonderfully, changing Judas into the same 
figure and speech -with Jesus. 

“We believing that it was He, said to him, 
Master, ■whom seckest thou? And he said to 
them, smiling, Ye have forgotten yourselves, 
since ye do not know Judas Iscariot. 

“ At this time the soldiery entered ; and 


seeing Judas so like in every respect to Jesus, 
laid hands upon him,” &c. (Chapter 317.) 

“ in which (Chap. 218) is related the passion 
of Judas the trajtor. 

“ The soldiers afterwards took .Judas and 
bound him, notwithstanding he said with 
truth to them that he was not Jesns. And 
soldiers mocked him saying. Sir, do not he 
afraid ; for we are come to make thee King 
of Israel ; and we have bound thee, because 
we know thou hast refused the kingdom. And 
Judas said, Ye have lost your senses. 

“ I came to show you Jesus, that ye might 
take Him; and ye have bound me, who am 
your guide. The soldiers lost their patience, 
hearing this, and they began to go with him, 
striking and buffeting him, till they reached 
Jerusalem,” (fee. &c. (Chapter 218.) 

*• They carried him to Mount Calvary, 
where they executed criminals, and crucified 
him, etripping him asked for the greater 
ignominy. Then he did nothing but cry out, 

0 my God, why hast thou for.sakon mo, that 

1 should die unjustly, when the real male- 
factor hath escaped ? I say^ in truth that he 
was 30 like in person, figure, and gesture to 
Jesus, that as many as knew Him, believed 
firmly that it was He, except Peter ; for 
which reason many left bis doctrine, believing 
that it bad been false: as He had said that 
He should not die till the end of the world. 

“ But those who stood firm were oppre.ssed 
with grief, seeing him die whom they under- 
stood VO be Jesus ; not recollecting what He 
had told them. And in company with His 
mother, they were present at his death, weep- 
ing continually. And by means of Joseph 
Abarimatheas (sio), they obtained from the 
•president tho body of Jndas. And they took 
him down -from the cross, burying him 
■with much lamentation in the new sepulchre 
of Joseph ; ha’ving- wrapped him up in linen 
and precious ointments.” (Chapter 319.) 

“ They all returned, each man to his 
hou.so: and he who wnteth, with. James atld 
John, went with tho mother of Jesus to 
Nazareth. And the disciples, who did not 
fear God with truth, went by night and stole 
the body of Judas, and Md it ; spreading a 
report that He (i.e. Jesus) had risen again, 
from whence sprung great confusion among 
the people. 

“ And the High Priest commanded, under 
pain of anathema, that no one should talk of 
him ; and on this account raised a great per- 
secution, banishing some, tormenting others, 
and •even stoning some to death : because it 
was not in the power of anyone bo be. silent 
on this subject. And then came news to 
Nazareth, that Jes-us had risen again. And 
he that writeth desired, the mother of Jesa<! 
to leave off her lamentation. And Mary 
said, Let us go to Jerusalem, to see if it is 
truth. If I see Him 1 shall die content. 
(Chapter 220). 

“The Yirgin returned to Jonisalem witii 
him that -writeth, and James and John, the 
same day that the decree of the High Priest 
came out. 

“ And as she feared God, though she knew 
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the command was unjust, she entreated those 
who talked with her not to speak of her Son. 
Who can say, how we wer'e then aft'icted? 
Go<L who knows the heart of man, knows 
that between the grief for the death of Judas, 
whom we tuiderstood to be Jesus, ami the 
pleasure of soeing him risen again, we almost 
expired. And the angels who w'ero the 
guardians of Mary wmnt npj to heaven the 
third day, and told Jesus what was passing. 
And He, moved with compassion for His 
mother, entrcii ted of God that He might be 
seen by His dibciples. And the Compas- 
sionate God ordered His four favourite angels 
to place Him within His own house, and to 
guard Him three days ; that they and they 
only might see Him, \dio believed in His doc- 
trine. .leans descended, surrounded with 
light, into the house of His mother, where 
were the two sisters, Martha and Mary, and 
Lazarus, and ho that wrifceth, .and John, and 
James, and Peter. And when they saw Him, 
they fell with their faces on the earth as if 
dead. And Jesus lifted them up, saying, 
Pear not. for ! am yoirr Master. Lament not 
henceforth, for I am alive. They were asto- 
nished at seeing Jesus, because they thought 
Him dead. And Mary weeping said, Tell me, 
my Son, why, if God gave Thee power to raise 
up the dead, did Ho consent that Thou 
shouldest die, with so much reproach and 
shame to Thy lolations and friends, and so 
much hurt to Thy doctrine, leaving us all in 
desolation? Jo§iu.s replied, embracing His 
mother, Believe me. for I tell thee the truth, 
1 have not been dead ; for God has reserved 
Mo for the end of the world. In saying this 
He desired the angehs to manifest themselves, 
and to tell how He had passed through every- 
thing, At the instant they appeared like four 
'suns ; and all present prostrated thcm.S 0 lves 
on the gi’ound, overcome by the presence of 
the angels. And Jesus gave to all of them 
something to cover themselves with, that they 
might he able to hear the angels speak. 

And Jesu.s said to His mother, These arc 
the Alinisters of God. Gabriel knows His 
seciecs ; Michael fights with His enemies; 
Asrafiel will cite all to judgment; and Azrael 
receives the souls. And the holy angels 
told how they had, by the command of God, 
taken up Jesus, and transformed Judas, that 
he might suffer the punishment which he 
■ftished to bring on Jesus. And he that 
writaih said, la it lawful for me to ask of 
Thee, in the same manner as when thou wast 
in the world? And Jesus answered, Speak, 
Barnabas, what thout wishest. 

“ Amd he said, I wish that Thou wouldest 
tell me how God, being so compassionate, 
could afflict us so much, in giving us to 
understand that Thou wast he that suffered, 
for we have been very near dying ? And 
Tbou being a prophet, why did He .suffer 
Thee to fall under disgrace, by (apparently) 
placing Thee on a cross, and between two 
robbers ? Jesits answered, Believe Me, Bar- 
nabas, let the fault be ever so small God 
ehastiaeth it with much punishment. And as 
my mother and faithful disciples loved me 


with a little earthly love, God chastised that 
love by this grief ; that He miglit not ohasit&e 
it in the other world. And fhougb i was 
innocent, yet as they culled Me God, and Tlis 
Son, that the devils muTiL not mock Ale on 
the Day of Judgment, He has chosen that I 
should be mocked in this woiW. 

“Andtliis mocking snail la'^L till the holy 
Messenger of God (A". Miihaiumad) shall 
come, who shall undeceive all beheveis. 
And then He said, Just art Thou, 0 God ! and 
to Thee only belongeth the honour and glory, 
with woi'ship, for ever.” (Chapter 2iM ) 

“And then Ho said, Barnabas, that Ihou 
by all means write my gnwpol, relating eieiy- 
thing which has happened in the world con- 
cerning Me; and let it be done exactly; in 
order that the faithful may be undeceiverl, 
knowing the truth. He that writ elk said, 
Master, I will do it as Thou cominaudesi m< , 
God willing ; but I did not seo all that hap- 
pened with Judas.” Jesus answered, Hero 
stand Peter and John, who saw it, and will 
relate it to thee. 

“ And He told James and John to call the 
seven apostles who were absent, and Nico- 
demus, and Jo.scph Abiiriiuaibeni, (‘>ic), and 
some of the seventy -tw o disciples. Wiien they 
wei'e come, they did eat wich Him; and on 
the third d.sy He comma "{led tbem all to go to 
the mount of Olive.s with HU mother; because 
He was to return to heaven. All the apostbss 
and disciples went, except tweiity-(i'. o of the 
seventy -two, who bad fled to Darna.scus with 
fear. And exactly at mid-day. while they 
were all in prayer, Jcsu.s eame, with many 
angels (blessing God), with so much bright- 
ness that they all bent their faces to the 
ground. And Jesus raised them up, saying, 
Fear not your Master, who comes to take 
leave of you ; and to recommend you to God 
our Lord, l)y the mercies received from His 
bounty ; and be He with you ! 

“ And upon this He disappeared with 
the angels ; all of us remaining amazed at the 
great brightness in which ho left us.” 
(Chapter 222). 

al-BARE. (^^). One of the ninety - 

nme special names of God. In its ordinary 
sense it means “pious,” or “good.”. As 
applied to God, it means “The BoneMcent 
One.” 

BARTER, [bail] ' 

BABZA'IOJ (1) A thing 

that iuterveuea between any two things; a 
bar ; an obstruction ; or a thing that makes a 
separa.tion between two things. In which 
sense it is used m the Qu'ran in two places. 
Surah xxv. 55, Ho hath put an interspace 
between them 0'.r„ the two seas), and a barrier 
■which it is forbidden them to pass.” Sur.ih 
Iv. 20, “ Yet between them (the two seas) is a 
harrier’' 

(2) The in'fcerval between the present life 
and that which is to. come, , See Qur’an, 
Surah xxiii. 99, “ And say, My Lord, I seek 
refuge with Thee from the incitings of the 
I devils, and I seek refuge with Thee from their 
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presence. Until when death comes to any 
one oi them, he says, My Lord! send me 
hack fto life), if haply I may do right in that 
w hich I have loft. N ot so ! A mere word that 
he speaks ! Bat behind them there is harzakh 
(a bar), until the day when they shall be 
raised. And when the trumpet shall be 
blown, there shall be no relation between 
them on that day, nor shall the3'- beg of each 
other then.” Upon this verse the commentator 
Baizawi says : “ BarzaM is an intervening state 
(h&'il) ‘ a harrier ’) between death and the Day 
of Judgment, and whoever dies enters it.” The 
commentator Husain remarks : “ Barzakh is 
a partition (mdni^) between the living and the 
Day of Judgment, namely, the grave in w'hich 
they will remain nntil the resurrection.” The 
commentators al-Jalalam spe.ak of it as a 
Ijkojiz, or intervening state between death 
and judgment. ‘Abdu’r RazKaq in his Dic- 
tionarj] of Technical Terms oj the Snf is 
(Sprenger’s Edition), gives a similar dolini- 
tion. 

The word is employed by Muhammadan 
writers in at least two senses, some using it for 
the place of the dead, the grave, and others 
for the state oi departed souls between death 
and judgment. 

The condition of believers in the grave is held 
to be one of undisturbed rest, but that of unbe- 
lievers one of torment ; for Muhammad is 
related to have said, “ There are appointed 
for the grave of the unbeliever ninety-tune 
serpents ,to bite him until the Day of Kesur- 
reotion.” (^Mishkdt, i. c. 6, p. 12. j The word 
seems generalljf to he used in the sense of 
Hades, for every person who dies is said to 
enter al-Bariaakh. 

BA‘S I/iV. “ (1) 

The Daj of Resurrection. (2) The ofBce of 
a messenger or prophet. 

BASE MONEY. The sale of one I 

p ate dirham and two base ones in exchange for I 
two pure dirhams and one base one is lawful. 
By two base ones (ghahitain), are to he 
understood such as pass amongst merchants 
but are rejected at the public treasury. 
(Hidayah, vol. ii. 660.) 

al-BASiR One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It fre- 
quently occurs in the Qur’an, and means 
“ The All-seeing One.” 

BASiEAH Lit. “ Penetra- 

tion.” The sight of the heart as distinguished 
from the sight of the eye (^Basdrah or Basar). 

A term used by theologians to express that 
enlightenment of the heart “ whereby the 
spiritual man can understand .spiritual things 
with as much certainty as the natural man 
cap see objects with the sight of the eye.'* 
The vvord occurs twice in the Qur’an, Surah 
xii. 108, “ This is my way ; I cry unto God, 
resting on dear evidence ; ” Surah Ixxv. 14, 

“ A man shall be evidence against himself.” 

al-BASIT One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God, It mema 


“ He who spreads, or stretches oat,” and 
occurs in the Qui'an, Sura Si xiii. 16, As 
applied to God, it means, *'* He who dispenses 
riches,” &c. 

BASTARD -iJy waladu’e-nnai). 

An illegitimate child has, according to Mu- 
hammadan law, no legal father, and conse- 
quently the law does not allow the father to 
interfere with his illegitimate child, even for 
the purposes of education. He cannot inherit 
the property of his f.itber, but he is acknow- 
ledged as the rightful heir of his mother 
(Baillie’s Digest, p. 432) The evidence ot a 
bastard is valid, because he is innocent with 
respect to the iuiraoralitv of his parents ; but 
the Imam MaliK maintains that his testimony 
is not to be accepted with resjiect to a ehai’gc 
of whoredom. (Hiddgali, vol. ii. 692.) 

BATHING-. The Arabic term for 
ordiiiary batbins^ is f gJjjisl, ami 
that foj the leligions purification of the whole 
body ghusL in all large mosques, and in most 
respectable! dwellings in Muhammadan coun- 
tries. theie are bathing-rooms erected, both 
for the ordinal y purposes ot bathing and 
for the religious purification. An account 
of the legal purification will he found in the 
article ghiisi-. Although purifications and 
bathiug form so essential a part of the Muslim 
religion, clconlinoss does not distinguish 
IVIuharnma deals, who are generally in tliis 
respect a striking contrast to their Hindu 
fellow subjects in India. According to the 
saying of Muhammad, decency .should be 
observed in bathing, and the olothos fronrthe 
waist downwards should not be taken off at 
such timos. Mishkdt, ii. c. iv.) 

BATIL (J^W), That which is false 

in doctrine. 

ai,-BATJN (I ) One of the 

ninety -nine special aame.s of God. It means 
“that which is hidden or concealed,” “The 
Hidden One," or “Ho that knows hidden 
things.” (2) A term used in theology 
for that which is hidden in its meaning, in 
contradistinction to that which is evident.. 

BATIjL Xii “A shoot or 

offset of a palm-tree out off from its motbet 
tree;” “a virgin” (as cut off orwithbrld from 
men). The term cd-Batdl is applied to 
Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad, because 
she was separated from the other women of 
her age by her oxccfllenop.s. Hob. 

BetliulSh. 

BA'C'S A Syriac word, 

“petition, pmyer”-), 

T t 

which, in the dictionary al-QSmu», is said to 
mean the Ohristiau Easter ; and also prayer’s 
for rain, or the Isiisqd of the Ohrisikns. 
(Majmu U~Bihdr, p. 101.) 

BAZAQ or BAZIQ (vjob). A pro- 

hibited liquor. The juice of the grape Hailed 
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aatil a quantity leas than two-thirds evapo- 
rates. 

BEAEiP. Arabic lihyah or 

saqan. The beard is regarded 
by Muslims as the badge of the dignity of 
manhood. The Prophet is related to have 
said, “ Do the opposite of the polytheists and 
let your beard grow long.” {Mishhat, xx. iv.) 
And the growing of a beard is said to be 
Fitrah, or one of those customs which have 
been observed by every Prophet, [fitkah.] 

BEAUTY, Female. “ The maiden, 

whose loveliness inspires the most impas- 
sioned expression in Arabic poetry and prose, 
is celebrated for her slender figure; she is 
like the cane among plants, and is elegaiit as 
the twig of the oriental willow. Her face is 
like the full moon,' presenting the strongest 
contrast to the colom’ of her hair, which (to 
preserve the nature of the simile just em- 
ployed) is of the deepest hue of night, and 
descends to the middle of her back. A rosy 
blush overspreads the centra of each cheek ; 
and a mole is considered an additional charm. 
The Arabs, indeed, are particularly extrava- 
gant in their admiration of this natural beauty- 
spot, which, according to its place, is com- 
pared to a globule of ambergris upon a dish 
of alabaster, or upon the surface of a ruby. 
The eyes of the Arab beauty are intensely 
black, large, and long, of the form of an 
almond; they are full of brilliancy; but this 
is 'softened by a lid slightly depressed, and by 
long silken lashes, giving a tender and languid 
expression, which is full of enchantment, and 
scarcely to be improved by the adventitious 
aid of the black border of the kuhl ; for this 
the lovely maiden adds rather for the sake of 
fashion than necessity, having what the Arabs 
term natural kuU- The eye-brows are thin 
and arched, the forehead is wide, and fair as 
ivory ; the nose straight, the mouth small ; 
the lips are of a brilliant red, and the teeth 
“ like pearls set in coral.” The fonns of the 
bosom are compai'ed to two pomegranates ; 
the waist is slender ; the hips are wide and 
large ; the feet and hands small ; the fingers 
tapering, and their extremities dyed with the 
deep orange-red tint imparted by the leaves 
of ktmd. 

♦The following is the most complete analysis 
of Arabian beauty,, given by an unknown 
author, quoted by Al-Ishaqi ; — 

“ Four things in a woman should be black : 
the hair of the head, the eye-hrows, the, eye- 
lashes, and the dark part of the eyes ; four 
white : the complexion of the skin, the white 
of the eyes, the teeth, and the legs ; four red : 
the tongue, the lips, the middle of the cheeks, 
and the gamz; four round-, the head, the 
neck, the fore-arms, and the ankles; four 
long : the back, the fingers, the arms, and the 
legs ; four wide ; the forehead, the eyes, the 
bosom, and the hips ; four fine : the eye-brows, 
the nose, the lips, and the fingers ; four thick-, 
the lower part of the back, the thighs, the 
calves of the legs, and the knees ; four small : 
the ears, the breasts, the hands, and the feet,” 
(Lane’s Arabian Nights, vol. i. p. 25.) 


BBLIEVBES 

I BEO-aiUGI-. B is not lawful for 

j any person possessing sufficient food for a 
j day and night to beg (I)urru 'l-Mukhtdr , p. 

' 108), and it is related that the Prophet said : 
“ Acts of begging are scratches and wounds 
with which a man wounds his own face.” “ It 
is better for a man to take a rope and bring 
I in a bundle of sticks to sell than to bog.” 
“ A man who continues to beg will appear in 
the Day of Judgment without any flosh on 
his face.” (Affs/i/rdf, Book vi. chap, v.) 

BEING’S. According to Muham- 
madan belief, there are three different species 
of created intelligent beings : (1) Angels 
(Alala'iknh), who are said to be created of 
light ; (2) Genii (Jinn), who arc created of 
fire ; (3) Mankind (Insdn), created of earth. 
These intelligent beings are called Zawu ’l~ 
‘UquI, or “Rational beings,” whilst unintelli- 
gent beings ” are called Ghair Zaivi 'I-' IJqiil. 
Hayaivdni-Ndtiq is also a term used for 
rational beings • (who can speak), and 
Hagawdni-^Ajam for all irrational creatures. 
[jinn.] 

BELIE VEES. The terms used 

for believers are — Mu'min, pL Midininun ; and 
Muslim, pi. MusUmun. The difl'erenco ex- 
pressed in these two words is explained in the 
Traditions, in a Hadi'i given in the Sahih of 
Muslim (p. 27), where it is recorded by ‘Um.ar, 
as having been taught by Muhammad, that a 
Mu min is one who has Imdn, or “faith;” 
Faith being a sincere belief in God, Ilis 
angels. His inspired books, His prophets, the 
Day of Resurrection, and the predestination 
of good and evil ; and that a Muslim is one 
who is resigned and obedient to the will of 
God, and bears witness that there is no god 
but God, and that Muhammad is His Apostle, 
and is steadfast in prayer, and gives zakdt, 
or “ legal aim’s,” and fasts in the month of 
Ramazan, and makes a pilgi’image to the 
Temple (Bait) at Makkah, if he have the 
means. 

The rewards in store for the believer are 
as follows (see Suratu 'l-Baqarak, Surah ii. 
76):-- 

“They who have believed and done the 
things that be right, they shall be the inmates 
of Paradise,— therein to abide for ever,” 

Surat ’n~Nisd , Surah iv. 60 : — - 

“ Those who have believed, and done the 
things that are right, wo will bring them into 
gardens ’neath which the rivers flow — therein 
to abide eternally ; therein shall they have 
wives of stainless purity ; and we will bring 
them into shadowing shades.” 

Suratu H~A'‘rdf, Surah vii. 40 ;~- 

“Those who have believed and done the 
things which are right, (we will lay on no one 
a burden beyond his power) — these shall be 
inmates of Paradise : for ever shall they abide 
therein ; 

“ And will we remove whatever rancour was 
in their bosoms ; rivers shall roll at their feet ; 
and they shall say, ‘ Praise be to God who 
hath guided us hither ! We had not been 
guided had not God guided us I Of a surety 
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the Apostles of oxtr Lord came to us with 
truth.’ And a voice shall cry to them, ‘ This 
is Paradise, of which, as the meed of your 
V oi’ks, ye are made heirs.’ 

“ And the inmates of Paradise shall cry to 
the inmates of the Fire, “ Now have w© found 
what our Lord promised us to be true, Have 
ye too found what your Lord promised you to 
be true?’ And they shall asswer, ‘Yes.’ 
And a Herald shall proclaim between them : 

‘ The curse of God be upon tlie evil door.s, 
“Who tuzm men aside from tho way of 
God. and .seek to make it crooked, and who 
oeheve not in the life to come ! ’ 

“ And between them shall be a partition ; 
and on the wall al-A‘raf, shall he men who 
will know all, by their tokens, and they shall 
ci-y to the mmatr-s ot Paiadise, ' Peace he on 
you ! ’ but they shnli not ye/ ontor it, although 
they long to do so. 

“ And when their eyes ai'O turned towards 
the innsates of the Fire, they shall say, ‘0 
our Lord! place us not with the oftendmg 
people. 

“ And they who arc upon al-A‘raf shall cry 
to those ■whom they shall know by theii’ 
tokens, * Your amassmgs and your pridd have 
availed you nothing. 

“ ‘ Ai’o these they on whom ye swaro God 
would not bestow mercy ? Enter yo into 
Paradise I where no fear shall be upon you, 
neither shall ye put to grief.’ 

“ And the inmates of the fire shall cry to 
the inmates of Paradise ; ‘ Pour upon us some 
water, or of the refreshments God hath given 
you?’ They shall they, ‘Truly God hath 
forbidden both to unbelievers.'’ 

For a further descriptions of the Muham- 
madan future state she reader is referred to 
the article pak.-s.disr. zvhich deals more 
directly with the sensual character of the 
heaven supposed to be in store for the 
believer in the mission of Muhammad. 

The following is a description of the 
believer which is given in the Qur’an, Suruiu 
H-Mamima^ the xxmrd burah, v. 1 : — 

“ Happy now the Believers, 

Who humble themselves in their prayer. 
And vho keep aloof from vain words, 

And who avo dooi's of alms-deed.s (zakaf). 
And who restrain their appotite.s, 

(Save with their wives, or the slaves whom 
fchoir right hands posses.s ; for in that case 
they shall he free from hlamo : 

But they u hose desires reach further than 
this are ti-ansgresaors :) 

And who tend well their trust.s and their 
covenants, 

And Vifho keep them strictly to their 
prayers : 

These shall he the heritors, who shall in- 
herit Paradise, to abide therein for evbr.” 

BELLS, [naqxts.] 

BENEFICE. fwAQP.] 
BENEFICENCE (Arabic 

samahak) is commended by Muhammad as 
one of the evidences of faith. (Mishkat, Book 
i. 0 , i, part 3.) 


Amr ibii ‘Abaratah relates . “ I came to 
the Prophet and said, ‘0 Prophet, what is 
Islam ? ' And he said , ‘ It is purity of .speech 
and hospitality.’ I then said, ‘ And what is 
faith ? ’ And he said, ‘ Patience and beite- 
ficence." 

BENJAMIN. Heb. Arabic 

Binydmin. Tlte youngest 
of -the children of Jacob. He is not men- 
tioned by name in the Qur’an, but he is 
referred to in Surah xii. 69, “ And when they 
outered in unto .Joseph, ho took hi.s brother 
(i I . Benjamin) to stay with him. He .said 
Verily I am thy brother, then take not that 
ill which they have been doing. And when 
he had equipped them with their equipment, 
he placed the drinking-cup. in his bi’others 
pack,” &c. [JOSEKU.] 

BEQUESTS, Arabic ivasiyah, 

pi. wasaija. A bcquc.st or wilt can bo made 
verbally, although it is held to he better to 
execute it in writing. Two lawful witnesses 
are necessary to establish either a verbal 
bequest or a written ivill. A bequest in favour 
of a stranger to the amount of one-third of 
the whole property , valid, hut a bequest to 
any amount beyond that is invalid, unless 
tho heirs give their coasen,t. If a person 
make a bequest in favoui" ot anothei from 
whom he has received a mortal ■wound, it ia 
not valid, and if a legatee slay his testator the 
bequest in his favour is void. A hequeiit 
made to part of the heirs is not valid unless 
the other heirs give their consent. The 
bequest of a Muslim in favour of an unbe- 
liever, or of an unbeliever m favour of a 
Muslim, is valid. If a parson be involved in 
debt, legacies bequeathed by him are net 
lawful. A bequest in f.avour of a child yet 
unborn is valid, provided the feetus happen to 
be loss than six month.s old at the time of the 
making of the ■will. 

If a testator deny his bequest, and the 
legatee produce ■witnesses to prove it, it is 
generally held not to be a reti’actation of it. If 
a person on his death-bed emancipate a slave, 
it takes effect after hie death. 

If a person will that *• the pilgrimage in- 
cumbent on him be performed on his bebalf 
after his death,” his heirs must depute a 
person for tho purpo.se, and supply him with 
tho necessary expenses. (Hamilton’s Ilidauali, 
vol. iv, 466.) 

BESTIALITY is said by Muslim 

jurists to be the result of the mo.st vitiated 
appetite and the utmost depravity of senti- 
ment. But if a man commit it, ho does not 
incur the Hudd, or stated punishment, as the 
act is not considered to have tho properties 
of whoredom ; the offender is to be punished 
by a discretionary correction {Ta'z.xr). Ac- 
cording to Muslim law, the beast should b« 
killed, and if it be of an eatable .species, it 
should he burnt. (Hiddyah, vol, ii. 27.) 
Obs, According to the Mosaic code, a man 
guilty of this crime was surely to be put to 
death. (Ex. xviii. 19.) 
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BETEOTHAL. [khitbah.] 

Bl'AH A Ohriatiau cburoh. 

The woi-d occurs in a ti’adition in the Mishkat 
(iv. c. vii. 2), and is translated by ‘Abdu ’i- 
Haqq “ Kalisah:’ [chokoh.] 

BID‘AH A novelty or in- 

novation in religion ; heresy ; schism. 

BIER. Arabic SjW jindzah and 

jamzah. The same word is used for the 
corpse, the bier, and the funeral. In most 
Muliainmadan countries the' ordinary charpoy^ 
or “ bedstead,.” is used for the bier, .which, in 
the ease of a female, is covered with a canopy. 
[nauiAL,] 

BIHISHT (u^). The Persian 

word for the celestial regions. [pARiUiSE, 
.JANWAH, VIRDAUS.] 

BILlDir ’L-ISLAM Sk). 

•“ The countries of Islam.” A term used in 
Muhammadan law for Muslim countries. It 
is synonymous with the term Haru ’i-Isiam. 
[daku ’l-islam.] 

BILAL (J^). The first Mu^azzin 

I or caller to prayer appointed by Muhammad. 
He was an Abyssinian slave who had been 
ransomed by Abu Bakr, Ha was tall, dark,, 
and gaunt, with negro features and bushy 
hair. Muhammad honoured and distinguished 
him as the “ first fruits of Abyssinia.” He 
survived the Prophet. 

BILQiS The Queen, of 

Saba’, who visited Solomon and became one 
of his queens. An account of her, as it is 
given in the Qur’an, will he found in the 
story of King Solomon, [solomon.] 

BINT LABUN (^>4 ^). “ The 

daughter of a milk -giver.” A female camel 
two years old ; so called because the mother 
is then- suckling another foal. The proper 
age for a camel given in zakdt, or “ legal 
alms,” for camels from thirty-six in number 
up to forty-five. 

BINT IMAKElZ 

-‘The daughter of a pregnant.” A female 
camel passed one year ; so called because 
the mother is again pregnant. This is the 
proper ago for a camel given in zakat, or 
“ alms,” for camels from twenty -five in number 
up to thirty-five. 

BlOaEAPHEES OF MUHAM- 
MAD. Although the Qur’an may be said to 
be the key-stone to the biography of Muham- 
mad, yet it contains but comparatively few 
references to the personal history of the Pro- 
phet. The Traditions, or form the 

chief material for all biographical histories. 
[’rRADmotr.] The first who attempted to 
compile .an account of Muhammad in the 
form of a history, was a'i;-Zuhri, who died 
A.H. 124:, and whose work, no .longer extant, 
is mentioned by Ibn Khallikan. The earlie.st 
biographical writers whose works are extant 
are — ^Ibn Ishaq, a.h 151 ; ,A1-Waqidi, a.u. 


207'; Ibn Hisham, a.h. 218; Al-Bukhari 
(history), a.h. 265; Af-Tabari, a.h. 310. 
Amongst more recent biographies, the most 
noted aretho.se by Ibnn ’l-Asir, a.h. 030, and 
Isma'il Abn ’1-fida’, A.H. 732. Abu ’l-lida’.s 
work was translated into Latin by John 
Gaghier, Professor of Arabic at Oxford, a.h. 
1723, and into English by the Eev. W. Murray, 
Episcopal ctergymen at Duffus in Scotland, 
and published (without date) at FJgin. The 
first life of Muhammad published in English 
is that by Dean Prideaux, which first ap- 
peared in 1723, and afterwards pa.ssed through 
several edition.s. Dr. Spronger commenced a 
life of Muhammad in English, and printed the 
first part at Allahabad, India, A.n. 1851 ; but 
it was never completed. The learned author 
j afterwards published the whole of hi.s work 
j in txoi'man, at Berlin, 18G9. The only com- 
I pleto life of Muhaunnad in English which has 
j any pretension to original research, is the 
weii-icnown L\fc of Mtthoine.t,hj Sir William 
Muir, LL.D. (First Edition, fourvols., London, 
18.58-61: Second Edition, one vol., London 
1877). 

BIOGRAPHY, A Dictionary of 
Biography is called JW-;5\ asmd'u 
'r-rijn! {lit, “ The Names of Mon”). The most 
celebrated of those is, amongst Muslims, that 
by Tbn Khallikan, which has always been 
considered a work of the highest importance 
for the civil and literary history of the jJdu- 
hammadan people. Ibn K.ballikan died a.h. 
681 (a.d. 1282), but his dictionary received 
numerous additions from subsequent writers. 
It has been translated into English by Mao- 
Gnckin Do Slane (Paris, 1843). 

BIRDS. It is commonly belioved 
by the Muhammadans that all kinds of birds, 
and many, if not all, hea.sts, have a languiigo 
by which they comm.unicate their thoughts to 
each other, and in iho Qur’an (Wuruh .xxvii. 
16) it i.s stated that King Solomon was taught 
the language of birds. 

BI’R ZAMZAM (^yj ^). The 

well of Zamzam. [i:4M:-ZAM.] 

BUR MA'UNAH fi). The 

well of Ma'unah. A celehratod spot four 
marches from Makkah, where a party of 
Muhannnad’s followers wore slain by the 
Banu ‘Amir and Banu Sulaira. .He proi'e.ssed 
to have received a .special message from 
heaven regarding these mai'tyr.s, which I’uns 
thus: — “Acquaint our people that we have 
met our Lord. He is well pleased with us, 
and we are well pleased with Him.” It i» a 
remarkable verse, as having for some reason 
or other been cancelled, and removed from 
the Qur’an. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet, vol. 
iii. p. 207.) 

BIRTH, Evidence of, Aceoi’drag 

to the Imam Abu ]HauIfah, if a married woman 
should claim to be the mother of a child, her 
claim is not to be valid unless the biith of 
of the child is attested by the testimony of 
one woman. But in the case of a father, inns- 
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much, as the claim of pai-entage is a matter 
which relates purely to himself, his testimony 
alone is to be accepted. 

The testimony of the midwife alone is suf- 
ficient with respect to hirth^ but with regai’d 
to parentage., it is established by the fact of 
the mother of the child being the wife of the 
husband. 

If the woman be in her '■iddah [‘iddah] 
from a comjilete divorce, the testimony of the 
midwife is not sufficient with respect to birth, 
'but the evidence of two men, or of one man 
and two women, is requisite. (Hamilton’s 
Hiddyah, vol. iii. p. 134.) 

It is also ruled that it is not lawful for a 
person to give evidence to an^hhing which he 
has not seen, except in the cases of birth, 
death, aud marriage. (Vol. ii. 676.) 

BISHARAH (SjUq). [bushea.j 

Bt-SHAR' (g/. ^^0- “ With- 

out the law.” A tcnn applied to those 
mjnstics who totally disregard the teaching of 
the Qur’an. Antiiiomiana. [stjfi.] 

BISMILLAH ^). Lit. In 

the name of God.” An ejaculation frequently 
used at the commencement of any under- 
taking. There are twm forms of the Bis- 
millah ; — 

1. J3i-smi ’Jldhi r-rahnidni ’r-rahlnt, i.e. 
“In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Meroifui.” This is used at the commencement 
of meals, putting on new clothes, beginning 
any new work, and at the commencement of 
books. It occurs at the bead of every chapter 
or surah in the Qur’an, with the exception of 
the ixth (i.e. the Surat a '/-Bnra'ah). 

2. Bi'Smi 'lldhi 'Udhi 'l-akbar, i.e. “In the 
name of God, God the Most Great.” Used at the 
time of slaughtering of animals, at the com- 
mencement of a battle, &c., the attribute of 
mercy being omitted on sunh occasions. 

The formula Bi-smi 'Udhi 'r-rahmdni 'r. 
ra(nm is of Jewish origin. It ^yaa in the first 
in.stance taught to the Qm’iiish bj' Umaiyah 
of Ta'if, the poet, who 'was a contemporaiy 
hut somo'ft'hat qWor than. Muhamma d, and 
who, during hia"™~^oroantile journeys into 
Arabia Potraaa and Syria, had made himself 
acqirainted with the sacred .books atid doc- 
trines of Jews aud Christians. (Kildbu 1- 
Aghdnl, 16, Delhi; quoted by Rodwell.) 

BIZA‘AH (AcUj). A share in a 
mercantile adventure. Property entntsted to 
another to be employed in trade. 

BLACK STONE, [al-hajaeu.’a- 

AS'WAD,] 

BLASPHEMY. Arabic Ufr. 

Lit. “ to hide ” (the truth). It includes a denial 
of any of the essential principles of Islam. 

A Muslim convicted of blasphemy is sen- 
tenced to death in Muhammadan countries. 

[apostast.] 

BLEEDING. Arabic Mju- 

nah. The two great cui'es recommended by 
Muhammad 'were blood-letting and drinking 
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honey ; and he taught that it was unlucky to 
be bled on a Pri^y, Saturday, or Sunday, 
the most lucky day being Tuesday, and the 
most lucky date the seventeenth of the 
month. (Mishkdt, xxi. o. 1.) 

BLIND, The. Arabic A^md, pi. 

'Uinydn. It is not incumbent upon a blind 
man to engage in Jihad, or a religious war. 
And. according to the Imam Abu Hanifah, the 
evidence of a blind person is not admissible, 
but the Imam Zufar maintains that such 
evidence is lawful when it affects a matter in 
which hearsay prevails. Sales and purchases 
made by a blind person are lawful. (Hamil- 
ton's Hiddycih, vol. ii,, pp. 141, 402, 682.) 

BLOOD. The sale of blood is 

unlawful. (Hamilton’s Hidayahf vol. ii. 
p. 428.) 

BLOOD, The Avenger of. [qtsas.] 
BLOOD, Issue of, [istihazah.] 
BOASTING. Arabic viufd- 

kharnh. Mubainraad is related to have said, 
“ I’ swear by God, a tribe must desist from 
boasting of their forefathers; for they are 
nothing more than coals from hell-fire (i.e. 
they were idolaters) ; and if you do not leave 
off boasting, verily you will be more hateful 
in the sight of God than a black-beetle. Man- 
kind are all the sons of Adam, and Adam was 
of the earth.” (Alishkdi, x.xii. c. 13.) 

BOOKS OP MOSES, [tavbat.] 
BOOKS, Stealing. The hand of a 

thict IS not to he cut off for stealing i book, 
whatever be the subject of which it treats, 
because the object of the theft can only be the 
contents of tlie book, and not the book itself. 
Blit yet, it is to be observed, the hand is 
to bo cut off for stealing •' &n account hook,” 
because in this case it is evident that the 
object of the theft is not the contents of the 
book, but the paper and material of which 
the book is made. (Hamilton’s Hiduuah, vol. 
ii. 92.) 

BOOTS, [shoes.] 

_ BREACH OP TRUST. Arabic 
khiijunah. The punishment of 
amputation of the hand is not indicted for <i 
breach of trust. And if a guest steal the pro- 
perty of hk host whilst' he is staying. in bis 
house, the hand is not cut off. Breach of 
trust in Muslim law being a less offence than 
ordinary theft, the punishment for breach 
of mist is left to the discretion of the judge. 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. ii. pp. 93-102.) 

BRIBERY (Arabic rishwah) 

is not mentioned intiie Qur’an. In the Fatawa 
'■Alamgm it is stated that px-esenta to magis- 
trates are of various kinds ; for example, if a 
pi'ssent bo made in oi'derto e.siabii3ha friend- 
ship, it is lawful : hut if u be given to influence 
the decision of the judge, in the donor's 
favour, it is xmlawful. It is also said, if a 
present bo made to a judge frcmi a- sense of 
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fear, it is lawral tg gi-ve it, hut unlawful to 
accept it. (Hamilton's llidduah, vol. iii. 
p.332.) 

BIT' AS, Battle of. Arabic <A.Uj 

Ilnrh Bwd^t. A battle fotighfc between the 
Baiiu JChazraj and Banu Aus, about sis 
years belore the Eight of Muhammad from 
iMahkah. 

BUHTAN (ol^O- A false accu- 

sation; calumny. 

The word occurs twice in the Qur’an ; — 
Surah iv. 112: *' Whoso commits a fault or 
sin, and throws it upon one who is innocent, 
he hath to bear calumny (buktdn) and muni- 
fests in.” 

Siuah xxiT. 15: “And why did ye not say 
when ye heard it, ‘ It is not for ns to speak of 
this’? Celebrated be Thy praises, this is a 
mighty calumny {buhtdny [backbiting.] 

bukaias:.). Heb.^n he wept. 

'VVeeping and lamentationfor the dead. Immode- 
rate weeping and lamentation over the graves 
of the dead is clearly forbidden by Muham- 
mad, who is related to have said, “Whatever 
is from the eyes (t e. tears), and whatever is 
from the heart {i.e. sorrow), are from God ; 
but what is from the hands and tongue is 
from the devil. Keep youi’selves, 0 women, 
from wailing, which is the noise of the devil.” 
(Mishkdt, V, c. vii.) The custom of wailing at 
thh tombs of the dead is, however, common in 
all Muhammadan countries. (See Arabian 
Nights, ' Laxies Modem Egyptians, Shaw’s 
Travels in Barbary.') [burial.] 

AL-BTJimARl A short 

title given to the well-known collection of 
Sunni traditions by Abu ‘Ahdu ’ilah Muham- 
mad ibn Isma’il ifan Ibiahim ibn al-Mughiiah 
al-Ju‘fi al-Bukhari. who w as born at Bukhara. 
A.H. 11)4 (A.t>. 810), and died at the village of 
Khartang near Samarqand, a.h. 266 (a.i>. 
870). His compilation comprises upwards of 
7,000 traditions of the acts and .sayings of the 
Prophet, selected from a mass of 000,000. His 
book is galled the Sahih of al-Bukhdrl, and 
is said to have been the result of sixteen 
years labour. It is said that he was so 
anxious to record only trustworthy traditions 
that he peiformed a prostration in warship 
before the Almighty before he recorded each 
tradition. 

BIJKSTIJ SASSAR 

“ Nebuchadnezzar.” It is thought by Jalalu 
’d-dia that there is a reference to his army 
taking Jdrnaalem in the Qur’an, Surah xvii. 8, 
“ And when the threat for the last (crime) 
came (to be inflicted, we sent an enemy) to 
harm your faces, and to enter the temple as 
they entered it the first time.” The author 
of the Q,dmus says that Bulcht is “ son,” and 
Nas§a7, “ an idol,” i.e, “the son of Napsai-.*’ 

BtjLAS “ Despair.” The 

name ot one of the chambers of hell, where 
the proud will drink of the yellow water of 
the infernal regions ( /t/ea/K-df, xxii, c, 20.), 


BURAQ (^V)- ‘‘The bright 

one.” The animal upon which Mnhammad is 
said to have pei'formed the noctmn.il journey 
called Mvraj. Ho was a white animal, Li'- 
tween the size of a imiK and an a>a, iuning 
two wings. (^Mnjma'n ’/ Bihar, p. 8h.) IMu- 
hammad’s conception of this mysteiious aiiinial 
is not nnlike the Assyrian gryphon, oi which 
Mr. Layard gives a sketch, [jii'kaj.] 



THIS ASSYRIAN GRYPHON (Layard ii. 459). 

BURGLARY is punished as an 
ordinary theft, namely by the amjiutation of 
the hand, but it is one of the nicctie.s of Mu- 
hammadan hnv, according to the Haiiafl code, 
that if a thief break through the wall of the 
house, and enter thcfcin, and take the jiiu- 
perly,and delivei li to an accomplico standing 
at the entrance of the breach, amputation of 
the hand is not incurred by either of the 
parties, because the thief who entered the 
house did not carry out the projierty. 
{Hiddyah, vol. ii. 103.) 

BURIAL OF THE DEAD (EjU^ 

Jindzak or Jandzah). The term Jondzah is used 
both for the bier and for the iSlu\iammadan 
funeral service. The burial .seriicoia founded 
upon the practice of Muliammad, and varies 
but little in difl'erent countries, ulthougli the 
ceremonies connected with the funeral proces- 
sion are diversified. In Egypt and Bukhara, for 
instance, the male relatinna and friends of the 
deceased precede the corpse, whilst the fcmalo 
mourners follow behind. In India andAfghSn- 
istan, women do not usually attend funerals, 
and the friends and relatives of the deceased 
walk behind the. bier. There is a ti-adition 
amongst some Mul.iammadaus that no one 
should precede the corpse, as the angols go 
before. Funeral processions in Afghani.st an 
are usually very simple in their arrange- 
ments, and are said to he more in aoooidance 
with the practice of the Prophet, than 
those of Egypt and Turkey. It is considered 
a very meritorious act to carry the bier, and 
four from among the near relations, every now 
and then relieved by an equal number, carry 
it on their shoulders. Unlike our Christian 
custom of walking slow’lyto the grave, the 
Muhammadans carry their dead quickly to 
the place of interment; for Muhammad is 
reBted to have said, that it is good to carry 
the dead quickly to the grave, to cause the 
right eoms person to ainive soon at happiness* 
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and if he be a bad man, it is well to pttt 
wickedness away from one’s shoulders. Fu- 
nerals should always be attended on foot ; for 
it is said that Muhammad on one occasion 
rebuked his people for following on horse- 
back, “Have you no shame?” said ho, 

“ since God’s angels go on foot, and you go upon 
the hacks of quadrupeds ? ” It is a highly 
meritorious act to attend a funeral, whether 
it he that of a Muslim, a Jew, or a Christian. 
There are, however, two traditions which 
appear to mark a cuango of feeling on the 
part of the Prophet of Arabia towards the 
Jews and Chilstians. “ A hier passed by the 
Prophet, and he stood up : and it was said to 
the Prophet, this is the hier of a Jew. ‘It is 
the holder of a soul,’ he replied, ‘ from which 
we should take warning and fear.’ ” This 
rule is said to have been abrogated, for, “ on one 
one occasion the Prophet sitting on the road 
when a bier pa.ssed, and the Prophet disliked 
that the hier of a Jew should be higher than 
his hetid, and he therefore stood up." (Mihh- 
hat, V. c. T.) Notwithstanding these con- 
tradictory traditions, we believe that in all 
coumries Muhammadans are wont to pay great 
respect to the funerals of both Jew^s and 
Christians. 

The Muhammadan funeral service i.9 not 
recited in the graveyard, it being too polhiled 
a place for so sacred an office; but either in 
a mosque, or in some open space near the 
dweliing of the deceased person or the grave- 
yard. The owner of the corpse, i.e. the 
nearest relative, is the proper person to ] 
recite the service ; hut it is usually said by 
the family Imam, or the Qiizl. 

The following is the order of the service: — 
Some one present calls out, — 

“ Here begin the prayers tor the dead.” 

Then those present arrange tbemselve.s in 
three, five, or seven rows opposite the corpse, 
with their faces Qiblah-warci.s (i.e. towuirds 
Makkah), The Imam .stands in front of the 
ranks opposite the head (the Shkahs stand 
opposite the loins of a man) of the coypse. if 
it be that of male, or the waist, if it be that 
of a female. 

The whole company having taken up 
the Qv/iim, or standing j^osition, the Imam 
recites the NIyah. 

“I purpose to perfoi’m prayers to God for 
this dead person, consisting of four Takhirs” 
Tlien placing his hands to the lobes of his 
ears, he says the fii’st Takhir. 

“ God is great! ” 

Then folding his hands, the right hand 
placed upon the left, below the navel, he 
recites the Suh^dn 

“ Holiness to Thee, 0 God, 

And to Thee be praise. 

Great is Thy Name, 

Great is Thy Greatness. 

Great is Thy Praise. 

There is no deity but Thee.” 

Then follows the second Takhir : — 

“God is great ! ” 

Then the Durud 

“ 0 Goda have mercy on Muhammad and 
upon his descendants, as Thou didst bestow 


mei'cy, and peace, and blessing, and compas- 
sion. and great kindness upon Ahiuham and 
upon his descendants. 

‘*Thou art praised, and Thou art great! 

“O God, bless Muhammad and his de- 
scerulanls, as Thou didst bless and didst have 
compassion and great kindness upon Abra- 
ham and upon his descendants.” 

Then follows the third Takhir : — 

“ God is great 1 ” 

After which the following prayer (Dw‘h) is 
recited ; — 

“ 0 God, forgive our living and our dead 
and those of us who are present, and those 
who are absent, and our children, and our full 
grown persons, our men and our women. O 
God, those whom Thou dost keep alive 
amongst ns, keep alive in Islam, and those 
whom Thou causest to die, let them die in 
the Faith.” 

Then follows the fourth Takhir:-^ 

‘‘ God is great ! ” 

Turning the head round to the right, he 
says : — 

“ Peace and mercy be to Thee.” 

Turning the head round to the left, he 
says : — 

‘•Peace and mercy he to Thee.” 

The Takhir is recited by the Imam aloud, 
hut the Subhdn, ihe Saldin, the Durud, and 
the are recited by the Imam and the 
people in a low voice. 

The people then seat themselves on the 
ground, and raise their hands in silent prayer 
in behalf of the deceased’s soul, and after- 
wards addressing the relatives they say, *• It 
is the deci’ee of God.” To which the chief 
mounior replies, “ 1 am pleased with the vvill 
of God.” He then gives permission to the 
people to retire by saying, *• There is permis- 
sion to depart.” 

Those w’ho wish, to return to their houses 
do so at this time, and the rest proceed to 
the gi-ave. The corpse is then placed on its 
bark in the grave, with the head to the north 
and feet to the south, the face being turned 
towards Makkah. The persons who place 
the corpse in the grave repeat the following 
sentence : “We commit thee to earth in the 
name of God and in the religion of the Pro- 
phet.” 

! The hands of the shroud haring been 
loosed, the recess, which is called the laid, i- 
closed in with unbumt bricks and the grave 
filled in with earth, [gbave.] In some 
countries it is usual to recite verse- 57 of the 
xxth Surah of the Qur’an as the clods of 
eaxih are thrown into the grave ; hut this 
practice is objected to by the Wanhabis, and 
by many learned divines. The verse is as 
follows : — 

“ From it (the earth) have We (God) 
created you, and unto it will We return you. 
and out of it will We bring you forth the 
second time.” 

After the burial, the people offer a,/dttiah 
(i.e, the first chapter of the Qur’anj in the 
name of the deceased, and again when they 
have proceeded about forty paces fronuthe 
gi'ave they offer another fatihah ; for at this 
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junelTire, it is said, the two angels jVInnkir 
and Nakir examine the deceased as to his 
faith, [punishments of the okave.] After 
this, food is distributed to beggars and leli- 
gious mendicants as a propitiatoi y offering to 
God, in the name of the deceased person. 

If the grave be for the body of a •v.r.man, it 
should bo to the height of a man’s chest, if for 
a man, to the height of the waist. At the 
bottom of the grave the recess is made on the 
side to receive the corpse, w’hieh is called 
the Idlad or lahd. The dead are seldom 
interred in cotHn.s, although they are not pro- 
hibited. 

To build tomb.s with stones or burnt bricks, 
or to write a verse of the Qur’an upon them, 
is forbidden in the. Hadis ; but large sfone 
and brick tombs are common to all Muham- 
madan countries, and very frequently they 
bear inscriptions. 

On the third day after the burial of the dead, 
it is usual for the relatives to visit the grave, 
and to recite selections from the Qui-’an. 
Those who can afford to pay Maulavis, 
employ these leaimed men to recite the whole 
of the Qur’an at the graves of their deceased 
relatives ; and, the Qur’an is divided into 
sections to admit of its being recited by the 
several Maulavis at once. During the days 
of mouniing the relatives abstain from wear- 
ing any article of dres.? of a bright colour, 
and their soiled garments remain unchanged. 

A funeral procession in Egypt is graphic- 
ally desciibecl by Mr. Lane iii his Modem 
Eyaptiunn. We give the account as it con- 
trasts strikingly vvith the simple processions 
of Sunni Muhammadans in India. 

“ Tlie first persons are about six or more 
poor men, called ^ Yamaniyah,’ mostly bUnd, 
who proceed two and two, or three and three, 
together. Walking at a moderate loace, or 
rather slowly, they chant incessantly, in a 
melancholy tone, the profession of faith 
(‘ There is no deity but God ; Muhammad is 
God’s Apostle; God favour and preserve him !’). 
They are followed by some male relations 
and friends of the deceased, and, in many 
cases, by two or more persons of some sect 
of darweshes, bearing the flags of their order. 
This is a general custom at the funeral of a 
darwesh. Next follow three or four or more 
schoolboys ; one of them carries a mufliaj 
(or copy of the Qur’an), or a volume consist- 
ing of one of the thirty sections of the Qur’iin, 
placed upon a kind of desk formed of palm- 
sticks, and covered over, generally with an 
embroidered kerchief. These boys chant, in a 
higher and livelier voice than the Yanianiya^i, 
usually some w^ords of a poem called the 
I^oshriyahi descriptive of the events of the 
last day, the ju%ment, &c. The school- 
boys immediately precede the bier, which 
IS borne head-foremoat. Three or four 
friends of the deceased usually carry 
it for a short distance; then three or four 
other friends hear it a little fm’ther ; and 
then these are in like manner relieved. Casual 
passengers, also, often take part in this ser- 
vice, which is esteemed Mghly meritorious. 
Behind the bier walk the femaio mourners ; 


sometimes a group of more than a dozen, or 
twenty ; evith their hair dishevelled, though 
generally concealed by the head- veil ; crying 
and shrieking, as before described ; and often, 
the hired mourners accompany them, cele- 
brating tbe praises of the deceased. Among 
the women, the relations and domeatica of the 
decea.sed arc distinguished by a strip of linen 
or cotton stuff or mu.slin, gcneially bine, 
bound round the head, and tied in a single 
knot behind : the ends hanging down a few 
inches. Each of these also carries a hand- 
kerchief, usually dyed blue, which she some- 
times holds over her shoulders, and at other 
times twirls with both hand.s over hor head, 
or before her face. The cries of the women, 
the lively chanting of the youtlis, and the 
deep tones uttered by the Yaninniyah, com- 
pose a strange discord. 

‘‘ The funeral procession oi a man of wealth, 
or of a person of the middle classes, is some- 
times preceded by three oi foui' or more 
camels, hearing bread and water to give to 
the poor at the tomb, and is composed of a 
more numerous and varied assemblage of 
persons. The foremost of these are the 
Yamaniyah, w'ho chant the profession of the 
faith, as de.soribed above. They are generally 
follosved by some male friond.s of the deceased, 
and some Icaraed and devout persoms who 
have been invited to attend the funeral. Next 
follows a group of four or more f.'ujThs, chant- 
ing the ‘ Suratii ’l-Ali'am ’ (the nib chapter of 
the Qm'’an) ; and sometimes, another group, 
chanting the ‘ Siirat Ya-siii ’ (the xx.vvith 
chapter) : another, chanting the ' Suratu ’1- 
KaJif’ (the xvirith chapter); and another 
chanting the ‘ Suratu ’d -Du kh an ’ (the XMVth 
chaptei). These are folhrwed by some mun- 
sliids, singing the ‘ Burdah ; ’ and those by 
ccitain persons called ‘ A.shabu ’1-Ahza.b,’ who 
are members of religious orders founded by 
celebrated shaikhs. There are generally four 
or more of the order of the Hizbu 's-Sadfit, a 
similar group of the Hizbu ’sh-BhaKili, aud 
another of the Hiabu ’sh~lSha*rawI ; each group 
chants a particular form of prayer. After 
them are generally borne two or more half- 
furled flags, the banners of one" or other of 
the principal orders of darweshes. Then 
follow the school-boys, the bier, and the 
female mom-ners, as in the procession ImfoiT 
described, and, perhaps, the h'd hor.ses of the 
bearers, if the.se' be men of rank. A buflalo, 
to be sacrificed at the tomb, w'here it.s flesh 
is to ho distributed to the poor, soiuctirnc.s 
closes the procession. 

“ The funeral of a devout shaikh, oi (if one 
of the great 'Ulama, is still more nuuicrou.'dy 
attended, and the bier of such a person is ndt 
covered wflth a shawl. A ‘wall’ is further 
honoured in his funeral by a remarkal.le 
custom. Woman follow hi.s bier, but, instead 
of wailing, as they would after the eorp.,e of 
an ordinary mortal, they road the .air with the 
shrill and quavering cries of joy called 
‘ zaghiirit ’ ; and if these eries are di.scontimiod 
but for a minute, the bearers of the bier pro- 
test that they cannot proceed, that a super- 
natural power rivets them to the apoi on 
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wBioii they stand. Very often, it is said, a 
< wall ’ impels the hearers of his corpse to a 
particular spot. The followin<r anecdote, 
describing an ingenious mode of puzzling a 
dead saint in a ca.sc of this kind, was related 
to me by one of my friends. Some men were 
lately bearing the corpse of a ‘ wall ’ to a tomb 
prepared for it in the great cemetery on the 
noi'th of the metropolis, but on arriving at the 
gate called Babu ’n-Nasr, which leads to the 
cemetery, they found themselves unable to 
proceed further, from the cause above-men- 
tioned. ■ It seems,’ said one of the hearers, 

‘ that the shaikh is determined not to be 
buried in the cemetery of Babu *n-Nasr, and 
what shall we do ? ’ They were all much 
perplexed, but being as obstinate as the saint 
himself, they did not immediately yield to his 
caprice. Retreating a few paces, and then 
advancing with a quiek step, they thought by 
each au impetus to force the corpse through 
the gateway •, but their e&orts were unsuccess- 
ful ; and the same experiment they repeati'd in 
vain sev eral times. They then placed the 
bier on the ground to rest and consult ; and 
one of them, beckoning away his comrades to 
a distance beyond the hearing of the dead 
saint, said to them, ‘ Lot us take up the bier 
again, and turn it round several times till the 
shaikh hocomea giddy ; ho then will not know 
in what direction we are going, and we may 
take him easily through the gate.’ This tliey 
did ; the saint was puzzled as they expected, 
and quietly buried in the place which ho had 
so striven to avoid. 

“ In the funerals of females and boys, the 
bier is usually only preceded bj' the Yaniani- 
yeh> chanting the profession of the faith, and 
by some male relations of the deceased ; and 
followed by the female mourners ; unless the 
deceased were of a family of wealth, or of 
considerable station in the world ; in which 
case, the ftmeral procession is distinguished 
by some additional display. I shall give a 
short description of one of the most genteel and 
decorous ftmerals of this kind that I have 
witnessed : it was that of a young, unmarried 
lad 3 ’'. Two men, each hearing a largo, furled, 
green flag, headed the procession, preceding 
the Yamaniyah, who chanted in an unusually 
low and solemn manner. These faqirs, who 
were in number about eight, were followed by 
a group of fakihs, chanting a chapter of the 
Qui'’an. Next after the latter was a man 
liearing a l^rge branch of ‘ Nabq ’ (or loto- 
tree), an emblem of the decea.sed. On each 
side of him walked a 'parson bearing a tall 
staff or cane, to the top of which "were at- 
tached several hoops ornamented with strips 
of various coloured paper. These were fol- 
lowed by two Turkish soldiers, side bj' side, 
one bearing, on a small round tray, a gilt 
silver ‘ qumqum ’ of rose-'water, and the 
other hearing, on a similar tray, a ^mibkbarah'* 
of gilt silver, in which some odoriferous sub- 
stance (as benzoin, or frankincense) was 
burning. These vessels diffused the odour of 
their contents on the way, and were after- 
wards ttsed to perfume the sepulchral vault. 
Passengers were occasionally sprinkled 
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with the rose-water. Next followed four 
men, each of whom bore, upon a small tray, 
several small lighted tapers of wax, stuck in 
lumps of paste of ‘ hiima.’ The bier was 
covered with rich shawls, and its shahid was 
decorated with handsome ornaments of the 
head, having, besides the safa, a ‘ qussah 
almas’ (a long ornament of gold and dia- 
monds worn over the forehead), and. ppon its 
flat top, a rich diamond qurs. These were 
the jewels of the deceased, or were, perhaps, 
as is often the ease, borrowed for the occa- 
sion. The female mourners, in number about 
seven or eight, clad in the usual manner of 
the ladies of Egypt (with the black silk 
Covering, &c.), followed the bier, not on foot, 
as is the common custom in funerals in this 
country, but mounted on high-saddled asses ; 
and only the last two or three of them were 
wailing ; these being, probably, hired mourners. 
In another funeral-procession of a female, the 
daughter of a Turk of high rank, the Yama- 
niyah were followed by six slaves, walking 
two by two. The first two slaves bore each 
a silver qumqum of rose-water, which they 
sprinkled on the passengers ; and one of them 
'honoured me so profusely as to wot my 
dress very uncomfortably ; after which, he 
poured a small quantity into my hands ; and 
I wetted my face with it, according to custom. 
Each of the next two bore a silver mibkharah. 
•with perfume; and the other two carried a 
silver ’iizqi (or hanging censer), with burning 
charcoal of frankincense. The Jewels on the 
shahid of the bier wore of a costly description. 
Eleven ladies, mounted on high-saddled asses, 
together with several naddabahs, followed.” 

BUENINa THE DEAD. There 

is no express injunction, in either the Qur’an 
or the Traditions, regarding the burning of 
dead bodies, although the burning of the 
living is strictly forbidden. For Muhammad 
said, '• Punish not with God’s punishment 
(which is fire), for it is not fit for anyone to 
punish with fire but God.” (IliskJcdt, xiv 
c. V. part 1.) 

. The teaching of the Traditions is that a 
dead body is as_fully conscious of pain as a 
living body, for ‘ Ayishah skid, that the Prophet 
said, “ The breaking of the bones of a corpse 
is the same as doing it in life.” (^Mishkdt, v. 
o. vi. part 2.) 

It is, therefore, pretty clearly established 
that cremation of the dead is strictly forbidden 
by the Muhammadan religion. There is, 
however, nothing to confirm the impre.ssion 
that the burning of a Corpse in any way pre- 
vents its soul entering paradise. 

BTJENIHH TO DEATH is strictly 

forbidden by Muslim law. ‘Ikrimah relates 
that some apostates from Islam were brought 
to the Khalifah ‘All, and he bnitit them ; and 
•when Ibn ‘Abbas heard of it, he said, “ Had 
they been brought to me, I would not have 
burnt them ; for the Prophet skid, ‘ Punish 
not with God’s punishment. Verily it is not 
fit for anyone to punish with fire but God.'” 
{Miskkdtf :|iv. c. v. part 1.) 
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BUEQA* (gS;?). The reil ov cover- 
ing used for tlie secltision of ■women wlien 
walking abroad, [veiung of women.] 

BURm Lit. “Towers,” 

wbich some interpret as real towers ■wherein 
the angels keep watch. A term used for the 
twolTB signs of fhe zodiac. ([sifiNS op the 
ZOEIAC.] Al-Buruj is the title of the Lxxxvth 
S'urah of the Qur’an. 

BURYING- OF THE DEAD. It 

!S said by commentators that God taught 
mankind to bury their dead when God sent 
a oro'W to scratch the earth, to show him 
(Cain) how he might hide his brother's body.” 
(Qur’an, Surah t. 34; Tafsir-i-Husaim', in 
loco.) The custom of burying their dead is 
universal in Islam. The ceremonies con- 
nected with funerals will be found in the 
article on Burial, [bueial.] 

BURYING-GROUND. Arabics;-^ 

maqhamt or maqharah, “ The place of graves." 
Persian Qabt'-gah, or Qabristm. They are 
sometimes spoken of by religious Muslims as 
Marqad, a “ cemetery ” or “ sleeping-place," 
but the name has not obtained a general 
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application to bm-ial-grounds in the East as it 
has in the West. They are gtmeraUy situated 
outside the city, the graies being covered 
with pebbles, and distinguished by headstones, 
those on the graves of men being with a 
turban-liko head. The graves are dug from 
north to south. The gravo-yards are usually 
much neglected. The Wabhiibis hold it to 
be a meritorious act, in accordance with the 
injunctions of the Prophet, to neglect the 
graves of the dead, the erection ot brick tombs 
being forbidden. Arabic ed., vol. i. 

p. 90 ) A grave-yaid does not become public 
property until the proprietor foimally makes 
a gift or bequest of it. i^IJidni/nb, vol ii., 

р. 367.) 

BUSHRl “'Good news ; ” 

“ the gospel.” A word used in the Traditions 
for the piihlicatioii of Islam. (Mtshkdl.xxiY. 

с. i.) “Accept good news, 0 yo sons of 
Tamini,” winch ‘Ahdn ’1-Itaqq says means 
“ embrace Ishiin.'’ 

BUYING. [B.Aih] 

BUZURG Lit “ groat.” _ A 

Persian word used in the East for a saintly 
person, an old man, or a person of rank. 
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C.®SAB. The Arabic and Persian 
form of the Latin Cassgr in Qaimr. The 
word occurs in the traditions of the Sahiliu ’/- 
Miu>h'm (vol. ii. p. 99), where it is applied to 
the Emperor Heraclius, who received a letter 
from Muhammad inviting him to Islam, when 
he was at Edesaa ou his way to Jerusalem, 
August, A.p. 028. The origin of the title is 
uncertain. Spaitianus, in his life of Aolius- 
venis (c. ii.), mentions four different opinions 
respecting its origin: (1) That the word sig- 
nified an elephant in the language of the Moors, 
and was given as a surname to one of tli 0 .Julii 
because he had killed an elephant ; or (2) That 
it was given to one of the Julii because he bad 
been cut (caesus) out of his mother’s womb 
aft er her death ; or (3) Becau.s6 he had been 
born with a great quantity of hair (caesaries) 
on Ms head; oi- (4) Because he had azure- 
coloured {caesii) eyes. Of these opinions the 
second is the one adopted by the Arabic- 
Parsian Dictionary the Gkiyd^iu H-Lughdt. 

The first of the Julian family who occurs 
in history as naving obtained the surname of 
Oassar is Sex. Julius Oiesar, praetor in b.c. 
208, It was first assumed as an imperial 
title by Augustus as the adopted sou of the 
dictator, and was by Augustus handed down 
to Ms adopted sor libei'ius. It continued to 
be used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nei’o, as 
members, either by adoption or female 
descent, of Caasar’s family; but though the 
family became extinct with Kero, succeeding 
emperors still retained it as nart of iheh' 


titles, and it was the practice to prefix it to 
thoir own name, as, for lustance. Impcrafor 
Oesar Doniitiunus zhufustus. Tho title was 
.superseded in tho ^Irook Empire under 
Ale.'Cis Commenus by that of Sobaidocrutor. 
In the west, it uus conferred on Charles tho 
Groat, and was borne by those who aucceedecj 
him on tho imperial throne. Altliough this 
dignity came to an end witlilho ifsigiiiiUon 
of Francis II. in 1800, the title Kaiser is .still 
assumed by the Emperors of Austria and 
Germany, and more recently by tlie Queen of 
England us Qca\<;cir-i-IIma, or Cmprt;s.s of 
India. 

CAIN. Arabic Qdbil (QaUI). 

The account of Cain and Abol as given in the 
Qur'an, Surah v. 30, Avill be found in the 
ariiclo abkl. The Commentators say that 
the occasion of making the offering was m 
follows: Each of tluiin being born with a twin 
sister, Adam by God's direction ordered (Jain 
to niarry Abel’s twin sister, and Abolio marry 
Cain's, but that Cain refused. They were then 
ordered to .submit the que.stion by making a 
sacriticc, and Cain offoi'od a sheaf of tho very 
worst of his corn, whilst Abel offered the best 
fatted lamb of his flock. (Tafiiru 'l-Baitsduii, 
in loco.) 

CALEB. Arabic Kdlab. The son 
of Jephunneh (Yufannali). Ho is not men- 
tioned in tho Qur’an, but his name occare in 
the Tafsiru H-JBai:sdwi, in Sfirah iv. 18, 
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CALF, GOLDEN, Tlio, which, the 

Israelites worshipped, is mentioned live times 
in the Qur’an. Surahs ii. 48, 88; iv, 162; 
vii. 146 ; xx, 90. In Surah xs. 90, the person 
who made it is said to he as Samiri [mobbs,] 

CALIPH. [KHAIilFAF.] 
CALUMNY is expressed by the 

■ward ■Qhibah, wbioh inenna anything whis- 
pered to the dotrimont ol an absent person, 
although it be tnie. Tiuhtm, expressing a 
false accusation. It is strictly forbidden in 
both the Qur’an and Hadis, [ghibah.] 

CAMEL. Arabic Ibil. In the 
Qur^n (Stirah Ixxxviii 1 7), the institution of 
camels to ride upon is mentioned aa an 
example of God's wi'''iloiu and kindness ; “Do 
they not look then at the eamol how she is 
created.” As a proof of the great usefulness 
of ihe camel to the Arabian, and of the 
manner in which its very existence has in- 
ttuenced hia language, it is remarkable that 
in almost every page of the Arabic Dic- 
tionary Qamus (a a also in Richardaou’s 
edition), there is some reference to a camel. 

Camels aro a lawful sacrifice on the great 
festivals and gn other occasions. And al 
though it X3 lawful to slay a camel by ^ahb, 
or by merely cutting its throat, the most 
eligible method, according to Muslim law, is 
to slay a camel hy riair, or by spearing it in 
the hollow uf the throat near the brea.sf bono, 
because, says Abh ^anifah, it is according to 
the mnm/i, or practice of Muhammad, and also 
because in that part of the fchi'oat tiuree blood- 
vessels of a camel are combinod ^ Hamil- 
ton’s Htdayah, voL iv. p. 72.) There is xakit^ 
or legal alms, on camels, [zakat.] Muham- 
madan law rules that the person who leads a 
string of camels is responsible for anything 
any -one' of tho camels may injure or tread 
down. (Ibid., iv. 379.) 

CANAAN. Arabic KanUln. Ac- 
cording to al-Jalalain and al-Biuzawi, she 
commentators. Canaan was the unbelieving 
son of Noah, but, according 'to the Qarm.'i 
dictionary, the grandson, who wa-s drowned 
in the flood, and whose case is recorded in 
the Qur’an (Siiraji s,i. 44). Ho is said to be 
A son of Noah’s wife Wadlah, who vs as an in- 
fidel And the Ark moved on them amid 
waves like mountains; and Noah called to 
his son — for he was apart — ‘ Embark with ns, 
0 my child I and he not with the unbelievers.’ 
He said, ‘ I will betake me to a mountain that, 
shall secure me from the water.’ He said. 
‘None shall be seouro this day from the 
dooree of God, save him an whom He shall 
have mercy.’ And a wave passed between 
them, and he was among the drowned.” 

OAPTIYES. Am, pi. UsdrOr and 

Usara] ' With respect to captives, the Imfon, 
of leader of the army, has it in his choice to 
slay them. “ because the Dinphot put cap- 
tives to death, and also because slaying them 
teiminates wickedness ” ; or, he may if he 
choose make 'them slaves. It is not lawful 
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for the Imam to send captives back to their 
home and country, because that would be to 
strengthen tho cau.se of infidelity against 
Islam. If they become Muslims after their 
capture, they must not be put to death, but 
they may be sold after their conversion. A 
eonveitecl captive must not be suffered to 
return to his country, and it is not lawful to 
release a captive gratuitously. The only 
method of di vitliiig plunder wbkb consists of 
^laves. is by soiling them at Iho end of the 
expedition and then dividing the money 
(Hiddyah, ii. IGO,)' fsi.AYEKr,] 

CARAVAN, Persia.!! Ktirwdn, 

Arabic (lafilalL As tlie roads in the Bast 
,'ire often unsafe and lead through dreary 
wastes, merchants and travellers as'-tociate 
together for mmual defeiice and comfoi'fc. 
These companies are called both Lnrv'dn 
and qafildh. The party is always under the 
direction of a paid director, who is called 
Karwan- or Qatilah-Sas/d, If ai caravan is 
attacked on ibe road, the Muhammadan laiv 
alldws the punishment of crucifixion for the 
offence. {Tliddyah, vol. ii, 131.) But it is a 
emnous provision of the Muslim law that if 
some of the tniveffors in a caravan commit 
a robbery upon others of the same caravan, 
puniahraent (he nf ampAl'Ation) is not in- 
ouiTad hy them. (Vol jl 137.) 

CARRION (Arabic Maitah) is for- 
biddep hk the Qur’dn, Surah ii. 80. “ That 
which dicth qf^itse^, shd blood, and swine’s 
flesh, and that over which any other name 
than that of God hath heon invoked, is for- 
bidden. But he who shall partake of them 
by eonstraint. without lust or wilfulness, no 
sin shall kB upon him.” 

CASTING LOTS. Zalam, or 

casting lots hy shooting arrows, was an 
ancient Arabic custen , which is forbidden by 
Muhammad in hia Qur’an, Siirah v. 4 ; but 
gurrtk. or casting lots, in its ordinary sense, 
ia aoi forbidden, for ‘Ayishah relates that 
when the Prophet went on a journey, he used 
to oast lots as to which wife he should take 
with him. (Mishhat Babu H- Qasat/i.) 

CATS. Arabic Sirrah. Accord- 
ing to a Hadis of Abu Qutadah, who was one 
of the Gompanions, Muhammad said, “ Cats 
are not impure, they keep watch around us.” 
Ha used water from which a cat had drunk 
for his purifications, and hia wife ‘Ayishah 
ate from a vessel from which a cat had eaten, 
(Mishkat, book in., o. 10, pt, 2.) 

CATTLE. Arabic An^dm. Thej 

are said in the Qm'’an to be the gift of God, 
^flrah xl. 79, “ God it is who hath made for 
you cattle, that ye may ride on some and eat 
others.’’ 

Cattle kept for the purpose of labour, such 
as carrying burthens, drawing ploughs, '&o., 
are not subject to mkdt, neither is there zaMf 
on cattle who are left to forage for one half 
year or more. (Htddmh, i. 18.) ^ , 

Al-An‘am is the title of the siWh Sffrah of 
the Qur’an. 
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CAVE, The Oompanions of the 

(A.rabie A..5H6M 'l-kahf), or tbe Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus, form the subject of one of the 
chapters of the Qur’an, Surah xviii. U. 
[ashabu ’l-icahi>'.] 

CELIBACY (Arabic 

although not absolutely condemned by Mu- 
hammad, is held to be a lo-wer form of lifo to 
that of marriage. It is related that ‘Usman 
ibu Maz‘un wished to lead a celebate life, and 
the Prophet forbade him, for, said he, “ When 
a 'Muslim marries he perfects his religion.” 
(Mishkaf, hook xii. c. xx.) 

CEYLON. Arabic Sarandih. The 

Commentators say that when Adam and Eve 
were cast out of Paradise, Adam fell on the 
island of Ceylon, and Eve near Jiddah in 
Arabia, and that after a separation of 200 
years, Adam was, on his repentance, con- 
ducted by the angel Gabriel to a mountain 
near Makkah, where he found and knew his 
wife, the mountain being named ‘Arafah ; and 
that afterwards he retired with her to Ceylon, 
when they continued to propagate their 
species. (D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient,, p, 5-5.) 

CHASTITY. “Neither their (the 

Muslims’) tenets nor their practice will in, 
any respect bear to como into competition 
with Christian, or even with Jewish morality. 
.... For instance, we call the Muslims 
chaste because they abstained from indis- 
criminate profligacy, and kept carefully 
within the bounds prescribed as licit by 
their Prophet. But those bounds, besides the 
utmost freedom of divorce and change of 
wives, admitted an illimitable licence of co- 
habitation with ‘ ail that the right hand of 
the believer might possess,’ or, in other 
words, with any possible number of damseK 
he might choose to pjirchase, dr receive in 
gift, or take captive in war.’' (Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, vol. i. 272„. [concubinage, slaves, 

MUX'AH, DIVOKCE, MAKBJAGE.] 

OHAEiITY, as it implies tenderness 

and affection, is expressed by Imhh, or muhab- 
hah ; as it denotes almsgiving, it is sadaqaA. 
He who is liberal and charitable to the poor 
is called muldhhu 'l-fuqarff. 

CHERUBIM. Arabic KwmU, pi. 

Karubln ; lit. “ Those who are near.” Heb. 

word Icarubin is used by the 

commentator al-Baizawi, for the angels men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah xl, 70 : “ Those 
aremndit (the throne of God) celebrate the 
praise of their Loi’d, and believe in Him, and 
ask pardon for those who believe,” Al-Baizawi 
says the Karuhin are the highest rank, and 
the first created angels. Husain says there 
are 70,000 ranks of them, round the throne of 
God. (Tafsh'U ’hBatzawi, Tafsiru Husain, 
in loco.) 

CHESS. Arabic Shatranj. Ac- 
cording to the Hidayah, «It is an abomi- 
nation to play at chess, 4ice, or any other 


game, for if anything be stakool it is 
gambling (jnamr), whioh is expressly for- 
bidden in the Qur’fm ; or if, on the othei’ 
hand, nothing be hazarded, it is usole.ss and 
vain. Besides, the Prophet has declared all 
tbe entertainments of a Muslim to be vain 
except three t the breaking in of his horse, the 
drawing of his bow, and playing and amu'^ing 
himself with his wives. Several- of the 
learned, however, doom the game at chess 
lawful as having a tendency to quicken the 
understanding. This is the opinion of o.sA- 
Shdji't. If a man play at chess for a stake, it 
destroys the integrity of his charaotor, Imt if 
he do not play for a stake, the integrity of his 
character is not affected. (Hamilton’s Ilidd- 
yah, vol. iv. p. 122.) 

OHILHEEN. Arabic Aidad, 

There are -no special injunctions in the 
Qur’an regarding the customs to bo, ob- 
served at the birth of an infant (circumci- 
sion not jieing even once mentioned in that 
book), nor with reference to the train- 
ing and instruction of the young; hut the 
subject is frequently referred to in the Tra- 
ditions and in Muhammadan hooks on Ethics. 
Muhammadans have m largely incorporated 
tho customs of the Hindus in India witli their 
own, especially those observed at the births of 
children, that it is somotimea difficult to dis- 
tinguish those which are special characteris- 
tics of Islam; many of the customs recorded 
in Horklot’s Mu&almans, for example, being 
merely those common to Hindus us well as 
Muhammadans. We .shall, howovor, onJoa- 
vonr to describe those which are generally 
admitted to have some authority in tho pre- 
cepts of the Muslim religion. 

(1.) At the birth of u child, alter ho has 
been pi'opevly washed -witii water and bound 
in swaddling clothes, he is uartied by the mid- 
wife to the assemblv of male relatives and 
friend.s, who have met on the occasion, when 
the chief Maulawi, or some person pre.sent, 
I'ecites the Azdn, or summons to prayer 
jjAZAN], in the infant’s I'ight oar, and tiio 
Iqdman, which is the Agan with the addition 
of the words, "1(70 are standing up for 
prayers” [iqamah], in the left ear ; a custom 
which is founded on the example of tho Pro- 
phet, who is related to have done so at tho 
birth of his grandson Hasan (Mishkdt, book 
xviii. c. iv. 2). The Maulawi then chews a 
little date fruit and inserts it into the infant's 
mouth, a custom also founded upon the ex- 
ample of Muhammad. {Mishkdt, book xviii. 
c. iv. 1.) This ceremony being over, alms hre 
distributed, and fdfihahs are recited foi* the 
health and prosperity of the child. According 
to the traditions, the amount of silver given 
in alms should he of the same weight as 
the hair on the infant’s head— -the child's 
head being shaved fox this purpose. (Mis/i- 
kdt, ibid., part 2.) The friends and neigh- 
bours then visit the home, and Ining present's, 
and pay congratulatory Qpmpliments on the 
joyful occasion. 

(2.) The naming of the child should, accord- 
ing to the Traditions (Mishkdt, ibid.), be 
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given on the seventh day ; the child being 
either named after some member of the 
family, or after some saint venerated by the 
family, or some name anggeated by the au- 
spicioQR hour, the planet, or the sigp of the 
zodiac. [BXORQtSM.] 

(8.) On this, the seventh day, is observed 
also the cerevimiy of ‘Aqlqah^ established by 
Muhammad himself (Balm ’[-‘Aqiqah in 
Arabic Ed. Saldh of Abu Baud, vol, ii. p. 36) 
ft consists of a sacrifice to God, in the name 
of the child, of two ho-goats for a boy, and 
one he-goat for a girl. The goats must be 
not above a year old, and without spot or 
blemish. The animal is dressed and cooked, 
and whilst the friends eat of it they offer the 
following pi’ayer : — “ 0 God I I offeSr to thee 
instead of my own offs2jring, life for life, 
blood for Wood, head for head, bone for hone, 
hair for hair, skin for skin. In the name of 
the great God, I do sacrifice this goat ! ” 

(4.) I'he mother is purified on the fortieth 
day, w'hon she is at iiboi’ty to go about as 
usual, and it is on this day that the infant is 
generally placed in tbo .swinging cradle pecu- 
liar to eastern hou.soholds. It is a day of 
some rejoicing amongst the members of the 
Hamm. 

(5.) As soon as the child is able to talk, or 
when he has attained the ago of four years, 
four months, and four days, he is taught the 
Bismillah ; that is, to recite the inscription 
which ocem's at the commencement of the 
Qur’an : “ Bi-umi 'lldhi 'r-rnhmdni ’’r-raljdni." 
In the name of God the Merciful, the Gra- 
cious. After this ceremony, the child is sent 
to school and taught the alphabet, and to 
recite certain chapters of the Qur’an, by rote. 

C6.) According to the opinion of Sunni 
doctors, the ciremndsion of the child should 
take place in his bcvcnth year ; the opera- 
tion being generally performed bjr the barber. 
[ciKOUMCiaiOK.] Tho child is not required to 
observe all the customs of tho Muslim law 
imtil he has arrived at jiuborty [imBBSTr] ; 
but it is held incumbent on parents and 
guardians to teach him the prayers as soon 
as he has been circumci.sed. 

(7.) The time when the child has finished 
reciting the whole of the Qndan, once thi'ongh, 
is also rog^arded as an important epoch in the 
life of a child. On this occasion the scholar 
rnakes his obeisance to hie tutor and presents 
him with trays of sweetmeats, a suit of 
clothes, and money. 

^ As we have already remarked, tbo instruc- 
tion of youth is a frequent subject of 
discussion in books of Muslim Ethics. 
The following, which is taken from the 
AMddq-i~Jaldli, is an interesting specimen 
of Muhammadan ideas on the subject; — 
The first requisite is to employ a proper 
nui-se of a well-balanced temperament, for 
the qualities, both Lemperamonial and spH- 
tual, of tho nurse are communicated to the 
infant, Hezt, since we are recommended by 
the Traditions to give the name on the seventh 
day (after birth), the precept had better be 
confomed to. In delaying it, however, there 
is this advantage, that time is given for a 
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deliberate selection of an appropriate name. 
For, if we give the child an ill-assorted one. 
his whole life is embittered in consequence 
Hence caution in determining the name is one 
of the parent’s obligations towards his off- 
spring. 

If we would prevent the child’s acquiring 
culpable habits, we must apply ourselves to 
educate him as soon as weaned. For though 
men have a capacity for perfection, the ten- 
dency to vice is naturally implanted in the soul. 
The first requisite is to restrain him abso- 
lutely from all acquaintance with those ex- 
cesses which are characterised as vice. For 
tho mind of children is like a clear tablet, 
equally open to any inscription. Nest to that, 
he should be taught the institutes of religion 
and rules of propriety, and, according as his 
power and capacity may admit, confined to 
their practice, and reprehended and restrained 
from their neglect. Thus, at the age of 
seven, we are told by the Traditions to enj oin 
him merely to say his prayers ; at the age of 
ten, if he omits them, to admonish him by 
blows. By praising the good and censmdng 
the had, we should render him emulous of 
right and apprehensive of wrong. We should 
commend him when he performs a creditable 
action, and intimidate him when he commits 
a reprehensible one ; and yet we should avoid, 
if possible, subjecting him to po.sitive cen- 
sure, imputing it rather to oversight, lest he 
grow auuacious. If he keep his fault a 
secret, we are not to rend away the disguise ; 
but-if he do so repeatedly, we must rebuke 
him severely in private, aggravating the 
heinousness of such a practice, and intimidat- 
ing him from its repetition. We must beware, 
however, of too much frequency of detection 
and reproof, for foar of Ms growing used to 
censui’e, and contracting a habit of reckless- 
ness; and thus, according to tho proverb, 
“ Men grow eager for that which is withheld,” 
feeling a tendency to repeat the offence. For 
these reasons we should prefer to work by 
enhancing the attraction of virtue. 

On moat, drink, and fine clothing, he must 
be i aught to look with contempt, and deeply 
impressed with the conviction that it is the 
practice of women only to pHze the colour- 
ing and figuring of ibress ; that men ought to 
hold themselves above it. The proprieties of 
meal-taking are those in which he should be 
earliest instructed , as far as ha can acquire 
them. He should be made to understand that 
the proper end of eating is health and not 
gratification ; that food and drink are a sort 
of medicine for the cure of hunger and thirst ; 
and just as medicines are only to be taken in 
tho measure of need, accor&ng as sickness 
may require their influence, food and drink 
are only to he used in quantity sufficient to 
satisfy hunger and remove thirst. He should 
he forbidden to vary his diet, and taught to 
prefer limiting himself to a single dish. His 
appetite should also he checked that he may 
be satisfied with meals at the stated hours. 
Let Mm not he a lover of delicacies. He 
should now and then be kept on dry bread 
only, in order that in time of need he may be 
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able to suhaipl on that. Ifabits like thoso ave 
better than riohee. Le1 Ina principal meal ho 
made in the erouinfcrarher than the morning, 
or he will bo overpowered by drowsinesf. and 
lassitude duringthe day. Flesh let him have 
sparingly, or he will grow heavy and dpll 
F'Weelmeats ana other auoh aperient food 
should he forbidden him, as likewise all 
liquid at the time of meals. Incumbent as it 
is on all men to eschew strong drinks, there 
are obvious reasons why it is .superlatively so 
on boys, impairing them Loth in mind and 
body, and leading to auger, rashness, auda- 
city, and levity, qualities which such a prac- 
tice is .sure to confirm. Parties of this nature 
he .should not bo allowed imnece.ssarily to 
frequent, nor to listen to reprohensihlo conver- 
sation. His food should not be given to him 
till he hen desjiatcbed his task.s. nriloss .suf- 
fering from positiiie exhaustion. He must be 
forbidden to conceal an^ of Ids actions, lest 
he grow bold in impropriety ; for, manife.stly, 
the motive to concealment can be no other 
than an idea that they are cuIi>ahlo. Sleep- 
ing in the day and sleeping ovci-mach at night 
should be prohibited. Soft clothing and all 
the uses of luxury, such a? cool retreats in 
the hot season, ami fires and fur m the cold, 
he should bo taugbt to abstain from, he 
should be inured to exercise, foot- walking, 
b,oi'.se-riding, and all otlmr appropriate accom- 
plishments. 

N 0 X,t, let him learn tho proprietie.s of con- 
versation and b6ha,viour< Let him not ho 
tricked out with trimmings of the hair and 
womanly attention to dross, nor bo pj'osented 
with ring's till the proper time for weai-ing 
them. Let him be forbidden to boast to his 
companion.s of his anoe«try or worldly -idviin- 
tagos. Let him bo restrained from ST)eakang 
untruths or from svrearingin any oa.so. whether 
time or false ; for an oath is wrongful in any- 
one, and repugnant to the letter of the Tradi- 
tions, saving when required by the interest 
of the public. And oven though, oallas may 
bo requisite to men, to boys they never can 
be so. Lot him bo trained to silence, to 
speaking only when addressed, to listening in 
the presence of his elders, and expressing 
himself ooiTectly. 

For an instructor ho should have a man of 
principle and intolligonee. well acquainted 
with the discipline of morals, fond of cleanli- 
ness, noted for 8tateline.ss, dignity, and huma- 
nity, well acquainted with the dispositions of 
kings, with the etiquette of dining in theii 
company, and with the terms of intercourse 
with ail das, SOS ol mankind It i.s desir- 
able that other.s of his kind, and espcoially 
sons of noblemen, whose manners have 
always a distinguished elegance, should be 
at school with him, so that in their society 
ha may escape lassitude, learn demeanour, 
and exert himself with emulation in his 
studies.. If the instructor correct him with 
blows, he ittust be forbidden to cry, for that 
is the practice of slaves and imbeciles. On 
the other hand, the inatfuetor must be care- 
ful uol to resort to Wows, except ho is wit- 
ness of an offence openly committed. When 


eouipellod to inflict thorn, it is desirable in 
the outset lo make them small in nurnbei and 
gi-eat ih pam ; otherwise the warning in not so 
efficacious, and ho may grow audacious 
enough to repeat tjae oiTeuco, 

Let him be encouraged to liberality, and 
taught to look with contempt on the perish- 
ablo'things of this world; for more ill comes 
from the love of money than from the simoom 
of the, desert or the .soriieut of the held. The 
Imam al-Ghazzali, in oonunoating on the text, 

Proseryo me and them from idolatry,’' says 
that by idols is hero meant gold and silver ; 
and Abraham’s pvayei is that he and his 
descendants may bo kept far removed from 
the worship of gold and silver, and from 
fixing their alfections on them; because the 
love of these was the root of all evil. In his 
leisure hours he may bo allow'ed to play, 
provided it does not load to excess of fatigue 
or the commission of anything wnong. 

When the discerning power })6gins to prx*- 
ponderate, it should be explained to him that 
the original object, of worldly possessioms is 
the Maintenance of health ; so that the body 
may be made to last the period requisito to 
the spirit's (qualifying itself for the life 
olernnb Then, if he iw to belong to the 
scientific classes, let him be instructed in the 
Bciences Let him be employed (m soon as 
disengaged from studying the o.ssenlials of the 
religion) in acquiring the .soumce.s. Tbc bo-it 
course is to ascertain, by examination of tho 
youth's character foj what acionco oi art he 
is best quiilified, and to employ him accord- 
ingly ; for, agreeably to the proverb, “ All 
facilities are not created to the samn person”; 
everyone is not qualified for oyory profess- 
sion, but each for a parlicular one. 

This.' indeed, is the expression of a prin- 
ciple by which tho foituno.s of man and of -the 
world aro regulated. With tho old philosti- 
phors it was a practice to inspect the horo- 
scope of nativity, and to devote tho child to 
that profession. Which appeared from the 
planetary positions to be suitable to lus 
nature. When a person is adapted to a pro- 
tession, bo can acquire it with little pains ; 
and when unadapted, tho utmost ho can do is 
but to waste his time and defer his esta- 
blishment in life. Wlion a profession bears 
an meongr-uity with his nature, and moans 
and appliances are unpi'opitious, we should 
not urge him to pursue it, but exchange it for 
some other, provided that there is no hope at 
ail of succeeding with the first; otherwise it 
may lead to his perplexity. In tho prosecu- 
tion of every profession, let him adopt a 
sy,siem which will call into play the ardour 
of hi,s natiu-e, assist him in pi’eserving health, 
and prevent obtusity and las.situde. 

As soon as ho is perfect in a profession, 
let him be .i-oquirod to gain his livelihood 
thereby; in order that, from an exporience 
of its advantages, he may strive to master 
it completely, and make full progress lu 
the minutia* of its principles. And for this 
livelihood he must be tramed to look to 
that honourable emolument which charac- 
terises the well-connocted. He must not 
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depend on the pr'o vision afforded by his 
father. For it generally happens, when the 
sons of the wealthy, by the pride of their 
parents’ opulence, are debai’red from acquir- 
ing a profession, that they sink by the vicis- 
situdes of fortune into utter insignificance. 
Therefore, when ho has so far mastered his 
profession as to earn a livelihood, it is expe- 
dient to provide him with a consort, and lei 
bi-m depend on his separate earning. The 
Bangs of Fars, forbearing to bring their sons 
up surrounded by domestics and retitiue, sent 
them oflf to a distance, in order to habituate 
them to a life of hardship. The Dilemito 
chiefs had the same practice. A person bred 
upon the opposite principle can hardly be 
brought to good, especially if at all ad- 
vanced in years ■, like hard wood which is 
with difficulty straightened. And this was 
the answer Socrates gave, when asked why 
his intimacies lay chioliy among the young. 

In training daughters to that which befits 
them, domestic ministration, rigid seclusion, 
chastity, modesty, and the other qualities 
already appropriated to women — no care can 
he too great. They should ho made emulous 
of acquiring the virtues of their sex, but must 
be altogether forbidden to read and write. 
When they roach the marriageable age, no 
time should be lost in marrying them to 
proper mates. (See Akhlaq-i-Jaldli, Thomp- 
son’s ed.) 

CHILD STEALING. The hand 

of a thief is not to be cut off for stealing a 
free-born child, although there bo omameut.s 
upon it, because a free person is not property, 
and the ornaments are only appendages ; and 
also because the thief may plead that he took 
the child up when it was crying, with a view 
to appease it, and to deliver it to the nui’so. 
But Abu Yusuf does not agree with Hanlfah^ 
for he says where the value of the ornaments 
amounts to tendirins, amputation is incui-red. 
Amputation is also inflicted foi stealing an 
infant slave, because a slave is promrty. 
although Abu Yusuf says it is not. (Hida- 
•yah, ii. 91.) 

CHOaEOES. Arabic l^usraw. 

The King of Persia to whom Muhammad 
sent a letter inviting him to Islam. Ho is 
said to be Naushorwan. (See GhimjtU ’l- 
Luylidt m lono} refer also to Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, vol ii, 54 n.) 

OHEIST. [jEfetJS CHRIST.] 
OHEISTIANITT and OHEIS- 

TIANS. Arabic, Na’srdmijah, “ Ohristianity”; 
the tenub used for Christians being Nazran, 
pi. or •/.ratcf. 

Christianity seems to have been widely dif- 
fused in Arabia at the time of Muhammad, 
Aecording to Caussin do Perceval, who quotes 
from Arabic writers, Christianity existed 
amongst the Banu Taghlih of Mesopotamia, 
the Banu ‘Abda ’1-Qais, the Band Haris of 
Kajran, the Banu Ohassan of Syria, and 
other tribes between al-Madinah and al- 
Kufah, 
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The historian Philostorges (Hisf, Eedes, 
lib. 1, e. 3) tells us that a monk named Theo- 
philus, w'ho was an Indian bishop, was sent 
by the Emperor Constance, a.© 342; to the 
ffimyarite King of Yaman, and obtained per- 
mission to build three Christian churches for 
those who professed Christianity ; ono at 
Zafar, another at ‘Adan, and a third at Hur- 
muz on the Persian Gulf. According to the 
same author, the Christian religion was in- 
troduced into Najrau in the fifth century. A 
bishop sent by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
was established in the city of Zafar, and we are 
told by Muslim authors, quoted by Caussin de 
Perceval, that a Christian church was built at 
San‘a’ which was the wonder of the age, the 
Roman Emperor and tbe Viceroy of Abyssinia 
furnishing the materials and workmen for the ' 
building. TheArabs of Yaman wereorderedby 
the ruler of Abyssinia to perform a pilgrimage 
to this new ehm’ch instead of to the Ka'bah; 
an edict which is said to have been resisted 
and to have given rise to the War of the Ele- 
phant,” w'hen Abrahah, the Viceroy of Egypt, 
took an oath that he would destroy the 
Meccan temple, and marched at the head of 
an army of Abyssinians, mounted on an 
elephant. This “War of the Elephant” 
marks the period of Muhamm'ad’s birth, 
[mdhamma©.] 

The Ghi'istianity of this period is described 
by Mosheim as expiring under a motley and 
enormous heap of superstitious inventions, 
with neither the courage nor the force to rai.s8 
her head or display her national charms to 
a darkened and deluded woidd.” Doubtless 
much of the success of Islam in its eaidier 
stage was due to t£e sta.te of degradation into 
which the Ohtistiart Church had fallen. The 
bitter dissensions of the Greeks, Nestorians, 
Eutychians, and Monophysites are matters of 
history, and must have held up the religion of 
Jesus to the ridicule of the heathen world. 
The contraversie.s regarding the nature and 
person of om’ Divine Lord had begotten a 
sect of Tritheists, led by a Syrian philoso- 
pher named John Philoponus of Alexandria, 
and are sufficient to account for Muhammad^s 
conception of the Blessed Trinity, The wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary had also given lise to 
a religious controversy between the Antiduo- 
Mariamtes and the Oollyi-idians ; the former 
holding that the Virgin was not immaculate, 
and the latter raising her to a position of a 
goddess. Under the oircumatnnoes it is not 
smqjrising to find that the mind of the Arabian 
reformer turned away from Christianity and 
endeavoured to construct a religion on the 
lines of Judaism. [jiroAiSM.J 

Al-Bai?awi and other Muslim commenta- 
tors, admit that Muhammad received Chi'is- 
tian instruction from learned Christians, 
named Jnbra and Yasara (al-Bai^awi on 
Surah xvl. 106), and that on this acdount the 
Quraish said, “ It is only some mortal that 
teaches himl” For the Traditions relate 
that Muhammad used to stop and listen to 
these two Ohiistians as they read aloud the 
Books of" Moses (jfc/.«/df) and the Now Testa- 
ment (Infii). But it is reinarkahle that Mu- 
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liammad should, after all, have obtained such 
a cursory knowledge of Christianity. For 
from the text of the Qur’an (extracts of 
which are subjoined), it is evident that he was 
under the impression that the Sacrament of 
Baptism was Sibgiah, or the dyeing of the 
Christiana’ clothes ; and if the Chapter of the 
Table refers to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper (which is unoeitain), it was “a table 
sent out of heaven that it may be a reeuiTing 
festival.” The doctrine of the Trinity is sup- 
ppsed to be a Tritheiam of God, Jesus Christ, 
and the Virgin Mary; and a proof against 
the Divinity of Christ is urged from the fact 
that He and His mother ‘‘ both ate food.” 
The crucifixion is denied, and Mary the 
mother of Jesus is confounded with Mary the 
sister of Aaron. Such mistakes and omissions 
could only arise from a most imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the ordinaiy institutions and 
beliefs of the Christian communities, with 
whom Muhammad must have been brought 
m contact The gentler tone and spirit of 
the Christians seem.s to havo won the sym- 
pathy of Muhammad, and his expressions 
regarding them are less severe than with 
reference to the Jews ; but the abstruse cba- 
racter of their creed, as shown in their end- 
less schisms regarding the nature of the 
Trinilv and the person of Christ, .and tho 
idolatrous character of their worship, as still 
seen in the ancient Syrian iiud Coptic 
churches, led him to turn from Christianity 
to Judaism as a model whereby to effect the 
reformation of a degraded and idolalrous 
people like the ancient Arahians. The 
Jewish and Mosaic character of Muhammad’s 
system will be treated of in another place. 
[JUBAISM.] 

Tho foflowiug selections from the Qur’an 
wdll show the actual teaching of that book 
regarding Christianity. In the whole of the 
Qur’an there is not a single quotation from 
tho New Testament, and it is noticeable that 
nearly all the allusions to Christianity are 
contained in Meccan Surahs ; Surah ii. heing 
according to Jalalu 'd-din Suyfitl, one of the 
earliest chapters given at Makkah, and 
Surah v. the last. 

Surah v, 85 ; — 

“Of all men thou wilt certainly find the 
Jews, and those who join other gods with 
God, to be the most intense in hatred of those 
who believe; and thou shalt certamly find 
those to be nearest in affection to them who 
say, ‘We are Christians.’ This, because 
there are amongst them priests (qissisun) 
and monks, and because they are not 
proud,” 

Surah ii. 59 : — 

Verily, they who believe (Muslims), and 
they who follow the J ewiah religion, and the 
Ohri_stian8, and the Saheites — whoever of 
these helievsth in God and the last day, and 
doeth that which is right, shall have their 
reward with their Lord: fear shall not 
come upon them, neither shall they he 
grieved,” 

(The same verse occurs again in Surah v. 


Surah ii. 105 : — 

“And they say, * None but Jews or Chris- 
tians shall enter Paradise ; ’ This is their 
wish. Bay ; Give your proofs if ye speak 
the truth. But they who set their face 
with resignation Godward, and do what is 
right, — their reward is with their Lord; no 
fear shall come on them, neither shall they 
be grieved. Moreover, the .Tews say, ‘ The 
Christians lean on naught : ’ ‘On naught 
lean the Jews/ say the Christians. Yet 
both are readers of the Book. So with like 
words say they who havo no knowledge. 
But on the re.surrection day, God shall 
judge between them as to that in which 
they differ. And who committoth a greater 
wrong than he who hindereth God’s name 
from being remembered in His temples, 
and who hastetb to ruin them ? Such men 
camrot enter them but with fear. Theirs 
is shame in this world, and a severe tor- 
ment in the next. The East and tho West 
is God’s : therefore, whichever way ye turn, 
there is the face of God. Truly God is 
immense and knoweth all. And they say, 

‘ Goa hath a son ; ’ N o I Praise be to 
Him I But — His, whatever is in tho Heavens 
and the Earth 1 All obeyeth Him, sole 
maker of the Heavens and of the Earth! 
And when He decroeth a thing, Ho only 
saith to it, ‘Be,’ and it is. And they who 
have no knowledge say, ‘ Unless God speak 
to us, or thou shew us a sign ....!’ So, 
with like words, said those who were 
before them : their hearts are alike. 
Clear signs have we Already shown for 
those who have firm faith. Verily, with 
the Truth have we sent thee, a bearer 
of good tidings and a warner: and of tho 
people of Hell thou shalt not he questioned. 
But until thou follow their religion, neither 
Jews nor Christians will be satisfied with 
thee. Say: Verily, guidance of God, — 
that is the guidance I And if, after 
‘ the Knowledge,’ which hath reiichcd 
thee, thou follow their desire.s, thou shalt 
find neither helper nor protector against 
God.” 

Surah iv. 15G ; — 

“ Nay, hut God hath sealed them up for 
their unbelief, so that but few believe. 
And for their unbelief, — and for their 
having spoken against Mary a grievous 
calumny, — and for their saying, ‘Verily we 
have slain the Messiah {Ma&ili), Jesus (‘/sa) 
the son of Mary, an Apostle of God.’ ' Yet 
they slow him not, and they crucified him not, 
but they had only his Mkeness. And they who 
differed about him were in doubt concerning 
him. No sure knowledge had they about 
him, but followed only an opinion, and 
they did not really slay him, hut God took 
him up to Himself, And God is Mighty, 
WiseD’ 

SOrah ii. 130 :• — 

“They say, moreover, ‘Become Jews or' 
Christians that ye may havo tho true 
guidance.’ Say : Nay ! the religion of 
Abraham, the sound in faith, and not 
one of those who join gods with God! 
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Say ye: ‘We believe in (rod, and that 
•wh'ieb iiatb been sent down to us, and 
that -which hath been sent down to Abra- 
ham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and 
the triboa : and thal which hath been 
given to Mosos and to Jesus, and that 
which was given to the prophets from their 
Lord. No difference do wo make bot-ween 
any of them; and to God aic wo ro.signed 
(Mnslims).’ If, thcrofoi-o, they believe even 
as yo believe, then havo they tvnc guid- 
ance; but if tbov turn back, then do they 
Cut themselves off Jroin you ; and God will 
suffice io protect thee agninst thorn, for He 
is the Hearer, the Knowor. The Baptism 
of God, and who is belter to baptiKe than 
God? And Him do wo serve.” 

Surah v. W : — 

“ They surely are inlUkda who i-ay, ‘God 
is the third of three ; for there is no God 
but one God: and if they rohniii not from 
wbat they say, a grievous ehaatisemcnl 
shall light on such of them as are fnlidcls. 
Will they not, therefore, be turned unto 
God, and ask pardon of Ifirn ? since God 
is Forgiving, Merciful! The Mc.^.siah, Son 
of Mary, is but an Apostle ; ofcber Apostle.s 
have flourished before him ; and bis mother 
was a just person ; they both ate food. 
Behold! how we make clear to them the 
signs ! then behold how they turn aside ! 
Say: Will yo worship, liosidc God, that 
which can neither hurt nor help? But 
God! Ho only Hearofch, Kuoweth, Say: 
0 people of the Book ! out.stop not boimdH 
of truth in your religion; neither follow 
the desires of those -who havo already 
gone astray, and who havo caused many to 
go astray, and have themselves gone mstray 
from the evenness of the way. Tbo.se 
among the children of Israfd who believed 
not were cursed by the tongue of David, 
and of Jesus, Ron of M.srv. This, because 
they -were rebellions, and bccanio transgres- 
sors : they forbade not one :inoth6r the 
iniquity which they wrought I detestable 
are their actions ! ” 

Surah v. 18 : — ■ 

“ And of those who say, ‘ Yfo aro Chris- 
tians,’ havo WG accepted the covenant. But 
they too have forgotten a part of what -they 
were -taught ; wherefore we have slirred up 
enmity and hatred among them tliat shall 
last till the day of the llesurrection ; and in 
the end will God tell thorn of their doings. 
0 people of the .S<’ri}»turoH ! now is our 
Apostle come to >ou to clear up to you 
much that ye concealed <(f those Scriptures, 
and to pass ovei- many things. Now hath 
a light and a clear Book come to you from 
God, fay which God will guide iiim who 
shall follow after Ilis good pleasure to 
paths of peace, and will bring them out of 
the darkness to the light, by His will: and 
to the straight path will He guide them. 
Infidels now ate they -who say, ‘ Yerily 
God is al-JlasIh Ibn Maryam (the Messiah, 
son of Mary) ! Hay ; And who could aught 
obtain from God, if He chose to destroy 
al-MasIh Ibn Maryam, and his mother, and 
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all who are on the earth together? For 
with God i.s the sovereignty of the Hea- 
vens and of the Barth, and of all that is 
between them ! He oreateth what He will; 
and over all things is God potent. Say 
the Jews and Christians, ‘ Hons are we 
of God and His beloved.' S.vy ; Why then 
doth He chastise you for your sins?' Nay! 
ye are l)\it a part of the men whom Ua 
hath created I ” 

Surah V. fifi ; — 

“ 0 Believers ! take not the Jev^g or 
Christians as friends. They are but one 
another’s friends. If any one ot you taketh 
them for his iViendo, he surely is one of 
thenr! God will not guide the evil-doers. 
So shalt thou see the diseased at heart 
speed away to them, and say, ‘ We fe.ir lest 
a change of fortune befall us.’ But haply 
God will of Himself bring about some vic- 
toiy or event of His own ordering : then soon 
■will they repent them of their secret imagin- 
ings.” 

Surah xxii. 18 :~ 

“As to thobe who believe, and the Jews, 
and the Saboitos. and the Christiana, and the 
Magiana, and those who join other gods with 
God, of a truUi, God shall decide botwecti 
them on the day of resrrrrection ; for God is 
witnos.s of all things.” 

Surah V. 112: — 

“ Remember when the Apostle.s said — ‘ 0 
Jesus, Son of Maiy ! is Thy Lord able to send 
down a furnished ' TABLE to us out of 
Heaven?’ He sakl~‘ Feai God if ye be 
believers.’ They said— ‘Wo desire to eat 
Iberofrom, and to have our heai’ts assured ; 
and to know that thou hast indeed spoken 
truth to US, aud to be -witnesses thereof.’ 
.Tesus, Son of Mary, said — ‘0 God, oxxr 
Lord 1 send down a table to ns out of Hea- 
ven, that it may become a recurring festival 
to Us, to the first of us and to the last of us, 
and a sign from Thoo ; and do Thou nourish 
US, for Thou aid, tbo best of nourishers.’ 
And God said — Yerily, I will cause ir to 
descend unto you; but whoever among you 
after that shall disbeliovu. I will surely 
chastise him with a chastisement •■whGre-v.ith 
I will not chastise any other creature. 
And -when, God shall say — ‘0 Jesus, Bon 
of Mary, hast Thou said unto mankind — 
“Take me and my mother as two Gods, 
beside God ? ” ’ He shall say — ‘ Glory bo -unto 
Thee I it is not for me io say that which I 
know to be not the truth : had I said that, 
verily Thou -wouldest have known it ; Thou 
knowost what is in me, but I know not what 
is in Thoo; for Thou well knowest things 
unseen ! ” 

Burah xix- SB : — 

“ This is Jesus, the son of Mary; this is a 
.statement of the truth concerning which they 
doubt, Tt beseometh noi; God to beget a 
son. Glory be to Him! when He docreeth 
a thing, He only saith to it, Bo, and it is. 
And verily, God is my Lord and ;^onr 
Lord ; adore Him then. TMs is the right 
way. But The Seclu have fallen to variance 
among themselves u6oiU Jesus ; but woe, 
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beoanse of the assembly of a great day, to 
those who believe not I ” 

The only New, Testament saints mentioned 
by name in the Qnr’an, are John the Baptist, 
Zachanas, and the Virgin Mary. 

In the Mislikatu ’l-^Mandbik, there are re- 
corded in the traditional sayings of Muham- 
mad, about six apparent plagiarisms from the 
New Testament; but whether they are the 
plagiarisms of Muhammad himself or of those 
who profess to record his sayings, it is impos- 
sible to toll : — 

Abu Hurairah says the Prophet said, “ Of 
the seven persons whom God, in the last day, 
will draw to Himself, will be a man who has 
given alms and concealed it, so that his left 
hand knoweth not what the right hand 
doeth.” (Book i. e. viii, pt, 1 ; comp. 
Matt. vi. 3.) 

Again : “ God accepts not the prayers of 
those who pray in long robes.” (Book i. 
c. ix. pt. 2 ; comp. Matt. xii. 38.) 

Again : The doors of the celestial regions 
shall not open to them (the wicked) until a 
Camel pass through the eye of a needle.” 
(Book V. c. iii. pt. 3 ; comp. Mark x. 
25.) 

AhQ ITmamah relates that the Prophet 
said, “Blessed be Him who hath seen me. 
And blessed be him who ‘hath not seen me 
and yet hath believed,” (Book xxiv, e. xxvi. 
pt. 3 ; comp. John xx. 29.) 

Mu'ag relates that the Prophet said, “ Do 
unto all men as you would they should do 
unto you, and reject for others what vou 
would reject for yourself.” (Book i. o. i. 
pt. 3 ; Matt. vii. 12.) 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ Verily God 'vill say in the day of re- 
surrection, O ye sons of men 1 I was sick and 
ye did not visit me. And the sons of men 
will say, 0 Thou defender, how could wo 
visit Thee, for Thou art the Lord of the 
imiverse, and art free from sickness ? And 
God will say, 0 ye sons of men, did yon not 
know that such a one of my servants was 
sick and ye did not visit him,” &c. &c. 
(Book v. 0 . i. pt. 1 ; comp. Matt. xxv. 
21 .) 

Although it would be difficult to prove it 
from the text of the Qur’an, the general 
belief of Muhammadans is that Ghristians 
are not in a state of salvation, and Laza, or 
the “blazing fire,” mentioned in Surah Ixx. 
15, t8, according to the Imam al-Baghawi, 
reserved for them. 

The condition of a Christian in a Muslim 
state is that of a ^imnn, or one who pays 
tribute to a Muhammadan governor, for 
which he enjoys protection. He is allowed 
to repair any old church which may have 
been in existence at the time the country was 
subdued by Islam, but he is not allowed to 
erect new ones ; “ for,” says Abu Hanifah, 
“ the construction of churches or synagogues 
in Muslim territoiy is imlawful, being for- 
bidden in the Traditions.” “ It also behoves 
the Imam to make distinction between Mus- 
lims and Z^vmis (i,e, Christians, .Tews, and 
others paying tribute). It is therefore not 


allowable for them to ride upon horses or 
use armour, or to wear the same dresses 
as Muslims.” The reason for thi.s, says 
Abu Hanifah, “is that Muhammadans are 
to be held in honour and ^immh are 
not.” 

The wives also of Zimmis are to be kept 
apart from those of Muslim.^ on the public 
roads and baths. And it is also ordered 
that a mark should be placed on their 
doors, m order that when Muslim beggars 
come to them they should not pray for, 
them I 

The ! earned have ruled that a ^irami ’ 
should not be allowed to ride at all, except 
in cases of uece.ssity, and if he be thus of 
nece.ssity allowed to ride, he should dismount 
when he meets a Muslim. (Hiddyali. vol. ii. 
219.) 

A judge when he administers an oath 
to a Christian, must direct him to say : 
“I .swear by God who sent the Gowel to 
Jesns.” 

It is a singular ruling of the Muhammadan 
law that a claim of parentage made by a 
Christian i.s preferable to a claim of bondage 
advanced by a Muslim. Abu Hanifah say.*- 
if a boy be in the possession of two men, the 
one a Muslim and the other a Christian, anci 
the Christian assert that the boy is his son 
and the Muslim assert that he is Jiis slave, 
he must be decreed to bo the sou of the 
Christian and free, because although Islam is 
the superior religion, there can be no balance 
between the claim of offspring, and the claim 
of bondage. (Idem, vol, iv. 133.) 

Sir William Mxiir, referring to Muhammad’s 
reception of the Banh Hanifah and other 
Chi’istian tribes, A.H. 9, says, “ On the depar- 
tm-o of the embassy the Prophet gave 
them a vessel with some water in it running 
over from his own ablutions, and said to 
them, ‘When yo reach youi' country break 
down yOur church, sprinkle its site with this 
water, and build a Masjid in its place.’ These 
commands they carried into effect, and aban- 
doned' Christianity without compunction. 
To another Christian tribe he proMbited the 
practice of baptism; so that although the 
adults continued to be nominally Ohriatiaa, 
their children grew up with no provision but 
that of the Qur’an. .... It is no Vronder 
that Christianity, thus insulted and. trampled 
under foot, languished and soon disappeared 
from the pehinsula.” (Life of Mahomet, vol. 
iv. 219.) 

CHXIJ.CHES. Arabic Blcfh and 

Kanisah, which terms include equally 
churches and synagogues. The construction 
of churches or synagogues in Muslim terri- 
tory is unlawful, this being forbidden in the 
Trailitions; but as for places of worship which 
belonged to the Jews or Christians before 
the country was conquered by the Muham- 
madan power, they are at liberty ta repair 
them, because the buildings cannot endure 
for ever, and, as the Imam of the i^Iuslim 
army has left these people to the exercise of 
thoii- own religion, it is a necessary mferenee 
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that he ha"? engaged not to prevent them 
from building or repairing their churches or 
synagogues. If, however, they attempt to 
remove these, and to build them in a place 
dift'erent from their fonner situation, ’ the 
Imam must prevent them, since this is an 
actual construction. Monasteries and her- 
mitages are under the same law. Places of 
prayer within their dwellings are allowed to 
be constructed, because they are merely an 
appurtenance to a private habitation. What 
is here said is held to be the rule with 
regard to cities, but not with respect to vil- 
lages, because as the “tokens of Ishim ” (i.e. 
prayer, festivals, <fec.) appear in cities, zimmla 
(i.e. those paying tax for protection) should 
not be permitted to exbibit the tokens of 
tbeir infidelity in the face of Islam. But a,a 
the tokens of Islam do not appear in vil- 
lages, the erection of churches and syna- 
gogues is not prohibited there. But the Imam 
Abii Hanifah held that this exemption merely 
applied to the village of Kusa, where the 
gi eater part of the inhabitants were dmmis. 
He adds that in the country of Arabia, Jews 
and Christians are prohibited from construct- 
ing synagogues and churches, either in cities 
or villages, according to the saying of the 
I’rophct, *’ Two religions cannbt exi.^t in the 
country of Arabia." (Hiddyah, book ix. c. viii.) 

If a Jew or a Cbristian, being in sound 
health, build a church or a synagogue and 
then die, such building is an inheritance, and 
descends to the heirs of the founder. Accord- 
ing to Abu Hanifah, it is a pious appropria- 
tion ; but his two disciples hold sucli erections 
to be sinful., and only to be considered as or- 
dinary jiropei'ty. If a Jew or a Christian will 
that his house after his death shall be con- 
verted into either a synagogue or church, the 
bequosst i.s valid. (Hiddyak, book lii. c. vi.) 

The following tradition related by Talaq 
ibn ‘All (Mishkdt, iv. c. viii. 2) exhibits Mu- 
hammad’s deteimination to destroy Christian 
chiu’ches : “ We told the Prophet that there 
was a church on our ground : and we re- 
quested the favour of his giving us the water 
which remained after ho had performed wazd. 
And the Prophet called for water, performed 
wazu and washed out his mouth ; after which 
he poured the water for us into a vessel and 
ordered ns to return, saying, ‘When you 
arrive, destroy your church (Arabic Wah)., 
and pour this water on the spot, and build a 
mosque there.” 

OTEOUMOISION, Arabic KhUdn, 

hhitdmh, or Matnah, Oircuineision is not 
once alluded to in the Qur’an. The omission 
is reraarkablo, and Muslim writers do not 
attempt any explanation of it. It is held to 
be sumiafi, or founded upon the customs of 
the Prophet (T'afdwa '^Alaingm, vol. iv, 
p. 2S7), and dating its institution from the 
time of Abraham. There is no authentic 
account of the circumcision of Muhammad, 
btit it is assorted by some writers that he was 
bom circumcised. This, however, is denied by 
the moat eminent scholars. (Maddu ’l-MuMitar, 
vol. v, p. 888.) 
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In the Sahihu ’l-Bukhdri, p. 931, a short 
“chapter is devoted to the subject of kfntdn, 
or “ circumcision,” in which there are three 
traditions ; — 

Abu Hui'airah relates that the Prophet said 
one of the observances of Fifrab is circumci- 
sion. 

_Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
.said that Abraham was circumcised when he 
was eighty years old. 

Said ibn Jnbair relates that it was asked 
of Ibn ‘Abbas, “ How old were you when the 
Prophet died? ” He said, “ I was circumcised 
in the days when it occurred.” And Jnbair 
says they did not circumcise in those days 
until nion wore full grown. 

It Ks recommended to be perfonned upon a 
boy between the ages of seven and twelve, but 
it is la-vfnl to circumcise a child seven days 
after his birth. In the case of a convert to 
Islam from some other creed, to whom the 
I operation may be an occasion of great suffer- 
ing, it can be dispensed with, although it i.s 
considered expedient and proper for all now 
converts to be circumcised. In all cases an 
adult is expected to circumcise himself, as it 
is a shame for an adult person to imooyar 
himself to another. 

The circumcision of females is also allowed, 
and is commonly practised in Arabia. (Fa- 
tdwa ‘Alamgiri, vol. iv. p. 287.) 

The barber is generally the person em- 
ployed for the circumcision of boys, and the 
operation as practised bj Muhammadans in 
India is perfonned in the following mannei'. 
A bit of stick is used as a probe, and carried 
round and round between the glans and pre- 
puce, to ascertain the exact extent of the 
frainum, and that uo unnatural adhesions 
exist. The foreskin is then drawn forwards 
and a pair of forceps, consisting of a couple 
of pieces of split bamboo, five or six inches 
long and a quarter of an inch thick, tied 
finnly together at one end with a string to 
the extent of an inch, applied from above in 
an oblique direction, so as to exclude about 
an inch and a half of the prepuce above and 
three-quarters of an inch below. The for- 
ceps severely grasping it, causes a good deal 
of pain, but this state of suffering does not 
continue long, since the next thing to be done 
is the removal, which is done by one stroke 
of the razor drawn directly downwards. The 
haemorrhage which follows is inconsiderable 
and easily stopped by the application, of 
burnt rags and ashes. 

According to several Muhammadan doctors, 
there were seventeen of the prophets born in 
a circunacised state, name^, Zakariya,_SM8, 
Idris, Yusuf, Hangalah, ‘isa, Musa, Adam, 
Nuh, Shu'aib, Sam, Lu^, Salih, Sulaiman, 
Yahya, Hud, and Muhammad. (Burru H- 
Mukhtm\ p. 019.) 

CLEAN ANE UNCLEAN ANI- 
MALS. All quadrupeds that seize their 
prey with their teeth, and all birds ■which 
seize it with their talons, are unlk'wful 
(l^arSni), the Prophet haying prohibited man- 
kind from eating them. 
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Hyonas and foxfs, I'luik boin inclitdcd | 
andor f,ht' class of amina'is of . ai « ua- I 
iav;fiil. (This is the dooti'iii*" ai Alifi Har^M* , j 
bfit a'ili tSliafi'i holds that they arn hiwiul) 1 
flrphani,'- and wiisels uio .-'I-s./ sndm'tl' <1 
pii.y. rolioiui& and khus iii aHoiidn.d ie 
(jHi(kndi). heoftuse th^>y devour (hi .d nof'os 
G<‘ows whieh feed on gi'iin •• ‘«i;'ir>,or 

itidiffu'ent, but f'ai'rii/a ou'vvj. end -aj >.* 
Abfi Hanlfa ' sav . » lO nsa/foe ^ 
incl'fft^reut {imboh), hut i.W In fon I’v af r,i 
ic if> abominable (rnaknih j. 

Crocodiles 'ind ottors and waspa, and, m ] 
£Gi’orad, all iu'sects are maLn‘^^ or aDomin- j 
able. The ass and (he innlo aie holh ojslftw- i 
fuJ. According to Abu Sanr'fah and Maiilc, 
hoi'se-ileah is ixnltiwM, but ash-Bhafid save 
it is indifferent. The flesh of bar is also j 
indifferent. 

No anitD.il that lives in tho sratcr, o" cept 
fisii, is lawful. But Miilili allow , ihcui 
P'shos dying of iheniBelvoB aio unLaAful, 
and so are all animals vdio arc 94'-/ shdn b^ 
iuba^, (iZtVai/«/(, voL is. p. ?i ) [zau’.!..1 

It must he observed that in HiuhaauUuda. 
law animala are either hala/; “lawfoL*’ or 
mtibaki “indifferent,” or waLrulu “alomiii- 
ablo" (f.e. svhich is condemned but oN'l is 
his/fvl), or JjLcaam, “unlawful.'’ 

OLEEd-Y. The Obristisa c1ors?.y j 

ere Klontioned in the Qur’an sviih expression'' j 
of ooniparative praise. Siirahv. 85; “Tlea | 
wilt saraly fiud that tho sironoeat iu eniadv i 
against those who believe aie the Jews, and 
the idolaters ; and thou wilt Bad thoso to be 
nearest in affection to them who say ‘ v7o 
a:u Cluistiaas’; that is beeau'O thc'^u 'I'o 
fuiongof them priests (^qisdsiti) and rui/or.. , 
and because they are not proud ” 

The IMuhamniadans have no class of people 
occupying the precise position of priosfcc or 
clergy, although the Imams, or Igor'e-s oi 
p>'ayc*ri, in tho public assembly, ar - neieons >>* 
i 2 ,u‘?iri» appointed by the cong)'«'gntit 4 Tn 
Central Asia, it is usual to set apait a lo,n-ncd 
man (well skilled in Iheology) by binding the 
turban round his head, the act being por- 
foymed by a leading maulawi or scholar. 

In Turkey and the western portion of 
Islam, those w'ho are qualified to give cn 
opinioB in religions matters, and to take tho 
h'ad in guiding the people m spiritual affairs, 
arc called “ulmiS^ (pi. of 'Mini'), a term which 
hsB, in Hindustan and Central Asia, assumed 
the form of imulowl, a word derived from 
maulii, “ loid.” 

The recognised offices in Islam correspond- 
ing to that of a priest or religious teacher, 
are, Itamii Mufti, and Qdzi, Imam (in addl- 
ticn to its being used for the Khalifah, or 
Caliph, in the Traditions), is the person who 
leads tho public prayers, an office answering 
to the Latin AntuU&. This official i.s ap- 
pointed oither by the congregation, or by the 
parish or section of tho town or village,* who 
frequent the" mosque in which ho leads the 
prayers. ‘J/m/N is the legal adviser, who 
decides difficult religious q^uestions, and 
assists the Qd?e, or judge, ^d^lis the Judge 


ar ’ th-i adn,hu3i.raroi of the bw The 
apyiointmei-fa oi Miifti and QjaM oro in 
the hand' of the Masiim govciimienl of the 
plcfo It ifl usual for the 0;wl to take 
Ih'f lead Ju prayers al Icnwals', whib>t Ihe 
fiiiam of t}ii5 paiu’h getternlly perfoiiii" the 
lultck or ii !i);)i.us ‘■orvu’ti at nuanugsy 

[■UjX'lU >100 j 

Th, ‘K" are nut ii ^ .^sn ib^ hcreditarv, 

but 11 J'j usual u'l I'Uih .iii.iit iLui ccuntrii'S 
b I thciij Ui ])£iMS Irem j'lijliei lo suii iu 
India at the pio' on^ rime 'll) i. tao 'annuf . 
who io6aiu the lii’cs ni illufti an i 'iluzi, 
although the duties cojinei’W'd wiib thosu 
officos .are no longer perfoiincd by thorn. 

CAITTIODT (Anibic Ha.uiv) is 

enitiiued by Muhammad, who Ii loliitcd io 
haw h.'ud, “A Muslim I; not hit ten tw'ko at 
the fame hole.” Be is no peTie"l man v/ho 
!; u. not fallen into Uouble, lor thev£ lo iio ikil- 
;nl phi' lician but oxpcriciuo;-.’' Wlieii u man 
has '-,'okui. and has then looked Jirst to Inn 
Hj..ht fuid then In hus It'ft, what he has said 
le sacicd 10 ILoso picbimt, and they must 
not l(,.,o it to ofcheis,” {Mhhkdi, xxii, 
c. \niii.) 

c*0] N A(tE. [ Mt) is fi . J 

cull 1. lit I'l’Oif OP 'j'AXES, Arabic 

'Adtii. a collect I'l of liio triithw ; .and 'Ami 
natia''aifi{iqi u colleoljor nf uhne. 

The iOialifah is to allow ibo olfic-or om- 
pioyycl in the oollootion of the '■alcict as much 
out ol it as la m pcofioiiron to ria labour, and 
will rTOaun'-ratr Jnmtelf and bis eri-if't.niis. 
{lhdrn;al>, voL i. p. 54.) 

! UOiUBIAiMD&iENnvS, I'uu IVn. 

i In the (fljur’fiu IL is stated that Loc* gave 
Mosi'S cenain inunitionh on tables (of sionc), 

' and also Ihrit he gave him nine clear signs, 
j (Boo rifirah vii. 14 A and Burah xvri. U)*.) 
i The 1 ^ 1\ 0 sl'ilemonts have perplexed ihe 
sofji <rital lUs very much, and every effort is 
made by ihem i(i leconcilo tlie nine signs 
with the Ton Commaudinente, altlrougli it u 
evident from the Qur'an itoolf, iha! thy iifsK. 
clear signs refer to the mhaelcs of Mosom. 
[imAGrns of foti fx.] 

Accoiding lo the Traditions, the Prop'iet 
himself wjia a little oonfu-sod i: fh« Tnatter, 
and may to prune exiont be I'a'qionsible for the 
mistakes of tho commenlatots oniaB hook, for 
it is xelaied {'Mii>hkah, book i, e ii, pt. S) that 
a Jew came to tlte Prophet cud uskfid him 
about tho nine (sh) wondere which oppeared 
by the hands of Moses. The Prophet said, 
“Do not associate anything with Ood. do not 
steal, do not couiuiil adultery, do not kill, do 
not take an innofeht beftue the king to 
be killed, du not pxaetise magic, do nut lake 
interest, do not accuse an innocent woman of 
adultery, do not run away in battle, and 
o.specially for you, 0_ Jews, not to work on 
the Sabbath.” ^Abtlu 'W&aqq remarks on 
this’ tradition that the Jew asked about the 
nine (sfc) miracles (or plagues) of Egypt, and 
the Prophet gave him the Ten Oommaad-; 
menta. 
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A <'onpttri&.''}j of the IVu Oonnnandaioi te 
given by the gi »al Jewish hi w-o ivoi witli Ikose 
recorded lu Ihu above tradition and in the 
vith Surah of the Qur’fm, verse 152, will show 
how jmperte.-tly tho Arabian Prophet wa'i 
acquainted ^lih the Old Testament sciip- 
tiires 

The commentator Husain, who .vrote four 
huridred yeais ago. aays the following voruos 
jii the Suratu ’l-An‘atn (>'i) are those Ten 
Of'inmandxm'idb vvliieb in <wery dispensation 
are incumtaiid on mankihd, and cannot lie 
ybrogat^d fmeaning undouhtodly Ihe Ten 
Oonitiindmonls given to Mosp-^), 
o Si-i •Oo.uH, 1 wilirohoavso what your Lord 
hath n<idi- bitnlnu on loit — (t_! that ye as n, pi 
not .iQobt to Hi'i) ns partnei ; (^2) and (hat ye 
in good Lc »< 111 - parents; Qi) and that y- slay 
not youi (‘hildiori, hoeause ol poverty; ioi 
pjoifi and fot yon vvill provide: (4) and 
that yi eonio in t uoai to pollutions, outwaid 
Ol iniVPid' ->, Dm! j (3 shu not anyone 
v/hoin Hod liuh ‘'oiiiKidon -loa, unlo .s [.i' 
a iuit eauso i'liH hatl> Uo enjoined on 
you, to the iiiterd that ye may undei stand, 
(dj And iome not nigh to the .substamo oJ 
the CM>o“<n, but to improve it, until he cotni 
of ii'o (7) and use a full moasuie, and i 
just tii'huKf' We'will not task a ‘uut)>evi.ud 
its id’iiity. (B) And when yo give jud- moni, 
ohoor* 0 juslio .e\f'n thou,"h it tie the iiihn'r 
uf a kiubiusn, (h; and fultd the eou'uudif 
Ood. This hath Crod enjoined you foi' ynni 
monition — And, ‘this is my right w.iy.’ 
Ihillow il then: (10) and follow iml ufarr paths 
hsG TO ho m/ittfU'd from His piUi, This 
hath lie enjuiiied j on, that yo may fear flirn ” 
/dumb 'll 152.) 

aOMMAN}>BK Ol’ THE EAa'fO 

FUfi, Arabic Aiturtc i}iin 7 n 

yyA). A titl« given bj the 
Muslims in the first instance to the first Kha- 
lifah, ibii Bvkr, c^nd afterwards ioiaincd by 
mccoaning Khalifuhs. II m assumed by 
almost !iny Mahammsdan ruler in the pro 
sent day. 

COMMENTAIUES. [QtJJi'AN.J 
^ COMMERCE. Arabic Tijaml 
(SjWc). OcAiumerce and merchandise 
are said in -the Qur'uu to i>o of Qod.’’ Idurah 
xvii. 68; “It is your Lord who didvos the 
ships for you in the sea that yo may ft«ok 
after plenty from Him ; verily He is ever mer« 
eifal to yo'u. And when distress touches you 
in the sea, those whom yo call upon, except 
Him, stray away from yon ; but when He hits 
brought you safe to shore, yo also turn away 
(from trod) , for man is eror ungrateful." 

ZuMl i» due on meroliaiidi'io of ©very 
description, iii proportion to 5 ycr cent. 

OOMPAWIOHS, The. [asjjaj!.] 

OOMFCJLSION. Arabic Iknlh 
MiihaiAmadaa law makes 
provision for persons acting under compwl- 
sioii, when the person who compels ha^ it in 
Mh power to evecute what he orders, ue ne 



A luiv; or a thief. {Biduyah^ vol. lii. p. 452,) 
M.(j a pel son forced into a contract may di¥ 
solve it. A Muslim may lawfully eat food 
which is prohibited if he be compelled to do 
so, being threatoned with lo.ss of life or limb. 
Nor IS a Muslim guilty of sin who declares 
himseit an unboliover .vhon the loss of a limb 
oi» of life IS throatened, According to the 
imam Abu H'liiifjih, if a Muslim be compelled 
todiv ,).'<> m.( wile, the divorce is valid; but 
’^jfn him tao oHici thieo Imams are not 
:igTerd lu this ruling. 

OClNOUBlNE. Arabic Sdrritjiih 
(A);-), |>1. mmn. Tile Muhammadan 

icligiifi appeals to give almost unlimited 
iicai'i..'' to colic abniago, provided the woman 
bo a shn o. and not a free Muslim woniau, 

'!Tu*i,e ternaio slaves must be either ,1) 
t-'hoR ..iiptiie m wax, (2) or puichased by 
mouc^. , i'3) 01 the descendants of .ylavej. 
Bven inanied wmuou, d taken in war, are, 
atcuid'iig to in iiijii’iction >£ the (^ur’am 
iDruoh iv 28, fciutirely at the disposal of tho 
Much'll eoiRjuernr “■ (Unlawful) to you are 
Tiufiled a-imcii, fxnfipf such as jiour right 
bfiiid possess (/.c. ikon in war, or purchased 
sLuvij" This instnutiou of concubinage is 
icniruied iipju tnc example of Muhauiinad 
linruelf. who took Kihanah the Jewess Jib ids 
|'|■nIluhlue alter the battle with the Bunn 
(puiiiaiU (i.H 5). niid also Maiia the 'Jopt, 
wio' was sent Dim as a slave by the governor 
of bgypt. 

tsliould a coccuhiue bear her master a 
child, tlio Muliaiumadan law rule-j that she 
.iiid nor olY'^priu,'? are f;iio facte fiee. For a 
fni'tbei lieatuieiit oi this subject, ruse article 
onw.A.’Us 

Amongst the Shbahs, the temporary mar- 
riage chilled Mut'ah exhibits the worst form 
Oi concubinage, [mot'ah.'] 

i 1 it iiiterosting to compare the condition 
of the concubine Under Muslim law and under 
th; Mosaic. Under the law of Moses, a eoii- 
cuii’iio would generally be either a Hebrew 
gn 1 hougnt oi her father, or a Q-ontile captive 
takhiiin war. So that whilst the Muham 
niadan law forbids eoucubinago with a Ires 
•wonmu, the Mosaic law permitted it and legis- 
lated for it. See Exodus xxi. : “If a man 
sell his daughter to be a laaid-eervant, she 
shall not go viut aa men-sefvants do. If she 
pieuHO not bar master who hath betrothed her 
to himself then ahall he let her be redeemed ; 
to sell her unto a strange nation he shall have 
iKj powor.seehighe hath dealt deceitfully with 
her.” 

With logard to lemale slaves taken hi war, 
the Mosaic law ruled. Deut. xsi. 10 1 “ Wnen 
uhuil goest to war against thine eiiomies. 
and tho Lord thy God hath delivered them 
into thine hands, and th'iu. nast taken them 
captive, and seest, a beautiful woman, and 
hast a deeiie unto her, that bhou wguldst 
have bur to th> wife; then thou shalt bring 
hei to thine home, d:e. . , . And it shall be, 
if thou have noihilight in her, then th'ju shalt 
let her go whithoj she will ; but then snah 
HOT sell hoi,’* Ac 
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OONaRBaATIOIT. The Assembly 
of people in a mosque is called Jam^uh 
the term also heing used in Afghan- 
istan for the mosque itself. 

There are special rewards for those Mu- 
hammadans ■who assemble together for the 
stated prayers ; for Muhammad nas said, 
“ The prayers which are said in a congrega- 
tion increase the rewards of the worshipper 
twenty-seven degrees.’’ “ Say your prayers 
in a congregation, far a wolf does not eat the 
sheep except one has strayed from the flock.” 
C Mishkit, book iv. ch. xxiv.) 

The Sunni style themselves Ahlu Sunnali 
wa Jam'ah, i.e. •* the people of the tra'ditions 
and of the congregation," in contradistinction 
to the Shl'ahs, who do not worship in a con- 
gregation unless the Imam, or leader, he a 
man entirely free from sin. [imam.] 

The word jam‘afi is, also used for an 
assembly of people collected to decide a ques- 
tion of law or theology, the ijmd^ being their 
decision, more frequently called ijmd‘u 'l- 
ummak, 

COBSCIEISrCE. There is no word 

in the Qur’an which exactly expresses 
the Christian conception of conscience. Tlie 
word which, according to Arabic 

lexicons, expresses very much the same idea 
a.s the Hebrew nephesh, “life, animal 

spirit, breath” (Job xii.-21), seems to be used 
in the Qur’an to convey the meaning of con- 
science, although English translators render 
it “ soul.” Muslim theologians say there are 
four kinds of consciences spoken of in the 
Qui’’an : (1) Na/s lauiwdruak, the “ self- 
accusing soul or conscience ” (Surah Ixxv. 3). 
(2} Nafs amindrah, the “ soul on conscience 
prone to evil” (Surah xii. 53). (3) Nafs 

mutma’innah, the “ peaceful soul or cou- 
seience ” (Surah Ixxxix. 12). (4) Nafs vml- 
hammah, the “ soul or conscience in which 
is breathed both bad and good ” (Siirah 
Ixxxiv. 27.) 

It occurs also in the sense of conscience in 
the Traditions (Mishkdtt book i. ch. i. pt. S) : 
“ When anything pricks your soul Qiafs) for- 
sake it,” Abdu ’l-Haqq, in his Persian com- 
mentary on the Mhhkdf renders it by zdt, 
but the English word conscience would seem 
to express the precise idea. In Persian Wu- 
'bamraadm ivorks, as well as in common con- 
versation, the word nafs is now used in its 
evil sense, of desiie or.passion, hut it must 
be evident that thi.s is not its Qur’anic mean- 
ing. The wotd“J^d zimriiak, which in later 
Arabic, together with zaniir, is used 
to express conscience, has in the only pas- 
sage where it occurs in the Qur’an a decidedly 
different meaning, e.g. Sura-h ix. 8, 10, where 
it means clientship. Sale and Rodwell both 
translate it “ faith,” but Palmer more accu- 
rately renders it “ ties of olientship,’^ 

OOFTERSATIOE-. The follow- 

ug msiruotions are given in the Qur’an re- 
<; 'Mpng talking and conversation. Surah 


xxxi. 17, “Be moderate in thy walk, and 
lower thy voice; verily the most disagreeable 
of voices is the voice of assca.’’ Surah ii. 
77, “Speak to men kindly.” In the Tradi- 
tion.?, Ibn Mas'ud relates that Muhammad 
said, “ May those people go to the fire of hell 
who speak much.” 

On the subject of conversation, Paqir Jani 
Muhammad As‘ad, the author of the cele- 
brated ethical work entitled the Akhldk-i,- 
Jaldh, p. 288, says 

■‘He should not talk much, for it is a sign 
of levity in feeling and weakness in Judgment, 
and tends to lower him in point of consideia- 
tion and position. We are told that the Pio- 
phet used to observe the strictest medium in 
his language ; so much so, that, in the most 
protracted intervie w.s, you might ha ve count ed 
tne -words he uttered. Buzurg Jamihr used 
to say, ‘ When yon see a person talking much 
without occasion, be sure he is out of bis 
senses." Let him not give vent to expres- 
sions till he h.as determined in his own mind 
what he is going to say. When anyone is 
relating a story, however well known to the 
listener, the latter is not to intimate his ac- 
quaintance with ii till the narrative is con- 
cluded. A question put to others he must 
not himself reply to ; it put to a body of 
which he is a member, let him not prevent 
the others ; and if another is eng.aged in 
answering ■v.'hat tiimself could answer belter, 
let him keep silence till the other’s statement 
is completed, and then give his own, hut in 
such sort as not to annoy the former speaker. 
Let him not commence hi.s reply till the 
querist's sentence is concluded, (lonversii. 
tions and discussions which do not concern 
him, although held in hia presence, he is not 
to interfere in; and if people conceal what 
they are saying, he must not attempt furtively 
to overhear. To hia elders he should speak 
with judgment, pitching hia voice at a medium 
between high and low. Should any abstruse 
topic present itself, he should give it per- 
spicuity by comparison. Prolixity he should 
never aim at, when not absolutely required ; 
on the contrary, let it be his endeavour to 
compress all he has to say. Neither should he 
employ unusual terms or far-fetched tigurca. 
He should beware of obscenity and bad Ian 
guage; or if ho must needs refer to an inde- 
cent subject, let him be content ■uitb allusion 
by inetapbor. Of all things, let him keep 
clear of a tasto for indelicacy, which tends to 
lower his breeding, degrade ins respectability . 
and bung him into general disagreement and 
dislike. Let his language upon every oftca- 
sion: correspond with the exigency of his posi- 
tion ; and if acebmpanied by gesticulation of 
the hand or eye or eyebrow, let it be only of 
that graceful sort which his situation calls 
for. Let him never, for right or 'vi'rong, en- 
gage in disputes -with others of the company ; 
least of all with the eldere or the tnftera of 
it : and when embarked in such dispute, let 
him be rigidly observant of the rules of 
candour. 

Let him not deal in profound observatioK 
beyond the intellect of those he js addressing, 
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but adapt Iiis discourse to the judgment of his 
hearers. Thus even the Prophet has declai'ed — i 
‘ We of the prophetic order are enjoined to ad- 
dres-smen in the measirrc of their understand- 
ings ’ ; and Jesus (blessed be ho) said, ‘ Use not 
wisdom with the unwise to their annoyance ’ 
(St. Matthew vii. 6 ?). In all his conversation 
let him adhere to the ways of courtesy. 
Never let him mimic anyone’s gestures, 
actions, or words, nor give utterance to the 
language of menace. 

When addressing a great person, let, him 
begin with something ominous of good, as the 
ponnanenco of his fortune, felicity, and so 
forth. 

“From all baek-biting, earping, sbindor, 
and ialsehood, whether heard or .spoken, let. 
him hold it essential to keep clear; nay, even 
from any partnership with tho.se addicted to 
such practices. Lot him listen more than he 
speaks. It was tho answer of a wise man to 
those who asked him why he did so, 
'Because,’ said he, ' God has given me two 
ears and only one tongue ’ ; which was as 
much us to say, ‘ Hear twice as much as you 
speak.’ ” 

CONVERTS TO THE MUHAM- 
MADAN RELIGION. According to the author 
of tho Hidijjah (vol. ii. 170), if a hostile in- 
fidel embrace Islam in a hostile country, hia 
person is hia own, and he is not made a slave, 
nor can hia children be enslaved.. His pro- 
perty is also his own. But it is not so in the 
case ot one who has been first conquered and 
I hen ombracea Islam, for his own person and 
his children become slaves, and his wives are 
at the mercy of tho victormns Muslim, whilst 
his lands also become the property of the 
ytato, 

COVENANT. The word in the 

Qur’an and the Traditions for God's Cove- 
nant with His people is Misdq. Muham- 
mad taught, both in the Q,ur’un and in the 
Traditions, that in the bo&iumug God called 
all the souls of mankind together and took a 
promise (widdah) and a covon.ant (jiusaq) from 
them. 

Tho account of this transaction is given as 
follows in the Qur'an, Mi'irah vii. 171 : — 

“Thy Lord brought forth their descendants 
from -the reins of the sons of Adam and t ook 
them to witness against themselves, ' Am I 
not.’ said He, ‘ your Lord ’ They said, ‘ Yes, 
we witness it.’ This we did, lest ye should 
say on the Day of Resurrection, ‘ Truly, of 
this were weheediesa, because uninformed.' 

Or lost ye should say. ‘ Our fathers, 
indeed, aforetime joined other gods with our 
God, and we are their seed after them ; wilt 
thou destroy us for tho doings of vain 
men ? ’ ” 

But the story as told in the Traditions is 
more graphic ; — 

“ Ubai ibn Ka‘b relates, in explanation of 
the verse in the Sm-atu ’l-A'raf (verse 171) ; 
When God created (the spirits of) the sons 
of Adam, ho collected them together and 
made them of dili'erent tribes, and of different 
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appearances, and gave them powers of speech. 
Then they began to speak, and God took 
from them a promise (wdclc/h), and a covenant 
(mmq), and said, 'Am I not thy Lord?’ 
They all answered and s.aid, 'Thou art,’ 
Then God said, ‘ Swear by the seven hea- 
vens and the seven earths, and by Adam your 
father, that you will not say in the lesurrec- 
tion, We did not uudor.stand this. Know ye 
therefore that there is no Deity hut Me, and 
there is no God hut Me. Do not as.sociate 
anything with Me. I will verily send to you 
your own apostles who shall I’emind you of 
this Promise aud of this Covenant, and I will 
send to you yotu- own hooks.’ Tho aoms of 
Adam then replied, ‘ We are witnesses that 
Thou art our Lord (Babb), and our God 
(Allah). There is no Lord hut Thee and no 
God but Thee.’ Then they cotife.ssod this 
and made it known to Adam. Then Adam 
looked at them and beheld that there were 
.imongst them those that wore rich and poor, 
handsome and ngly. and he said, ‘ 0 Lord 
why didst Thou not make them all alike ? ’ 
And the Lord said, ‘ Truly! willed it thus in 
order that some of my servants may be 
thankful.’ Then Adam saw amongst bis pos- 
terity, prophets, like unto lamps, and upon 
these lamps there were lights, and they were 
appointed by special covenants of prophecy 
(ncibuwah) and of apostleship (ra.salaJi). 
And thus it is written in the Qui'’an (hurah 
xsxiii. 7), ‘ Remember we have entered into 
covenant with the Prophets, with thee Mu- 
hammad, and with Noah, and with Abraham, 
ami with Musa, and with Jesus the Son of 
Mary, and we made with them a covenant.’ 
And (continues Ubai) Jesus was amongst the 
spirits.” (Mishkat, Arabic Ed. Babu ’1-Qadr.) 

COVERING THE HEAD. There 

is no injunction in either the Qur’an oi‘ Tra- 
ditions as to a man covering his bead during 
prayers, although it is generally held to bo 
more modest and correct for him to do so. 

With reference to women, the law is impe- 
rative, for ‘Ayishab relates that Muhammad 
said, “ God accepts not the prayer of an adult 
woman unless she cover her head.” (Mishkat, 
iv. c. ix.) 

CORRUPTION OF THE SORtP- 

TITRES. Muhammadans charge the Jews 
and Christians with having altered their 
sacred books. The word used by Muham- 
madan winters ior this supposed corruption of 
the sacred Scriptures of the Jews and Chris- 
tiana is Tahrlf. 

The Imam Fakhru ‘d-din Eaail, in fiis com- 
mentary, Tafsir-i-Kabir, explains Talinf to 
mean “ to change, alter, or turn aside any- 
thing from the truth.” Muslim diviues say 
there are two kinds of tahrlf ^ namely, te/t- 
rlf-i-ma^mwl, a corruption of the meaning ^ 
and tuhrlf-i-lafyl, a comiption of the words. 

Muhammadan controversialists, when they 
become acquainted with the nature of the 
contents of the sacred books of the Jews and 
Christians, and of the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the contents of the Qur’an with those of 
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tiie sacred Sci-iptaras, ehaigc the Ohrislians 
wSih the taiirlf-t-hfzi. They sixj the 
Ohristians have expunged the word alpnad 
froiu the prophecies, and have insarled the 
OKpreasion “ Son of God,” and the story of 
the craoiflxion, death, and resniTcction of onr 
blessed Lord. This view, however, is not the 
ora haid by the most celobratod of the Mus- 
lim commentator'-'. 

The Imam Muhammad Ismadi al-Bukhiirl 
fp. Ii27, line 7), records that Tbn ‘Abbas said 
that the word Tattrif (corruption) signitie-s 
to <’hange a thing from its original nature; 
and tb.jt there is no man who could corrupt 
a .^ingie word of what proceeded from t'od, 
so that the .lews and Christians eould coniipt 
only by misrepresenting the meaning of the 
woids of God.’’ 

Jbu Mazai and lim Abl Hntim date, in the 
euiiumnitary known as tlio IVaVi; Darr-i- 
Moa^u,! . that lliuy have it on the authuri.-; of 
Ibn iiniuyah, that the Tnurdt (i.e. the books 
cf Moses), and the InjiL(i.o, tiie Gospels), are 
jr the same state of purity in which they ware 
sent dawn from heaven, and that no altera- 
tions had he.oa made in them, bat that the 
Jojvs wore wont to deceive tho people by un- 
sound (ugxtmentft, .and by wresting the sense 
of Seri])ttu‘e. 

Shall Waliyn ’llfih, in his coinTnentary. the 
Fnuzn 7 Ktifnr, and also ibn ‘Abbas, support 
the .same view. 

This ap]>ear.s to be (he coi'roct interpreU 
iioU of tlie various verses of the ym‘’an 
chai'gi'ng the .Tews with having corrupted the 
moaning of the sacred Scriptures. 

For example, riuratu Ali ‘Imran (iii.), 72: 
‘Tiiare arc cert.ainly .ome of thum who road 
Ihe Keri]>turo8 perversely, that ye may think 
what they road to bo really in the Seripturss, 
yet it is not in the Soriptnres ; and they say 
this is iroln God, but it i.s not from God : and 
tltey speak that which is false contsei’ning God 
against their oivn knowledge.” 

The Imaia Fakhra M~dlii, in his commen- 
taiy on this ver.se, and many others ol the 
same charaetor which occur in the Qui*’an, 
says it refers to a Uilirlf~i-tiia‘‘nawr^ and that 
it does not mean that the Jews altered the 
text, bat merely that they made alterations 
in the (‘ourse of reading. 

But whilst all the old commentators, who 
most prob.abiy had never seen a copy of the 
sacred books of the Jews and Ohristians, only 
charge them -witb. a iahrlf-i-ma^nawt, all 
modern controversialists amongst the Mu- 
hammadans contend for a faTirif-idafxl, as 
being the only solution of the difficulty. 

In dealing with such opponents, the Chris- 
tian divine will avail himself of the following 
arguments ; — 

L The Qur’an does not charge the .lews 
and Christians witii corrupting the text of 
their sacred hooka ; and many ieai'ued Mns- 
Um commentators admit that such is not the 
case. 

2. The Qur’an as.serts that the Huly-Scrip- 
fcurea of the Jews and Ohristians existed in 
the days of Muhammad, -who invariably 
speaks of thorn with reverence and respect. 


3. Theio now exist ma^m 8 c^i{ 1 t^'. of tho Old 
ami New To.st.ament.s of an earlier date than 
that of Muhammad <>10 (>32.) 

4. There ojra versions of the Old and Noiv 
Testament now esl.nnt, whioh existed before 
Muhammad ; for example, tiu) Meptuagim, the 
Latin Vulgate, the Syriae,_ tho Oupticj and 
tho Arineiu-m versions. 

,A Tholloxat-da, orOctapla of ' h-lgi-n. which 
date" four emnuries before Muh nmitad, gives 
various vei’aions of the Old Tostamoiit Scrip 
luros in parallel colauins. 

(}. The Syrian Christians of St. Thomas, of 
Mnlabai and Travancoie. in the south of 
India, who we’‘c sep iiated Irom tho westoru 
world for centurif-i, p'“.ciess the same Scrip- 
tures. 

7. In the worlcs of Justin Martyr, who 
lived i com a.o. 108 ro 167, 'tlmro are ii amo- 
rous quotations from our sacred books, which 
TJTovc lhat they were exactly (ho t..anie as 
those weliavenov. The H.amo may bo said 
of other eai'ly Ghrisia’an writers. 

Muhammadan controV'sr-ii'ili-.lB of the |)i‘u- 
.sciit d.iy urge Ih.'d tJif* mnoerous readings 
which exist in the Christwn books are a pi oof 
that they liave bstni cornqdod. But tJiose do 
not affect, in the least the main points at 
Lssuo between the Christian iiiiti llio Muslim, 
Tho Livine Smiship of Christ, tlm Futbiu'- 
hood of God, the Crucitlxion, Death, and Ke- 
snrrection of Christ, .anil, the Atoneumm, arc 
all clearly stated in almost every book of the 
Now Taatament, whilst they are rejneloirby 
tlie Qur'-ln. 

The most plausible of model n obj cottons 
urged by Muslim divines is, t bat Iho Cliris 
tifino have lo,si the /a/?/ which .vas .sent down 
fioin heaven to ; end that the Now Tos. 
taniput oontains u,. rely tbo //m'/i.s, or flttnnfj) 
—tho tfuditirms handed down by Multhew,' 
M.ark, Luke, John, Paul, and others. It is, 
of course, ti merit .a'isevtien, uinupporled by 
any proof ; but il. ajipears to be a lino of 
argumonl which cominends itself to many 
modern MuHlinis, 

CREATION. Arabic KJm^ah. The 

following are the allusions to the Creation which 
occur in the QurTm, Sfirah 1. 37 : “ Of old Wh 
(God) created the hoa vons and the earth and all 
that in between them in six days, and no wea- 
riness touched Us.” Surah xli. 8; Do yo 
indood disboliovo in Him who in two days 
created the earth ? Do ye assign Him equals 2 
The Lord of the World is He, And Ho itath 
placed ou tho earth tho firm mountains wmch 
tower above it, and He hath blessed it, and 
distributed its nourishments throughout it 
(for the cravings of all are alike), in four 
days. Then lie applied .Himself to the 
heaven, Vfhifih wms but smoke : and to it and 
to the earth He said, “ Come yo, in obedience 
or against your will ? ” and they Ijoth said, 
“ We corde obodieiit,” And He eomplcted 
them as seven heavens in two days, and in 
each heaven made known its office ; and We 
furnished the lower heaven with lights and 
guardian angels. TMs is tho disposition of 
the Almighty, the all-knowing one,” SuiaJ 
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tvi 3: -‘He croaled iiie heavens and the 
earth to set forth his tinith. hijjli hjt Him. be 
osaited ahorethogodB the/ join with Him I 
Man liaih He created ont oj a moist g:eriQ ; yti 
lo I man i« an open eavilloi-. jA.nd the oattlr 1 
lor you hath lie created them, &t\ . . . . 
Shall He who hath created bo as he who 
hath not created ? Will ye not consider ? ” 
Surah siii. 2 ; “It is Ond who hath roared the 
hoavons without pillars, thou const hclio'ld ; 
then seated HimBclf upon ilia throne, and 
impoMod laws on Ihe sud and moon : oacU 
trafollethtu its appointidh goal. Ho ordorelh 
all thing'. Ho maketli Hi.s signs olear. 
Haply JO will have firm tailh in a meeting 
with your Lord. And Ue it is who hath out- 
stretched the earth, and placed on it tho fiiin 
mouatains, and rivers : and oi every fruit Ho 
hath placed on it two kinds. He causeth tho 
night to enshroud tho day/’ Surah x'xxv, 
12 ‘ Hod created yon. of dusf,-— thou of the 

goruis of life — thou made you two ‘oxos.” 

According to tho Traditiont. {MishLul, sxiv. 

0 . i. pt. 3), God created tho earth on Satiu'- 
day, tho hills on Sunday, tho truos on Monday, 
all ttnpleasfin!. things on Tuo-sday, Iho light 
on Wednesday, the boasts on Thursday, and 
Adam, who was th'” List ot Oro-itinn, vvas 
created after tho limo of afternoon prayers on 
Friday 

CEEED. The MuhamnuidaaOrpod, 

or Kalimatn ’•sh-.^hahadaft (shortly Kuh'miih) is 
the woll-known formula : — 

•‘1 loatify thal thorn is no deity bnt 
God, and Muhammad is tho Aposllo of 
God." 

It is the belief of Miilucmniuclan.s (hat the 
Rtit part of this ‘rood, *hich is called the 
mj i wa iiilwi, nauieiy, “ IHit re is no doity but 
God,” lias boen tho expicsSMu of boliof ol. 
every prophet since tlio days of Adam, and 
that tho second portion hus boen cliangod 
according to tho dispousation ; for oxinuple, 
that in the days of Aloses it would bo ; 

There is no deity hub God, and Moaes is 
the Oonvorser with God.” lu the GhristLan 
dispensation it was : “ Thorn iu no deity 
but God, and Joans i.s the Spirit of 
God.” 

Jab'ir relates that Muhammad said ‘'‘Ihe 
keys of Paradise are hearing witness that 
there is no deity but. God.” 

Tho recital of tho Kaltmnh, or Orsed, is 
the first of live pillars of practical religion in 
Jsilani; and whon anyone is convortod to 
Islam he ia required, to ropoat this formula, 
and the following are tho conditions required 
of evorj Muslim with roforonco to i) ;~ 

1. That it shall bo repealed alpuS, at 
least once in a iife-liiiie. 

2. * That the meaning of it shall be fully 
tindorstood. 

3 That it shall ho boiievod in ‘‘by the 
neart/’ 

4. That it shall be professed until death. 

5. That it shall ho recited coireotly. 

0. That it shall ha always px'ofessod and 
declared without hesitation. 


OKSMATION, [burad-wg tjh. 

ruxAO.] 

OBESCENT. TliA ligure of th^ 

croseont is tile Turkish .symbol; and honro it 
h.T,s boen regarded by Europeans as the ape 
ciai onibleiu of tho Muhammadan religion, 
although it ia uuknowu to the Muhaiomadana 
of tho East. This tiguro, however, did not 
originate with tho Turks, Imt it was tho 
sytnbol of sov'ereigniy in the oity of Byitun 
tium previous to the Muslim r-onquo.<i!, as 
uny be soon from tlio modalK .sbrack in. 
honour of Augustus Trajan and others. The 
erescont has been ilie symbol of three dif> 
foront ordons of knighthood; tho lir.st ot 
which was instituted by C!hai'lo.s I., King of 
Naples, A.J>. 1268 ; the sacond in IddS by 
Eone of Aniou ; the third by Eultan Selim 
in 1801 li musl have been adopted by Mii- 
harnmadans for the drat time upon the ovei'- 
throw of the Ry .jant in e Empire by Muhammad 
JJ., s.nd it is now gonorally ufmd by the 
'J'uj'ks as the iitsiguiu of their creod. 

(IBOCOBIl.E. _ Ara.bie Tmimk. 

’i'Ue ilosh of a eioeodilo is unlawful tor food 
to a Mahemmaciari. ’(Hnniilton’s liiffihj'rh, 
iv, 74 1 

0R0S8, The. Ar&hie As- Salih. The 

Qm'’an deuifia Iho orucifixion of onr bloased 
Lord [CBuc'tFivioN j, and it is roiatod by al- 
WfiqidT that Muhammnd had such a repug- 
ruince to the fortn of the crojis that ho broke 
everything brought into bis house with that 
figure upon it. (Muir, m 31.) According to 
Abp Hm’niish, tlio Prephst said, “ 1. swear by 
heaven, it is noar, wJiou Jesus the Sod of Mary 
will doRcond from heaienupon yonr people a 
just I, big. and Hr will fmak tkeerohs, and Idl! 
the .swine. (JL.Jdtdf, xxiiL c. li) Tho Imam 
Abu Yusuf say.s that if a cross or a oruciOv is 
.stolen from u church, amputation (tho pransh* 
mout for theft) is nob incumul ; hut if it is 
siolon from »■ private dwelling it is theft. 
(Hamilton’s lUdaifnlt. vol ii. p. 90.) 

OEUOIFIXIOW. The Cnioi&xion 

of the Lord Jesus Ghri.st is denied by the 
taaching of the 'j^ur’un. [.ncRescrmsT. j It_ts 
a punisJuneut sanctioned IVy ihcMuhamuui' 
dan religion for highway robbers. (Hamil- 
ton’s Hrddyoh, vol, ii. L31.) 

OIlTJEliTY. A striking instance 
of the oruelty of Muhammad’s character 
occurs in a f j-adition given in the SaMJja % 
fivkhjni (p. 10J9). Anus relates, “Homo 
of the people of Uui tribe of ‘Ukl eamo to ihe 
Htophot and embraced Mum; but the air of 
al-iifadrnah did not agree with them, and they 
wnntod lo leave the ]ilaco. And tho Hrophet 
ordered them to go where the oamoia given in 
alui.s were asaeinblod, and to djinkihoir milk, 
which they did, and -rficavered from irhon* 
aioknesb. Bu1 after this they becaime jipo*- 
slates, and renounced Isl&m, aixd stold ihe 
cameia. Then tho Prophet sent som4 people 
after them, and they were seized and brought 
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bank to al-Madinah- Then the Prophet 
ordered their hands and thoir feet to be nut 
off as a punishmant for theft, and their eyes 
to be pulled out. But the Prophet did not 
stop the bleeding, and they died.” And in 
another it I’eads, “ The Prophet ordered hot 
ii'ons to be di'awn across their eyes, and then 
to he cast on the plain of al-l'ladinah ; and 
when they asked for water it was not given 
them, and they died.” 

Sir William Muir (vol. iv. p. 307) says : 
V Magnanimity or moderation are nowhere 
discernible as features in the conduct of Mu- 
hammad towards such of his enemies as 
failed to tender a timely allegiaiice. Over 
the bodies of the Quraish who fell at Badr he 
exulted with savage satisfaction 5 and several 


prisoners, accused of no crime hut of scepti- 
cism nnd political opposition, were doliborately 
executed at his command. The Prince of 
Khaibar. after being subjected to inhuman 
torture for the ptcrpose of diseoveiing the 
treasures of 'his tribd, was, with his cousin, 
put to de.ath on the pretext of having trea- 
cherously concealed them, and his wife was 
led away captive to the tent of the con- 
queror. Sentence of exile was enforced bv 
Aluhammad with rigoroub sovwity on two 
whole Jewish tribes at al-Madinah j and of a 
third, likewise his neighbours, the women and 
children wore sold into distant captivity, 
while the men, amounting to several hundreds, 
were butchered in cold blood hefoi’o his 
eyes.” 


D. 


DABBATTJ ’L-AEZ ^U). 

Lit “ The Reptile of the Earth.” A monster 
who shall arise in the last day, and shall cry 
unto the people of the earth that mankind 
have not believed in the revelations of Grod 
(vide Qur'an, Surah xxvii. 84-): '‘And when 
sentence falls upon them we will bring’ forth 
a heasi out of the eaiffh, that shall speak to 
them and say, ‘ Men of our signs would not 
he sui-G,’” According to the Traditions he 
will be, the third sign of the coming resurrec- 
tion, and will come forth from the mountain 
of S^ufah, (Mishkat, xxiii. e, iv.) Both Sale 
and Rodwell have confounded the Babbatu 
’l-Axz with Al-JasSasah, the spy, mentioned 
in a tradition by Patimah (Mishkat, xxiii. 
c. iv.), and which is held to be a demon now 
inexistence. Tawassasah.] For a desci'ip- 
tion ot the Dabbah, see the aidicle on the 

fiBSUKBBCTION. 

DABUE (j5-?o). “The -West 
wmd.” A term used by the i?ufis to ex- 
press the lust of the flesh, and its overwhelm- 
ing power in the heart of man. (Abdu 'r- 
Razzaq’s Dictionary of §ufi Terms.') 

BAHHA Plural of the 

Persian so, ten. The ten days of the 
Muharram, during which public mourning for 
‘All and his sons is observed by Shi'ah 
Muhammadans. (Wilson’s Glossary of Indian 
Terms.) 

ad-DAHE “ Along space 

of time.” A title given to the Lxsvith 
chapter of the Qur’ra ; called also Sffratu ’i- 
tnsan, “ The Chapter of Man.” The title is 
taken from the first verso of the chapter; 
** Did not there pass over man a long space of 
time ? ” 

BAHEl One who believes 

in the eternity of matter, and asserts that 
the dui-ation of this world is from eternity, 
and denies the Day of Eesurreotion and Judg- 


ment; an Atheist. ( Gliiyas.u H-Lughut, in 
loro.) 

DAIlSr A debt contracted 

with some definite term fixed for repayment, 
as distinguished from qarz, whioh is used for 
a loan given without any fixed term for re- 
payment. [debt.'] 

DAJJAL (JW^). Lit. » false, 

lying.” The name given in the Iladis to 
certain religious impoMora who shnll appear 
in the world ; a term equivalent to our use 
of the word Antichrist. Muhammad is related 
to have said fbero would be about thirty. 

The Masihu ’d~JJaJJSl, or “ the lying 
Christ,” it is said, will be the last of the 
Dajjdls, for an account of whom rofer to 
article on masuiu 'd-dajjai,. 

DALIL “An argument; a 

proof.” Dalli burhSni, “ a convincing argu- 
ment.” Dalil qat‘?, “ a decisive proof.” 

BAMASeXTS. Arabic JOimashq 

According to Jalalu ’d-dxn Suyuti, Damas- 
cus is tho second sacred city in Syria, 
Jerusalem being the first; and some have 
thought it must be the “Iram of .the 
columns” mentioned in the Qur’an, Shrah 
Ixxxix. 6, although this is not tho view of 
most Muslim writers, [iram.] Damascus is 
not mentioned in the Qur’an. With regard to 
the date of the erection of the city, Muham- 
madan historians differ. Some say it was 
built by a slave named Dima&hq, -who be- 
longed to Abraham, having been given to 
the patriarch by Nimrod; others say Di- 
mashq was a slave belonging to Alexander the 
Great, and that the city was built in Ms 
day. 

Damascus was taken by Khalid in the 
reign of the Ehalifah ‘Umar, a.h. 13, and it 
became tho capital of tho Umaiyade Ahalifaha 
under Mu'awiyah, A.H. 41, and remained the 
chief city of Islam until the falUof that 
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dynasty, a.h 132, when the Abbaefiidos moved 
their ca,pitai first to al-Kfifah and then to 
Bagdad 

The great moaqtic at Damascus was erected 
by ‘Ahdu ’i-Malik ibn Marwan, the fifth Kha- 
iifah of the Umaiyades. It was commonoed 
A.H. 86, and finished in ten years, being 
erected on the ruins of an a.ncient Greek 
temple and of a Obristinn clumdi. 

The account, as given by Jalalu ‘d-din 
Siiyiiti, in his History of the Temple of Jeru- 
sale})), is curious and interesting, showing that 
for a time the Muslims and (Jhristians wor- 
shipped in the same building together. 

“ Hai'e (in Damascus) all the servants of 
God joined, and built a ohurcdi to worship 
God in, Some say, however, that this church 
was built by the Greeks : for ‘AbduTlah Ihn 
‘Abb.as, having marched against Damascus and 
besieged it, demolished the walls, after he had 
entered the city by storm. Then tfiei’c fell 
down a stone, having certain letters inscribed 
thereon in the Greek language They there- 
fore sent to bring a certain monk who could 
read Greek ; but ho said, ‘ Bring me in pitch 
the impression of the letters on the stone, 
which be found to be as follows : ‘Woe unto 
thee, mother 'of .shame 1 Pious is he who 
inflicts upon thee with usuiy the ill whfch 
God designs for thee in retribution. Woe unto 
thee from five eyes, who shall destroy thy wall 
after four thousand years.’ Now, ‘Abdu ’llfih’s 
entire name was 'Abdn 'llab Tbn ‘All Ibn ‘Abdi 
’Ihlh Ibn < Abbas Ibn ‘Abdu ’1-Muqalllb. 

*• Again, the historian ibn Isabir says: 
When God had granted unto the Muslims 
the possession, as conquerors of the whole of 
Syria, He granted them among other cities 
that of Damascus with its dependencies. Thus 
God sent down His mercy upon them, and the 
comraiindor-in-chioi of tho array (besieging 
Damascus), who was cither Abii ‘Ubaidah or, 
as uoine say, Khalid Ibn al-Walld, wrote a 
treaty of capitulation and articles of sur- 
render. By these he settled and appointed 
fourteen churcho.s to remain in the hands of 
tho Muslims. Tho church of which we have 
spoken above wa." loft open and free for 
futoi-e consideration. This was on tho plea 
that Khalid had' entered the city at the 
sword's point Ly the eastern gate; hut that 
the Cbristians .at the same time were allowed 
to surrender by Abu ‘Ubaidah, who entered 
at the western gate, opened under articles. 
This caused dissension ; but at length it was 
agreed that half the place should be regarded 
as having capitulated and half as stormed. 

“ The Muslims therefore look this church, 
and Abfi ‘Ubaidah -made it into a mosque. 
He was afterwards appointed Emir of Syria, 
and was the first who prayed here, all the 
company of Companions praying after him 
in tbo open area, now called Um Oompanions’ 
Tower; but I he wall must then have been 
cut through, hard by the leaning tower, if 
the Oompanions I'eally prayed in the ‘ blessed 
precinct.’ At first the Ohriatians and Mus- 
lims entered by the same gate, which was 
‘the gaSe of Adoration and Prayer,’ over 
against the Qibiah, where the great tower now 
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stands. Afterwards the Ohriatians changed 
and went into their church by the gate fqcing 
the west ; tho Muslims taking the right-han.l 
mosque. But the Christians wore not suf- 
ferred to chant aloud, or recite tWr books 
or strike their bells (or clappens), in order 
to honour the Oompanions with reverence and 
fear. Also, Mu'awiyah built in his days a 
house for the Amir, right opposite the 
moaque. Here he built a green chapol. 
This palace^ was noted for its perfection. 
Hero Mmawiyah dwelt forty years; nor did 
this state of things change from a.h. 14 to 
\.H. 8G. But Al-Walid Ihn ‘Abdu 'l-Malik 
began to think of destroying the churches, 
and of adding some to those already in the 
hands of the Muslims, so as to construct oao 
great mosque ; and this because some of the 
Muslims were sore troubled by bearing the 
recitations of the Christians from the Gospel, 
and their uplifted voices in prayer. Ho de- 
signed. .therefore, to remove them from the 
Muslims and to annex this spot to the other, 
so as to make one great mosque. Therefore 
he called for the Christians, and asked them 
whether they would depart from those plaeos 
which were in their hahds, receiving in ex-- 
change greater portions in lieu thereof; and 
also retaining four churches not raenbioned in 
tho treaty — ^the Gburoh of Maria, the Ohurob 
of tho Crucified, just witliin the eastern gate, 
the church Talln ’1 Habn, and the Oborcb of 
the Cllorious Mother, occupied previously by 
the burnishers. This, however, they vahe- 
mently refused bo do. Thereupon the Khali- 
fah said, ‘Bring me thou- the treaty which 
you possess since the time of the Com- 
panions.’ They brought it, therefore, and it 
w'as read in al-Walid’s presence; when, lol 
tho Ghrrreh of Thomas, outside the gate of 
Thomas, hard by the river, did not enter into 
the treaty, and was oao of those called ‘the 
gi-eater of churches left upon' (for future 
disposal). 'There,' he said, ‘this will I 
destroy and convert It into a mosque.’ They 
said, ‘ Nay, let it alone, 0 commander of the 
Faithful, even although not mentioned among 
tho chiurchos, for we are content that you take 
the chapel of the church,’ To this agree- 
ment, then, ho hold them, and received from 
them tho Qubbah (or ohapol vault, dome) of 
the church. Then he summoned woi'kmen 
able to pull down, and assembled all the 
amirs, chief's, and great men. But the Chris- 
tian bishops and priests coming, said, ‘ O 
commander of the Faithful, we find in our 
hooks that whosoever shall dpmolish this 
chnrch will go mad.' Then said the Khali- 
fa h, ‘ And I am vary willing to be mad with 
God’s inspiration ; therefore no one shall 
demolish it before me.* Then he ascended 
the western tower, which had two spires, 
and contained k mona.stic cell. Here- he 
found a monk, whom he ordered t o descend. 
The monk making difficulties, and linger- 
ing, al-'WalirJ took him by the back of his 
neck, and ceased^^ not ' pushing him until 
he had thrown him down stairs. Then he 
ascended to tho most lofty spot in the church, 
I above the great altar^ called ‘the Altar of 
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tts Martyi's.’ Here ho RQi550rl the ends oE 
hia sash, which was of a bi’ight' yellow colour, 
and fixed them into his belt. Taking, then, 
an axe into his hand, he stntck against tho 
very topmost stone, and brought it down. 
Then ho called the amirs, and desired them 
to pall down the building as quickly as pos- 
sible. Hereupon all the Muslims .shouted, 

^ Q-od is great I ' three times ; also the Gbri.s- 
tians loudly cried out with thoir wailing and 
woe upon the steps of Jairun, where they 
had assembled. Al-WaKd therefore desired i 
the commander of his guard to indict blows 
upon them until they should depart, wrhich he 
did. The Muslims then demolished all that 
the Chi'iatians had built in tho great square 
here — altars and buildings and cloisters — 
until the whole square was one flat surface. 
He then resolved to build a splendid pile, un- 
rivalled for beauty of aT-ehiteoture, which 
none could hereafter sui'pass. Al-Walid 
therefore commissioned the most eminent 
architects and. mathematicians to build the 
mosque, accox-ding to the model they most 
preferred. fli.s brother chiefly moved and 
stirred him up to this undertaking, and next 
to him presided Sulaiman 'Abdu ’1-Malik. It 
is said that al-Walid sent to tho king of 
Greece to demand stone-masons and other 
■workman, for the purpose of building this 
mosque in the way he desired, sending word, 
that if the king refused, he ■would overran 
his territory with his army, and reduce to 
utter ruin every church in his dominions, even 
the Church of the Holy City, and the Ohuroh 
of Bdessa, and utterly destroy every vestige 
of the Greeks still remaining. The king of 
Greece, sent, therefore, numerous wcxlcmen. 
with a letter, expressing himsolf thus : ‘ Tf 
thy father knowc4h ■what thoudoest, and per- 
mits it, then Indy I accuse hiin of disgraceful 
conduct, and blame him more than thee. If 
he xmderstandeth it not, taxit thou only ax't 
aonscious, (hen 1 blame thee above him.’ 
When the letter came to al-Walid, ho wished 
to reply unto it, and assembled several per- 
sons for consultation. One of these was a 
well-known poet, who said, ‘ I ■will ans^wor 
him, ■ 0 Commander of the Faithful ! out of 
the Book of God.’ So said al-Walid, ‘Where, 
'then, is that ans^wer? ’ He X'eplied this vei-se, 
‘David and Solomon, lo! they assume a 
right to the coru-fiald, a right to the place 
where the people are shearing their sheep. 
Also, we ax’e -witnesses of thoir decree; for Solo- 
mon hath given us to undei;sfcand it, and both 
(David and Solomon) have come to us as judges 
and learned men.’ Al-Walid, by this reply, 
caused great surprise to the king of Greece. 
AI'Firsuk alludes to this in these verses : — 

*■‘^1 have made a separation between the 
Christians and their eh-urchos, and between the 
people who sshine a-nd -those -who are in dark- 
ness." 

“ 1 neglected for a season thus to apportion 
their happiness, I beh^ a procrastinating -vin- 
dieator of their grievanco.s.” 

“Thy Lord hath made thee to resolve 
upon removing their churches from those 
rnosausa 'whersin eood words are recited,” 


“ Whilst they were together in one place, 
some were praying and prostrating themselves 
on their faces, slightly sep,i rated from others 
who, behold I were adoring God and idols.” 

“ How shall tho people of the Oi’oss unite to 
ring their bolls, when the reading of the 
Qui'’an is perpetually intermingled? ” 

“ I resolved then to remove thorn, Just as 
did those wise men whan they doex’eed Ihom- 
selvea a right to the seed-field and the 
fioeks.” 

“When al-Walid resolved to hiiild the 
chapel which is in the midst of the cloifitor, 
c ailed ‘ the Vulture’s Chapel’ (a name given 
to it by the country-people, because tho por- 
ticos on ouch side look like two wings), he dug 
deop at the four corners of the intended 
chapel, until they came to sweet and limpid 
■water. Here they first placed the foundation 
of the wall of the vineyard. Upon this they 
built with stono, and when the foxu’ corners 
were of sufficient height, they then built 
thereon the chapel ; but it fell down again. 
Then said al-WalTd to sUmo one of tho matho- 
matioians, who well knew tho plan of tho 
Vulture’s Chapel, ‘ I wisli you to build this 
chapel; for the injunetioti of God hath been 
given mo, and I am confideni that no one but 
thy.self may build it.’ He therefore built the 
four corners, and covered them with wicker, 
and disappnared for a whole year, al-Walid 
not knowing where ho was. After a year, 
al-Walltl dxxg down to the four comer foun- 
dations. Then he (he, the architect) said, 

‘ Do not bo in a hurry, 0 commander of the 
Faithful I’ Then he found the mathematii- 
cian, who had a man’s head -with him. He 
came to the four corners, and uncovered the 
■wicker -work, and lo I all that had been built 
above the earth bad fallen down, until they 
vyere on a level -with the earth. So he said, 

‘ From this (work have I come).’ Then ho 
proceeded to build, and (irmly fixed and sup- 
ported a beautiful fabric. 

“ Some poi-son also said al-Walid wishodjo 
construct a brilliant chapel of pure gold, 
whereby the rank of the mosque might be 
magnified. Hereupon the suporintendenl; said 
unto him, ‘ You c.annot effect this,’ Upon 
which al-Walid struck him fift.y blows with a 
whip, saying, ‘ Am I then {ni>apable of effect- 
ing this?’ The man. replied, ‘Oertaiuly.’ 
Then he said, ‘ I will,. then, find out a -way to 
know the truth. Bring forth all the gold 
thou hast’; which he did: and al-Walid 
melted it, and formed it into one hw'ge brick, 
which contained one thousand pieces of gold. 
But the man saidj *0 Comm:^nder of the 
Faithful 1 we shall reqrure so many tho-usand 
bricks of this sort, if thou dost possess them ; 
nor ■Vrill this suffice for our work. Al-’Walid 
seeing that he -was true and just, presented 
Mm with fifty dinars; and when al-Walfd 
roofed tho great precinct, he adorned tho 
roof, -as -well as the whole extent of the pave- 
ment, with a surface of gold. Some of al- 
Wahd’s family also said unto him, ‘ They who 
come after thee -will emulate thee in rendering 
the outer roof of this mosque more commodious 
eyery year.’ Upon this al-Walid ordered all the 
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iearl of the country to be collected together, in 
order to construct therewith an exterior oat- 
ward covering, answering to the interior, 
which should be light upon the roof, and on 
the side-posts that snjjportod the roof. So 
they collGctod load throughout all Syria and 
many other countries , and whilst they wore 
returning, they naet with a certain woman 
■who possessed a weight of lead — a weight of 
many talents. They began to chaflor Avith 
the woumn for it ; hut she retu&ed to sell it, 
except for its -weight in silver. So they 
wrote to the Commander of the Faithful, in- 
forming him of this, who replied, • Buy it 
from her, even for its weight insilvei-,’ Wlisn, 
then, they offered this sum unfo her, she 
said, ‘Now that you have agreed to my pro- 
posal, and are satisfied to gdve the weight m 
silver, 1 gi »'e the weight as an offering unto 
God. to serve for the roof of Die mosciuc.’ 
Hereupon they marlced one corner of the 
weight with fchf* irapresnion of a seal, ‘ This 
is God's.’ Some .sas" the woman wa.s an 
Israelite ; some* say that they nought for 
lead in open ditches or holc.s, and came to a 
stone aopulcUve, within which vvaa a leaden 
sepulchre, -whence they brought forth a dead 
body, and laid it on the ground, Whilst drag- 
ging it oak, the head fell to the ground, md 
the neck being broken, much blood flowed 
forth from the mouth, whicli terrified them 
so much, tliab they rapidly lied away. This 
i.s said to have been the burial-place of King 
Saul. Also, the guardian of the mosque came 
uuio al-Walld and said, ‘0 Commander of 
the Faithful 1 men say that al-Walid hath ex- 
pended the money of the treasuiy unjustly.’ 
Hereupon al-Walid do.sired lhat ali the 
people .should be summoned to prayer. When 
all were assemblod, al-Walid mounted the 
pulpit, and said, ‘ Such and such reports have 
reached me.’ Then be said, ‘0 ^Uniar Ibn 
•al-Muhajir ! stand up and produce the money 
of the treasury.' Now it was carried upon 
muios. Therefore, pieces of hide being placed 
in the midst, beneath the chapel, ho poured 
out all tho gold and silver, to .such a height, 
that those who stood on either side could not 
see one another. Scales being then brought 
out, the whole was Aveighed. when it was 
found that the amount would suffice for the 
public use for three years to come, even if 
nothing -were added to the amount. Then all 
the people rejoiced, praising and glorifying 
God for this. Than said the SlslIfah, ‘O 
people of Damascus 1 you boast among men 
of four things ; of yom- air, of your -water, of 
your cbaei’fuiuoss, and of your gracefulnesB. 
Would that you Avould add to these a fifth, and 
become of the number of those who praise 
God, and are liberal in his service. Would 
that, thus changing, you would beeomo thank- 
ful suppliants,’ 

‘*In the Qiblah of this mosque were 
three golden, seimitars, enamelled in lapis 
lazuli. Upon each soimitar was engraved 
the following sentence ; ^ Tn the name 

of God, the Merciful and Oompassioaate t 
Thor© is no god but God. He is the ever- 
Wtring, the self-suhsisth^ Being, who never 
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.slumbers nor sleeps. There is no god but 
God, He has no partner. We Avill never 
adore any but our Lord, the one God, Our 
faith is Isiiim, and our Prophet is Muharomad. 
This mosq^ae was built, and the churche, 
Avliich stood on the site of the rhapcl weiw 
demolished, by order of the servant of God, 
the Commander of the Pahlifu], al-Waild Jbu 
‘Abdu ’{ Malik Itm Marwiiti, in tho month 
Zu ’t-Qa'dab, 80.’ Upon another tablet 
was insciibed the whole of the first chapter 
of the Qur'an. Here also were depicted the 
stars, then the morning twilight, rhen the 
spiral course of the sun, then the ws} 
of living Avhich obtained after the ariivol 
of the Faithful at Damascus, Also,it is said, 
that all the floor of this mosque was divided 
into .--raall slabs, and that the stone (carving) 
of tho Avails extended to the utmost pin- 
nacle. Above Avas a great golden vine, and 
above this were splendid enamelled k.oob8 of 
green, rod, blue, and -wdiite, Avhereby were 
figmed and expressed ail countries and 
regions, especially the ILa-bah, above the 
tower; also all the countrios to tho right and 
left (of Makkdh), and all the meet beautiful 
shrubs and trees of every region, famous 
either for their fruits or flowers. The root 
had cornices of gold. Hero vvas suspended 
a chain of gold and silver, which branched oif 
into seven separate lights. In the fcoAver of 
tho Companions Avere two stones — ^beryls 
(some say they were the jewels called pearls); 
they were called ‘ The Little Cues.’ When 
the candles were put out, they inflamed the 
eyes by their brilliant light. Jn the time of 
ai-Amln Ibn ar-Rashid, Sulaiman, captain of 
1 he guard, was sent by that Khalifah to Da- 
mascus, to steal those stones and bring them 
to him'; which he did. When al-Ma’mun dis- 
covered this, he sent them to Dama.scus, as a 
proof of his brother’s xniaconducfc They 
afterwards again vanished, and in their place 
is a glass vessel. In Ibis mosque all the ^ 
gates, from the dome (gallery) unto the en- 
trance, are open, and have no bars or locks. 
Over each is a loose cartain. In like manner 
there is a ciu'taiu upon all the walls as far as 
the bases of the golden vine, above which are 
the enamelled knobs". The capitals of the 
pillars were thickly covered Avith dead gild- 
ing. Here were also small galleries, to look 
do-wn from, enclosed on the four sides of the 
skirting wall. AI-WalM also built the 
northern minaret, now called ‘the Bride- 
groom's Tower.’ As to the western gallery, 
that existed many ages before, in each 
corner of this was a cell, raised upon very 
lofty walls, and used by the Greeks as an 
observatory. The two northern of these MI, 
and the two opposite remained. Tn the year 
7i0, partof the eastern had Been burnt. It 
then fell down, but was built up anew out of 
tho Christians’ money, beoanse they had me- 
ditated the destruction (of it) by fire. It then 
was reetorad after a most beautiful plan. 
This is the tower (bub God knows) upon 
which Jesus son of Maria Avill alight, for Mu- 
hammad is reported to have said, ‘I saw 
Jesus son of Maria cofne forth from near the- 
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white minaret, east of the mosque, placing 
his hands upon the wings of two angels, 
firmly bound to him. Upon him was the 
Divine glory (the Shechinah). He was marked 
by the red tinge of hapti.sm. This is tho 
mark of origina] sin.’ Je.sus (it is also said) 
shall come forth from the White Tower by 
the eastern gate, and shall enter tho mosque. 
Then shall the word como forth for Jesus to 
fight with Antichrist at the coimer of the 
city, as long as it shall please God. Now, 
when this mosque (the slaves’ mosque) was 
completed, there was not to bo foond upon 
the face of the earth a building more bea u- 
tifnl, more splendid, more graceful, than this. 

On whatover side, or area, or place, the spec- 
tator looked, he still thought that side or spot 
the most preferable for beauty. In this 
mosque were certain talismans, placed therein 
since the time of the Greeks ; so that no veno- 
mous, or stinging creature could by any means 
obtain entrance into this enclosure, neither 
serpent, scorpion, beetle, noi spider. They 
say, also, that neither sparrows nor pigeons 
built their neats there, nor was anything to be 
found there which could annoy people, Most, 
or all, of those talismans wei-o burnt by the 
fire that consumed the mosque, which fire 
took place in the night of Sha‘ban, A.ii. 461. 
Al-Walid frequently prayed in the mosque. 
One night (it is related) he said to hi.s 
people, ‘ I wish to pray to-night in the 
mosque; let no one remain there whilst I 
pray therein.’ So when ho came unto the 
gate of tho Two Moments, he desired the 
gate to ho opened, and entering in, he saw a 
man standing between the gate of the Two 
Moments and the gale of St. George, praying. 
He was rather nearer to tho gate of St. i 
George than to the other. So the Kh alifafa i 
said mrto his people, ‘ Did 1 not charge you 
that uo one should remain whilst 1 was pray- 
ing in the mosque? ’ Then one of them said, 
^0 Oommandor of the Faithful! this is St 
George, who pray.s every night in the mosque.* 
Again, one prayer in this mosque equals 
thirty thousajid prayers. 

“ Again, A certain man, going out of the 
gats of the mosque which is near the Jairun, 
met Ka‘b the scribe, who said, * 'Whither 
boimd?’ He replied, ‘To tho Baku ‘1-Mu- 
qaddas, therein to pray.’ Then said Ka*b, * I 
will show .you a spot wherein whosoever 
prayeth shall receive the same blessings as if 
he prayed in the Baitu ’1-Muqaddas.’ The 
man, therefore, went with hina. Then Ka‘b 
showed him the space between the little 
gate from whence you go to Abyssinia, that 
is, the space covered by the arch of the 
gate, containing about one hundred yards, 
to the west, and said, ‘Whose prayeth within 
those two points shall be regarded* ss praying 
within the Baitu ’l-Muqaddas.’ Now, this spot 
is said to be a .spot fit to be sought by pilgrimo. 
Here, it is asserted, is the head of .Tohn, son 
of Zachaiias (Peace he with him !). For al- 
Walid Ihn Muslim being desired to show 
whbre John’s head was to he found, pointed 
with his hand to the plastered pillar ™tbe 
fourth frotn the east coraor, Zaid Ibn Wakad 


says, ‘At the time H was proposed to build 
the mosque of Damascus, I suw the head of 
John, son of Zaeharias, brought forth from 
imdornoath one of tho corners of the chapel. 
The hair of the head was unchanged.* He 
says in anotbei place, ‘Being nominated hy 
al-Walid superintendent of the building, we 
found a cave, of which discovery we informed 
al-’Walkl. He came, therefore, unto us at 
night, with a wax taper in his hand. Upon 
descending we found an elaborately carved 
little shrine, three w'ithin three wuLhin 
the first a second, within the second a third). 
Within this last was a sarcophagus, and 
within this a casket ; within which was the 
head of .John, son of Zaeharias. Over the 
casket was written, “ Here is the head of John, 
son of Zaeharias Peace be with him I *’ By 
al-Walid’s oomiuand we restored the head to 
tho spot whence it had been taken. Tho 
pillars which are above this spot are inclined 
obliquely to the othoivs to distinguish the 
place. There is also over it a pillar with a 
head in plaster.’ He asserts again, that 
when tho happy event oeexuTod of the con- 
quest of Damascus, a certain person wont up 
the stairs which led to tho church, then 
standing where the rnosquo now stands. 
Heio the blood of John, son of Zaeharias was 
seen to flow in torrenle and to boil up, nor 
did the blood sink down and bocom© still 
until that seventy thousand had been slain 
over him. The spot where the head was 
found 19 now called al-Sakasak (perhaps, the 
Nail of the Narrow Cave), 

“ In the days of ‘Umar, the Ohristians re- 
quested that be would confirm their claim to 
the right of meeting in those places which al- 
'Walid had taken from them and converted 
into mosques. They, therefore, claimed tho 
whole inner area as their own from ‘Umar. 
The latter thought it I'ight to restore them 
what .al-Walid had taken fiom them, but 
upon examination he fomid that the churches 
without the suburbs were not comprehended 
in the articles of siUrotwlor by tho (Compa- 
nions, such, for example as the great Church 
ot the Monastery of Observants or Carmelites, 
the Church of the Conront behind the Church 
of St. Thomas, and all the churches of tho 
neighbouring villages, ‘Umar therefore gave 
them the choioo, either to restore them tho 
chru’ches they demanded, demolishing in that 
case all the other churches, or to leave those 
churches unmoleeted, and to receive from 
thorn a full consent to tho free u&e of the open 
space hy the Muslims. To this latlier pro- 
posal they, after three days deliboration. 
agreed f and proper writings were drawn 
up on both sides. They gave the Muslims a 
deed of grant, and ‘limar gave them full 
security and assurance of protection. Nothing 
was to bo compared to this mosque. It 
is said to be ono of the strongholds of 
Paradise, and that no inhabitant of Damascus 
would long for Paradise when he looks upon 
his beautiful mosque. Al-Ma’mun came to 
Damascus in company with his brother «1- 
Mmtagiin, and the Qaai Yahya Ibn Aksam. 
Whilst viewing the mosoue ho said, ‘ What is 
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the most -wondrous sight here ? ’ His brother 
said, * These offerings and pledges.’ The Qazi 
said , ‘ The marble and the columns. ’ Then said 
al JMa'mun, ‘The most wondrous thing to me 
is, whether any other could be built at all like 
this.’ ” (JJibi, Temple of Jerusalem, by Jalalu 
’d-din, translated by Reynolds, p, 407.) 

DANCING. Arabic Baq^s. 

Dancing is generally bold to be unlawful, 
although it does not appear to bo forbidden 
in either the Qur’an or the Traditions, but 
according to al-Bukhari (Arabic od., p, 136), 
the Prophet expressly permitted it on the 
day of the groat festival. Those who hold it 
to be uni-a-wful quote tbti-foHowing verse from 
the Qur’an, Surah xvii 59, “■ Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” as a prohibition, although it 
does not aoetn to refer to tho subject. 

The Sufis make dancing a religious 
exercise, but the Sunni Muslims consider it 
unlawful. (Hidaijatu 's-Sff’il, p. 107.) 

DANIEL. Arabic Ddtiiyal. A 

prophet celebrated amongst Muhammadans 
as an interpreter of dreams. He is not men- 
tioned in either the Qur’an or tho Traditions, 
but in the Q/isasu 'l-Ambiya' , p, 231, it is 
stated that in the reign of BuUitti Na?^ar 
(Nebnehadnozzor) he was imprisoned ; and 
when he was in prison, the king had a dream 
which he had forgotten, and bearing that 
Daniel was an intorprotor of dreams, he sent 
for him. When Daniel was in the presence 
of tho King, he refused to prostrate, saying, 
it was lawful to prostrate alone to the Lord 
Almighty. For this ho nearly lost his life, 
bub was spared to interpret the king’s dream, 
which was as follows ; “ He saw a great idol, 
tho head of -which was of gold, above tho 
navel of silver, below the navel of copper, the 
legs of iron, and tho feet of clay. And sud- 
denly a stone fell from heaven upon the idol, 
and ground it to powder, and mixed all the 
substances, so that the wind blew them in all 
directions ; but tho stone grow gradually, and 
to such an extent that it covered tho whole 
eaj-th.” The interpretation of it, as given by 
Daniel is said to bo this ; The idol repre.sented 
different nations -, the gold was the kingdom 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the silver the kingdom 
of his son, the copper the Romans, the iron 
the Persians, and the clay the tribe Zauzan, 
from which the kings of Persia and Rome 
should be descended ; tho .great stone bfeing 
a religion which should spread itself ovex- the 
whole earth in the last day. 

BAB ()\«^). “A house, dwelling, 
habitation, land, country,” A word which is 
used in various combinations, e.g. 

ad-Ddr . , The abode— the city of 

al-Madinah. 

ad-Bdram . The two abodes — this 
world and the next. 

J)amH~udab . A seat of learning; a 
university. 

P&iu'l-baqff . The abode which re- 
maineth — ^heaven. 

Baru ’l‘/md , Tho abode which passeth 
sway — earth. 
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Bdru H-gjmrur . The abode of delusion — 
the world, 

Bdru '1-ff.uzn . The vale of tears — the 
earth. 

Ddru l-ibtild' , The abode of temptation 
— the world. 

Bdru 'l-kkild/ah The seat of the Imam or 
j^alifah —capital 

Bdru 'l-Jcufuh . A library. 

Bdru ’L-kkuld , The home ©f eternity—- 
Paradise. 

ad'Bdiu'n-na'lm The blessed abode — Pa- 
radise. 

Ddru 'i-qaza' . Tbe Qazi’a court. 

Bdru ’sh-sliifd’ A hospital. 

Bara 's-survr The abode of joy — Para- 
dise. 

Ddru’^z-zath A mint. 

Bdru 'z-ziydfah A banqueting-xoom, 

[daRU ’L-BAWA.B, JjA-KV ’n-HiSB, DABO ’L- 
lanAltt, DAKU ’n-QABAB, DARU b-SALAM, DABU 
'g-BARTABAH, DAKU 'S-SAWAB.J 

DARGAH. A royal court 

(Persian). In Indxa it is a tei-m used for a 
Muhammadan shrine or tomb of .some reputed 
holy person., and which is tho object of pil- 
grimage and adoration (Wilson’s Glossary of 
Indian Tenns.) 

DARU X-BAWlR (J^^\ ^W). 
Lit. “ The abode of perdition,” A term used 
for hell in the Qm-'an, Surah xiv. 33; “And 
have made their people to alight at the abode 
of perdition.*’ 

BARD ’L-HABB ^\S). 

“The land of warfare." According to the 
Dictionary QJnydsu 'LLugkat, Ddru 'i-fidrh 
is a country bnJonging to infidels which has 
not been subdued by Islam.” According to 
the Qonms, it is “ a country in which peace 
has hot been proclaimed between Muslims 
and unbelievers.” 

In tho Fatuwa'' Alamgiri, voL ii. p. 854, it is 
written that a Bdru 'i-linrb becomes a Bdru 
H-hldni on one condition, namely, the promul- 
gation of ihe edicts of Islam. The Imam 
Muhammad, in Me book called the Ziyddah, 
says a Ddru Av/dai again becomes a Daru V- 
liarb, accoi-ding to Abu Hanifah, on three 
conditions, namely : (1) That the edicts of tho 
anboliovers be promulgated, and the edicts of 
Islam bo suppressed ; (2) That the country in 
question be adjoining a Bdru '(-barb and no 
other Muslim co-qntry lie between them 
(that is, when "the duty of Jihad or religious 
war becomes incumbent on them, and they 
have not the power to carry it on). (3) That no 
protection (amon) remains for either a Muslim 
or a &mtnl ; viz. that amdnu H-awwal, or that 
first protection. which was given them when the 
country was first conquered by Islam. The 
Imams Yusuf and M-uhammad both say that 
when the edicts of unbelievers are promul- 
gated in a pountxy, it is sufficient to consti- 
tute it a Bdru ll-harb. 

In the Maddu %MuMddr, vol. iii. p. 391, it 
is stated, “ If the edicts of Islam remain in 
force, together with the edicts of the imbe- 
lievers, then the country caionot be swd to be 
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a, Ddm’l-harb” The important question as 
to whether a country in the position of Hin- 
dastan may he considered a I)dru H-Isidm or 
a Ddru ’l-harh has been fully discussed by 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, in his work entitled, Indian Musulmdns, 
•which is the result of careful inquiry as to 
the necessary conditions of a Jihad, or a 
Orescentade, instituted at the time of the 
excitement which existed in India in 
1870-71,. in consequence of a Wahhabi con- 
spiracy for the overthro-w of Christian i-ule in 
that country. The whole matter, according 
to the Sunni Musulmans, hinge.s upon the 
question whether India is Ddru H-barb^ “ a 
land of ■warfare,” or Ddru H-Isldm, “ a land 
of Islam.” 

The Muftis belonging to the Hanifi and 
Shaihi sects at Makkah decided that, “ as long 
as even some of the peculiar obser-^lanceR of 
Islam prevail in a country, it is Datn'l-lsldm." 

The decision of the Mufti of the Maliki sect 
was very similar, being to the following effect' 
“ A country does not become Ddru 'l-Jiarh 
as soon as it passes into the hands of the 
mfidels, but when all or mo.st of the injunc- 
tions of Islam disappear therefrom.” 

The law doctors of North India decided 
that, “ the absence of protection and liberty 
to Musulmans is essential in a Jihad, or reli- 
gious war, and also that there should be a 
probability of victory to the armies of Islam.” 

The Shi‘ah decision on the subject was as 
follows’: “ A Jihad is lawful only when the 
armies of Islam are led by the rightful Imam, 
when aims and ammunitions of war and ex- 
perienced warriors are ready, when it is 
against the enemies of God, when he who 
makes war is in possession of his reason, and 
when he has secured the permission of his 
parents, and has sufficient money to meet the 
expenses of his journey.” 

The Sunnis and Shi'ahs alike believe in 
the eventual triumph of Islana, when the 
whole w'orld shall become followers of the 
Prophet of Arabia-, bvtt whilst the Sunnis 
are, of course, ready to undertake the 
accomplishment of this great end, “ whenever 
there is a probability of victory to the Mu- 
sulmans.” the SM'ahs, true to the one great 
principle of their sect, must wait until the 
appearance of a rightful Imam, [jihad.] 

nlEU ’L-ISIiAM (fi — ;U). 

“ Land of Islam.” According to the Raadu ’Z- 
Mukhtdr, vol. iii. p. 891, it is a country 
in which the edicts of Islam are fully pro- 
naulgated. 

In a state brought under Muslims, all those 
•who do not embrace the faith are placed 
under certain disabilities. They can worship 
God according to then’ own customs, jOroj;f(ZccZ 
they are not idolaters ; but it must be done 
without any ostentation, and, whilst churches 
and synagogues may be repaired, no mw place 
of worship can be erected. “ The construction 
of churches, or synagogues, in Muslim terri- 
tory is unlawful, this being forbidden in the 
Traditions *, but if places of worship belong- 
ine to Jews, or Christians, be destroyed, or 
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fall into decay, they are at libert'y to repair 
them, because buildings cannot endure foj 
ever.” 

Idol temples must he destroyed, and 
idolatry 5appre.ssed by force in all countries 
ruled accoi’ding to strict Muslim law. (Hi- 
ddyah, vol. ii. p. 219.) 

For further particulars, see aidicle daeu 
’n-HABB. 

DARU ’L-QARlR jU). 

“ The abode that abidoth.” An expression 
which occurs in the Qui-Tui, Surah xl. 42 : ‘’0 
my people ! this present life is only a passing 
joy, but the life to come is the mansion that 
abideth.” 

DARU ’S-SALAM ((*1 -11 p). 

“ The abode of peace.” An expression which 
ocenrs in the Qur’iln, Surah vi. 127: -‘For 
them is a dwelling of peace with their Lord ! 
and in recompense for their works, shall He 
he their proteebor.” 

DARU ’S-'S ALT ANAH (AAZUljlp). 

"The seat of government.” A term given to 
the capital of a province, or a Muslim slate. 

DARU ’a-SAWAB (s-^lyiJ\ p). 

" The house of recompense.” A name given 
to the Jannatu ‘Adn, or Garden of Eden, by 
the commentator al-BaizawI, 

DARVESH, DARWISH 

A Persian word for a religious mendicant. A 
dervesh. It is derived from the word dar, 
‘•a door”; lit, one who goes from door to 
door. Amongst religious Muhammadans, the 
darvesb is called a faqir, which is the word 
generally used for religious mendicant orders 
in Arabic books. The subject is, therefoi’e, 
considered in the article on baqih. 

DAUGHTERS. Arabic Bint, 
pi. BanCit ; Ueb. Bath (^3,). In 

the law of inheritance, the position of a 
daughter is secured by a verse in the Qur’an, 
Surah iv. 12 : " With regard to your children, 
God has commanded you to give the sons the 
portion of two daughters, and if there bo 
daughters, more than two, then they shall 
have two-thirds of that which their father 
hath left, but if she be an only daughter she 
shall have the half,” 

The Sirdjiyah explains the above as 
follows : — 

“ Daughtei’s begotten by the deceased take 
in three cases; half goes to one only, and two- 
thirds to two or more: and, if there- be a 
son, the male has the share of two females, 
and he makes them residuaries. The son’s 
daughters are like the daughters begotten 
by the deceased; and they may be in six 
eases : half goes to one only, and two-thirds 
to two or more, on failure of dai^hters be- 
gotten by the deceased ; with a single daugh- 
ter of the deceased, they have a sixth, com- 
pleting (with the daughter’s half) two-thirds ; 
but, with two daughters of the deceased, they 
have no share of the inheritance, unless there 
be, in an eoual defireB with, or in a lower 
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degree than, them, a boy, -who makes them 
residuaries. A»' to tlio remainder bet-wcen 
them, the male has the portion of two 
females ; and all of the sun’s daughters are 
excluded by the son himself. 

“ If a man leave throe son’s daughters, 
some of them in lower degrees than others, 
and three daughters of the son of another 
son, some of them in 1 uwor degree than others, 
and three daughters of the son’s son of 
another son, some of thorn in lower degrees 
thai! others, as in the following table, this is 
called the case of taMnh. 

First set. Second set. Third sot. 

Son. Son. Son. 

Son, daughter. Son. Son 

Son, daughter. Son, daughter. Son. 

Son. (laughter. Sem, daughter. Son, daughter. 

Son, daughter. Son, daughter. 

Son, daughter. 

“Hero.the oldest of the first line has none 
equal in degree with her ; the middle one of 
the first line is equalled in degree by the 
eldest of the second, and the yorrngest of the 
first line is equalled ^y the middle one of 
the second, and by the oldest of the third line; 
the youngest of the second line is equalled 
by the middle one of the third line, and the 
youngest of the third set has no equal in 
degree. When thou hast comprehended this, j 
then wo say : the eldest uf the faut line has a ! 
moiety ; the middle one of the fir.st, line has ■ 
a sixth, together with hor equal ifi degree, to i 
make up two-thirds ; and those in lower’ 
degrees never take anything, unless thei’s he 
a son wilb them, who makes them residua- 
riea, both her who is equal to him in degree, 
and her who is above him, hut who is not 
entitled to a sbai-e ; those below him are ex- 
c> hided.'’ (Eomsay’s- (Ml. As-Sirajii/nfij) 

The age of puberty, or majority, of a 
daughter is established by the usual signs of 
womanhood ; but in the absence of these signs, 
according to. Abu HariTfah, she i.s not of age 
until she is eighteen. But the two [mams, 
Muhammad and Yusuf, fix IVie ago at fifteen, 
and with this opinion the Imam ftsh-Shafi‘i 
agiTes. 

With regard to a daught er’s freedom in a 
marriage conli'act, Bh.'hkh ’Abdu ']-IIaq'q, in 
his commentary on the Traditions (vol. iii. 
p. 105), says, “All the loarned dortois 'are 
agreed that a vi'igm daughter, until she has 
arrived at the age of puberty, is entirely at 
the disposal of her father or lawful guai’di&n. 
but that in the event of a woman, having been 
left a widow after she has attained the age 
of puberty, she is entirely at liberty to piarry 
whom she likes.” There ia. however, he says, 
some difference of opin'mn as to the Ired- 
(3om of a girl who has not been married an4 
has arrivnd at the age of ptibf'tli/. Abu 
Tianitah rnios that she is entirely free from 
the (jontrol of her guardian with regard to her 
marriage, but ash-ShS.fl'1 rules otherwise. 
Again, as regards a widow who is not of 
age, Abu Ilumfah wys She cannot marry 
without her guardian'* pemiS8lon, bnt ash 
5h&fi‘i says she is free. 
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According to the teaching of the Prophet, 

“ a vii’gin daughter gives her (consent to mar- 
riage by^ silence." Ho also taught “ that a 
woman ripe in years shall have her consent 
asked, and if she remain silent iiei' silence is 
consent, but if she do not consent, she shall 
not be forced." But this tradition la also to 
ho compared with another, in which be said, 
“There is no marriage without the permission 
of the guardians.” {Mishhdt, xiii. c. iv. pt. 2.) 
Hence the difference between the learned 
doctors on this subject. 

I The author of the AfMaq-i-JaJdH says it is 
not advisable to teach girls to read and write, 
and this is the general feeling amongst 
Mnhammadans in all parts of the world, 
although it is considered right to enable 
them to recite the Qur’an and the liturgical 
prayers. 

Tbe father or guardian is to be blamed who 
does not marry his daughter at an early age, 
for Muhammad i.s related to have said, “It 
is written in the BooJe of Moses, that who- 
soever does not marry his daughter when she 
hath reached the age oi twelve years is re- 
sponsible for any sin she may eommit.’’ 

The ancient Arabs used to call the angels 
the “daughters of G-od,” and objected strongly, 
as the Badawis do in the present day, to 
female offspring, and they used to bury their 
infant daughters alive. These practices Mu- 
hammad leprobates in the Qur’an, Surah svi. 
59: “ And they ascribe daughters unto God! 
Glory be to Him ! But they desire thorn not 
for themselves. , For when the birth of a 
daughter is announced to any one of them, 
dark shadows settle on his face, and he is sad; 
he hideth him from the people because of 
the ill tidings. Shall he keep it with disgrace, 
or bury it in the dust ? Are not their judg- 
ments wrong ? ” 

Mr. Eodwell remarks on this verse ; “ Thus 
Rabhinism teaches that to be a woman is a 
great degradation. The mo(iern Jew says in 
his Daily Prayers, fob 5, 6, “ Blessed art thou, 
0 Lord our God ! King of th6tJnivor.se ! who 
hath not made me a woman.” 

BtTMAH A fortified town 

[ held by the Ohi’istian chief Ukaidar, who was 
defeated by the Muslim general Khulid, and 
by him converted to Muhamiuadauism, a,h. 9. 
But the mercenary character of TJkaidar’s 
conversion led him to revolt after Muhaipt- 
mad's death. (Muir’s Life of Mahomer. vol. 
iv. p. 191.) 

DAVID . . Arabic Bmmd, ot 
Ddwud. A king of Israel and a Prophet, 
to whom God revealed the ZaMr, or Book 
of Psalms. [ZAETIK.] He has no speci:).! 
title or kalimah, as all Muslims are agreed 
that he was not a law-givor or the founder 
of a dispensation. The account of him in 
the Qur’an is exceedingly meagre. It is 
given as follows, with the commentator’s 
remarks translated in italics by Mr. Lane : — 
And God gave him {Damd) the kingship 
over the childreti of Israel, and wisdom, after 
the death of Samuel and Saul, and tfiesg 
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[namely these two gifts] had not hem given 
together to any one before him \ and He tanght 
him what He pleased, as the art of making 
coats of mail, and the language of birds. And 
were it not for Hod’s repelling men, one by 
another, siu’ely the earth had become corrapt 
by the predominance of the polytheists and the 
slaughter of the Muslims and the ruin of the 
places of worship ; but God is beneficent to 
the peoples, and hath repelled some by others.” 
(Surah li. 227.) 

“ Hath the story of the two opposing parties 
come unto thee, when they ascended over the 
walls of the oratory of David, having been pre- 
vented going in unto him by the door, because of 
his being engaged in devotion? When they 
went in unjio David, and he was frightened at 
them, they said, Fear not: we are two oppos- 
ing parties It is said that they were two 
parties of mme than one each', and it is said j 
that they were, two individuals, angels, who 
came as two litigants, to admonish David, who 
had ninety-nine wives, and had desired the wife 
tf a person ivho had none but her, and married 
her and taken her as his wife. [One of them 
said,] One of us hath wronged the other ; 
therefore judge between us with truth, and 
be not unj-uat, but direct us into the right 
way. Verily this my brother in religion had 
nino-and-ninety ewes, and I had one ewe ; and 
he said, Make me her keeper. And be over- 
came me in the di.spute. — And the other con- 
fessed him to have sp6ken truth. — [David] 
said, Verily he hath wronged thee in demand 
ing thy owe to add her to his ewes ; and verily 
many associates ■wrong one another, except 
those who behftve and do righteous deeds : 
and few indeed are they. — And the two angels 
said, ascending in their [proper or assumed] 
fm-nis to heaven. The man hath passed sentence 
against himself. So David V'os admonished. 
And David porceir.ed that We had tried him 
by Ms love of that vbonian wherefore he asked 
pardon of his Lord, and foil down bowing 
himself (or prostrating himself), and repented. 

So We forgave him that ; and verily for him 
[was ordained] a high rank 'with Us Dhni is, 
an increase of good fortune in this world), and 
[there shall" bo for him] an excellent retreat 
in the world to come,” (Surah xxxviii. 20-24.) 

“ We compelled the mountains to glorify 
Us, with David, and the birds also, ou his com- 
manding them to do so, when he experienced 
languor; and We did this. And We taught 
him the art of making coats of mail (/or 
before, his time plates of metal were used) ior 
you among mankind in general, that they 
might defend yoU from your suffering in 
warring with your enemies. — Will yo then, 

O people of Mecca, he thankful /»• My 
favours, believing the apostles?” (Surah xxi. 
79, BO.) 

Sale observes that Yabya the commentator, 
most rationally understands hereby the divine 
revelations which David received .from God, 
and not thfi art of making coats oftmaiL— 
The cause of his applying himself to this art 
is thus related in the Mirdtu 'z-Zamdn ; — He 
used to go forth in disguise; and when be 
found any people who knew him not. he ap- 


proached them and asked them respecting 
the conduct of David, and they praised him 
and prayed for him ; but one day, as he was 
asking questions respecting himself as usual, 
God sent to him an angel in the form of a 
human being, who said, “ An excellent man 
Were David if he did not take from the public- 
treasury.” Whereupon the heart of David 
was contracted, and he begged of God to 
render him independent : so He made iron soft 
to him, and it became in his hands as thread : 
and he used to suU a coat of mail for four 
thousand [pieces of money— whether gold or 
silver is not said], and vvith part of this he 
obtained food for himself, and part he gave in 
aims, and wilh part he fed his family. Hence 
an excellent coat of mail is often called by 
the Arabs “ D-Jwudi,” i.e. “ Davidean. ’ (.Sec 
Lane’s translation of The Thousand and One 
I Night.',, chap. viii. note 5.) 

David, il is s-aid, divided his time regularly, 
setting apart one day for the service of God, 
another day for rendering justice to his 
people, another day for preaching to them, 
and another day for his own affairs. 

DA‘WA A claim in a law- 

suit. A claim or demand. (See Hamilton’s 
Htddy/ih. vol. iii. p. 63.) 

DA‘WAH (Sycj), Lit. “A cal], in- 
vocation (i.e. of God’s help).” A term used to 
express a system of incantation which is held 
to be lawful by orthodox Muhammadans; 
whilst sihr, “ magic,” and kahnmh, '■* fortune- 
telling,” are said to bo unlawful, the Pro- 
phet having forbidden both, 

From the Muslim books it appeals that 
Muhammad is believed to have sanctioned the 
use of spells and incantations, so long as the 
word.s used were only those of the names of 
God, or of tho good angels, and of the good 
genii ; although the more strict amongst 
them (the Wahhabis, for example.) would say 
that only an invocation of God tlim.self was 
lawful — teaching which appears to be more 
in aceovdanro with that of Maljammad, who 
is related to have said, “ There is nothing 
wrong in using spells so long as you do Pot 
associate anything with God.” (Mishkdt, xxi. 
c. i.) It is therefore clearly lawful to use 
charms and amulets on which the name of 
God only is inscribed, and to invoke the help 
of God by any ceremony, provided no ope is 
associated with Him. 

The Science of da^wah has, however, been 
very much elaborated, and in many Pespects 
its teachers seem to have departed from the 
original teaching of their Prophet on the sub- 
ject. 

In India, the mo.st popular work on dahvali 
is the Jawahiru 'l-Khamsah, by Shaikh Abu 
1-Muwayyid of Gujerat, A.H. 956, in which he 
says the science is used for tho following 
purpose.s. (1) To establish friendship or 
enmity between two persons, (2) To cause 
the cure, or tho sickness and death, of a per- 
son. (3) To secure the accomplishment of 
one’s wishes, both temporal and spiritual. 
(4) To ohtam defeat or victory in battle 



da'wah 


This book is Ifii-goly made up of HIikIu 
oustoiBs whicb, in Tmlu, have become part of 
M-nhammadanism , but we ^ball endeavour 
to, confine oursehes to a consideiation of 
those sections which eshilut the so-oalled 
science as it exists in its i elation to Islam. 

fn order to explain this occult science, we 
b ill consider it under the following divisions : 

1. The qualifications necessary for the 
01 the person who practices it. 

2. The tables required by the teacher, and 
theii uses, 

3. An explanation of the terms msad^sakat, 
'■u'ilir, qn/t dattr, bazL khatm, and sarVu 7- 
tjahak, end their dses. 

4. The methods employed for commanding 
tho presence of the genii. 

T, When anyone enters upon the' study of the 
scienoej he must begin by paying the utmost 
attention to cleanlines.s. No dog, or eat, or 
any stranger, is allowed to enter his dwelling- 
I place, and he must purify his house by burn- 
ing wood-aloes, pastiles, and other sweet- 
scented perfumes He must take the utmost 
care that his body is in no way defiled, and he 
must bathe and perform the legal ablutions 
constantly. A mobt important preparation 
for the exercise of the art is a forty-days’ fast 
(chi/l(j), when he must sleep on a mat spread 
on the gi'ound, .sleep as little as possible, and 
not enter into general conversation. Exor- 
cists not unfrequentiy repair to some cave or 
retired spot in order to undergo complete 
abstinence. 

The diet of the exorcist must depend upon 
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the kind of asuid, or names of God he intends 
to recite. If they are the a<imd'u^l-jalaliija}u 
or “ terrible attributes ” of the Almighty, then 
he must refrain from the use of meat, fish 
eggs, honey, and musk. If they are the 
asmffu 'l-jamaliyah, or “ amiable attributes." 
ha must abstain from butter, curds, vinegai , 
salt, and ambergrise. If he intends to lecito 
both attributes, ho must then abstain from 
such things as garlic, onions, and assafeetida. 

It is also of the utmost impoitanee that the 
t^rorcisl should eat things which are lawful, 
always speak the truth, and not cherish a 
proud or haughty spirit. He should b? care- 
ful not to make a display of his powers before 
the world, but treasure up in his bosom the 
knowledge of his acquirements. It is con- 
sidered very dangerous to his owm life for a 
novice to practice the science oi exorcism. 

TI. Previous to reciting any of the names 
or attributes of God for the establishment of 
friendship or enmity in behalf of any person, 
it is necessary to ascertain the initials of hia 
or her name in the Aiabic alphabet, which 
lettcj a are considered by exorcists to be con- 
nected with the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
the seven planets, and the fonr elements. 
The following tables, which are taken from the 
Jawdhru 1- Khamsak, occur, in a similar form, 
in, all hooks on exorcism, give the above com- 
binations, together with the nature of the per- 
fume to be burnt, and the names of the presid- 
ing genius and guardian angel. These tables 
may be considered the key to the whole 
science of exorcism. 


Letters of the Alphabet ari'anged 
according to the Abjad [abja.d], 
with their respective number. 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 

The Number of the Attribute. 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

The Glass of the Attribute. 

The Quality, Vico, or Virtue of 
the Letter*. 

Tire Elements, (Arba‘cik ^Anasir.') 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

The Signs of the Zodiac, 

(Bfray.) j 

The Planets. j 


\ “ l.,.! 3 g 


m 

Am. 

Joaqi. 

,/ami*. 

m 

113 

lit 

God, 

Eternal, 

Assembler. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

i 

Terrible & 
Amiable 
combined. 

Friendship. 

! Love. 

I 

Love. 

Fire. 

Air. 

Water. 

BlackAloes 

Sugar. 

Cinnamon. 

ilajrmL 

JauzSi 

Sv'MLda. 

Kam. 

Twins. 

Crab. 

Z'^*hal 

Mushtan. 

Mirrilju 


5 




I)ayydn. 

Hddi. 

66 

20 

Reckoner. 

Guide. 

Terrible, 

Amiable. 

Enmity. 

Enmity. 

Earth, 

Fire, 

Red Sandal. 

White 

Sandal. 

Saur. 

ffamal. 

Bull, 

Ram. 

Shams, 

Zuhrah. 


(KavaSkib.) Safurn. Jupiter. Mars. Sup. Venus. 


The Genii. {Jmn.') 

Qayupush. 

1 Danush. 

Nnlfish. 

j- 

I Twayush. 

HTish. 

The Guardian Angels, ( Mtmahkil, ) 

Israfil. 

Jibra’il. 

KalkS’n. 

Darda’il. 

Hurba’il 
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according to the Abjacl [jlBjad]) 
■with their respective number. 


The Special Attributes or Names 
of G-od. 


The Number of the Attribute, 


The Meaning of the Attribute. 


The Class of the Attribute. 


the Quality, Vice, <jr Virtue of 
the Letter. 


The Elements. 

{ATbal^ah, ^And§ir.') 


The Pei'fume of the Letter. 


The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(BuruJ,) 


The Planets. 

{KoMokih') 


The Genii, (Jinn.') 


The Guardian AugeL 
(MiiwakMl.) 


according to the Ahjad [abjadJ, 
with their respective number. 


The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


The Number of the Attribute. 


The Meaning of the Attribute. 


The Class of the Attribute. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 


The Element a. 

(^ArbO'ah ‘ Ana?ir,) 


The Perfume of the Letter. 


The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Buruj.) 


The Planets. 

(Kawdkib.) 


The Genii. (Jim.) 


The Guardian Angels. 

(Muwakkil.) 



7 3 

Wall 


46 

37 

j 

Friend. 

Purifier. 

.Amiable. 

Combined. C 

Love. 

Love. 

Air. 

Water. 

Camphor. 

Honey. 

Jauzd\ 

Twins. 

Sarafan. 

Crab. 

^Utdrid. 

Mercury. 

Qamar. 

Moon. 

Puynsh. 

Kapilsh. 

RaftmaTl. 

SharkaTl. 

20 usJ 

30 J 

j.\i 

Kafi. 

im., 

Latif. 

Ill 

129 

SufBeient 

Benignant. 

Amiable. 

Amiable. 

Love. 

Separation. 

Watei'. 

Earth. 

White rose 
leaves. 

Apples, 

'Aqrah, 

Scorpion. 

Saur. 

Bull. 

tihanis. 

Sun. 

Zuhrah. 

Venus. 

Kadyush. 

‘Adyush. 

Kharura’il 

■JataTL 



Musk. Bobo 
Leaves. 


Hamal, Afizdn. 

Bam. Scalos. 




jacinth, Different 
kind.s of 
Scents. 


ilfixdn. Qflr« 
Scales. Arch 


Damalyush! Pahnish. 


HulVil. 


HfBHI 



















































































































Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to ih&iibjad [abjad], 
Y/itli their respective number. 


Th(' Special Attributes or JS'ames 
of (xod. 


The Number of the Attribute. 


The Meaning of the Attribute 


The Class of the AttribuLu. 



Exalted. Opener. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of R 
tho Letter 


The Elements, 

(^ArhaUih 'Andsir.) 


The Perfume of tho Letter 


The Signs of the Zodiac. 

( BurnJ.) 


The Pianets, 

(^Kawdkih') 


The Genii. 


Esta- Powerful. Lord., 
bhsbed. 



White Walnut. 
Pepper. 


Sumbulah. Asad 

Virgin. Lion. 


Mush tan. Mirrlhh. 
Jupiter. Marr 


Niittiieg. Orange. Rosewater. 


Sumbulah. 

Virgin, 


Zuhrah. 'Utdrid. 
Veuus. Mercury. 


Kashpush. Latyii.di. Kalapush. Shamyush. Kahush. 


The Guardian Angels. 

{Muw(^kd.) 


Loiters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [ab.tad], 
with their re.spective number. 


The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


The Number of the Attribute. 


Tho Meaning of the Attribute, 


The Class of the Attribute. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter 


The Elements. 

(A>'b‘‘ah ‘Andfir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. 


The Signs of the Zodiac. 
(Burvj.) 


The Planets. 

(Kawdkib.') 


The Genii. (Jinn.) 



*Aqrah. 

Scorpion. 


Q^xmar. 

Moon. 


Tashyush. I La^yush. 


Mahkall. 

































































































Lettei's of the Alphabet siTanged 
according to the Ahjad ^abjad], 
TOth their respective number. 


The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


The Number of the Attribute. 



The Meaning of the Attribute. 


The Class of the Attribute. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of Hatred, 
the Letter.' 


The Elements. 

(Arba’ah ‘A7id^ir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. 


The Signs of the Zodiac. 
(Buriij.) 


The Planets. 

(Kawakih.') 


The Genii. 


‘ Vtai'id. 
Mercury. 


Qaiiiar. 

Moon. 


Twakapush. I Ghayush. I Ghafupush. ‘Arkapush. 


The Guardian Angel. 

(Mnwakkil,') 



NukhFi’iL 


The sex of the signs of the Zodiac (buruj) has been determined as in the f oliovfing table. 
Between males and females exists friendship ; between males and hermaphrodites sometimes 
friendship sometimes enmity; between females and hermaphrodites the most inveterate 
enmity : — 


Scorpion 
Fieh , 


JBwj-i-HaviaL 

Burj-i-Asad. 

Burj-i-^Aqrab, 

BurJ'i-Sut. 

Burj-i-Qavs. 


Bull . 
Scales . 
Crab , 


Burj {-Saw. Twins . 
Buvj-i-Mizan. Virgin 
Biirj~t-Sa7atdn. Goats , 
Watering 


HBRMAPHBOniTES. 
Twins . . Bmj-i-JaazS 


Burj-i~ SutnbuhL 
BurJ-i-Jad^, 

Burj4-Daliio. 


Astrologists have determined the relative dispositions of the planets (hawdJdb') to bo as 
follows : — • 
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The four elements (arba^ah •mdsh-) stand in relation to each other as follows :■ 


Water and Water. Earth and Barth. 

Fire and Fire. Air and Air. 

Friendship. 

Fire and Air. Air and Water. 

) Mixed Friendship and Enmity 
y or Indifference. 

Fixe and Water. Barth and Water. 

Fire and Earth. 

j Enmity. 


As an illustration of the use of these tables, 
two peraons, Akram and Ttahlmah, contem- 
plate .'a matrimonial alliance, and wish to 
know if it will be a happy union or other- 
wise. 

The exorcist must first ascertain if the 
elements (urba'ah ‘mlditir). the signs of the 
zodiac (huruj ), and the planets (kawdlcili), are 
amicably or inimicably disposed to each other 
in the caset. <if these two individuals, and also 
if 'there is a combination expressed in the im. 
or name of God connected with their initial 
letters. 

In the present instance the initial letter of 
Akram is alif, and that of Eahimah, rd, and 
a reference to tho foregoing tables will pro- 
duce the following results ; — 

Akram. Rafumah. 


Initial letter. 

The quality of 

Alifl 

Ea> 

the letter. 

Friendship. 

Friendship, 

The element. 

Fire. 

Earih. 

The attribute. 
The quality of 

Allah. 

Babb, 

the attribute. 

Terrible. 

Terrible. 

The planet. 

The sign of the 

Saturn 

Mercury. 

zodiac. 

The ram. 

The virgin. 

The perfume. 

The genius. 

Black aloes. 

Rose water'. 

Qayupush. 

Rahush. 

The angel. 

Israfil. 

Amwakil. 


In considering this case, the exorcist will 
observe that there is a combination in the 
attributes of God, both belonging totheaawid’M 
’l-jaldliyah, or terrible attributes. There is also 
a combination in tho quality of the letters, 
both implying friendship. Their respective 
planets, Saturn and Mercury, show a combi- 
nation of either mixed friendship and erunity, 
or, perhaps, indifference. The sign of the 
zodiac, the ram being a male, and that of the 
virgin a hermaphrodite, show a possible alter- 
nation of friendship and enmity between the 
parties. The elements, fire and earth, being 
opposed, imply enmity, It therefore appears 
that there will be nothing againstthesetwo per- 
sona, Akram and Rahimah fonrvmg a matrimo- 
nial alliance,*' and that theymay reasonably ex- 
pect as much happiness from their union as 
usually' fails to the lot of the human race. 
Should the good offioea of the exoreist be re- 


quested, he will, by incantation, according to 
the table given, appeal to the Almighty as 
Allah and Rahb, call in the aid of the genii 
Qayupush and Rahuah, and of the guardian 
angels, Israfil and Amwakil. The perfumes he 
will burn in his numerous recitals will be black 
aloes and rose-water, and so bring about a 
speedy increase in the happiness of the par- 
sons of Akram and Rahimah 1 

III. As we have already explained, the in- 
cantations used by exorcists consist in the 
recital of either the names or. attributes of 
God, or of ceriain formulas which are given in 
books on tho subject. In the Jaw^iru V- 
KJiamsah, there were many forms of incanta » 
tiou, but we select tho following one to illus- 
trate the subject; — 

*'V*J 2 t£X>V4j,.f-.a 

Suhkanaka ! la ildha illd anta I Rabha- 
kulH-shoi’m ! wa wdri^ahu ! lOa raniqaht / lua 
rdb.im.ahu ! 

Glory be to Thee I There is no deity but 
Thee I The Lord of All J and the Inheritor 
thereof 1 and the Provider therefor ! and tho 
Merciful thereon I 


This incantation consists of forty-four 
letters, exclusive of vowel points, as is shown 
by the following table : — 


1 

O'* 

Sia 

60 

2 


Ba 

2 

8 

c 

Ha 

8 

4 

\ 

Alif 

1 

5 

0 

mn 

50 

6 


Kaf 

20 

7 

.J 

Ltoi 

30 

8 


Alif 

1 

9 

\ 

Alif 

1 

10 

J 

Lam 

80 

11 


Ha 

5 

12 

\ 

Alif 

1 

t3 

J 

Lam 

80 

14 

J 

Lam 

30 

15 

1 

Alif 

1 

16 

\ 

Alif 

1 

17 

0 

Hun 

50 

18 


Ta 

400 
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19 

j 

I)A‘WAH 

Ea 

200 

20 


Bd 

2 

21 


Ba 

2 

22 


Kaf 

20 

23 

J 

Lam 

30 

24 

J 

^am 

30 

25 

u*» 

Shin 

300 

20 

tS 

Ya 

10 

27 

c 

Hamza, h 

1 

28 

y 

Wau 

6 

29 

9 

Wau 

C 

30 

1 

Alif 

1 

31 

J 

Ra 

200 

32 


Sii 

500 

33 


Ha 

5 

34 

i 

Wau 

6 

35 

i 

Ea 

200 

36 

\ 

Alif 

1 

37 

J 

Za 

7 

38 


Qaf 

100 

39 


Hfi 

5 

40 

5 

J 

Wan 

6 

41 

Eli 

200 

42 

\ 

Alif 

1 

43 

Z 

Ha 

8 

44 


Mim 

40 

45 


Ha 

5 


2G13 


In reoitlnp: sucb arj invocation, anils are 
recSkoiied as hnndreds,, tens as thousands, hnii- 
dreds as tens of thoirsands, and thousands as 
huiidx'eds of tlionsands. 

In the above f oimula — 

Its nisab, or fixed, estate, is the 
number of letters (*.e. 43) ptxt 
Into thousands^- . . 4,500 

Its zaLdt, ox alms, is the half of 
the nisdb added to itself, 

4,5CM) and 2,250= , . . 0,750 

Jtg 'ushr, or tithes, is half of the 
above half added to the zukdU 
6,750 and 1,125= . 7,875 

Us qt^, or lock, is half of 1,125= 563 

Its dfwr, or eirelo, is obtained by 
adding to its guft the sum of 
the 'uskr and then doubling 
the total : — 

568 


7,875 

8,438 

8,438 

16,876 

Its imgZ, or gift, is the fixed 
number 

7,000 

Its kjiatm^ or seal, is the fixed 
number . ~ 

1,200 

Its snrl‘u ’l-ijdbah, ox speedy 
answer, is the fixed number . 

12,000 

Total 

66,764 


After the exorcist has recited the formula 
the above number of tiines, be should, in 
order to make a reply more certain, treble 
the ni$db, making it 135.000, and then add 
2,613, the value of the combined number of 
letters, making a total of 137,613 recitals. 
The number of these recitals alumW bo ilividefl 
as nearly as possible in equal parte for each 
day’s reading, provided it bo completed within 
forty d.ayB. I3y a rehearsal of those, says om' 
author, the mind ot the exorcist becomes com- 
pletely iranpported, and, whether asleep or 
awake, he timls himself aeconspauied by 
spirits and genii,( Jinn ) to the highest heavens 
and the lowest depths of eartli The.so spirits 
then reveal to him hidden mysteries, and 
render souls and spirits obedient to the will 
of the exorcist 

rv. If the exorcist wish to command the 
presence uf genii in behalf of a cortahi person, 
it is generally supposed to he effected in the 
following manner. Ho must, first of all, shut 
himself up in a room and fast for forty days. 
He should bo.su.cav the chamber ivLth rod 
oclire, and, hiving purified himself, should sit 
on a small carpet, and proceed to call the 
genius or dcniou. He must, however, first 
find out whnt special genii are required to 
effect ins purpose. If, for example, ho is 
about to call in the aid ot tboso spirits in be- 
half of a person named Bahrtim he will 

find out, first, the spccinl genu presiding over 
the name, the loiters of wtijeli n'c, omitting 
the vowel points, B H R A M. Upon refer- 
ence to the table it will be seen that they are 
Daunsfi, Iluah, HahiiBb, Qayupush, and Maj- 
buslj. He must then lind out. what are the 
special names of God indi<”ited by iheao 
letters, which wo find in the tahlo are 

the. Eternal,” aJ-Hadi, ** the Guide,’' m’-j?2n66, 
“the Lord,” Afidfi, “God,” al-Maltk, “ the 
King.” He must then a seer lain the power of 
the letlers, iiKllcating the number of times for 
the lecilal, which will bo thus ; — 


B, 2 equal to 200 
H, 5 „ 500 

R, 200 „ 20,000 

A, 1 „ 100 

M, 40 „ 4,000 

Total . 


The exorcist should then, in order to call 
m the hel]) of the genii, recite the following 
formula, not fewer than 24,800 times ■ 

Ytt Danushul for the sake of the Eternal 
One I 

Ya Hushu! for the sake of the Guide! 

Ya Eahushul for the sake of the Lord ( 

Ya Qaynpushu ! for the sake of Allah I 
Ya Majbuahn ! for the sake of the King ! 
The exorcist will perform this recital with 
his face tuimed towards the house of the 
object he wishes to affect, and burn the per- 
fumes indicated according to the table for the 
letters of Bahrain’s name. 

There are 'very many other methods of 
performing this exorcism, but the foregoing 
will suffice as a specimen of the kind of ser- 
vice. [MA&lC.] 



DAY 


BlAfH 


DAT. The Muhammadan day 

commences at aun-set ; our Thursday even- 
ing,, for example, being the beginning of the 
Muslim Fi'iday. The Arabic denotes 

the day of twenty-four hours, and Nahdr, the 
day in contradistinction to the night tjail'). 
The days of the week are as follows : — 

Yaiimu H-aliad^ first-day, Bunda.y. 

Yaumu H‘i^nain, second day, Monday. 

Yaumu ’i-saldsS\ third day, Tuesday. 

Yaumu H-arhd\ fourth day, Wednesday. 

Yaurnu ^/-khamis, Thursday. 

Yaumu H-jum'ah, Day of Assembly, Friday. 

Yaumu 's-sabt, Sabbath-day, Saturday. 

Of the days of the week, Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, are esteemed 
good and auspicious ; the others evil. 
{Qdniin-t-lsfdm,, p. 403.) Friday is the ape- 
oial day appointed by Muhamniad for meet- 
ing in the chief mo.sque for public worship. 
[fbiday.] 

DAY OF JUDGMENT. I&bsvr 

SECTION.] 

DEATH. Arabic Mant; Wafdt. 
It is distinctly tav:ght in the Qur’an that 
the hour of death is fixed for every living 
creature. 

Surah xvi. 63 : “ If God were to punish men 
for their wrong-doing. He would not leave on 
the earth a single living creature; but He 
respites them until a stated time ; and when 
their time comes they cannot delay it an 
hour, nor can they hasten it,” 

Surah iii. 182 : “ Every soul must taste 
death, and ye shall only be paid yoip- hire on 
the day of resurrection.” 

Siirah 1. 17 : “ The agony of death shaft 
come in truth, that is what thou didst shun.” 

In the Traditions, Mulaammad has taught 
lhat it is sinful to wish for death ; “ Wish not 
for death, not even if thou art a doer of good 
■works, for peradventure thou mayest increase 
them with an increase of life. Nor even if 
thon art 'a sinner, for with increase of life 
thou mayest obtain God’s pardon.” 

One day the Prophet said : “ Whosoever 
loves to meet God, God will love to meet him, 
and whoever dislikes to meet God, God will 
dislike lo meet him.” Then ‘Ayishah said, 
“ Truly we all dislike death and consider it a 
groat afiiiction.” The Prophet replied, “ Thou 
dost not understand me. When death oomes 
near a believer, then God gives him a sjdritof 
resignation, and so it is that there is nothing 
which a believer likes, so much as death,” 

Al-Bara’ ibn ‘Azib, one of the Oompanions, 
says ; — 

I came out with the Prophet at tho 
Cmiera) of one of the assistantsj and wo Oi-rived 
just at the grave, before they had iutorred 
the body, and the Prophet sat down, and we 
gat around him with our heads down, and 
were so silent, that you might, say that birds 
were sitting upon our heads. And there was 
a stick in the Prophet’s hand with which he 
kept striking the ^ound. Then he raised his 
head and said twieo ot thrice to his compa- 
nions, ‘ Seek the protection of God from the 
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punishments of the grave.’ After that he 
said: ‘Verily, when a Muslim separateth 
from tho world and bringeth his soul to futu- 
rity, angels descend to him from the celestial 
regions, whose faces are white. You might 
say their faces are the sun, and they have a 
shroud of the shrouds of paradise, and per- 
fumes therefrom. So they sit apart from the 
deceased, as far as the eyes, can see. After 
which tho Angel of Death (Malaku ’l-Maut) 
comes to tho deceased and sits at his head, 
and says, “ 0 pilre soul, come forth to God’s 
pardoij and pleasure.” Then the soul comes 
Out, issuing like water from a bag, and the 
Angel of Death takes it ; and when he takes 
it, the ang'ols do not allow it to remain in his 
hands for the twinkling of an eye. But when 
the Angel of Death has taken the soul of a 
servant of God, he resigns it to his .assistants, 
in whose hands is a shroud, and they put it 
into the shroud and with the perfumes, when 
a fragrance issues from the soul like the smell 
of the best musk that is to bo found on the 
face of the earth. Then the angels carry it 
upwards, and they do not pass by any con- 
course of angels who do not say, “ What is 
this pure soul, and who is ovmer of it ? ” And 
they say, “ Such a one, the son of such a one,” 
calling him by the best names by which he 
was known in the world, till they reach the 
lowest region of heaven with him. And the 
angels ask tho door to bo opened for him, 
which is done. Then angels follow it through 
oaeh heaven, the angel of one region to those 
of the next, and so on bill it reaches the 
seventh heaven, when God says, “ Write the 
name of My servant in ‘lUiyun, and return 
him towards the earth, that is, to bis body 
which is buried in the earth, because I have 
created man from earth and return him to it, 
and will bring him out from it again as I 
brought him out at first.” Thon the souls are 
returned into their bodies, when two angels 
[munkae and nakib] come to the dead man 
and cause him to sit up, and say to him, 
“ Who is thy Lord ? ” He replies, ” My Lord 
is God.” Then they say, " What is thy reli- 
gion?” He says, “Islam.” Then they say, 
“ What is this man Who is sent to you ? ” (i.e. 
the Prophet). He says, “ He is the Prophet 
of God.” Then they say, “ What ia yoxir proof 
of his mission ? ” Ho says, “ I read the book 
of God, and believed in it, and I proved it to 
be true.” Then a voice calls out from the 
celestial regions, *‘My servant hath spoken 
true, therefore throw for him a bed from 
Paradise, and dross him in clothes from Para- 
dise, and open a door for him towards Para- 
dise.” Then peace and perfumes come for 
him from Paradise, and his grave is enlarged 
for him as far as the eye can see. Then a 
man with a beautiful face oomes to him, 
elegantly dressed, and .perfumed, and he says, 
“ Be joyful in that which hath made thee so, 
this is the day which was promised thee.-” 
Then the dead person says tu him, “ Who art 
thou, for thy face is perfectly beautiful ? ” And 
the -kan replies, “X am thy good deeds.” 
Then the dead person cries out, “ 0 Lord, 
hasten tho resurrection for my sake I ” ’ 
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“ ‘ But,’ continued the Prophet, ‘ when an 
infidel dies, and is about to pass from the 
■world and bring his soul to futui-ity, black- 
faced angels come down to him and with 
them sackcloths. Then they sit from the 
dead as far as the eye can see, after ■which 
the Angel of Death comos in order to sit at 
his head, and says, “ 0 impure soul ! come 
forth to lire wrath of God." Then the soul is 
disturbed in the infidel’s body. Then _ the 
Angel of Death dra'ws it out as a hot spit is 
drawn out of ■wet wool. 

‘ Then the Angel of Death takes the soul 
of the infidel, and having taken it, the angels 
do not allo-w it to remain with him the t^wink- 
ling of an eye, but they take it in the sack- 
cloth, and a disagreeable smell issues from 
the soul, like that of the most fetid carcass 
that can bo naet with upon the face of the 
earth. Then the angels carry it upwards and 
do not pass by any assembly of angels ■who 
do not ask wiiose filthy soul is this. They 
ans^wer such an one, the son of such an one, 
and they mention him by the worst names 
that he bore in the world, till they arrive 
with it at the lowest heaven, and call the door 
to be opened, but it eamiot be done,’ Then 
the Prophet repeated this verse: ‘ The doors of 
the celestial regions .nhall not be opened for them, 
nor shall they enter into pai'adise till a camel 
passes through the eye of a needle.' Then God 
says, ‘ Write his history in SiiJTn,’ which is the 
lowest earth ; then his soul is thrown down 
with violendo. Afterwards the Prophet re- 
peated this verse; * Unite no partner inith 
God, tor whoever uniteih gods with God is lUje 
that u. kick falleth from high, and the birds 
snatch tt away, or the wind wafteth it to a dis- 
tant place ’ Then his soul is replaced in his 
body, ano two angels [munka^r and nakikI 
come to hi i and set him np, and say, ‘ Who 
is thy Lord f’ He says, ‘Alas! alas! I do 
not know.’ Then they say, ‘ What is thy 
religion?’ He says, ‘Alas! alas! I do 
not kno^w.’ And they say to him, ‘ What is 
the condition of the man who is sent down to 
you ? ’ He says ‘ Alas ! alas ! I do not know.’ 
Then a voice comes from above, saying, ‘ He 
lioth ; therefore spread a bed of fire for him 
and open a door for him cowards hell.’ Then 
the heat and hot ■winds of hell come to him, 
and his graye is made tight upon him, so as to 
squeeze bis ribs. And a man with a hideous 
countenance comes to him shockingly dressed, 
of a vile smell, and he says, ‘ Be joyful in 
that 'which maketh thee miserable; this ie 
the day that was promised thee.’ 'Then the 
dead man says, ‘Who art thou? Thy face 
is hideous, and bvings wickedness.’ He says, 
I am thy impure AOtious.’ Then the dead 
person says, ‘ 0 Lord, delay the resurrection 
on my account ! ‘ " 

The ceremonies attending the death of a 
Muslim, are described as follo'wa by Jalir 
Sharif in Herklot’a Q,anun-i-Islara, as fol- 
loW'S: — 

Pour or five days previous to a sick man’s 
approaching his dissolution, he makes his will 
in favour of his son or an-y other pereton, in the 
presence of t'wo or more witnesses, and either 


dflivers it to others or retains it bv him. In 
it ho likewise appoints his esefiutor. When 
about to OApiw , any learned reader of the 
Qur’an is scut foi. and requested to repeat 
\uth a loud voice tbo Surali Yu Sin (av elnp, 
y.xxvi). in order lhal the spirit of the ■man, 
by the hearing of its sound, may experience 
an easy concentration. • It is f-.ud that •when 
the spuit was commanded to enter the body 
of Adam, the soul having looked into it once, 
observed that it -was a bad and dai'k place, 
and unworthy of its presence ! Then the 
Just and Most Holy God illuminated the body 
of Adam with “lamps of light," and com- 
manded the spirit to re-enter, ft wont in a 
second time, beheld the light, and saw the 
whole dwelling, and said, “ There is no pleas- 
ing sound here for me to listen to." It is 
generally nnderatood from the best works of 
the mystics of the East, that it "was owing to 
this circumstance that the Almighty created 
music. The holy spirit, on hearing the sound 
of this music became so delighted that it 
entered Adam's body. Commentators on the 
Qm’an, expositors of fhe Traditions and 
divines have written, that- that sound re- 
sembled that produced by the repeating of 
the Suvatu Ya Sin ; it is therefore advisable 
to read at the hour of diMvth this chapter 
for traaquillising the soul. 

The Kalimatu ’sh-shahudah [mrcKTij is 
also read with an audibio voice by those 
present. They do not require the patient 
to road it himself, as at such a time ha is 
in a distressing situation, and not in a fit 
state of mind to repeat tho Kalimah. 

Most people lie insensible, and cannot oven 
speak, but the pious retain their mental faonb 
ties and converse fill the very last. The fol- 
lowing is a most serionaroligiouHi-ule amongst 
us, viz. that if a peiwon desire the patient to 
repeat tho Kalimiih, and tho sick man ex- 
pire without being able to do so, his faith is 
considered dubious; whilst the man who 
directed him so to do thereby inom’s guilt. 
It is therefore best that tho sitters-by read 
it, in anticipation of the hope tliat tlio .sick 
man, by hearing the sound of it, may bring 
it to h1s recollection, and repeat it either aloud 
or in his own mind, lu general, when a per- 
son is on the point of death, they pour shar- 
hat, made of sugar and water, down his throat, 
to facilitate the exit of tho vital sparic, and 
some procure the holy ■water of Ihe Zamzam 
well at Makkah. The moment the spirit has 
Bed, the mouth is closed; because, if left 
open, it ■^vou}d present a disagx'ooabla spec- 
tacle. The two great toes are brought in 
contact and fastened together with a thin slip 
of cloth, to prevent the legs remaining apart. 
They burn perfumes near the corpse. Should 
the individual have died in the evening, the 
shrouding and burial take place before mid- 
night 5 if ho die at a later hour, or should 
the articles required not be procurable at 
that late hour, he is buried early on the fol- 
lowing moniing. The sooner the sepulchral 
rites are performed the better, for it i.s not 
j proper to keep a corpse long in the bouse, 
I and for this reason the Prophet said that 
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if lie waa a good man, the sooner he is buried 
the more quickly h^ will roach hoavon ; if a 
bad man, ha should he speedily buried, in. 
order that his unhappy lot may not fall upon 
others in the house ; aa also that tho relatives 
of the deceased may not, by holding the 
corpse, weep too much or go without food. 
There are male and female washers, whose 
province it is to wash and shroud the corpse 
for payment. Sometimes, however, the rela- 
tives do it themsolven. In undertaking the 
operation of washing, they dig a bole in the 
earth to receive the water used in the pro- 
cess, and prevent its spreading over a large 
surface, as some men and women consider it 
bad to tread on such water. Then they place 
the corpse on a bed, coimtry-cofc, plank, or 
straw. Some women, who are particular in 
these mattoi‘8, are afraid even to venture near 
the place where the body has been washed. 
Having stripped the corpse and lain it on its 
back, with its head to the east and feet to tho 
west, they cover it with a cloth — reaching, if it 
be a man, from the navel to tho calves of the 
legs, if a woman, extending from the cheat to 
the feet — and wash it with warm or with cold 
water. They raise the body gently and rub 
the abdomen four or five times, then pom- 
plenty of water, and wash off all the dirt and 
filth with soap, &o.. by means of flocks of 
cotton or cloth ; after which, laying the body 
on the sides, they wash them ; then the back, 
and the rest of the body ; hut gently, because, 
life having hut just departed, the body is 
still wann and not insensible to pain. After 
this they wash and clean it well, so that no 
offensive smell may remain. They never 
throw water into the nostrils or mouth, hut 
clean them with wicks of cloth or cotton. 
After that they perform xmzu' for him, i.e. 
they wash his mouth, the two upper extremi- 
ties up to tho elbows, make masah [ mabah ] 
on his head, and throw water on his feet ; 
these latter constituting the four parts of the 
wu^u oeretnony [abIjUXIONb]. They then put 
some -camphor with water into a now largo 
earthen pot, and with a new earthen pot 
they take out water and pour it three times, 
first from tho head to thb feet, then from the 
right shoulder to theieet, lastly from the left 
ahouldei to the feet. Every time 1 hat a pot 
of water is poured tho MaUmntu ’sh-xfmhadak 
is repeated, either by the person washing or 
another. Having bathed the body and wiped 
it dry with a new piece of cloth, they put on 
the shroud. Tho shroud consists of three 
pieces of cloth, if for a man, and five if for a 
woman. 

Those for men comprise, ist, a lungt, or 
izar, reaching from the navtd down to the 
knees or ankle-joints ; 2nd, a qamis, or 
hirta, or ul/u ; its length is from the neck to 
the knees or ankles j 3i‘d, a lifSjah, or sheet, 
from above the head to below tho feet. 
Women have two additional pieces of cloth : 
one a smah-bmdt or breast-band, extending 
from the aim-pits to above the ankle-joints ; 
the othei' a damm, which encircles the head 
once and has its two ends dangling on each 
side, The miitn 'r c*I shrouding is as follows : 
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having placed the shrouds on a new mat and 
fumigated them with the smoke of perfnmes, 
the lifdfah is spread first on the mat, over it 
the Jm.gl or izm, and above that the qamis ; 
and on the latter the sinah-band, if it he a 
woman ; the daiAm is kept separate and tied 
on afterwards. The corpse must he care- 
fully brought by itself from the place where 
it was bathed, and laid in the shrouds. Sur~ 
mall is to he applied to the eyes with a tent 
made of paper rolled up, with a ring, or with 
a pine, and camphor to seven places, viz. on 
the forehead, including the nose, on the palms 
of the hands, on the knees nd great toes, 
after which the diffei*ent shrouds are to he 
properly put on one after another as they lay. 
Tho colour of the shroud is to he white 5 no 
other is admissible. It is of no consequence, 
hoivover, if a coloured cloth is spread 
over the bier; which, after the funeral, or 
after the fortieth day, is given away to the 
fmqir who resides in the burying-ground, or 
TO any other person, in charity. Previous to 
shrouding the body, they tear shreds from 
the cloths for the purpose of tying them on ; 
and after shronding the body, they tie one 
hand above tho head, a second" below the feet, 
and a third about tho chest, leaving about six 
ox' seven fingei’s’ breadth of cloth above the 
head and below the feet, to admit of the ends 
being fastened. Should the relict of the 
deceased be present, they undo the cloth of 
the head and show her hie face, and get her, 
in presence of two witnesses, to remit the 
dowry wbich he had settled upon her ; hut it 
is pi’eferable that she remit it while he is skill 
alive. Should the wife, owing to journeying, 
be at a distance from him, she is to remit it 
on x-eoeiving the intolligenca of his demise. 

Should hia mother he present, she likewise 
says, “ The milk with which I suckled thee I 
freely bestow on thee ” ; but this is merely a 
custom in India; it is neither enjoined in 
books of theology nor by the law of Islam. 
Tlien they place on bhe corpse a fiower-sheet 
or merely wreaths of flowers. [gkave, 
BUSIA1.3 

DEATH, EVIDENCE OE. The 

Muhammadan law admits of the evidence of 
death given in a coiii-t of justice being merely 
by report or hearsay. The reason of this is 
that death is an event of such a nature as to 
admit the pifivacy only of a few. But some 
have advanced that, in cases of death, the 
information of one man or woman is suf- 
ficient, " because death is not seen by many, 
since, as it occasions horror, the sight of it is 
avoided.” 

If a person say he was present at the burial 
of anothei-, this amounts to the same as an 
actual sight of his death. (Eidai/ah, vol. iv. 
p. 678.) 

DEBT. In Muhammadan law 
there are two words used for debt, JDain 
or money borrowed with some fixed 
term of payment, and qarz w money 

lent without any definite 'mdef atandsng as to 
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its Tspay'oiont. Tmpi'isonniont for debt is 
•’llovod, {Hidaijalu vol. ii. p. C24.) 

Upon fho deesaso of a dabtor^ tdiD lar? 
demaiida tbat afler tlie payuitnit of the 
funarni ospouses, hn just debts must be paid 
before pa^niont of Icp-iieles 

To engage in a Jibrirt or rtligiouR war, is 
said by Muhauimttiil ii. remit every sin except 
that of being in debt. r,)iHAn. Tiaot, (JAjrz.J 

DECORUM, or modesty of demea- 

noui- between the sexes, is stristly enjoined in i 
MusHnj bi-w, and a special chapter is devoted , 
to ii ill the Dii/ru 'i-MuJJiLdr and other works 
on Mnhammadan law. i 

A man ia not, all iwc-d lo look ala woman 1 
except at her hands and lace, nor is he allowed j 
io touch her. But a physician is permitted to | 
i 3 xerci.se the duties 1)1 hie p'ofessian without 
reatriotiou. 

A judge in the csorelso of his office may 
look in the face of a woman, ai'd witnesses 
are under the same necessity. 

DECREES OR GOD, The. Ai'ahic 

Q/iAir OT Tfiqdh'. Lr!JKi>i!R3:iNAiiON.] 

DEEDS. Written deeds are, ac- 
cording to Muliamxc'.'dan law, of throe kinds ; 

I. Miialabin-t-viarhi'iii, ov regular donunems, 
snob as are execated on paper, and luive a 
regular title, supfrscriplioii, &o., which .uu 
eriuivalont to oral daolaration, whether the 
person be present or absent. II. iivstal.fln-i- 
ff}udr-i~iiiarsum, or irregular doeurnouts. 
such aa are not written on paper, but upon a 
wall or Tihe leaf of a tree, or upon paper with- 
out any title m* Hupex'seription or sigmuture. 
ni. Ghiur 1 -mvsiablnf writings which are 
not documents in any sense, such as ax-e de~ 
lineal ed in the air or in i,he watoi- hy the 
motions of a dumb poraon. 

DEFEHDA.¥T. Arabic 'nnidda‘a 
‘almhi (rhda Lit “A claim 

upon him.” 

The author of the IJkldi/ah vol iti. p. G5) 
says a defendiintis a person wiru), if he should 
wish to avv'id the iitig'itiun. is eompeilaido to 
sustain it. Home have deOned ,u pl.iintiff, wilh 
respect to axiy article of property, to be a 
person who, from his being dis&eiaed of I ho 
said article, has no rigln to it hut by the 
establishment of ptoof; and a defendant to 
he a person who has a plea of right to "that 
article from his soj 2 ing ox pohsesRion of it.. 

The imam Muhamm.'xd lias Sfiid that a 
defendxait is a norsojx who ciemes. This i.s 
correct : bnt it requires a skill and knowledge 
of Iwisprudonco to distinguibh the denier in 
a suit, 88 the reality and not the appearance 
is efficient, and it fregueubly happens that a 
perBoii ia in. appearance the plaint ilf. whilst in 
reality he is the defendant. Thus a trustee, 
when he says to the o wner of the deposit, “ I 
have restored io you your deposit," appears 
to he plaintiff, inasmueh as he ploads the re- 
tuiTi of the deposit ; yet in reality he is the 
defendant, since he denies the obligation of 
rfisphusibility^ and hence' his assertion, cono- 
Ijorated by an oath, must be credited. 


D E L T B E E A T I O'N (Arabic 
ta'anvi is enjoined by-.Mu- 

hfimnmd in tliG Traxiitioris. is related lo 
have said. “Deliberation in your iinder- 
liikingsis ploaHiiig to God, and hurry {‘hjalnh) 
is pleasing to the devil.’" Dohbox'ftiwh is 
bast in ovbcytliing eitcopt in the tilings ooxn 
cornhig etc vnit y . ” 1 'mai z i. i 

DELUGE, The. Arrtbic fd/dwi 
(yUyi). The story of tbo dcliigo is 
given by Muhammad in In's (jiSii/an, to the 
Arabians a.s a “ senet history, reve.uiod lo 
them ('Sur.ah .xi 51). The feilowing ax-o the 
allusions lo il in the Qur’an; — 

Surah Ixix. 11 : — 

When the Flood rose high, wo bare you ni 
the Ark, 

“That wo might make that event a warn 
ing io you. and ihet the retaining oar might 
retain it."’ 

Surah liv. 9 : — 

“Before Ihom the people of Noah fcreatexl 
the tiuth as a Me, Our servant, did they charge 
with falsehood, and said, ‘ Dejxxoniac I ’ and be 
I wfl.s rejected. 

) “Then cried he lo hi s Lord. ‘ Verily, thoy 
! jn-uvail against mo; eome thou ^bmuforeto 
j rny sucxiour.’ 

“ So we opened the gates of Heaven with 
I xvater which fell in lorrente, 

I '••jbnd wa caased tho earth to break forth 
wilh springs, and thoir waters mot by settled 
decree. 

^‘Aticl wo bare biro on a ecswd made with 
planks and flails. 

•‘Under our eyes il floated on; a roeom,- 
pensc to him who had beexx ndocted with xxn- 
belief. 

“ And we left it a sign : but, is thero any 
one who receive.s tho warning '* 

Axxd bow great was my vangoance and my 
meuace ! ” 

Surah .\i. SS — 

“ And it was rex'-ealod unto Noah : '■Verily, 
none of thy pv^oplo shall believx*. save they 
who Mil VO lioUsvod ;ilvcady : thereforo bo not 
thoxx grieved at their doing, s. 

“ But build the Ark ixudor our e.y<i and 
after oiu- rovalation ; and plead- not with me 
foi" the evxi'doBx'B, fox’ they axvx to he 
drowned. ' 

“Sehe baiit the Ark; and whenover tho 
chiefs of his peciple passed by they laughed 
himtosooru; said he, ' Thaxigh ye laugh at 
us, we truly shall laugh at you, (»ven as yo 
laxxgh at us ; axxd In tlio eud ye ahull ktxow 

“ On whom a punishment shall come that, 
shall shame him; and on whom shall light a 
laatiixg punishment, ’ 

“ Thus mas it until our senleuoe came to 
pass, and the earth’s surfaeo boiled up. We 
said, ‘ Oxtyry into it one pair of every kind, and 
thy family, exeept him on whom 'santonco 
hath bofox '0 been paasad, and, those who have 
believed.'* Bxxt there believed not with him 
esoopt a few, 

“And ho said, ‘Embark ya tharain. In 
! the name of God be its course and it& riding 
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at/ OHclior! Truly mj Loid is right 
cious, Meroitul.’ 

“ And tUo Ark moved on with them amid 
waves like moimiaius : and N oaii called to 
his aon— for he was apart—* Embark with 
us, 0 my child I and be not with the un- 
believers. 

He said, ‘1 will bclake me to a mountain 
that shall secure mo trom the ivaler.’ Ha 
said, ‘ None shall bo secure thi.s day from the 
dociee ol God, .save him on -whom lie .shall 
have mercy.'*' Ajid a wave passed between 
them, and he was among the drowned. 

And it was said. ‘ 0 Earth 1 swallow up 
thy water ' •, and ‘ eeaso, 0 Hoa\ ca 1 ’ And the 
water abated, and the docrae was talfllled, 
and the Ark rested upon al-Jiidi; and h was 
said, ‘ Avaunt I yo tribe of the wicked I ’ 

“And Noah called on nis Eord and said, 
‘ C) Lord ! verily my son is of my family : uiul 
thypromi.se ia true, and Lbou .u't ihe ain.st 
Just of judges.’ 

“He said. ‘0 Noah! vcijly, bo is not of thy 
family: in this thou actest not aright. Ask 
not of me that whereof Ihou kuowost nought : 
T warji thee that thou bacomo not of the igno- 
rant.’ 

said. ‘ To thoo verily. Omy Lord, do I 
repair lest 1 ask that of thee wherein I ha vo 
m knowledge; unless thou forgive me and 
be merciful to me I ohall bo one of tho 
lost.’ 

“ It was said to him, ‘ 0 Ncaih I debark with 
peace from XIa, and with ble-ssings on thee 
and on peoples from those who are with thee j 
but as for part, we will suffer them to enjoy 
themaolvos, but afterwards they shall suffer 
a grievous pum.shinc)lt from us to be inllietcd.’ 

“ This is a secret history which we rfeveal 
to thee. Thou didst not know them, thou nor 
tby people.bofore this."' 

DEMONS. [DEVILB, aBNii.j 

DEPOETMENT. Arabic Simw 

H~‘nm'’d8harah 

Hishast u harkhast. The Traditionists take 
some pains to explain the precise manner in 
which their Prophet walked, sat, slept, and 
rose, but their accounts arc not always ‘imi- 
form and consistent. For example, wMlet 
‘Abbad reMtas that he saw the Prophet 
sleeping on his back with one leg over the 
other, Jabir says tho Prophet distinctly for- 
bade it. 

Modesty of deportmont is enjoined in the 
Qm-’an, Surah xvii. 8U ; “ Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” which the commentators say 
means that the believer is not to toss hia head 
or hia lurias as ha walks, Surah sxv. - 64 ; 
“ The servants of the Merciful One are those 
who walk upom the earth lowly, and when 
the ignoraht address them sajf ‘ Peace J ” 

Fa/^hr Jaoi Muhammad As’ad, the Authox’ 
of the celebrated ethical work, the 
Jaia/it gives the following advice as regards 
general deportment; — ■ 

“He should not hurry as he jvalke, for 
that is a sign of levity \ neither should he be 
Hni'easonably tardy, for that is a token of dal- 
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ness. Let him uoitber stalk likf: the ovei- 
bearing, nor agitate liitaselt in the way of 
women and onuueh.s; but constantly oh^oivc 
the midiDo coarse. Let him avoid going 
often backwaras and foi'-wards, for that hc- 
fokons bewilderment; and holding hi i head 
downwardy, for that indicatea a mind ovor- 
ooiue by sorrow and anxiety. Xu riding, iic 
less, the same medium is 'to be observed, 

' When be sits, let him nov exteua his feet, nor 
j put one Upon another. Ho must never kneel 
ovoept in deference to his lung, his preceptor, 

1 and his fathoi. or oihcr such person. Let 
him not rest his head on his knee or his hand, 
for that is a mark of dejeclicm and indoleacei 
Neither let him hold his neck awry, nor in- 
dulge in foolish tricks, such as playing with 
his tiugers or other joints Let hixu avoid 
twisting round nr stretching himself. In spit- 
ting and blowing his nose, lot him ru, careful 
I that no one sees or hcarls him ; that ho blow 
' it not toniird.s tlie Qiblah,nur upon his hand, 
hia skii-t, or sleevc-lripjjet. 

“ When he enters an assembly, let him sit 
neither lower nor higher' than his proper sta- 
tion. If he be hhneelf ihe head of the party, 
hecan sit .is he likes, for his place must be 
the highest wliorever it inay bo. If h^ has 
inadvoi'tontly takeh a wrong place, let him 
exchange it for his own as soon as he dis- 
covens hi.s mistake ; should hia own be occu- 
pied, he must return without disturbing' others 
or annoying himself. 

•‘In tho presence of his male or fomalo 
domestics, let him never bare anything but 
his hands and his face: the parts from his 
knee to his navo} let him uovor expose at all : 
neither iu public nor private, except on occa- 
siom of oocefisity for {^ablution andthti like. 
(Fide Gou. ix. 20 ; Lev. svii, 6, xx. 11 ; Deui. 
xxii. 30.) 

He must, not sleep in the presence of other 
persons, or lie on his back, particularly as 
the habit of .snoi’ing is thereby encouraged. 

“ Should sleep overpower him in the midst 
of a parlj'. let him got up, if poH.sib]o, or else 
dispel the drov/siness by relating some stoi-y, 
entering ou .some debate, and the like. But 
if ho is with a set ol persons who sleep Ihem- 
selves, lot him either bear them COxppaay or 
leave thorn. 

The upshot of the whole is this; Let him 
so behave as not to incomniode or disgust 
others ; -and ehoukl any of these observances 
appear trouble.soxoe, let him relieoi, that to 
be formed tp their contraries would be atill 
more odious and still more unpleasant than 
any pains which their acq,uir6itient may cost 
him," AMitldq-i'Jaldii, Thompaon’s Transja- 
tiou, p. 202.) 

D E P O S 1 1’ (Arabic vMdVah 
jil. ■wodtd^), iu language of 
the baw, aiguifies -a thing entrusted to the 
ftai’© of B-nother. The proprietor of the thing 
is called mud’ll or depositor ; the per.son en- 
Iruslecl with it is mwh% or trustee, and the 
properly deposited is mi0cdi, which lite- 
rally moans the kminff of a- thing with 
1 mother. 
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According to tino Hidayah, tlio following 
are the rules of Islam regarding deposits. 

A trustee is not responsible foi* deposit 
unless be transgress with re.speob to it. If 
tberefore ii; be lost whilst it is in his care, and 
the los.s has not been occasioned by any fault 
of his, the trustee has not to make good the 
loss, because the Prophet said, “ aa /tones! 
trustee is not responsible.” 

A trustee may also keep the deposit him- 
self or he may entrust it to .another, provided 
the person is a member of his own family, 
hut if he gives it to a stranger he render.? 
hinaself responsible. ' 

If the deposit is demanded by the depo- 
sitor, and the trustee neglects to give it up, 
it is a transgression, and the trustee booomss 
responsible. 

If the trustee mis tlie deposit (as of grain, 
oil, &c.) with his own property, in such a 
manner that the property cannot be separated, 
the depositor can claim to share equally In 
the whole property. But if the mistnre be 
the result of accident, the proprietor becomes 
a proportionate sharer in the whole. 

If the trustee deny the deposit upon de- 
mand, ho is responsible in case of the lonS of 
it. But not if the denial bo made to a 
stranger, because (saya Abu Yusuf) the denial 
may bo made for the saAc of preserving it. 

In the case of a deposit by two persons, 
the trustee cannot deliver to either his share, 
except it bo in the presence of the other. And 
when two persons receive a divisible article in 
trust, each must keep one half, although these 
x'estrictions are not regarded when they are 
held to bo inconvenient, or contrary to custom 

DEYIL, The. The devil is believed 

to be descended from Jarm, the progenitor of 
the evil genii. He is said to have beau named 
‘Azazil, and to have possessed authority over 
the animal and spirit kingdom. But when God 
created Adam, the devil refused to prostrate 
before him, and he was therefore expelled 
from Eden. The sentence of death was then 
pronounced upon Satan ; but upon seeking a 
respite, he obtained it until the Day of 
Judgment, when he will be destroyed. ( Vida 
Qur’an, Surah vii. 13.) According to the 
Qu’ran, the devil was created of fire, whilst 
Adam was created of clay. There ai-e two 
words used in the Qur’an to denote this great 
spirit of evil; (1) Shaitan 

an Arabic word derived from shafn, “ opposi- 
tion,” i.e._ “ one who opposes ; (2) Iblis 
StaySoXos)) “ devil,” from balas, a 
wicked or profligate penson,” i,e. the wicked 
one.” The former expression oeour.s in the 
Qur’an -fifty-two times, and the latter only 
ninq, whilst in some verses (e,g, Hiirah ii, 32- 
84) the two words Sluritm and Ihlis occur 
for the same personality. According to the 
Majmahi P-Bihdr, shaitdn denotes one who is 
far from the truth, and iblis one who is with- 
out hope. 

The following is' the teaching of Muhammad 
n the Traditions concerning the machinations 
of the devil (Miskkdiy book i c. iii.) : — 


«• « thwily, the devil enters into man as the 
blood into his body. 

“ ‘ Thare i.s not one amongst you but has an 
angel and a devil appointed over him.’ Tho 
Comp.anions said, * Do y<»u include yourself in 
tills?’ Ho said, ‘ ^es, forme also; but God 
has given mo victory over tho devil, and ho 
does not direct mo c-xcopt in what is good.’ 

“ Thnre i.s not one of the children of Adam, 
except Mary and her son (Jesus), but i.s 
toneliod by tbc devil at the time of its birth, 
hence tho child makes o loud noise from the 
touch. 

“ Devil rest.? his throne upon tho waters, 
and sends his ai'imcs to excite contention and 
strife amongst mankind; and thn.so in hi.s 
armies who are nearest to him in power and 
rank, are those who do tho most nii.ochiof. 
Ono of them retnniR to the devil and says, 

‘ T have done so and so ’ and. be say.':, ‘ Yon 
have done nothing ’ ; after that another conies, 
and says. -I did not quit hhii till 1 made a 
division l)ctw 0 on him and his wife' ; then the 
devil appoints him a jilacc near himself, and 
s&ya, ' Yon are a good a.ssistarit.’ 

•'The devil stick.? clone to tho sons of 
Adam, and an angel al.«o ; the busine.s.s of tho 
devil is to do evil, and that of tho angol to 
teach him tho truth ; and ho who meets with 
truth and goodness in his mind, let iiiin know 
it pioceodfi from God, and lot him praise God ; 
and ho who linds tho other, lot him seek for 
an a.iylum from tho devil in God. 

“ Thou the Prophet read this verse of the 
Qur’an : ‘ 'I’he devil threatens you with 
povoidy if ye bc-stow in charity ; and orders 
you to pursue aiarice ; but God promisoa you 
grace and abundance from charit}'.’ 

‘“Usman said, ‘ 0 Prophet of God! iiidood 
tho devil intrudes himself between me and 
my prayers, and my reading perplexes me.’ 
Then the Prophet raid, ‘ 'i'his is a demon 
called Khauzab, who casts doubt into prayer ; 
when you are awEJro of it, take proteotiorj 
with God, and .-^pit over your left am three 
times.’ ‘Usman said, * Be it so’; am! all 
doubt and perplexity was dispelled,’’ 

;DEVIIj, The Machinations of the. 

[WASWAtSAH.J 

BIBAGrHAH (XAL^o). “Taiming.” 
According to the Traditions, the skins of 
animals aro unclean until they are tanned. 
Muhammad siud, “ Tako nothing for any 
animals that shall havo died until you tan 
their skins,’’ .Vud again, “ Tanning purifies.’ 
(Mishkdt, book iii. c. xi. 2.) 

DIMASHQ (jys^S), [damasgits,] 
BIN (tj-jd). The Arabic word for 

religion.” It is used especially for the reli- 
gion of the Prophets and their inspired books, 
but it m also used for idolatrous religion- 
[aELietoN,] 

DINAR (jW.d), Q^reek ^vdptov, 
A gold coin of one mhqdl weight, or ninety- 
six barley grains, woidh about ton shillings 


DIEHIM 


DITCH 


According' to Mr. Hnssoy (Ancient Weights, 
p. 142), the ayerage weight of the Roman 
denarii, at the end of the Commonwealth wa.'j 
sixty gi-aiud, whilst the English shilling con- 
tains eighty grains. Mr. Lane, in his A.aahic 
dictionary, says, “ its weight is .seventy-one 
barley-corns and u haifj nearly, reckoning the 
daniq as eight grains of wheat and two-fifths ; 
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but if it be eaid that the daniq is eight grains 
of wheat, then the dinar is sixty-eight grains 
of wheat and fonr-sevenths. It is the same 
as tho nng^qdl," The dinar is only mentioned 
oucein ttieQur’an, Surah ii. G6 : “ And some of 
them if thou entrust them with a dinar, he 
will not give it back.” It frequently occurs 
in books of law. 



A aOLD UXNAU OF SIliR.VCt.UJ'S, A.B. G2l. AVtelOHT fel.'CTY GRAINS. AOTdAI. SliSE, 
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DIRHAM Grreek Spaxh.1?. 

A silver coin, the shape of which resembled 
that of a date stone. During tho caliphate of 
‘Dinar, it was changed into a circular form ; 
and in the time of Zubair, it was impressed 
■with the words “ God,” baraknh "‘bless- 

ing.” Hajjiij stamped upon it tho chapter of 
the Qur’an called Ikhlas (cxii.), and others 
say he imprinted it with his own name. 
Various accounts ai-e given of their -weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten, or nine, or 
six, or five mi^qah', whilst others give ths 
weights of twenty, twelve, and ten qirdls, 
asserting at tho same time that ‘Umar had 
taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a 
coin of fourteen qlrdts, being the third part 
of the aggregate sum, (Blochmann’s Aln~f~ 
Akbari, p. 86.) 

Tho dtrhmn, although it is frequently men- 
tioned in books of hrw, only oeoiu'S once in 
the Qur'an, Strah xij« 20, “And they sold 


him (Joseph) for a mean price, dirhams 
coimtod out, and they parted -with him 
cheaply." 

DIRE AH (Sja). Vulg. dtirmA. 

A scourgo made either of a flat piece of 
leather or of twisted thongs, and used by the 
public censor of morals and religion, called 
the muhlasih. This sconrgo is inflicted either 
for the omission of the daily prayer, or for 
the committal of sins, which are punishable 
by the ia-v. with the infliction of stripes, such 
as fornication, scandal, and drunkenness. It is 
related that the ghalifah ‘Dmar punished his 
son with the dirrah for dr-ankenness, and that 
he died from its effects. (TarikhA- Kh amis, 
vol. ii. p. 252,} 

The word used in the Qur’an and Hadis for 
this scourge is Jaldah, and in theological 
works, saut ; hut dirrah is now the ■word 
generally used amongst naodern Muslims. 



A BIKBAH USED BT A MUHTASlB IN THE PESSAWAK VAtMSy, 


DITCH, Battle of llie. Ambic 
Ohmwaiu ^l.-^^andaq 
The defence of al-Madinah against the Band 
Quraiaah, a.h. 5, -when a trench was dug by 
the advice of Salman, and the army of al- 


Madinah -was posted within it. After a 
month’s siege, the enemy retired, and the 
almost bloodless victory is ascribed by Mu- 
bammad in the Qur’an to the iliterposiOion of 
Providence. Surah xxxiii. 9: “'Eemsmber 
God’s favours to you -when hosts came to vou 
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and yje- seniagainal theta a wind andhostb (of ) 
angels), tkat jc could not see, but God knew | 
what ye were doing.” (Muir’s LifG nf Maho~ 1 
met, voL iii, p. 258.) ' 

DIVINATIOF,_ KaMnah, or for- 

telling future events, is unlawful in Islam. 

Mu‘awiyah ihn Hilkitn telalofc.: “I said to 
t,lic PropUei, ‘ 0 Mes-senger of God, we iwed 
to do some things in the time of ignorance of 
which we aiMi not stu-e now. For eKample, 
we u'led to conaulfc divmera about future 
evauts'.’’ The Piuphet said. ‘Now that you 
liaye omliraced Ishixu yon must not coiisull 
them.’ Then I said, ‘And w'e usori to l;ike 
had omens ? ’ The Pmphet said, ‘ If ft ora a 
had omen you are thrown into perplexity, let 
it not hinder you from doing tho work you 
bad intended to do.’ 'I'lien I said, ‘ And wo. 
used to draw linos on the ground? ’ And the 
Prophet said, " There was one of thoPropbet!.-. 
who used to draw lines on the ^•'■nnd, tlierts- 
fore if you can draw a line like him it i, 
good, other wi.so it i-s vain.'” 

‘Ayishah says “ the (leople asked the Pro- 
phet about diviners, whether they spoke true 
or not. And he said. ‘ You must not believe 
anything they say.’ The peo)do then said, 
‘But, 0 Prophet! they sometimes tell what 
is true?’ "The Prophet replied, ‘Because 
one of the genii steals away the truth and 
carries it into the divinoi’s ear j and the 
divioei'S mix a hxmdrod lies to one truth.’ ” 
[macuC.J 

DITORCE. Arabic tclaq 

In its primitivs sense the word iaJdq moans 
dismission, but in law, H signifies a r'eloasc 
from the marriage tie. 

The Muharamadan iaw of divorce is 
founded upon express ini unctions oontainod 
in the Qui-’an, as well as in the, Traditions, 
and its rules occupy a very large section in 
all Muhammadan woi'ks on iurisprurtonce, 

I. The teaching of the Qur’an on the hubjeet 
is as follows 

Surah ii. 226 : — 

They who intend to abstain from their 
wives shall wait four months ; hut if they go 
hack from their purpose, then verily Ood is 
Qi'acions, Merciful : 

“ And if they resolve on a divorce, then 
verily God is He who Hearoth, Knoweth. 

“The divorced shall wait tlie result, until 
th,ey tave had thaii' courses thrice, nor ought 
they to conceal what God hath created in 
their wombs, if they heliev e in God .and the 
last day; and it will be more just in thair 
buabanrls to bring them back when in this 
state, if they desire what, is right. And it is 
for the women to act as they (the husbands) 
act by thorn, in all fairness 5 Imt the men are 
a step above them. God is Mighty, Wise. 

“Ye may give sentence* of clivoreo lo your 
wives twice: Keep' them honourably, or put 
them away with kindness. But it is not allowed 
you to appropidatB to yourselves aught of 
what ye havo given to them, unless both feuv 
that IhOT cannot keep within th© bounds sot , 
up by God, And if ye foa that they can- 1 


not observe the ordinances of God, no blame 
shall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give for htir redemption. 
These are tho bounds of God; therefore over- 
step them not : for whoever oversteppoth the 
bounds of God, they are evil doers. 

“ But if the husband give sentence of divorce 
to her a third it/ne, it 1 ^ not lawful for him to 
take her again, until she shall have niarriad 
another husband; and if he also divorce ber 
then shall no blame attach to them if they 
return to each other, thinking that they can 
keep v/iLhm tho hoimde fixed by Oort. And 
tbc'ie are tho bounds of God; JJo makoth 
them clear to those who have knowledge. 

“ But when yo divorces women, and the time 
for .sending them away is come, either rets in 
thorn w'ith generosity, or put thorn asvay with 
generosity : but retain them not by constraint 
so as to he Unjust towards them. lie who 
doth so, doth in fact injure himself. And 
make not the signs of God a loat ; but xoraera- 
bar God’.s favom* towaiflft you, and the. Bock 
and tho Wisdom which He hath sent down 
to you for your warning, and fear God, and 
know that God’s knowledge embraceth e\ery- 
thing, 

“And when yo divoico vonr wives, and 
they have waited tho proscribed tirno, hindoi 
them not from marrying tho husbauds when 
they have agreed among themselves iu an 
honourablo way. Thi.« warning is* foi him 
among you who bolievolb in God and in tho 
last day. This is moat pure for you, and most 
decent. God knoweth, but yo know not. 

‘•Mothora, when divorced, «hall give suck 
to thoir children two full years if the fatlier 
desire that the suckling bo completed ; and 
such m.aintenanco and clothing as is fair for 
them, shall devolve on tho father. No per- 
son shall be charged licyomi his moans. A 
mother shall not be pressed unfairly for her 
child, nor a father for lus child: And thd 
same with the father’s heir. But if they 
choose to wean tho child by oonaont and by 
bargain, it shall be no f.ault in them. And if 
ye choDSO to have a nurse for your children, 
it shall be no fault in you, in case yo pay 
1 what y© promised her according to that which 
is fair. Fear God, and know that God seoth 
what ye do. 

*•**•»» 

“It shall bo no crime in you if yo diverts 
your wives so long as ye have not oonaum- 
mated tho niarxnage, nor settled any <|owr.y on 
them. And provide what- is needful for them 
— he who Is in ample cireuxnstanoes accord- 
ing to hiB means, and ho who is straitened, 
accoi'ding to Ms moans—wifch fairness i This 
is binding on those who do what is i-lght. 

“ But if yo divorco them before eonstun- 
mation, and have ah’Ojody sutUed a dowry* on 
thoxn, ye shall give thtm half of what yo have 
settled, unless they make a release, or he 
iTiake a release in whose hand is tha mamage 
tie. But if ye make. a release, it will be 
ixoax'Or to piety. 

Surah Ixv, 1 

“0 Prophet! when ye diveapa women, 
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diyotoe them at their special times, Anri 
reckon tnosotimea exactly, and fear God yonr 
Lord. Put them not forth from their honaes, 
nor ctilow them to depart, unlu-as they haw 
eoxnniilted a provoii adnUery, This is the 
precept of God; and whoso transarossolh 
tho precept of Ood, aaatiredlv impetilletli his 
orm self. Thors knowest lust -W'hetliej', after 
this. God may nos, causG honielbing norv fco 
occur v>MeJi mty hrimj you together again, 

“And when thoy have reached their sot 
time, then eithei keep them -with kindness, or 
in kindness past from them. And take up- 
riprht witnesses from finunic'' you, and hanr 
witness as unto God. This is a caution for 
him who heliovoth in God imd in the latter 
day. And whoso foareth God, to him will He 
grant a pro.M])(jrou’ issue, and will pi-ovide for 
him whence he reckoned not upon it. 

“xVnd for him who pubtoth his trust in 
Him will God he all-HulTicimit. God truly will 
attain his purpo.so. Por overything hath Ood 
assig-nod a ))eriod. 

“ As to Hindi ol youi’ wives as have no hope 
of the lecuirrni'c of their Times. Jf ye have 
doubts in regard to them, then nudton three 
months, and lot tho same be the toirrn of 
those who have not yet had them. And as 
to those wiio are with child, their potjod shall 
be until tlioy arc delivered of thoir burden. 
God will make His command easy to Him who 
feareth Him. 

«■ » ■!« « ♦ 

“ Lodge the div<hrti<i whorovor ye lodge, ao- 
enrdin^' to your means ; and distrcHs them 
not by putting them lo straits. And if they 
arepreynnut, thmi ho :it nluu'gos.for them till 
Tihc'j*' c’o dcUvercl of their hurdeu', and if 
they suckle your cluidron, then pay Hiein 
their hire and* coiiHuIt amony your.MfilYe^, and 
act gencrmidly ; And if heroin ye meet with 
obshicltK, then let another female sucjde for 
him.” 

H. Tiir tmehing of Mukammud on. the 
getwra! mtbfeot n/ Di\' on is expressed in the 
Ti'ndititms asjoifou's 

“ The thing' whicii i i la vital hut disHkefl by 
God ia divorce.” 

“ The woaitt-in wlm asks her hushimd to 
divorce bOr wrihout a eauee, tho email of 
Paradigo m torbidden hoi'.” 

“There nre threo things which, whether 
done ill Joke of m earnest, shall ho consii- 
dwecl fienous fwul pffeelutii, mtmely.nmirittge. 
divorce, and taking a wife back.” 

“Hmy div’oife i. hi I rveopt a mad- 
man’s.” 

“ Oui’secl be tho second hiu h'*'i t •iho makes 
the wife (^yorcttd) hiwfoi tor hm hr st hus- 
band, and cursed be the first husband for 
whom she ia made lawful.” — (Mishkai, xiii. 
c. xy.) 

Ill, Sunni, Mulumimuthn Doert^r.s wv not 
Qgreml as to tim AT omi Siutus of Divorce, 

The Imam ash-ShufiT,’ referring, to the 
throe kinds of divorce (which will be after- 
wards explained), eaya ; “ They are u&excep- 
tionablo and legal because divorce is in itself 
a lawful ast, whence it is that cemin laws 
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have boon instituted respecting it; and this 
legality prevents any. idea ^of danger being 
simiei.ed tn it. But, on tho other hand, tjae 
Imam Abu Hanifah and his disciples saj 
that divou ‘0 is- in it.s(df a dangerous and die- 
apprevod proeedure, as it dis.'Jolvas marriage, 
an in.stihitiou which Involves many circum- 
Btiinees both of a apiritual as well as of a 
temporal nature. Nor is its propriety at all 
admitted, but on the ground of nrg’ency of 
t'eloase from an unsuitable wife. And in reply 
to asb-&lhafi‘i, they say that tha hyalify of 
divorce docs not prevent its being con.sidored 
dangerous, because it iirvolves matters of both 
a spiritual and temporal character. 

Tho a nt hor of the Sharhu 7- WiqdyaL, p. 1 08, 
says: — “Hivorce is an abominable transac- 
tion m the sight of God, therefore such an 
act should only take place from necessity, 
and it is best to only make the one sentence 
of divoroo {i.c. taiaqu 'l-ahsan). 

IV. The Sunni Law of Divorce : — Divorce 
may bo given cither in tho present time or 
may be referred to some future period. It 
may bo pronounced bv tbo husband either 
before or after the consummation of tho mar- 
riagp. It may be either given in writing or 
verbally. 

The words by which divorce can be given 
are of two kinds : —Sarlht or “ express,” as 
when the husband says. “ Thou art divorced ” ; 
md kinayakf or “metaphorical,” as when he 
says. “ Thou art free ; then art out off ; vpil 
yourself 1 Arise ! geek for a mate,” &c. &o. 

Divorce is divided into ((lidqu or 

that whieh is according to the Qur’an and th'e 
Traditions, and lu/dtpc or a novel or 

hoterodo.v divorce, which, altliough it is con- 
sidered lawful, is not considered religious. 

Taldgu ^s-sumah is either the ahsan, or the 
most laudable,” or kusan, the *• laudable ” me- 
thod, faldqu V.-a[M!n, or the “ me.st laudable ” 
method of divorce, is when the husband once 
expressly pronounces to his enjoyed but un- 
pregiumt wife the sentoneo, ‘tThou art di- 
vorced 1 ■’ when bho is in tu/ir or .a state of 
purity, dwing which he has had no earna! 
oonrieolion with her, and then leaves her to 
complete the prcacribotl ‘idthih, or “peiiod of 
iluee rfiontliB.” IJnlii the r'lpiratioii of the 
uV/oV/A, the vivo* ce is rovoeablc, but after the 
period is oompiele, h is irreversible, and if 
the busbnnd wistifS tu take his wife back, 
they must go through the ceremony of mar- 
riage. Bnl. d imiafc be observed that after 
the trJdqu 'iTuluan., tho woinan is not, as in 
the other Wutls of divorce, compelled to marry 
suiotlierTtuin, and be divorood betore .she oan 
refcuni to her forinoi' husbaud. All that ia 
requu’ed is <t re-marriage. The author of tho 
fhdnyuh says this mode of divorca is called 
ahsan, or ‘'-most laudable.” because it was 
usually adopted by ttio Gompiinions of ihe 
ITophel, unci also because it leaves it in the 
power of The husbaud to take his wife back, 
and she thus iciuaina a lawful subject for re- 
marriage io him. Gome 51arope.an writers on 
Muhammadaniam have overlooked this fact 
in cimdsmuiug the Muslim system of divorce. 

The ttildqu ’Liasmt, or “laudable divorce.” 
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is -wlien the ImsTband rapudiatea an enjoyed 
wife by three sentences of diyoree, either ex- 
press or metaphorical, giving one sentence in 
each tvkr, or “period of pniity.” Imam 
Malik condemns this kind of divorce, and 
says it is irregular. But Abu Hanifah holds 
it to be basan, or “ good.*' 

The laISqu H-hadi'’, or “ irregular form of 
divorce,” is when the husband repudiates his 
wife by three sentences, either express or 
metaphorical, given them one at a time; 
“ Thou art divorced 1 Thou art divorced I 
Thou art divorced I ” Or, “ Thou art free I 
Thou art free! Thou art freel” Even 
holding up three fingers, or dropping three 
stones, is held to be a sufficiently hapliod 
divorce to take legal effect. The Muslim 
who thus divorces his wife is hold, in the 
HidSyahi to be an offender against the law, 
but thb divorce, however irregular, takes 
legal effect. 

In both those kinds 'of divorce, hadi'- and 
A«san,the divoi'ce is revocable (yaji‘') after the 
first and second sentences, but it is irrevocable 
(bttHn) after the third sentence. After both 
liasan and hadi^ divorces, the divorced wife 
cannot, under any 'circumstances, return to 
her husband until she has been married, and 
enjoyed, and divorced by another husband. 
Muhammadan doctors say the law has insti- 
tuted this (somewhat disgraceful) arrange- 
ment in order to prevent divorces other than 
taidqu ’l-absan. 

A husband may divorce his wife without 
any miahehavioui’ on her part, or without 
assigning any cause. The divorce of every 
husband is effective if he be of a sound un- 
derstanding and of mature age ; but that of 
a hoy, or a lunatic, or one talking in his sleep, 
is not effective. 

If a man pronounce a divorce whilst in a 
state of inebriety from drinking fermented 
liquor, such as wine, the divorce takes place. 
Repudiation by any husband who is sane and 
adult, is effective, whether he he free or a 
slave, willing, or acting under compulsion ; 
and aven though it were uttered in spoil; or 
jest, or by a mere slip of the tongue, 
instead of some other word. (Fatdioa-i-‘ Alavt- 
glri, vol. i. p. 497.) 

A sick man may divorce his wife, even 
though, he be on his death-b'ed. 

An agent or agents may be appointed by a 
husband to divorce his wife. 

In addition to the will and caprice of the 
husband, there are also certain conditions 
■which require a divorce. 

The following are causes for divorce, but 
generally require to be ratified by a decree 
from the Qazi or Judge ” : — 

(1.) Juhh. That 'is, whan the husband has 
been by any cause deprived of his organ of 
goneration. ' This condition is called viajhub. 
In this case the wife can obtain instant divorce 
if the defect occuiTed before maiTiago. Ciases 
of evident madness and leprosy are treated in 
the same way. Divorce can be obtained at 
once. 

(2.) ^Umtah, or “impotence.” (This in- 
cludes ratq, ^*vuha impervia cmfiti”', and 


qarn, “ vtdva antcriore parte enascensf’) In 
eases of impotency in either husband or wife, 
a year of probation can be granted by the 
Judge. 

(3.) Inequality of race or tribe. A woman 
cannot be compelled to marry a man who be- 
longs to an inferior tribe, and, in ease of such 
a marriage, the elders of the superior tribe 
can demand a divorce ; but if the divorce is 
not demanded, the marriage contract remains. 

(4.) Insufficient dower. If the stipulated 
dowry is not given when demanded, divorce 
takes place, 

(6.) Refusal of Islam. If one of the par- 
ties embrace Is'l^, the judge must offer it 
to the other three distinct times, and if he or 
she refuse to embrace the faith, divorce takes 
place. 

(6.) jLa‘n, or “imprecation.” Thai is, 
when a husband charges his wife with adul» 
tery, the charge is investigated, but if there 
is no proof, and the man swears his wife is 
guilty, and the wife swears she is innocent, a 
divorce must bo decreed. 

(7.) lid’, or “vow.” When a husband 
makes a vow not to have carnal intercourse 
with his wife for no loss than four months, 
and keeps the vow inviolate, an irreversible 
divorce takes place.. 

(8.) JReason of property. If a husband be- 
come the proprietor of his wife (a slave), or 
the wife the proprietor of her husband (a 
slave), divorce takes place. 

(9.) An invalid marriage of any kind, arising 
from incomplete nikdl}, or “marriage cero- 
mony,” or from affinity, or from consanguinity. 

(lb.) Difference of country For e.xample, 
if a husband flee from a ddru ’l-liarh, or “ land 
of enmity,” i.e. “ a non-Muslim country,” to a 
ddru ’J~Isldm, or “country of Mam,” and his 
wife I'ofusG to perform hijrah (flight) and to 
accompany him, she is divorced. 

(11.) Apostasy from Liam. The author of 
the Raddu 'l-Mukktdr (vol. ii. p. 643) says ; 
“When a man or woman apostatises from 
Islam, then an imihediate dissolution (fas^) 
of the marriage takes place, whether the 
apostasy be of the man or of the woman, 
without a decree from the Qa^V’ And again, 
(p. (546), “ If both husband and wife aposta- 
tise at the same time, their marriage bond 
remains ; and if at any future time tho partiea 
again return to Islam, no re-marriage is 
necessary to constitute 'the-m man and wife; 
but if one of the parties should apostatise 
before the other, a dissolution of tho marriage 
takes place ipso facto,” 

Mr. J. B. S. Boyle, of Dahore, says : “ As 
relevant to this subject, I give a quotation 
from Mr. Currie’s excellent work on the 
Indian Criminal Codes, p. 446. The question 
is as to the effect of apostasy from Islam upon 
the marriage inlalion, and whether sexual 
intercom-so v?ith the apostate renders a per- 
son liable to be convicted for adxdtory under 
Section '497 of the Indian Penal Code. A, and 
B., Mahoromedane. married under the Mg- 
homnaodan law, are convortsd to Christianity. 
The wifo,_B., is first converted, but continues 
to live with her husband ; subsequently the 
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husband, A-, is convci-ted. Subsequent to 
the conversion of B., A. and B., still living to- 
gether as husband and wifo, both profesauig 
Christianity, B. has sexual intorcourso with 
0. Will a conviction hold against 0. under 
Section 497 ? Both Maenaghten and Baillie 
say tho marriage becomes dissolved by apos- 
tasy of either party, and Grady, in his vorflion 
of Hamilton’s p. 6G, says : “ If 

either husbaird or wife apostatize from tho 
faith, a separation takes place, without 
divorce ; according to Abu Haneefa and Abu 
Yoosuf. Imam Mahommed alleges if the 
apostasy is on the paid of the husband. 

“ Apostasy anmds marriage in Haneefa’a 
opinion, and in apostasy .separation takes 
place without any de<‘ree of the magistrate. 
Gases w'hioh plight decide this point have 
been lately tried both at Lucknow and Allah- 
abad : at the formal y)lace in ra Afs.ul Hoxcin v. 
JIadee Brgum, and at the latter Zubiirdnst 
Khan v. Wi/e. But from certain remarks to 
he found in tho jmigment of tho High Court, 
N. W. P., the Courts of Oudh and N. W. P., 
appear to differ on the moat ossentkl point. 
The point before tho Ondb Court was (Hadae 
Begum’s plea) that hoi' marriage contract was 
dkeolved bj’’ reason of her own apo.stasy, a 
sufficient answer to a suit brought by her 
Idahornmodan husband for restitution of con- 
jugal rights ; Ac. Does tho apostasy of a Ma- 
hbnimedan wdfe di.ssolve a marriago contract 
against tho expro.ss wish of a Mahommedau 
husband in dar-oiKhnrb (land of war)? for 
India, it is contended, is not, under its present 
administration, dar-oal-fshvn (land of safety). 
The Oudh Court held (admitting that apos- 
tasy by the husband di8.solv6d tho marnage 
and freed tho wife) that apostasy by the wife 
did not fi’ee her if hor husband sued for ro.sti- 
tntion of conjugal rights. They argued that 
apostasy by tho wife, without the wish of tho 
husband, could not bo entertained; in fact, 
that as regards her husband’s volition, tho 
apostasy could not oxisl, and would not be 
recognised. That a suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights bofoi'e tho oompotout court of 
the time, soemod to them to be equivalent of 
the suit bofors thoCazee (Judge). Tho Oudh 
judges, in tho ab.scuco of distinct prccodont, 
eay they fell back on the customs of the 
people amongst whom they lived. Tho Oudh 
Court evidently considered there was an 
essential differonco between apostasy of a 
man and apostasy of a woman, of the hu.s- 
band or the wife ; also between apostasy td a 
faith in a book and apostasy to the idol wor- 
ship Mahommod and hi.s follow'or.s renounce. 
Boos such an eRsential differonco exist ? The 
point before the High Court N. W. P. was : 
Can a Mahomniodan professing Christianity 
subsequent to his marriago with a Mu.ssul- 
tnani, according to the Mahommodaii Isay, 
obtain a docreo for dissolution of that mar- 
riage under Act IV. of 1869, his wife having 
subsequently to him professed Christianity, 
and they under their new faith having lived 
together a.s man and wife ? or whether the 
•wife's contention is Sound, that her marriage 
was cancelled fay hor husband’s apostasy? 


They hold the apostasy of the husband dis- 
solved the marriago tie. Thi.s the Oudh 
Court admits, but the point before thO 
Oudh Court was not before the' High 
Court, Ah W. P. ; novertholess from comments 
mndo by the High Court, N. W. P,, on the 
Oudh decision, they evidently did not agiee 
with the finding come to by the latter Court, 
on, tho point before it. 

Now, Mr, Currie asks in the abo've extract, 
does such an essential difference exist be- 
tvveen apostasy to u book— that is, to a htitbf-e 
faith — and apostasy to idol worship ? Answer- 
ing this que.stion necessitates a few remarks 
upon the judgments above mentioned. Ac- 
cording to Mahommedan la'w, a man may 
lawfully marry a kiiaheeah, but marriage 
w’ith a Pagan or polytheist i.s unlawful. But 
tho principle in Mahommedan law is, that 
when one of the parties turns to ft state of 
religion that would render the marriage con- 
tract illegal if it were still to be entered into, 
what was legal before i.s made void. A Ma- 
hommedan Unman, becoming a kltuhe0.ah, 
does not render the marriago void, for there 
is nothing to render tlie tnamage contract 
illegal if it were still to be entered into ; but 
if the Mehommedan woman becomes an idol- 
atress, the marriage is void, for the woman 
has turned to a state of religion that would 
render the marriage contract illegal if it were 
still to 1)6 entered into ; a Mahommedan woman, 
becoming a Christian, consequently, would not 
be .separated from her hmsbaild, because she 
belongs to the religion of tho book, that is, 
a kitabee faith. If a kitaheeah becomes an 
idolatre.ss, the marriage is dissolved, but if 
she change from one religion to another, and 
still remain a kitaheeah, the marriago is not 
vitiated, ,So far tho Oudh Court is correct in 
its decision, that the Mahommedan wife’s con- 
version to Christianity did not render thd mar- 
riage null and void, but that a suit tor resti- 
tution of conjugal rights would lie; ami 
taking the case of 0. having sexual intor- 
cour.se with B. the wife of A. converted to 
Christianity, a conviction under Section 497, 
Indian Penal Code, would hold good. But 
with all deference, I do not think, that tha 
Oudh Court is correct when, it state,? that 
‘ apostasy by the wife without th6 wish of the 
hmsband could not ho enicrtained ; in fact, 
that as regards her hu.sband’s volition, the 
apostasy could not esial, and would not be 
recognised.’ 

« So far as regards a woman’.? apostatising 
to a h'tabee faith, this holds good ; but if a 
woman tm-us to Paganism, ipso fddo the m&r- 
riage is void, and docs not depend upon tho 
volition of tho husband (having regal’d to the 
principle we have advei*ted to above), so that 
the husband under such circumstances could 
not maintain a suit for conjugal rights, nor 
would a conviction hoM good against G., 
under Section 497, Indian Penal Code for 
sexual intercourse with B.,the -wife of A., who 
has apostatised to I^aganism. The doosioins 
of the two Courts, however, seem correct, on 
tho principles of Mahommedan law, as to the 
effect of a husband apostatising from Islam. 

19 
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By Malnoinrneclan law, a ranrviage by a female 
Moslem with a man not of the Maliommedan 
faibb is unlawful : applying the pfineiple 
quoted before, the naan haTing turned to a 
state of religion that would render the con- 
tract illegal if it were still to be entered into, 
the marriage is Toid. The apostasy ot the 
husband dissolves the marriage tie; conse- 
quently there does exist an easeiitial dif- 
ference between apostasy of a man and of a 
woman, of the apostasy of the husband or the 
wife; also between apostasy to a faith in a 
book, that is, a revpaled religion having a 
hook of failh, and apostasy to the idol wor 
ship Mahmnraed and his followers renounce. 
The law allows a person the right to (jease to 
be a Mahornmedan in the fullest sense of the 
word, and to hooome a Christian, and to 
claim for himself and his descendants all the 
rights and obligations of a British subject ” 
{Hogg V. Greenwagf &c., 2, Hyde's Reports, 
S. Manual of Laws relating to Mu\amim~ 
dans and their Relations of Lifei) 

V. In addition to tbo forms of divorce 
already explained, there are three others of a 
peculiar nature, called Ha/a’, waSdraWq and 
sihir. 

The form of divorce known as Jehula'., is when, 
a husband and wife disagreeing, or for any other 
cause, the wife, on payment of a corapensation 
or ransom to her husband, is permitted by 
the law to obtain from him a release from the 
marriage tie. The ^uln’ is generally effected 
by the husband giving back the dower or part 
thereof. When the aversion iii on the part of 
the husband, it is generally held that he 
should grant his wife’-s request without com- 
pensation ; but this i.s puiely a matter of con- 
science, .and not of law. 

Muhara'ah is a divorce which is effected l>y 
a mutual release. 

Zihar^ from zahr, “ back,'* is a kind of 
divorce which is effected by a husband liken- 
ing his wife to any part or member of the 
body of any of his kinswomen within the pro- 
hibited degree. As for example, if he were 
to ^ay to his vcife, “ Thou art to me like the 
hack of taj mother.” The motive of Iho 
husband in saying so must be examined, and 
if it appear that he meant divorce, his wife is 
not lawful to him until he have made expia- 
tion by freeing a slave, or by tasting two 
months, or by feeding sixty poor men. (See 
Quran, Sffrah Iviii. 4.) 

(For the Sunni Law of Divorce, see tho 
ffiddyah and its Commentary, the Ki/ayah ; 
Hurra ’l-MuJcktar and its Commentary, tho 
Raddu V-Mukhtar ; the Fatdwa-i-’Alnmgm 
Hamilton’s English Edition, Hidayah ; Tayorp 
Law Lectures, 1873.') 

VI. Tke.Shi‘ah law of Divorce differs only 
in a few particulars from that of the Sunnis. 
According to Shhah law, a man must he an 
adult of undei'fltanding, of free ohoiee and 
will, and of design and intention, when he 
divorces his wife. A marked contrast tp the 
licence and liberty allowed by the Sunni 
lav?. Nor can the Shiah divorce be effected 
in any language of a metaphorical kind. It 
must be express and he pronounced in Arabic 


(if the husband understand that language) 
and it must be .spoken and not written. A 
divorce amongst the Shi'ahs does not take 
effect if. given implicatively or ambiguously, 
whatlior intended or not. It is abso absolutely 
neoo.ssary that the senUmce should be pro- 
nouncecr by the husband in the presence of 
two just persons as wifcnessoR, who shall hear 
and testily to the wording of the divorce, 

(For the Shi'ali law of divorce, see Shu^atu 
'l-fsldm; 7'uhrini ’I^Ahkum\ MafStih-, Mr 
Neil Baillie’a Digest of Muhammadan Law ; 
Tmamiuh Code-, Tagoie Law Jjectufcs, 1874-) 
VII Compared with the Mn.'iuic Dm. 
Whon compared with tho Mo.snic law, it will 
be seen that by the halter, divorce was only 
sanctionod when there was “ sojite iincleanness ” 
in the wife, and that whilst in Islam a husband 
can take b.ack his divoi'ced wife, in the law of 
God it was not permitted. See Dout. xxiv. 1-4, 
When a man hath taken a wife, and mar- 
ried her, .and it come to p.ms that she lind no 
favour in his ej-os, because ho hath found 
some uncleanne.ss in her ; then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her 
hand, and send her oirt of hi.s house. 

'■ And when she is departed ont of his house, 
she may go and bo another man’s rof/’e. 

‘'And the latter husband hate her. and 
write hor a bill of divorcement, and giveth it 
in her hand, and sendoth her out of his 
house ; or if tho latter husband die, which 
took her to be his wife ; 

“ Her former hu.sband, which sent hei 
away, may not take hor .again to bo his wife, 
after th.at she is defiled; for that is abomina- 
lion befoic the Lord; and thou shalt not 
cause the land to sin, which the Lord thy 
God giveth theo./br an inheritanee.” 

Tho ground of divorce in the Mosaic law 
was “ some unclennness in her.” There were 
two interpretations of this by the .Tewiah 
doctors of the period of the New Testument. 
The School of Shamm.ai seemed to limit it to 
a moral doiinquoncy in the woman, whilst 
that of Ilillel extennod it to trifling eausos. 
Our Lord appears to luavo regarded .all the 
le.sser causes than fornication .as standing on 
100 weak a ground. 

Matt. V 112 *. ‘‘But I say unto you, that 
■whosoever shall put away hi.s wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, canseth her to com- 
mit adultery : and whosoever' shall marry her 
I that is divorced commlttoth adultery.” 

It will be seen that Mvih.ammad adopted 
the teaching of the School of Hillol, omitting 
the bill of divoi'cement, which was onjoined in 
Deut. xxiv. ;■}, thereby placing tho vroman 
entirely at the will and caprice of her husband, 
Burkhardt tells us of an Arab, foidy-five 
years old, who had had fifty wives, so 
that he must have divorced two wives and 
married two fresh ones on the average every 
year. We have cases of Muhammad’s own 
“ Compauione ” not much hotter. This is the 
natural and legitimate effect of the law, 

Su William Mui r (Life of Mahomet, vol iii. 
p- 305) says r “ The idea of conjugal unity is 
Utterly unknown to Mahometans, except- 
ing when tho Christian example is by chance 
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followed; and even there, the coniinuanee of 
the bond is purely dependent on the wiU of 
the husband. . . I believe the morak of 
Hindu society, where polygamy is Ic*s.h encou- 
raged, to bo sounder, in a vory_ marked 
degree, than that of Mahometan society.” 

DlWAN (^) Muham- 

madan law, the word signifies an account or 
record book, and also the hags in which tho 
QaA’s records are kept, (2) It is also a 
court of justice, a roy.al comt. (3) Also a 
minister of state ; the chief officer in a Mu- 
hammadan state ; a finance ministor. In 
British couids a law-suit is called tZ/amnl, when 
it refers to a civil suit, in contradislinction to 
faiijddil, or “criminal .suit.'’ (.r) A collec- 
tion of ode.s is called a di/vnn, f.//. .Diwdn-i- 
lidjh, “ the Poems of Ilafia,” 

D1 YAH (k'i). A pecuniary com- 
pensation for any offence npon tho person. 
[fines.] 

DOG-S (Arabic Icalh, pi. kildh; Heb. 

“’■re unclean anim.il.s ; for aecordiiig to 

a tradition by Abu Huruirab., Muhammad sahl 
that when a dog diinks in a vessel, it must 
be washed .seven times, and that th(' first cle.in- 
aing should ho with earth. (MA/Avif, book 
iii, c. ii. pt. 1.) 

“ Most people believe that when a dog howls 
near a house it forebodes death, for, it is 
said, a dog can distinguish the awful form of 
Azradl, the Angol of Death.” (Burton’s 
Atubta^ voL i. p. 2',K>.] 

Ibn ‘Umr says that dogs used to come into 
the Ma.sjid at Makkah in tho time of tho 
Prophet, hut the Companions never purified 
the mosguo when the dog wa.s dry. 

The Imam Abu Yiisuf holds that the sale 
of a dog that bito.s is unlaivful, whilst the Imam 
ash-Slififln ha.s said that the sale of a dog 
is absolutely illegal, becans(! tho Prophet said 
tho wages of whoredom and the price of a dog 
are forbidden, Abu H.anifah hold.s that dogs 
which arc ti'aiiicd to hunt or watch may be 
lawfully sold. (Hamilton’.s Hidaj/ah, vol. ii. 
p. 543.) 

It is lawful to hunt with a trained dog, 
and tho sign of .a dog being trained is that he 
catches game three timos without killing it. 
The dog must be let slip with the ejaculation ; 
Bismilldhi ’tidht Akhar 1 “In tho name of Gbd, 
the great God ! ” when all game seized by him 
becomes lawful food. This cussiom is founded 
upon a. verse in the QuiAua, Surah v. (>1 
“ Lawful for yon are all good things and what 
ye have taught boasts of pi'oy to catch, train- 
ing tliem like dogs *, yo teach them as God 
taught you. And metition the imue of God 
over it.” 

Bulea for hunting with dogs will bo found 
in Hamilton’s HiddifcA, vol. iv. p. 170. 

I)0(g STAR. Sirius, or the tlog 

star, was an abject of worship amongst the 
ancient Arabs, and is mentioned in the Qur’an, 
under the name of afsh-Sh-i‘ra, Sdrah liij. 50 ; 
He (God) is tho Lord of the Dog Siftr.” 
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HOWER. Arabic, malr 
lleb. Rower is considered by 

some lawyers to be an effect of the marriage 
covilract, imposed on the husband by the IjTw 
as a mark of respect for the subject of the 
contract — the wife ; while others consider 
that it is in exch.snge for the usufruct of the 
Avifo, and its payment is nece.s.sary, as upon 
tho provision of a support to the wife depends 
the permanency of the matrimonial connec- 
tion. Thu.s, it is indi.spensable a fortiori, so 
much so, that if it were not mentioned, in the 
miu-riago contract, it would be .still incumbent 
on the husband, as the law will presume It by 
virtue of the contract itself, and award it 
upon demand being made by the wife. In 
such case, the amount of dower will be to the 
extent of tho dowers of the women of her 
I'aiik .and of the ladies of her fatherls family. 
Special beauty or accijmpKshnients majp how- 
ever, bo pleaded for recovering a lai-ger 
award than the customary dower, where the 
anionut of dower i.s not mentioned in the con- 
tract. There is no limit to the amount of 
elower; it may bo to a veiy la-rge amount, 
considering the position and circumstance of 
the bridegroom, hut its minimum is never leas 
than ten dirhams ; so where it is fixed at a 
lesser amount, tho law will augment it up to 
ten dirhams. The dower need not invariably 
be in currency, or even in metal ; oveiything, 
c.xcbpt carrion, blood, wine, and hog. Also 
the bridegroom's own labour, if he is a free 
man, being held by the law to he a good dower. 

Dower is generally divided into two parts, 
termed nw'qya/, “ prompt,” and nM’uJjml, 
“ dtbotTed.” ‘The mu‘ajjul portion is exigible 
on entering into tho contract, while the tmi’af- 
jal part of the dower is payable upon dissolu- 
tion of the contract. Although the first part 
is payable, and is sometimes paid, at the 
time the contract is entered into, yet it has 
been the general practice (at least in India) 
to leave it unpaid, and so like an on-demand 
obligation it remains due at all times — the 
wdfe’s right to the same not being extinguished 
by lapse of time. The wife's (or her gutat- 
diati’a) object in leaving the exigible part of 
the dower unrealised, seems to be that there 
may always exist a valid guarantee for the 
good treatment of her by her husband. The 
v?oraen of tho respeotable classes roeerve^their 
right ahd power to demand their exigible 
dow'drs till .such time as occasion should re- 
quix'o the exercise thei-eof. The cu.stom of 
fixing heavy doWers, generally beyond the 
hufiband's means, especially in India, seems 
to be based upon the intention, of checking 
the husband from, ill-treating hie wife, and, 
above all, from his marrying another woman, 
as also fium wtongfiilly or causelefesly di- 
vorcing the former. For in the case of divorce 
the woman can demand the full paymont of 
the dower. In the event of the death of the 
husband, the payment of the dower has the 
first claim on the estate after fhnahal ek- 
penses ; the! law regarding It as a just d«bt. 
{Tuffore LawLccture.t, Z873, p. 341; Eicldyak, 
vol; i. p. 182.) 
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DREAMS. Arabic Imlnn ; 1 

man-dm (f»^) ; ril^d" (*^5)). The ierm 

u.sed for a bad «lream is hidm, and for an ordi- 
nary dream nuindm, ruyd' being used to express 
a heavenly vision. [surA.] 

According to the traditions, the Prophet ia 
related to have said , '* A good dream ia o£ God’s 
favoui and a bad dream is of the devil ; there- 
fore, when any of inm dreama a dream whieh 
is such as he is pleased with, then ho must not 
tell it to any but a beloved friend ; and when 
he dreams a bad droam, then lot him aeelj 
protection from God both from its evil end 
from the ■wickedneas of Satan ; and let him 
spit three ti-inos over h].s left shoulder, and 
not mention tho dream to anj'one; then, 
verily, no evil shall come nigh him.” “ The 
truest dream is the one which you have about 
day-break..” “ Good dreams are one of the 
parte of pr'ophecy.’’ (d'/is/iMt, xxi. 0 . iv.) 

D'RESS. Arabic Uhus 

Decent apparel at the time of public worship 
is enjoined in the QuiVm, Sni'ah vii. 119: “O 
children of Adam ! wear your goodly apparel 
when ye repair to any mosque.” Excess in 
apparel find ektravagaiico m dress are re- 
proved, Surah vii. 25; ‘‘We ^_G<)d) have sent 
down raiment to hide yoni nakedness, and 
aplendid gaimenls ; but the raiment of piety, 
this ia the best.” 

According to the Hulnyah (vol. iv. p. 92.), a 
dress of silk is not lawful for raon, but 
women are permitted to wear it, Men are 
prohibited fvorh, wearing gold ornainenivS, unci 
also ornaments of silver, othe.nvise than. a 
.silver signet ring. The emstom of keeping 
handkerchiefs in the hand, except for nece>s- 
sarv use, is also forbidden. 

'the following are some of tho sayings of 
the Projphct wdth regard to dress, as recorded 
in tho Traditions. Mishkat, xX. c. i, ; “ God 
"will not 'look at hith on the Day of Resun-ec;- 
iion who' .shall wear long garments Irom 
pride.” Wlioover v/e.ars a silken .garmoiit 
in this world .shall not wear it in the next.” 
“ God will not have compassion upon him 
who wears long tion.sei.s (no. below the 
iinklb) fiom pride." “ It is kwful for the 
women uf my people to wear .silks and gold 
ornaments, but it is iinlawful for tlie Mieh.” 
'* Wear White clothes, because they are the 
cleanest , and the' inoet agreeable ; and bury 
your detad in white clothes.” 

According to the Traditions, the dress of 
Muhammad wa.s exceedingly simple It is 
said he used to wear only two garments, the 
izar, or “ under garment ” which hung down 
thrde or foui- inebes below his knees, and a 
mantle thrown over his .shonUlers. These 
two robes, with the turban, and white cotton 
drawer's, completed tho Prophet's VardrObd. 
His dross was generdliy of white, but he also 
wore green, I’eil, and yellow, and .sometimes a 
black' woollen dress. It is said by some tra- 
ditionists that in the taking of ^tlakkah he 
wore a black ttirban. The end of his turban 
used to hang between his shoulders. And he 
used to. wrap 'it many times round his head. 


It is said, “the edge of it appeared below 
like the soiled ciothe.s of an oil dcnlc.r.” 

He was especially fond of white-striped 
yamairi cloth. Ho onco prayed in a silken 
dress, but ho cast it aside aftei wai'ds, saying, 
“it doth not boeomo the faithful to wear 
silk.” He onco prayed in a spoiled mantle, 
hut the .spots divoi ted his attention, and the 
garmont w.ir never again worn. 

His sleeves, unlike lho.se of the Eastern 
choga khaftdn, ooded at the wwist, and he 
never wore long robos reaching to hi.s ankles. 

At first, he wore a gold ring with the Btono 
inw.ards on his right hand, but it distracted 
his attention when pro.u'hing, and he changed 
it for a fiilver one. His mIuh'h. •which were 
often old and cobbled, wore of the Hiiaramant 
pattern, with two thongs And he was in the 
habit of pr.-iying witli his shoes on. [,miuns.] 

The example of Muluiiuiiiad hn.s doubtless 
inflUened the cii.stonis of his follower.^ in the 
matter of dress, the fashion of uliich has re- 
mained almost the fame in casiein Muhatn-. 
mad, in countries ccntui ice past ; for altliough 
theie .arc vancties of dies'- ,ii Eastern as well 
as in Earopeaii countries, still there are on,Q 
or two characteristics of dross uhicli are 
cunimon to all oriental u.-itioiis whioh have 
embraced tslfim, namely, the tiu’bau folded 
vomiit the. head, the white cotton dra\vor,s, or 
full trousers, tied round tho waist by a run- 
ning string ; the qaitUK, or “ shirt,” the /iliaf- 
idn, or “ coat,” ami the lungl, or “ sc.aj-f,” Tho 
is tho same as the Ifftancth of {ho He- 
brews, aiid the of the tlrocks, a kind of 

long shill with shoit sleovoa, tho ends of 
which extend over Iho ti-ousiiVH or drawers, 
rouching below the knooe. Tito fclni/tdii 

answers to tho Hebrew meil (I Sam. 

xviii dj, a tunic ivorn as an outer ganpoiit. 
The Jewish fipged, or simlah, 

inu->t have been .siuiilar, to tho qtiadranguliU' 
})ioce of cloth still v,om ,as a scarf in Oiuilrai 
Asia, and called a /ungj, anti similar to Iho 
^atjci' of the Egyptians. It is worn in various 
ways, eilhor wrapped round the bony. Dr w'orn 
over the sUouhleis, cud sometimes folded as 
a covering foi tho head. 

Tho dress of Muhnmmadfius jn Egypt ia 
very ininately described by Mr, Lane in hjs 
Modfri! hgi/ptiana, vol. i. p, ltd. 

The dress of iho men of tho middle and 
higher classes of Egypt cnnaisU pf tho fol- 
lowing articles, Irivst a pair full drawers 
of Hnon or cotton tied rouml the body by a 
running string nr band, the ends of which arb 
embroiderod with coloured silk^, though con- 
cealed by the outer dreso^ The drawers 
dehcpnd a Httlo below tho knees or to tho 
ankle-s ; hut many of the Arabs will not wear 
long di’awors, because prohibited by the Fx:g- 
phet. Next is worn a yamw or ‘‘ shirt,” with 
very full sioeves, 1 caching to the wri.st ; it its 
madp of Ihiun of a loose open texture, 01 ; of 
cotton stuff, «r of unrshn, or silk, or of a. 
mixture of silk and. cotton in siyips, but 
all white. Over this, in winter, or in cool 
woather, most persons wear a sutfeyrse, whioh 
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is a short vest of cloth, or of striped colom'ed 
silk, or cotton, without sleeves. Over the 
shirt and the sudei/ree, or the former alone, is 
worn a Jong ^est of striped silk or cotton 
(called kaftan) deaceiidiiig to the ankles, with 
long sleeves extending a few inches beyond 
the fingers’ ends, but divided from a point a 
little above the wrist, or abou+ the middle of 
the fore-arm, so that the hand rs gouorally ex 
posed, though it may bo concealed by tho 
sleeve when necossary, for it is customary to 
cover tho hand.s in the presence of n pexvson of 
high rank. Round this vest is wound th’e 
girdle, which is a coloinod shawl, or a long 
piece of will to- figured muslin. 

The ordinary outer robe is a long cloth 
coat, of any colour, caUed by the Turks 
jublxih, but by the ICgyptians gibltvh, the 
sleove.s of which re.acb not quite to the wri.st. 
Some persons also wear a bonee^h, which is a 
robe of cloth with long sleeves, like those of 
tho kaftan^ but more ample ; it is projierly a 
I'obo of ceremony, and should be woiu over 
tho other doth coat, but many persona wear 
it instead of the gihlmh. 

Another roluq called yurnyccyc/i, nearly re- 
sembles the bencssh ; it has very long sleeve.s, 
but thesfi ai‘a not slit, and it i.s chiatly worn 
by men of the learned professions. In oold or 
cool weathor, a kind ot bUick woollen cloak, 
called abdg('k, is commonly worn. Sometimes 
this is drawn over the head. 

In winter, also, many persons wrap a muslin 
or other shawl (such as tliev use for a tur- 
ban) about tho head and shouhlera. Tho 
head-dress consists, first, of a small close- 
fitting cotton cap, which is often changed ; 
next a tarboosh, which is a red cloth cup, also 
fitting close to the head with a tassel of dark- 
blue silk at the crown ; lastly, a long piece 
of white muslin, generally figured, or alcash- 
meie shawl, which is wound round the tar- 
boosh. Thus is formed the turban. The 
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kashraere shrwvl is seldom vfova e^rcept in cool 
weather. Some persons wear two or three 
tai’boofihes one over another- A shereof (or 
descendant of thn iPi’ophet) wears a groen 
turban, or is piivilogedto do so, bid no other 
person; and it ia not <v.>m«tou far any hut a 
shereof to woer a bright groem dress. Stock- 
ings are not in use, W some fow persons, in 
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oold weathor wear woollen or cotton aaeks. 
The shoes aro of thick rod morocco, pointed, 
and turning up at the toos. Some persons 
also Wear inner shoe.s of soft yellow morocco, 
and with soles of the same ; the outer shoes 
ai -0 taken off on stepping upon a carpet or 
mat, but not the inner ; for this reason tho 
former are often worn turned down at the 
heel. 

The costume of the men of the lower 
orders i.s very simple. These, if not of tho 
very poorest class, wear a pair of drawers, 
.and a long and full shirt or gown of blue 
linen or cotton, or of brown woollxsn stuff, 
open from the neck nearly to the waist, and 
having wide sleeves. Over this some wear a 
white or red woollen girdle; for which ser- 
vants often .substitute a broad red belt of 
woollen stuff or of leather, generally contaiti- 
ing a receptacle for money. Their turban is 
generally composed of a white, red. or yellow 



woollen shawl, or of a piece of coarse cotton 
or muslin wound round a tarboosh, ur>d6i" 
which is a white or brown felt cap j but many 
are so poor, as to have no other, co.p than tho 
latter, no f urban, nor oven drawers, nor shoos, 
but only the biua or brown shii'fc, or merely a 
few iv-igs, while many, on tho other hand, wienr 
a sump-^R under tho blue shirt, atul some, par- 
ticularly servants in the houses of great, men. 
wear a white shix't, a sudeyree, and a kaftSyi, 
or gibhch, or both, and the blue shirt over 
alb Tho full filepvas of this shirt are sume- 
times drawn up by means of a cord,, which, 
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passes romid each shoulder and crosses be- 
hind, where it is tied in a knot. This custom 
is adopted by seiwants (partioularly grooms), 
who have cords of crimson or dark blue silk 
for this pu^pc.^e. 

In cold xveather, many persons of the lower 
classes wear an abayeh, like that before de- 
scribed, but conrsor and sometimes (instead 
of being black) having broad stripes, brown 
and white, or blue and white, hat the latter 
rarely. Another kind of cloak, more full than 
the abajeh, of black or deep blue woollen 
stuff, is also very commonly worn, it is called 
diffeeyeh. The shoes are of red or yellow 
morocco, or of sheep-skim Those of the 
groom are of dark red morocco. Those of the 
door-keeper and the water-caiTier of a private 
house, generally yellow. 

The Mushms are distinguished by the 
colours of their turbans from the Copts and 
the Jews, who (as well as other subjects of 
the Turkish Stdtan W'ho are not Muslims) 
wear black, blue, gray, or light- brown tur- 
bans, and generally dall-colonred dresses. 

The distinction of sects, families, dynasties, 
Ac., among the Muslim Arabs by the colour 
of the turhan and other articles of diess, is of 
very early origin, There are not many dit- 
forent foims of turbans now worn in Egypt; 
that worn by moat of the servants is pecu- 
harlj' formal, consisting of several .spiial 
twists one above another like the threads of 
a screw. The kind common among the 
middle and higher clas.se3 of the tradesmen 
iind other citizens of the metropolis and largo 
tovriis is also very fomial, hut less so than 
that just before alluded to. 

The Turkish turban worn in Egypt is of a 
more elegant fashion. The Hyrian is dislin- 
tingmshed by its width. The Ulama and men 
of religion and letters in general usedio wear, 
as some do still, one particularly wide and 
formal called a niukleh. The turban is much 
respected. In the houses of the more wealthy 
classes, there is usually a chair on which it 
is placed at night. This is often sent with 
tho furuilure of a bride ; as it i.s common for 
a lady to have one upon which to place her 
head-dress. It is never used for any other 
purpose. 

The dress of the women of the middle and. 
higher orders is handsome and elegant. 
Their shirt is very full, like that of the men, 
but shorter, not reaching to the knees; it is 
also, generally, of the same kind of mateitial 
as the men’s shirt, or of coloured crape, 
sometimes black. A pair of vary wide trou- 
sers (called shinfii/dn) of a colomed striped 
stuff, of silk and cotton, or of printed or 
plain white muslin, is tied round the hips 
under the shirt, with a dikkeh; its lower ex- 
tremities az’o drawn up- and tipd just below 
tha knee with running strings, but it is suf- 
ficiently long to hang down to the feet, or 
almost to the ground, when attached in his 
manner. Over the shirt and shintiyan is orn 
a long vest (caiiecl yehk'), of tho same mate- 
rial as tha latter ; it near.Iy resembles the 
kaftRn of the men, but is more tight to the 
body and arms ; the sleeves algo are longer, 


and it is made to button down the front from 
the bosom to a little below the girdle, instead 
of lapping over ; it is open, likewise on each 
side, from the height of the hip downwards. 

In general, the yelek is cut in such a man- 
ner aa to leave half of the bosom uncovered, 
except by the shirt, but man}'- ladies have it 
made more amjile at that part, and according 
to the most approved fashion it should be of 
aufflicient length to reach to the gi'ound, or 
should exceed that length by two or three 
inches or more. A short vest (called cmfcrec) 
reaching only a little below the waist, and 
exactly resembling a yclak of which the 
lower part has been cut off, is sometimes 
worn instead of the latter. A .square shawl, 
or an embroidered kei'chicf, doubled diago- 
nally, is put loosely round tho waist a.s n 
girdle, tho two corner.s that are folded to- 
gether hanging down behind ; or somotiino.s 
the lady’s girdle i.s folded after the ordinary 
Turkish fashion, like that of the men, but 
more loosely. 

Over tho yelek is worn a gibbeh of cloth or 
velvet or .silk, usually embroidered with gold 
or with coloured silk ; it differs m form from 
the gibhch of the men, cbietty in ticing not so 
wide, particularly in the fore part, and is of 
the same len^h as the yelek. Instead of this, 
a jacket (called mltnh), generally of cloth ov 
velvet, and ombroidored in tho same manner 
as tho gibboh, is oltcn worn. 

Tho head-dress oon.si.st.s of a takeoych and 
tarhoo.sh, with a square kerchief (called 
farooihe.yak') of printed or paiuLcd mu.slin or 
one of crape, wound tightly round, composing 
-w'hat is called a rabtah. Two or moro such 
kerchiefs were commonly used a .short time 
since, and still .'lie sometimes to fbrmthe latlios* 



turhan, but always, wound in a high Rat 
shape, very different from that of the turban 
of the men. A kind of crown, called kw's, 
and other ornaments, are attached to the ladies’ 
head-dreis. A long pirce of white muglin, 
embroidered at each and with coloured silks 
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and goW, or of coloured <n*ape ornamented 
with gold tlireadj &c., and spangles, rests 
upon "the head, and hangs down hehind, 
nearly or quite to Ibo grmxud ; this is called 
larhm, it is tho head-Toil ; the face-veil I 
shall presputly describe. The hair, except 
over the forehead and temples, is divided into 
ntiinerous braids or plaits, generally from 
eleven to twenly-llvo in number, hut always 
of an uneven number ; these hang down the 
back. To earh braid of hair are usually 
added three black silk cords with little orna- 
ments of gold, attached to them. Over 
the forehead tho hair is cut rather short, but 
tivo full locks hang down on each side of tho 
face ; those are often curled in ringlets and 
sometimes plaited. 

Few of the ladies of Egypt wear stockings 
or socks, hut many of them wear mezx (or 
inner shoes) of yellow or red morocco, some- 
times embroidered with gold. Over these, 
whenever they stop off tho matted or carpeted 
pai-t of the floor, they put on baboog (or 
slippers) of yellow morocco, with high-pointed 
toes, or use high woodon clogs or pattens, 
generally from four to nine incho.s iu height, 
and usually ornamented with mother-of-pearl 
or silver, &c. 

The riding or walking attire is called te,z- 
ym'sh. Whenever a lady leave.s the house, 
she wears, in addition to what has been above 



THE IN WAS BURIiA’. 

described, first,' a large, loose gown (called 

%oh or sebleK), the sleeves of which aro nearly 

equal in width to the whole length of tho 


gown; it is of silk, generally of a pink or 
ro.so or violet colour. Next is put on the 
burka' or face-veil, which is a long strip of 
while mushn concealing the whole of the face 
except the eyes, and reaching nearly to the 
feet. It ia suspended at the top by a narrow 
band, which pa8,se.s up the forehead, and 
which is sowed, as are aRo the two upper 
comers of the veil, to a band that is tied round 
the head. The lady then covers herself with 
a habarah, which, for a married lady, is com- 
posed of two breadths of glossy, black silk, 
each cll-wide, and three yards long; these 
are .sewed together, at or near the selvages 
(according to tho height of tho person) the 
seam running horizontally, with respect to the 
manner in wliich it is worn ; a piece of narrow 
black ribbon is sewed inside the upper part, 
about six inches from the edge, to tie round 
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the head. But some of them imitate the 
Turkish ladies of Egypt in holding- the front 
part so as to conceal all but that portion of 
the veil that is above the hands The un- 
married ladies w'ear a haharah of white silk, 
of a shawl. Some females of the middle 
classes, who cannot afford to purebase a ha- 
barah, wear instead of it an eexar or izSr^ 
which is a piece of white calico, of the same 
form and size as the foiuner, and is worn in 
the same manner. On the feet are worn short 
boots or socks (called khuff), of yellow mo- 
rbcoo, and over these the baboog. The dress 
of a large proportion of those women of the 
lower orders who ai-e not of the poorest class, 
consists of a pair of trousers or drawers 
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(similar inform to tlie shintiyan of the ladies, 
but generally of plain white cotton or linen), 
a blxie linen or cotton shirt (not quite so full 
a,s that of the men), reaching to the feet, a 
hurha’ of a kind oi coarse hhuk mape, and a 
dark blue tai-hah of rmtslin or linen. Some 
■wear, over the long shirt, or inatead of the 
latter, a linen tob, of the same form as that 
of the ladies ; and within the long ahiri, some 
wear a short white shirt ; and some, a sudey- 
ree also, or an anteree. The sleeves of the 
tob are often tiirned up over the head ; either 
to prevent their being inooinrnodjous, or to 
supply the place of a tarhah. In. addition to 
these articles of dress, many women who are 
not of the very poor classes wear, as a cover- 
ing, a kind of plaid, similar in ionn to the 
habarah,, composed of two pieces of cotton, 
VTOVon in small chequers of blue and while, 
or cross stripes, with a inix.lure of red at each 
end It is called mila^chj in geueial it is 



worn in the same manner the habarah, but 
somstitnes like tiie tarhah. The upper part 
of the biaek burka’ is often ornamented with 
fa be pearls, small gold coins, and other little 
fiat oraameuts of the same metal (called bai-k); 
sometimes with a coral bead, and a gold coin 
beneath ; also with some coins of base silver 
and mors coimnonly with a pair of chain 
tassels of brass or silver (called cyoon) 
attaehed to the eorpes-s. A squai-e black silk 
kei'ohief (calle<i mbeh), with a border of red 
and yellow, ia botmd round the head, doubled 
diagonally, and tied with a single knot behind; 
or, instead of this, the tarboosh and faroodee- 


yeli are worn, though by very few women of 
the lower classes. 

The best kind of shoes worn by the 
females of the lower orders are of red 
morocco, turned up. but generally round, at 
tbe toes. The burka’ and shoes are most 
common in Cairo, and are also worn by many 
of the women throughout lower Egypt ; but 
in Upper Egypt, the burka’ ia very seldom 
seen, and shoes are scarcely le.ss uncommon 
To supply the place of the former, when necos- 
fiarv, a portion oi the tarhah is drawn before 
the face, so as to conceal nearly all the coun- 
tenance except one eye. 

Many of the women of the lower orders, 
even in the metiopolis, never conceal their 
faces. 

Throughout the greater part of Egypt, the 
most common dress of the women merely con- 
sists of the blue skirt or tob and tarhah. Ia 
I the southern parts of Upper Egjqrt chiefly 
above Akhinrom, mo.st of the women envelop 
themselves in a large pioee of dark-brown 
woollen stuff (called a huln/eeyek), wi'appingit 
round the bodj’ and ntluehing the upper parts 
together over each shoulder, and a piece of 
the .same they use a.s a tarhah. This dull 
dress, though picturesque, m almost as dia- 
goising as the blue tinge which women in 
these parts of Egypt impart to their lips. 
Most of the women of Uu. lower orders wear 
a variety of trumpery ornaments, such as 
ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, &c., and some- 
times a nose-ring. 

The women of Egypt deem it more incum- 
bent upon them to rover the upper and hack 
part of the head than the face, and more 
requisite to conceal the face than most other 
parts of the person, I have often seen 
women but half covered with miserable rags, 
and several times females ixi the prime of 
womanhood, and others in nxore advanced 
ago, with nothing on the bod 3 '' but a narrow 
strip of rag bound round the hips. 

Mr. Burckhart, in his Notts on tht Bedouins 
and Wahahys (p. i7), thus deec'il)esthc. dress 
of the Badawis of the desert - 

In summer the men wear a, coarse cotton 
, shill, over which the wealthy put a kombar, 
or ^‘long gow'n," as it is worn in Turkish 
towns, of silk or cotton stuff. Most of them, 
i however, do not wear the kombar, but simply 
wear over their shirt a woollen mantle. 
There are different sorts of mantles, one very 
thin, light, and white woollen, manufactuvod 
at Baghdad, and called nmoimy, A coarser 
and heavier kind, stpiped white and brown 
(woiTi over tbe meaonmy), is called ubha. 
The Baghdad abbas are nlost osteemod, those 
made at Hamah, with short wide sleeves, are 
called botish. (In the northern parts of 
Syria, every kind of woollen mantle, whether 
white, black, or striped white and brown, or 
white and hiuo, are eailed meshtakh,) I have 
not seen any black abbas among the Aeneaos, 
but frequently among the sheikhs of Ahl el 
Shemal, sometimes interwoven with gold, and 
worth as much as ten pounds sterling. The 
Aenezes do not wear drawers ; they walk and 
1 ‘ids usually barefooted, oven the richest of 
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them, although they generally o&teein yello’w 
hosts and rad shoes. All the Bedouins wear 
on the head, in.stead of the red Turkish cap 
a turban, or square kerchief, of cotton or 
cotton and silk mixed; the turban is called 
yte#e; this they fold about the head so Wit 
one corner tails backward, and two other 
corners hang over the fore pail of tlie shoul 
dere ; With these two corners they cover their 
faces to protect them from the sun’s rays or 
hot wind, or rain, or to conceal their leaVures 
if they wish to be unknown. The kJke i.s 
yellow or yellow mixed with green. Over the 
keffie the Aenezes tie, instead of a turban a 
cord round the head ; this cord is of camW 
hair, and called akal. Some tie a handker- 
chief about the head, and it is- then called 
shuifi. A few rich gheikhs wear shawls on 
their heads of Datnaseus or Baghdad m-mu 
factiire, striped red and wlhtoj they some 
times also use red caps or tukic (called in 
Syria tarboush')^ and under those they wear i 
smaller cap of oameTs hair called nmamifca 
(in Syria a)%e, where it is gonor.ijly made of 
flic cotton stufl*). ^ 



A. BEOUCIN (BAPAWI) OP tKE PE8BET. 

'^^^‘'^’^KWshed at first siglit 
^ It by the long 

their black hair, but cherish it from infancy, 
/'Wist it in tresses, that hang 
over the eboeks down to the breast; thede 


wear 

a piece of rag over rh! ’h".. ^ ^ »>• 

wear from infancr a Jeathel girdk 
maked waist. U consistfoi 

twisted tog.>tiiei into a cor, I 
huger I liftn, 1 vu„,. thiCK as one’s 

K«i- T sigiit years, stai'k ^^^ 3 kA^^ . 

•f tie d«.., aegiri,:«lSf,Swf "z 

rne Aiabs endui'e the inclemencv of fhi. 
rainy .,ea«on I., , wende-fnl mSeT 
everytirng arennd them suffer. L 
C.M, they sleep l>„-e,ee,e,, j 

TZ" ”* “«I>‘ ’■!> WS mTd.’ 

i, . Yet in the middle of simimer an Arab 
»le.|>e weep, in his mentis X bu4te 

foii. Of ^ cotton 

m- fhAV O'- black ; 

Cl- their heads they wear a kerchief called 

ftZ Tr'\ yoting females having 

It of a I od col-mr, the old of black. AU the 

Rarie 11a Indies ,vDar black silk korchiofs two 
irDnS”."”' IWrlmnTe 

at poma.sciis. Silver rings are much worn 

nJse^" thT^^ ladies, both in the ears and 
^'^'■-nngs they call terkie (pi £e- 
f /y}. the small uoee-rings shedre, the larger 
(gome or wh Ob are three inches and a half m 
tSif women punctuiu 

then bps and dye them blue; thm kind of 
tattooing they call berioum. and apply it Uke- 

Wtti ^ 1 puncture their cheeks 

bieasls, and arms, and the Ammour women 

TtZ Z ih then 

arms m the same manner. The Bedouin 

ladies half cover their faces with a dark- 
1 tied 

Egyptian women’s veil (berkoa) is'usedhy 

their wrists the 
Aeneze ladies vrear glass bracelets of various 
colouis; the rich also have silver bracelets 

Both the neck 
Both in summer and winter the men and 
women go barefooted. 

of Zanzibffr, 
i’— 

ts a hummel or Au- 
jxyyah^b. fez), a Surat mhtu (afiyyah), or 
?;.7tute *kull-oap, worn under V^tiban 
£ot/mte) of Oman silk and cotton religiouety 
tt xs of hne blueuud white 
cotton check, embroidered and fringed with 
broad fed border, with the ends Lnrino- m 
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unequal lengths over one shoulder. The 
coiffure is highly picturesque. The ruling 
family and grandees, ho’weTer, have modified 
its vulgar folds, wearing it peaked in front, 
and somewhat resembling a tiara. The essen- 
tial body-clothing, and the puccedaueum for 
trousers is an izor (nguo yalcu Chini), or loin- 
cloth, tucked in at the waist, six to seven feet 
long two to three broad. The eolotu’s are 
brickdust and white, or blue and wliite, with 
a silk border striped red, black, and yellow. 
The very poor wear a dirty bit of cotton 
girdled by a hakah or kunddvi, a rope of 
plaited thongs ; the rich prefer a fine embroi- 
dered stuff from Oman, supported at the waist 
by a silver chain. None but the western 
Arabs admit the innovation of drawers {snrv- 
wali). The jama or upper garment is a collar- 
less coat, of the best broad-cloth, leek-green 
or some tender colour being prefeiTed. It is 
secured -over the left breast by a silken loop, 
and the straight wide sleeves are gaily lined. 
The kizbao is a kind of waistcoat, covering 
only the bust; some wear it with sleeves, 
others without. The dishdixshes (in Kisawa- 
hili Khanzu), a narrow- sleeved shirt buttoned 
at the throat, and extending to mid shin, is 
made of calico j(ba/tah), American drill and 
other stuffs called doriydh, tarabuzun, and 
jamdani. Sailors are known by khuzerangi, 
a coarse cotton, stained dingy red-yellcw, 
with henna or pomegranate rind, and rank 
with wars (bastard saffron) and shark's oil. 

Eespectable men guard the stomach with a 
kizdm, generally a Cashmere or Bombay 
shawl; others wear sashes of the dust- 
ooloui-ed raw silk, manufactured in Oman. 
The outer gai-ment for chilly weather is the 
long tight-sleeved Persian Jubbeh, jokhah, or 
caftan, of European broad-cloth. Most men 
shave their heads, and the Shafeis trim or 
entirely remove the moustaches. 

The palms are reddened with henna, which 
is either brought from El Hejaz, or gathered 
in the plantations. The only ring is a plain 
cornelian seal and the sole other ornament is 
a talisman (hirz, in Kisawahili Hirizi). The 
eyes are blackened with kohl, or antimony of 
El Sham — ^here, not Syria, but the region 
about Meccah — and the mouth crimsoned by 
betel, looks as if a tooth had just been knocked 
out. 

Dr, Eugene Schuyler, in Ms work on Turk- 
estan (voL i. p. 122), says ; — 

The dress of the Central Asiatic is very 
simple. He wears loose baggy trousers, 
usually made of coarse white cotton stuff 
fastened tightly round the waist, with a cord 
and tassel ; this is a necessary article of dress, 
and is never or rarely taken off, at all events 
not in the presence of another. Frequently, 
when men are at work, this is the only gar- 
ment, and in that case it is gradually turned 
up under the cord, or rolled, up on the legs, 
so th8.t the person is almost naked. Over 
this i.$ worn a long shirt, either white or of 
some light-coloured print, reaching almost to 
the feet, and with a very narrow aperture for 
the neck, which renders it somewhat difflonlt 
' to put the head through, ■ The sleeves are 


long and loose. Beyond this there is nothing 
more but what is called the chapan, vatying 
in number according to the weather, or the 
whim of the person- The ahapan is a loose 
gown, cut very sloping in the neck, with 
strings to tie it together in front ; and inor- 
dinately large sleeves, made with an immense 
gore, and about twice as long ae is necessary ; 
exceedingly inconvenient, but useful to con- 
eeal the hands, as Asiatic politeness dictates. 
Ea summer, these are usually made of Rus- 
sian prints, or of the native aiatcha, a striped 
cotton material, or of silk, either striped or' 
with most gorgeous eastern patterns, in bright 
colom-B, especially rod, yellow, and green. I 
have sometimes seen men with as majiy as 
four or five of these gowns, even in summer ; 
they say that it keeps out the heat. In 
winter, one gown will frequently bo made of 
cloth, and lined with fine lamb-skin or fur. 
The usual girdle is a large handkerchief, or a 
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small shawl; at times, a long scarf wound 
several times tightly round the waist. The 
Jews in places under native rule are allowed 
no girdle, but a oit of rope or cord, as ft mark 
of ignominy. From the girdle hang the acoes- 
sory knives and several small bags and 
pouches, often prettily embroidered, for 
combs, money. &e. On the head fcheie is ft 
skull-cap : those in Tashkent are always em- 
broidered with silk: in Bukhara they rts 
usually worked with silk, or worsted, in eroas 
stitch in gay patterns. The turban, called 
tcMlpetch, or “forty turns,’' is very long ; and 
if the wearer has any pretence to elegance, it 
should be of fine thin material, which is 
chiefly imported from. England. It requires 
considerable experience to wind one properly 
round the head, so that the folds will he well 
made and the appearanoe fashionable. One 
extremity is left to fall over the left shoulder, 
but is usually, except at prayer time, tacked 
in over the top. Should this end ha on the 
nght shoulder, it is said to be in the Afghan 
style. The majority of turbans are whit® 
particukrly so in Taahkent, though white is 
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espcoially the colour of the muMhs and reli- 
gious people, whose learning is judged by the 
size of their turbans. In general, raerehants 
prefer blue, striped, or chequered material. 
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At home the men usually go barefooted, 
but on going outwear either a sort of slippers 
with pointed toes and v$ry nniall high heels, 
or long soft boots, the solo and upper being 
made of the same material. In the .'itraet. 
one must in addition put on either a slipper or 
golosb, or wear riding-boots made of bright 
green horse hide, with turned up pointed 
foes and very small high heels. 

The dress of the woiuea, in shape and 
fashion, differs but little from that of the 
men, aa they wear similar trouaeis and shirts, 
thour,h, tn addition, they .have long gowns, 
usually of bright-coloured silk, which ertend 
from the neck to the ground. They wear 
an innumerable quantity of necklaces, and 
little amulets, pendents in their hair, and 
ear-rings, and oooasionally eren a nose-nng. 
This is by no weans so ugly as is supposed: a 
pretty girl with a torquoiso ring in one nostril 
is not at all unsightly. On the contrary, therre 
IB something piquant in it. Usually, when 
outside of the houses, all respectable women 
wear a heavy black veil, reaching to their 
waiats, made of woven horae-hatr, and over 
that is thrown a dark "blue, or green khalat, 
the eleeves of whieh- tied together at- the 
ends, dangle behind. The theory of this dull 
dress is, that the women desire to escape ob- 
servation, and certainly for that purpose they 
have devised the most ugly and unseemly 
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costume that could be imagined. They are, 
however, very inquisitive, and occasionally in 
bye-streets one is able to get a good glance 
at them before they pull down their vails. 

The dress of the citizens of Persia has been 
often described, both by ancient and modern 
tra,vellers. That of the inen has changed 
very materially within the last century. The 
turban, as a hoad-dress, is novr wora by none 
but the Arabian inhabitants of that country. 
The Persians wear a long cap covered with 
lamb’s wool, the appearance of which is 
sometimes improved by being encircled with 
a eashmora ahawL The inhabitants of the 
principal towns are fond of dressing richly. 
Their upper garments are either made of 
chintz, silk, or cloth, and are often trimmed 
with gold or silver lace ; they also wear bro- 
cade ; and in winter their clotnes are lined 
with furs, of which they import a great 
variety It i« not castomary for any person, 
except the king, to wear jeweh ■ but nothing 
can exceed tbe profusion which he displays 
of these ornaments ; and his subjects seem 
peculiarly proud of this part of royal magni- 
ficence. They as^-ert that wh,n the monarch 
IS dressed m his most splendid robes, and is 
seated in the sun, that the eye cannot gaze on 
the dazzling brilliancy of his attire. 

DBTN’KA.BLBS. Arabic ashribah 
There is a chapter in the 
Traditions devotpd fco this suojecfc end en- 
titled JBdbu^l- Ashribah The example of Mu- 
hammad in his habit of drinking, having in- 
fluenced the Elastem world in its habits, the 
following toditione are noticeable. Anas 
says the Prophet has forhidden diiukmg 
water standing and that he used fco take 
breath thiee times in drinking; and would say 
drmkmg iu this v?ay cools the stomach, 
guenches the thirst, and gives health snh 
vigour to the body 

ihn Abbas says the Pi'ophet forbade 
drmlang water from the mouth of a leather 
bag 

Umm Salimah says “the Prophet said, 
Ha who drinks out of a silver cup drinks of 
hell fire (Mishkdt, book xix. c. iii.) 

BRINEINa VESSELS. TLere 

are four drinking vessels which were 

torhidden hy their Prophet fco driik out of 
(Mishkdt, bk i,, c- 1.) fjtxintam, a '’green vassal j 
duhbd.', a large gourd hollowed ou»» ; naytr, a 
0 «p made froKi the hollowed root of a tree; 
mvxajxn. a vessel covered with pitch, or with 
a glatinous substance. These foty: kinds of 
veaseis seem to have been used for drinking 
wine, hence the prohibition. 

When a dog armka from a vessel used by 
man, it should be washed aevpn times. 
(Mishkttl, book iii. c. ix pt. i) 

BEOWHINi^. Arabic gkaraq^ 
(a^). It IS a strange anomaly in 
Muhammadan law, according to the teaching 
of Abfl Uanllab, that if a person ^use the 
death of another by immersing him undar 
water until he die. the offence does net 
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amount to natu’dei’, and retaliation (^qiaa^yis not j 
indurred. Tiie arguments of tlie learned divine 
are as follows : First, water is analogous to 
a small stick or rod, as is seldom or ever 
used ia miu'der. Now, it is said in the Tradi- 
tions that death produced b 3 ' a rod is onlj' 
manslaughter, and as in that a fine, is merely 
incniTed, so here likewise. Secondly, retalia- 
tion req[uires the observance of a perfect 
equality; but between drowning and wound- 
ing there ia no equality, the former being 
short of the latter with regard to damaging 
the body, [mcrdee.] 

DRUNKENNESS . Slrnrh 

denotes the state of a person who has taken in- 
toxicating liquor, whilst saJcr implies a 

state of drunkenness. Wine of "any kind being 
strictly forbidden by the Muslim law, no dis- 
tinction is made in the punishment of a wine- 
drinker and a drunkard. If a Mu.slim drink 
wine, and two witnesses testify to his having 
done so, or if his breath smell of wine, or if 
he shall himself confess to having taken wine, 
or if he he found in a state of intoxication, he 
shall be beaten with eighty stripes, or, in the 
case of a slave, with forty stripes. (Ilidayah, 
vol. ii. p. 67 ; Mishkat, bk. xv. c iv.) [khamr.] 

DRUZES. A Taeretical mystic sect 

of Muhammadans, which arose about the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century in the moun- 
tains of Syria. They are now chiefly found 
in the districts of Lebanon, and in thesneigh- 
bourhood of Damascus. They were founded 
by al-5akim, the fanatical ^alifah of the 
Fatimite race, who reigned at Cairo, assisted 
by two Persians named Hamzah and al-Darazi, 
from the latter of whom the sect derives its 
name. 

De Sacy, in his £xposd de la Religion des 
Druzes, gives the following summai-y of their 
belief : — 

“ To acknowledge only one God, without 
seeking to penetrate the nature of Hi.s being 
and of His attributes ; to confess that He can 
neither be comprehended by the senses nor 
defined by words ; to believe that the Divinity 
has shown itself to men at different epochs, 
under a human form, without participating in 
any of the weaknesse.s and imperfections of 
humanity ; that it has shown itself at last, at 
the commencement of the fifth age of the 
Hejha, under the figure of Hakim Amf 
Allah ; that that was the last of His mani- 
festations, after which there is none other to 
be expected ; that Hakim disappeared in the 
year 111 of the Hejira, to try the faith of His 
servants, to give room for the apostasy of 
hypocrites, and of those who had only em- 
braced the true religion frdm the hope of 
worldly rewards; that in a short time he 
would appear again, full of gloiy and of 
majesty, to triumph over all bis enemies, to 
extend His empire over all the earth, and to 
make His faithful worshippers happy for 
ever ; to believe that Universal Intelhgonoe is 
the first of God’s creatures, the only direct 
production of His onanipotence ; that it has 
apneared upoit the earth at tfie epoch of each 


of the manifestations of the Divinity, and has 
finally appeared since the time of Hakim 
under the figuin of Hamza, son of Ahmad ; 
that it is by His ministry that all the other 
creatures 'have been produced ; that Hamza 
only possesses the knowledge of all truth, 
that he is the prime minister of the true reli- 
gion, and that he communicates, directly or 
indirectly, with the other ministers and with 
the faithful, but in different proportions, the 
knowledge and the grace which he receives 
directly from the Divinity, and of which he is 
the sole channel ; that he only has immediate 
access to God, and acts as a mediator to the 
other worshippers of the Supreme Being; 
acknowledging that Hamza is he to whom 
flakim will confide his sword, to make his 
religion trtumph, to conquer all his rivals, 
and to diatrihute rewards and punishments 
according to the merits of each one ; to know 
the other ministers of religion, and tho rank 
which belongs to each of them ; to give to 
each the obedience and submission which ia 
their due ; to confess that oveiy .soul has 
been ci’eated by the Universal Intelligence; 
that the number of men is always the same ; 
and that souls pass .successively into different 
bodies ; that they are raised by thoir attach- 
ment to truth to a superior degree of excel- 
lence, or are degraded by neglecting or giving 
up religious meditation ; to practise the seven 
commandments which the religion of Hamza 
imposes upon its followers, and which prin- 
cipally exacts from them the ohservairco of 
tmth, charity towards their brethren, the 
renunciation of their foimer religion, tho most 
entire resignation and submission to the will 
of God; to confess that all preceding reli- 
gions have only been types more or less per- 
fect of trixe religion, that all thoir ceremonial 
observances are only allegories, and that tho 
manife.stalion of true religion requires the 
abrogation of every other creed. Such is 
the abridgment of the religious system taught 
in. the books of the Druzes, of which Hamza 
is tho author, and whose followers are called 
Unitarians.” 

There ia a very fnll and correct account of 
the religious belief of the Druzes in the JJe- 
searches into the Rdigions of Syria, by the 
Bev. J. Wortabet, M.D. In this work Dr, 
Wortabet gives the following Catechism of 
the Druzes, which expresses their belief with 
regard to Christianity : — 

“ Q., What do ye say concerning the gospel 
which the Christians hold 'f 

« A. That it' ia true; for it ia the sayings 
of the Lord Christ, who was Salman el 'Pha- 
risy during the life of Mohammed, ajid who is 
Hamzeh the son of Ali— not the false Christ 
who was bom of Mary, for ho was the son of 
Joseph. 

“ Q. Where was the true Christ when the 
false Christ was with tho disciples ? 

A. Ho was among the disciples. He uttered 
the truths of the gospel and taught Christ, 
the son of Joseph, the instituteg of tho Chris- 
tian religion ; but when Joxsxis disobeyed the 
true Christ, he put hatred into the hearts of 
the Jews, so that they ci’ucified him. 
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“ What became of him after the crucifixion ? 

“ A. They put him into a grave, and the 
true Chriat came and stole him, and gave out 
the rapoi-t among men that Chriat had risen 
out ot the dead. 

“ Q. Why did he act in this manner? 

“ A. That he might establish the Christian 
religion, and confirm its followers in what he 
had taught them. 

“ Q, Why did he act in such a manner as to 
establish error ? 

‘‘ A. So that the Unitarians should be con- 
cealed in the religion of Jesus and none of 
them might be known. 

“ Q. Who was it that came from the grave 
and entered among the disciples when the 
doors were shut ? 

‘■A. The living Christ, who is immortal, 
even Hamzoh, the son and slave of our Lord. 

“ Q. Who brought the gospel to light, and 
preached it ? 

“ A Matthew, Mark, Lxike, and John.” 

“ Q. Why did not the Christians acknow- 
ledge the unity of God? 

“ A. Because God had not so deci-eed. 

“ Q. Why does God permit the introduction 
of evil and infidelity ? 

“ A. Because He chooses to mislead some 
from, and to guide others, to the truth. 

“ Q. If infidelity and error proceed from 
Him, why does he pxmish those who follow 
them? 

“ A. Because whdn Ho deceived them, they 
did not obey Him. 

“ Q. How can a deluded man obey, when 
ho is ignorant of the true state of the dase ? 

‘‘A. We are not bound to answer this 
question, for God is not accountable to his 
creatm'es for his dealings with them.” 

DU‘A’ “Prayer.” The word 

du‘d’ is generally used for supplication, as dis- 
tinguished from salat, or the liturgical foim 
of prayer, e,ff. Qur’an, Surah xiv. 42 : “0 my 
Lord ! make me and my posterity to bo con- 
stant in prayer {salat), 0 our Lord! and 
accept my supplication (du‘‘d'). [prayers. j 

DU‘AM-MA’StTR 

Lit. “Eecorded prayer.” A term used for 
prayers which were offered up by the Pro- 
phet, and have been handed down in the 
Traditions. 

BF‘A’tr ’L-QTO0T 

called also the Qumtu H-Witr, “ The prayer 
said standing.” A form of prayer recited after 
the qarSah in the night prayer. Eecited by 
some sects in the early morning. It is found 
in the Traditions. It is as follows : — 

“ 0 God, we seek help from Thee, and for- 
giveness of sins. 

“ We believe in Thee and trust in Thee. 

“ We pi'aise Thee. We thank Thee, We 
are not unthankful. 

“ We expel, a,nd we depart from him who 
does not obey Thee. 

“ We serve Thee only, apd to Theo do we 
pray. 

“ We seek Thee, we prostrate ourselves and 
we serve Thee. 
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“ We hope for Thy mercy. We fear Thy 
punishments. 

“Surely Thy judgments are upon the 
infidels,” 

DUALISM. Professor Palmer, 

foEowing the remarks of al-Baizawi the 
commentator, says there is a protest against 
the dualistic doctrine that Light and Dark- 
ness were two co-etemal principles, in the 
Qur’an, Surah vi, 1 ; “ Praised be God who 
created the heavens and the earth, and brought 
into being the Darkness and the Light.” 
fPalmer’s Qur’an, vol. i. p. 116 ; al-Baiaawi in 
loco.) 

AB-DPMiJ!! “The 

Smoke.” The title of the axrvth chapter of 
the Qur’an, in which the words occur (9th 
verse) : “ Expect thou the day when the 
heaven shall bring a palpable smoke.” 

DTJLDIFL The name of 

the Prophet’s mule which he gave to ‘AK. 

DUMB, The. Arahic ahkam(fA\), 

pi. bukm. 

The intelligible signs of a dumb person 
suffice to verify his bequests and render them 
valid ; he may also execute a marriage con- 
tract, or give a divorce, or execute a sale or 
purchase, or sxie or incur punishment by signs, 
but he caimot sue in a rase of qisds, or reta- 
liation for murder*. This rule does not apply 
to a person who has been deprived of speech, 
but merely to one who has been born dumb. 
(Siddyah, vol. iv. p. 66’8.) A dumb person can 
also acknowledge and deny the faith by a sign. 

ab-DUREATU ’L-BAI?!’ 

Jjit. “ The pearl of light.” A 

term used by Sufi mystics to express the 
'•dqlu ’l-awtval, the first intelligence which 
God is said to have created at the beginning 
of the animate woi’ld. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s 
Dictionary of §ufi Terms.) 

DURtiD ; a Persian word. 
Arabic as- Salat (2jLj 5\). A benedic- 
tion ; imploring mercy. A part of the stated 
prayer, recited immediately after the Tashah- 
hud, whilst in the same posture. It is as fol- 
lows : “ 0 God, have mercy on Muliammad and 
on his descendants, as Thou didst have mercy 
on Abraham and on his descendants ! Thou 
art to be praised, and Thou art great! 0 
God, bless Muliammad and his descendants as 
Thou didst bless Abraham and his descen- 
dants. Thou art to be praised and Thou art 
great.” The merits of this form of pi'ayer 
are said to be very great ; for, according to 
Anas, the Prophet said, “ He who recites it 
will have blessings on his head ten times, ten 
sins will be forgiven, and ha will be exalted 
ten Steps.” (Mishjcdt, book iv, o. xvii.) 
[prayer.] 

DtjZAOT The J^jsian 

word for. hell, [iiEEr/,] ^ 

DYER. According to the Imam 

Abu HanSfah, a dyer of cloth is at liberty to 
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detain it until he receive his hire for dyeing it ; 
and if the cloth perish in his hands whilst it 
is detained, ha is not responsible. (Hiddyah, 
Tol. hi. 320.) 

BYIFG, The. _ Yery special in- 
structions ara given in Muslim hooks as to 
the treatment of the dying. In the Durru 'I- 
Mukkiar (p. 88), the friends of the dying are 
recommended, if possible, to turn the head of 
the dying person towards Makkah ; but if this 
be not convenient, his feet should be placed 


in that direction and his head slightly raised. 
The Kahmatu 'sh-Shahadah should then be 
recited, and the Surah Ya-Sin (xxsvi.) and 
Suratu ’r-Ba‘d (xiii.) should be read from 
the Qur’an. When the spirit has departed 
from the body, the mouth should be tied up 
and the eyes closed and the arms straight- 
ened, and the body should be perfumed, and 
no unclean person should be suffered to 
approach the corpse. Immediate stops should 
then be taken for the washing of the corpse. 
[death.] 


E. 


EAE-EINGS ; NOSB-EINGS. In 

the East it is the universal custom of Mu- 
hammadan women to wear ear-rings, and they 
are not unfrequently worn by young men and 
children. Gold ear-rings are, however, for- 
bidden in the Traditions ; for Abii Hurairah 
relates that the Prophet said, “Whoever 
wishes to pnt into the ear or the nose of a 
friend a ring of hell fire, let him put in the ear 
or the noSe of his friend a gold rii^ . . . . 
lot your ornament he of silver.” And Asma’ 
hint Yazid x’elates the same tradition. (Mish~ 
kat, book xs. c. 11, part 2.) 
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BAETH, The. .Arabic arz 

Mu!^ammad taught his followers that just as 
there are seven heavens [eeayek] one above 
another, so there are seven earths one beneath 
another, the distance betureen each of these 
regions being ffve hundred years’ journey. 
(Mishkdt, book xxiv. c. i. part S.) 

In the Qur’an the earth is said to be stretched 
out like a carpet or bed (Surah ii. 20; siii. 3 ; 
Ixxviii. 3), which expression the ancient com- 
mentators understood to imply that the earth 
was a vast plane, but circular ; and (Surah 
xxadx. to be but a handful in the sight 
of God, 'which in the last day shall be changed 
into another earth (Surah xiv. 49). 

The earth is believed by Muhammadan 


writers to be surrounded by a great sea 
called ol-BaliTu l-Muhlt, or the ciremaambient 
ocean, which is bounded by the mountains of 
Qaf. The extent of the earth is said to be 
equal to a journey of five hundred years; 
two hundred years’ journey being allotted to 
the sea, two hundred to the uninhabited 
desert, eighty to the country of Gog and 
Magog ( Ydjuj wa Mdjuj) axid the rest to the 
civilised world. Certain terrm incognitm in the 
midst of the momitains of Qaf are said to be 
inhabited by the jmn, or genii. According to 
some, Makkah (or Jerusalem according to 
others) is .situated in the centre of the earth. 
On the Muhit is the 'Arshu H-Iblis, or “ Throne 
of Satan.” The western portion of the Mdkii 
is often called the Bakru ’z-^ulmdt, qr “ Sea 
of Darkness,” and in the south-west comer 
of the earth is the Fountain of Life of which 
al-Khizr drank, and in virtue of which he 
still lives, and will live till the Day of Judg- 
ment. The mountains of Qaf which bound 
the great sea Muliifi, form a circular barrier 
round the whole earth, and are said to be of 
green chrysolite, the colour of which the Pro- 
phet said imparts a greenish tint to the sky. 
The general opinion is that the mountains of 
Qaf bound our earth, but some say there are 
countries beyond, each country being a thou- 
sand years’ journey. 

The seven earths, which arc five hundred 
years’ journey from each other, are situated 
one beneath the other, and each of those 
Seven regions has Its special occupants. 
The occupants of the Jirst are men, genii, 
and animals ; the second is occupied by the 
suffocating wind which destroyed the infidel 
tribe of ‘Ad (Surah Ixix. 6) ; the third is 
filled with the stones of hell, mentioned in tho 
Qur’an (Surah ii. 22 ; Ixvi. 6) as “ the fuel of 
which is men and stones ” ; the/owrfA by the 
sulphiu’ of hell ; the fifth by the serpents of 
hell ; the sixth by the scorpions of hell, which 
are in size and colour like black mules, and 
have tails like spears ; and the seventh by 
I the devil and his angels. Our earth is said 
I to be supported on the shoulders of an angel, 
who stands upon a rock of ruby, which rock 
I 18 supported on a huge bull with four thou- 
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aand eyes, and tite same number of ears, 
noses, months, tongues, and feet; bot-ween 
every one of each is a distance of five htm- 
dred' years’ journey. The name of this bull 
is Kujuta, -who is supported by an enormous 
fish, the name of which is Bakamut. 

The above is but a brief outline of the 
Muhammadan belief as regards the earth’s 
formation; but the statements of Muham- 
madan commentatois are so wild on the 
subject, that it seems quite useless to quote 
them as authorities, for they contradict each 
other in endless variety. 

earthquake, The. Arabic 
ass-Zalzalah The title of the 

xcixth Surah of the Qur’an, in which it is 
stated that an earthquake will take place at 
the commencement of the signs of the last 
day:— 

When the Earth with her quaking shall 
quake 

“ And the Earth shall cast forth her bur- 
dens, 

“ And man shall say, What aileth her ? 

” On that day shall she tell out her 
tidings, 

“ Because thy Lord shall have inspired her. 

“ On that day shall men come forward in 
throngs to behold their works, 

“Aud whosoever shall have wrought an 
atom’s weight of good shall behold it, 

“Amd whosoever shall have wrought an 
atom’s weight of evil shall behold it." 

EATING. According to the Tra- 
ditions, Muhammadans have been enjoined 
by their Prophet to eat in God’s name, to 


neturn thanks, to eat with their right hand, 
and. with their shoes off, and to lick the 
plate when the meal is finished. The follow- 
ing are some of Muhammad’s precepts on the 
subject : — 

“ The Devil has power over that food 
which is eaten without remembering God.” 

“ Bepeat the name of God. Eat with the 
right hand and ©at from before you,” 

“ When a man comes into a house at meal- 
time, and remembers the name. of God, the 
devil says to his followers, ‘ There is no place 
here for you and me to-night, nor is there any 
supper foi* us.” 

“ When anyone eats he must not wash bis 
fingers until he has first licked them.” 

“ Whoever eats a dish and licks it after- 
wards, the dish intercedes with God for 
him.” 

“ When victuals are placed before you, eat 
them with your shoes off, because taking off 
your shoes will ease your fpet.” ('‘Abdu ’1- 
Haqq adds, “ and do it out of respect to the 
food.’’) 

“ Whoever eats from a plate and licks it 
afterwards, the dish says to him, ‘May God 
free you from hell as you have freed me 
from the devils licking me.’ ” 

Qatadah says that Anas said ; “ The 
Prophet did not eat off a table, as is the 
manner of proud men, who do it to avoid 
bending their backs.” (JMishkat, Arabic ed., 
Babu ’l-At‘mah.) 

The following directions are given for eat- 
ing, by Paqir Muhammad As'ad, the author 
of the AkMdq-i~Jaldll (Thompson’s English 
Translation, p. 294) : — 

“ First of all, he should wash his hands, 
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mouth, and nose. Before beginning he should “ Where he is [a guest, he must stay his 
say, ‘ In the name of G-od ’ {Bismilldh) ; and hand sooner than the master of the feast ; 

after ending he must say, ‘Glory to God’ and whenever the rest discontinue oatiijg, he 

{Al-hamdu lilldK). He is not to be in a hurry must act in concert with them, except he be 

to begin, unless he is the master of the feast ; in his own house, or some_ other where he 

ha must not dirty his hands, or clothes, or constitutes part of the family. Whore he is 

the table-linen; he must not eat -with more himself the host, ho must not continue eat- 

than three fingers, nor open his month wide ; ing when the rest have stayed their hands, so 
not take large mouthfuls, nor swallow them that something may be left for anyone who 

hastily, nor yet keep them too long un- chances to fancy it. 

swallowed. He must not suck his fingers in “ If he has occasion, to drink in the course 
the course of eating ; but after he has eaten, of his meal, let him do it softly, that no noise 

he may, or rather ought, as there is scriptm'e in his throat or mouth may be audible to 

warrant for it. others. He must not pick his teeth in the 

“ Let birn not look from dish to dish, nor view of the company, nor swallow what his 

smell the food, nor pick and choose it. If tongue may extract from between them ; and 

there should be one dish better than the rest, so of what may be extracted by the tooth- 

let him not be gi-eedy on his own account, but pick, let him throw it aside so as to disgust 
let him offer it to others. He must not spill no one. 

the grease upon his fingers, or so aa to wet “ When the time comes for washing his 

his Spread and salt. He must not eye his com- hands, let him be e xceedingly careful in 

rades in the midst of his mouthfuls. Let him cleansing his nails and fingers. Similar 

eat from what is next him, unless of fruit, must be his particularity in washing his 

which it is allowable to eat from every quarter'. lips, mouth, and nostrils. Ha must not void 

What he has once put into his mouth (such his rheum into the basin ; even the water in 

as bones, &o.), he must not replace upon his which his mouth has been rinsed, let him 

bread, nor upon the table-cloth; if a hone cover with his hand as he throws it 

has found its way there, let him remove it away. 

unseen. Let him beware of revolting ges- “ Neither must he take the turn from 

tures, and of letting anything drop from his others in washing his hands, saving when be 

mouth into the cup. Let him so behave, is master of the entertainment, and then ha 

that, if anyone should wish to eat the relics of should he the first to wash.” 

his repast, there may be nothing to revolt him. 
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EATINQ" "WITH JEWS OEi O.S.I., has written a book, in which he proves 
CHRISTIAN'S, In Muhammadan countries, that it is lawful for Muhammadans to eat with 

where the people have not been brought in both Christians and Jews, and his arguments 

contact with Hindus, with caste prejudices, would seem to be in accordance with tbo 

Muslima never hesitate ro eat with Jews and teaching of the Qur’an. Surah v. 7 : “ Law- 

Ghristiana, provided the drink and victuals ful for you to-day are the good things, and 
are such aa are lawful in Islam, Since the the food of thP people of the Book (i.e. Jews 

British occupation of India, the question has and Christians) is lawful for you, and your 

often been raised, and few Muhammadans will food is lawful for them,” 
eat with Englishmen, Syud Ahmad Khan, .tU-Baizawi, commenting on this verse. 
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aays : " This verse ineludea all kinds of food, 
tJaat -which is slain lawfully (saM) or not, and 
this verse is of common application to all 
the people of the Book, whether Jews or 
Christians. But on one occasion Kh alifah 
‘All did not observe its injunctions with re- 
gard to the Banu Ta gh lih. a Christian tribe, 
because he said those people were not Chris- 
tians, for they had not einbracr>d_ anything of 
Ohi’istiamty except wine-drinking. And ho 
does not include among.st tho people of the 
book, the Maju.si8, although he included tho 
Majusis with the people of tho Book when 
he took the poll-tax from them, according to 
a tradition which Muhammad gave regarding 
the Majusis, viz. ‘ Treat < he Majusis as you 
would treat the peoplb of the Book, hut do 
not marry with them, nor eat what they 
slay.” (T’a/stru V-Susi’rdioi, p 216.) 

The commentators, al-Kamalfm, say tho 
only question raised -was that of animals 
slain by. Jews and Ohristiaus, and the learned 
arc all agreed that animals sl.nin by them are 
lawful. (Tafsim U-Jaldlam wa'I-Kamdlcnn, 
p. 93.) 

The following Hadm is given in the Sahih 
Muslim on the subject : Abu rta'lahuh related, 
“I said, 0 Prophet of God 1 Verily we live in 
a land belonging to the people of the Book 
(f.e. Jows or Obriatians); is it lawful for us 
to eat out of their dishes? The Prophet 
replied, Tho order fai dishaa is this : if you 
can get other dishes, then oat of them : but if 
ye cannot, then wash those of tho people of 
the Book and oat from .them.” 

The Imam Nawawi, tho commentator on 
the ^ahih Muslim, says Abu Da’ud has 
given tbi.s Hadis in a somewh.at different 
form to that in the text. He says : Abu 
Sa*labab relates, wo were passing through 
tho country of the people of the Book (i.e. 
Christians), and they -were cooking pigs’ 
flesh in their dishes, and drinking wine from 
their vossels.” “ For ” (continues Nawawi), 
the learned are all agi eed that it is, lawful 
to eat with Jews and Christians unless their 
vessels are polluted with wine or pork, in 
which case they must ho washed before they 
are used.” (Sahtjit Muslim wa Sharl^u Na- 
umoi, p. 146.) ' 

ECLIPSE. Tile Araliic khusuf 
is xised to denote either an 
eclipse of the sun or of tho moon (vide Mish- 
kdt. book iv. c. IL) ; but it is more specially 
applied to an echpae of the moon : and kusiif 
for an eclipse of the sun (vide 
Richardson’s Dictionary). Special prayers, 
consisting of t-wo rak’ahs, are enjoined in the 
Traditions (Mishkdt, book iv. o, li.) at the 
time of an eclipse of either the sun or 
moon. 

‘Abdtj ’ilab ibn ‘Abbas says : “ There was 
an eclipse of the sun in the time of the Pro- 
phet, and he recited prayer)^, and the people 
recited after him ; and he atoodi up for a long 
time, as long as anyone -would, he repeating the 
Ghspter of the Co-'vfj>. Surah ii). Then he 
performed a long rukfl^ after which he raised 
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up his head and stood a long time, whi^h*'^ 
was under the first standing ; after which be’**" 
did the second rukfh, which was the same aa 
the first in point of time ; then he raised his 
head up from the second ruku' ; and per- 
formed two prostrations,; as is customarv 
Then ho stood up a long time, in the .second 
rak‘ah, and this -was shorter than the hrsl 
I stajuiiHg, in the first rak'ah after -which be 
did n long ruku‘ in the second rak'ah, and 
this was under tho first ruku‘, in the first 
rak'ah. After this, he raised up his bead, 
and stood a long time ; and this was shorter 
than the first, in the second rak'ah 
Then he did a long ruku‘ ; and this -was 
not so groat as the first, in the second 
rak'ah. _ Then ho rose up, and pex'formed two 
prostrations ; and after repeating the creed, 
and giving the salam, he concluded his 
prayers. And the sun was bright. And the 
Prophet said, ‘ Verily, the ann and moon are 
t-wo signs, amongst thofiO which prove the 
existence of God, and are not eclipsed on 
account of the life or death of any person; 
and -w'hen ye see thi.-., remember God. The 
Oompanions said, ‘ 0 Prophet I We saw you 
about to take sumotbing in the place where 
you stood in prayei, iifter which we saw you 
di-aw back a little.’ And the Prophet said, 

“ T .saw Pa radiso, and gathered a bunch of 
grapes from it; and if 1 had taken it and 
given it to you, verily you would have eaten 
of it as long as the world lasts. I also saw 
hell, and never saw such a horrid sight till this 
day ; and I saw that they were mostly women 
there.* And tho Companions said, ‘ 0 Fro- 
pliet, whv are most of the people of hell 
women ? ’ He said, ‘ On account of their 
infidelity; not on account of their dis- 
obedience to God, but that they are ungrate- 
ful to their husbands, and hide the good 
things done them ; and if you do good to one 
of them perpetually, after that, if they see 
the least fault in you, they will sav, X never 
saw you perform a good -work.'” (Mishkdt, 
book iv. c. ii.) 

EDEN”. Arabic 'Adn ((;^Afi),-wbicb 
al-Baizawi says means “a fixed abode.*' The 
Hebrew is generally understood by 

Hebrew schoiars to mean "‘pleasure” or 
“ delight," 

The word Adn is not used in the Qur’an 
for the residence of our first parentsjthe term 
used being al-janmh, "the garden"; although 
the Muslim Commentators axe agreed in 
calling it the Jannatu Adn, or " Garden of 
Eden.” The expressions, Jamaiu Adn, “ the 
Garden of Eden” and J(imdttt Adn, '‘•the 
Gardens of Eden,” occur ten times in the 
Qur’an, but in each ease they are used for 
the fourth heaven, or stage, of celestial bliss. 
[paradise.] 

Acoording to the Qar%, it seems clear 
that Jannatu Adti is considered to be a 
place in heaven, and not a terrestrial para- 
dise, and hence a diffioulty arises as to the 
locality of that Eden from wMoh Adam fell. 

Is it the same place as the fourth abode of 
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celestial bliss? or, was xt a garden situated in 
some part of eartli? Al-Baiz5.wi says that 
some people have i bought this Edan was 
situated in the counlry of the Philistines, or 
between Faria and liirraan. But, he adds, 
the Carden of Eden is the Ddru ’f-^awdb^ or 
“the House of Recompense,” which is a 
stage in the paradise of the heavens ; and 
that when Adam and Eve were cast out of 
Paradise, Adam fell on the isle of Ceylon, or 
Sarandtbf and Eve near Jiddah in Arabia ; 
and after a separation of 200 years, Adam 
was, on his repentance, conducted by the 
Angel Gabriel to a mountain near Makkah, 
where he knew his wife Eve, the mountain 
being thence named ‘Arafah (f.c, '• the place 
of recognition) ; and that he afterwards 
retired w-ith her to Ceylon, where they con- 
tinued to propagate their species. 

Muhammad Tahir (Majma'u H-Bihdr, p. 
225). in remarking upoxi tbe fact that in the 
Ti’aditions the rhe.rs Jaihun and Jaiban are 
said to be rivers in “ tho garden ” (aJ-Jun- 
nafi), says the terms are figurative, and mean 
that the faith extended to those regions and 
made them rivers of paradise. And in 
another place {idem, p. 1G4) the same author 
says the four rivers Saikun (Jaxai-les), 
Jaihm (Jihon), Furnt (Euphrates), and Nil 
(Nile), are the rivers of Paradise, and that 
the rivers Sailian and daihau are not tho 
.same as Jaihun and Jaihiin, hut that tho.se 
four rivers already mentioned originally came 
from Paradise to this earth of cuis. 

EDTJOATIOM. Education without 

religion is to the Muhammadan mind an 
anomaly. In all books of Traditions there 
ai*e sections specially devoted to tho eon- 
sidOration of knowledge, but only so far as 
it relates to a hiowledge of God, and of 
“ God's Book” (R'^p Bahlhu ’l-Bukhdri, Bdhu 'l- 
The people who road the “Book of 
God” are, according to the savings of the 
Prophet, described as “ assembling together 
in mosques, with light and comfort desceml- 
ing upon them, the grace of God covering 
them, and the angeLs of God encompassing 
them round about.” The chief aim and 
object of editeation in Islam is, therefore, to 
obtain a knowledge of the religion of Mu- 
hammad, and anything beyond this is con- 
sidered superfluous, and even dangerous. 
Amongst Muhammadan religious leaders 
there have always been two classes — those 
who affect the ascetic and strictly religious 
life of mortification, such as the Sufi mystics 
and the Faqirs [paqie] ; and those who, by a 
careful study of the Qur’an, tho Traditions, 
and the numerous works on divinity, have 
attained to a high reputation for scholarship, 
and are kpown in Turkey as the *UlamS, or 
“ learned,” and in India, as Mauimvh. 

Amongst Muhammadans generally, a know- 
ledge of science and various branches of 
secular learni!i 4 i.s considered dangerons to 
the faith, and li is discouraged by the reli- 
gious, although some assert that Muhammad 
has enoowaged learning of all kind’s in the 
Qur’an, by the following vei-se. Surah ib 272 : — 


“ He giveth wisdom to whom Ho will, and 
lie to whom wisdom is given hath had much 
good given him.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, sayg : 

“ The parents seldom devote much of their 
time or attention to the int ellectual education 
of their children ; generally contenting them- 
selves with instilling into their young minds a 
few principles of religion, and then submitting 
them, if they can afford to do so, to the in- 
struction of a school. As early as possible, 
the child is taught to say, ‘1 testify that 
there is no deity but God, and I testify that 
Muhammad is God’s Apostle.’ He receives 
also lessons of religious pride, and learns to 
hate the Christians, and all other seecs but 
his own, as thoroughly as does the Muslim in 
advanced age.” 

Incoimection with all mosques of impor- 
tance, in all parts of Islam whether in Tur- 
ke , Egypt, Persia, or India, theie are small 
schools, either for the education of children, 
or for the li-ainirig of students of divinity. 
The child who attends these seminaries is 
fir.st taught his alphabet, which he learns 
from a small board, on which the lutteis are 
written by the teacher. Ho then becomes 
acquainted with 1 he nnmormal value of each 
letter, [abjad.] After this he learns to 
write down the ninety-nine names of God. and 
other simple words taken from the Qur'an. 
[gojd.'] When he ha.s mastered the spelling 
of words, he prooaeds to learn the first 
chapter of tho Qur’an, then the last chapter, 
and gradually reads through the whole 
Qur’an in Arabic, which ho usually does with- 
out understanding a word of it. Having 
finished the Qur’an, which is considered an 
iucumbont religious duty, the pupil is ni- 
si ructed in tho elements of grammar, and 
perhaps a few simple ralo.s of arijhmetic. 
To tiiis is added a knowledge of one Hindu- 
stani, or Pei'.sian book. The ability to read 
a single Persian book like the Gnh'stdn or 
Bostdn, is considered in Central Asia to be 
the sign of a liberal education. The ordi- 
nary schoolmaster is generally a man of 
little learning, the learned Manlawi usually 
devoting himself to tho study of divinity, 
and not to the education of the young. 

Amongst students of divinity, who are called 
talahatu (sing takb) 'l-Hlm, or “ seekers ai 
knowledge,” the usual course of stitdv 
follows; as-?arj\ grammatical inflection^ a«- 
uaAu;, syntax; al-mani.iq,\Q^c. \ oJ-fttsed, arith- 
metic : al-jahr wa 'lytmqdhalah, alg&bra ; cd- 
ma-na wa %buydn, rhetoric and versification ; 
al-JlqK jurisprudenoe: olr'ctqSid, scholastic 
theology ; _ aUtofsir, ‘commentaries on tho 
Qur’an; ‘ihnu ’I'-vsui, treatises on exegesis, 
and tbe principles and rules of interpTetation 
of the laws of Islam ; al-ahadif., the tr.iditions 
and commentaries thereon. Those are usually 
regarded as different branches of leaiuing, 
and it i.s not often that a Maulawi, or 'Alim, 
attains to the knowledge of each section. For 
example, a scholar will be celebrated as 
being well educated in adalmdls. but he may 
be weak in al~fiqh. The teacher, whan in- 
structing his pupils, seats himself on the 
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ground witb. his hearers ali seated round him 
in a ring. Instruction in mosques is usually- 
given in the early morning, after the morning 
prayer, and continues some three or four 
hours. It is again i'ene\Yed for a short time 
after the mid-day prayer. 

Students in mosques are generally sup- 
ported by the people of the parish, (each 
mosque having its section or parish), -who 
can he called upon for food for all the in- 
mates of a mosque every morning and even- 
ing. Not uiifrequantly mosques are endowed 
with land, or rents of shops and houses, for 
the qayment of professors. Mr. Lane speaks 
of a mosque in Cairo, which had an endow- 
ment for the support/ of three hundi-ed bUnd 
students. The great moaque al-Azhar, in 
Cairo, is the largest and most influential seat 
of learning in Islam. In 187.1, when the 
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present writer visited it, it had as many as 
5,000 students gathered from all parts of 
the Muhammadan world. 

In India almost every mosque of impor- 
tance has its class of students of divinity, but 
they are not established for the purposes of 
general education, but for the training of 
students of divinity who -wil! in time become 
the Imams of mosques. Some of the Maula- 
wis are men held in great reputation as 
Arabic scholars, but they are, as a rule, very 
deficient in general koowiedge and informa- 
tion. Whether we look to India, or Persia, or 
■Egypfj, or _Ttirkey, the attitude of Muham- 
madanism is undoubtedly one in direct anta- 
gonism to the spread of secular education. 

Much has been made by some "ivriters of 
the liberal patronage extended to litei-ature 
and science by ‘Ahdu h-Bahmau and his suc- 
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ceasors as Khalifahs of OardoTu in the_Middle 
Ages. But there was nothing original, or 
Islamic, in the literature thus patronised, for, 
as Professor Uerberweg remarks in his His- 
tory of Philosophy, “ the whole philosophy of 
the .iirabians was a form of Aristotelianism, 
tempered more or less with Neo-Platonic con- 
ceptions.” The philosophical works of tihe 
Greeks and their works of medical and phy- 
sical science, were tra-nslated from Greek 
into Arabic by Syrian Christians, and not by 
Arabian Muslims. Muhammadans cannot be 
altogether credited with these literary under- 
takings, 

Al-Maqqari, in bis History of the Dynasties 
of Snatn, has an interesting notice of educa- 
tion in that country, in which he writes : — 


“ Bespectingthe state of science among the 
Andalusians (Spaniards), we must own in 
justice that the people of that country were 
the most ardent lovers of knowledge, as well 
as those who best knew how to appreciate 
and distinguish a learned man and an ignor 
rant one; indeed, science was eo much es- 
teemed by them, that whoever had not been 
endowed by God with the necessary qualifica- 
tions to acquire it, did everything in his 
power to distinguish himself, and conceal 
from the people his want of instruction; for 
an ignorant man was at all times looked 
upon as an object of the greatest contempt, 
while the learned man. on the contrary, -^vas 
not only respected by all. nobles and pMbeians, 
bub was trusted and consulted on every ooca- 
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sioii ; his name was in every month, his 
power and inflnence had no limits, and he was 
preferred and distingnished in all the occa- 
sions of life. 

“ Owing to this, rich men in Cordova, how- 
evei' illiterate they might he, encouraged 
letters, rewarded with the greatest munifl- 
conce wiiters and poets, and spared neither 
troutole nor expense in foiming large collec- 
tions of books ; so that, independently of the 
famons library founded by the ^alifah al- 
Haldm, and which is said by writers woi'tby 
of ci'edit to have contained no less than four 
hundred thoasand volumes, there were in 
the capital many other libraries in the hands 
of wealthy individuals, where the studious 
could dive into the fathomless sea ot know- 
ledge, and bring up its inestimable pearls. 
Cordova was indeed, in the opinion of every 
author, the city in Andahis where most 
books were to be found, and its inhabitants 
were renowned for their passion for forming 
libraries. To such an extent did this rage 
for oolleetion increase, says Ibn Sa‘id, that 
any man in power, or holding a situation 
under Government, considered himselt obliged 
to have a library of his own, and would spare 
no trouble or expense in collecting books, 
merely in order that people might .say. — Such 
a one has a very fine library, or, he possesses 
a unique copy of such a hook, or, he has a 
copy of such a work in the hand-writing of 
such a one.” 

EGGS. According to the Imam 

Abu Hanifah, if a person purchase eggs and 
after opening them discover them to he of 
bad quality and unfit for use, he is entitled 
to a complete restitution of the price from 
the seller. {Hidayali, voL ii. p. 416.) 

EGYPT. Arabic Misr (^). The 

land of Egypt is mentioned several times in 
the Qur’an in connection with the history of 
Joseph and Moses. In the year a.h. T (a.i>. 
628), Muhammad sent an embassy to al-Mu- 
qauqis, the Homan Governor of Egypt, who 
received the embassy kindly and presented 
the Prophet with two female Coptic slaves. 

ELEMENTS. Arabic al-^Andsiru 
’harba'ah j-oU»J\), “ The four 

elements ” of fire (ndr), air (hawd), water (ind’). 
Slid earth (arz'), from which all creation 
mineral, animal, and vegetable is produced. 

The respective properties of these elements 
are said to be as follows: Eu*e, hot and di-y ; 
air, hot and cold ; water, cold and wet ; 
earth, cold and dry. A knowledge of the 
properties of the four elements is required in 
the so-called science of Da'wah. [da'wah.] 

_ELEPB[ANT, The year of. Arabic 
fbi). Tbe year in 
which Muhammad was bom. Being the 
year in which Ahrahatu 1- Ashram, an Abys- 
sinian Christian and Vicej oy of the King of 
San' A’ in Yaman marched with a large army 
and a number of elephants upon Makkah, 
with the intention of destroying the Ka'bah. 
He was defeated and his amy destroyed in 


so sudden a manner, as to give rise to the 
legend embodied in the evth Surah of the 
Qur’an, which is known as the Chapter of the 
Elephant. 

Professor Palmer says it is conjectured 
that small-pox broke out amongst the krmy. 
[ashabu ’n-i'n,.] 

ELIJAH. Arabic Ilyas 
Ilyamn ((^Ul) ; Heb. ; Hew 

Testament, ’HXias, A prophet men- 

tioned in the following verses in the Qur’an ; — 

Surah xxxvk 123- “Verily //ya.v (Elias) 
was of the Apostles ; and when he said to his 
people, ‘Wll ye not fear, Do ye call upon 
Ba'l and leave tne best of Creators, God 
your Lord, and the Lord of your fathers in the 
old time? But they called him a liar; 
verily, they shall surely be arraigned, save 
God’s sincere servants. And we loft him 
amongst posterity. Peace upon Ilyasin 
(Elias) verily, thus do we reward those who 
do well ; verily he was of oiu‘ servants who 
believe.” 

Surah vi. 85: “And Zachariah and Jghn, 
and Jesus, and Ihjds, all rightpous ones.” 

Ai-Baizawi says, “ It has been .said that this 
Ilyas, is the same as Idris, prefather of Noah, 
whilst others say he was the son of Yasin 
and descended from Aaron, the brother of 
Moses.” [iDBiB.I 

I ELISHA. Arabic aZ- rasa* (e^^). 
Heb. Elisba is mentioned 

twice in the Qur’an, under the name al- 
Yasa^. 

Surah xxxviii. 48 : “ And remember 
Ishmael and Elisha, and Zu ’1-kifi, for each 
was righ|teouB.” 

Surah vi. 85, 86 : “ And Zachariah, and John, 
and Jesns, and Elias, all righteousness ; and 
Ishmael and Elisha and Jonah and Dot, each 
have We preferred above the worlds.” 

The Commentators give no account of him 
except that he was the son of UMituh, 
although the Bible says he was the son of 
Shaphat. Husain says he was Ibnu H^'ajuz 
(the son of the old woman). 

ELOQHEHCB. The Arabic word 
al-Baydn which is defined in 

the {rhiyasu H-Lu^ah as speaking fiuently 
and eloquently, occurs once in the Qur’an, 
Surah Iv. 3: “He created man: he hath 
taught him distinct speech." The word also 
occurs in rhe Traditions, and it is remarkable 
that although the Qur’an is written in rhythm, 
and in a grandiloquent style, that in the Tra- 
ditions the Prophet seems to affect to despise 
eloquence, as will be seen from the following 
Ahadis :--]ba ‘Umar says the Prophet said, 
“ May they go to hell who amplify their words.” 
Abu Umumah relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Eloquence (al-baymi) is a kind of magic.” 
Ibn Mas'ud relates that the Prophet said, 

Vain talking and embellishing {hayan) are 
two branches of hypocrisy.” ■'Amr ibn al- 
‘A?i relates that the Prophet said, “ I have 
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been ordered to speak little, and verily it | 
is best to speak little.” {Mishkdt, book 
xxii. e. ix.) 

emanoipation of slaves. 

Arabic rta(i The emancipa- 

tion of slaves is recommended by the Pro- 
phet, but tbo recommendation applies excln- 
sirely to slaves who are of the Muslim faith. 

He I's related to have said ; “ Whoever frees 
a Muslim slave God will redeem that person 
from hell-fire member for member.” (3ftsk- 
kat, book xiii c. xix.) It is therefore laud- 
able in a man to release his slave or for a 
woman to free her bond-woman, in order that 
they may secure iroedom in the nest world. 
(Eiddyah, vol. i. p. 420.) 

ENPBANOHISEMBNT. In an 

orthodox Muhammadan state, only those 
persons who have embraced the Muslim 
faith are enfranchised ; all others are called 
upon to pay a poll tax (Jizi/ali), for which 
they obtain security (amdn j. Those residents 
in .a Muslim country who are not Muham- 
madans are expected to wear a distinctive 
di-ess and to reside in a .special part of the 
village or town in which they live. Slaves 
who may embrai^e the Muslim faith do not 
become ipso facto enfranchised, unless their 
master be an unbeliever, in which case their 
becoming Muslims secures their emancipation. 

or persons not Muslims in a Muslim 
state, cannot give evidence against a Muslim. 
(See Durru H-3Iuk]Udr, in loco.) 

ENOCH. [iDBis.] 

ENTEEENG INTO HOUSES, To 

enter suddenly or abruptly into any person’s 
home or apartment, is reckoned a great inci- 
vility in all eastern countries. With Muham- 
madans it is a religious duty to give notice 
before yon enter a house. The custom is 
founded upon an express injunction in the 
Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 67-Gl 

“ 0 ye who believe 1 lot your slaves and 
those of yon who have not come of age, ask 
leave of you, three times a day, ere they come 
into your presence ; — ^before the morning 
prayer, and when ye lay aside your gaimenta 
at mid-day. and after the evening prayer. 
These are your three times of privacy. No 
blame shall attach to you or to them, if after 
these timeSf whan ye go your rounds of at- 
tendance on one another, they come in without 
permission. Thus doth God make clear to 
you His signs : and God is Knowing, Wise I 

“ And when your children come of age, let 
them ask leave to come into your presence, 
as they who wore before them asked it. 
Thus doth God make clear to you his signs ; 
and God is Knowing, Wise. 

“ As to women who are past childbearing, 
and have no hope of marriage, no blame shall 
attach to them if they lay aside their outer 
garments, but so as not. to shew their orna- 
ments. Yet if they abstain from this, it will 
he batter for them t and God Heaxeth, ■ 
Knoweth, | 

‘*'No crime shall It he in the blind, or in the . 
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lame, or in the sick, to eat at your tables: or 
in yourselves, if ye eat in your own houses, or 
in the house.? of your fathers, or of your 
mothers, or of your brothers, or of your 
si8te^•s, or of your uncles on the father’s side, 
or of your aunts on the father's side, or ot 
your imcles on the mother’s side, or of yonr 
aunts on the mother’,? side, or in those of 
which ye possess the keys, or in the house of 
your friend. No blame shall attach to you 
whether ye eat together or apart. 

“And when ye enter houses, salute one 
another with a good and blessed greeting as 
from God. Thus doth God make clear to you 
His signs, that haply ye may comprehend 
them.” 

The following are the traditions given in 
the Mishkdt on the subject (book xxii. c. n.^ : 
Muhammad is related to have said. “ I)o not 
permit anyone to enter your home unless he 
gives a salam first.” ‘Abdu 'llah ibn Mas'ud 
says ibe Prophet said, “ The signal for your 
permission to enter, is that you lift up the 
e urtain and enter until I prevent you. *’ ‘Abdn 
’Ilah ibn Busr saya, “ Whenever' the Prophet 
came to the door of a house, he would not 
stand in front of it, but on the side of the 
door, and say, ‘The peace of God be with 
you.’ ” ibn Yasar says the Prophet told 

him to ask leave to enter even the room of his 
mother. 

ENVY. Arabic Hasad 

The word occurs twice in the Qur’an. 

Surah ii. 103 : “ Many of those who have 
the Book would fain turn you again into un- 
believets, even after ye have once believed, 
and that through envy'' 

Siu’ah oxiii. ; “I seek refuge from 

the evil of the envious when he envies." 

EPHESUS, The Seven Sleepers of. 

[ashabu ’l-kahv.] 

ESOP. The Luq^man. of the Qur’an 
is generally supposed by European Writers to 
be Esop. Sale is of opinion that. Maximus 
PIanude.9 borrowed the greater part of his life 
of Esop from the traditions ho met with in 
the East concerning Luqman. [nuQMAB,] 

'ETEENITT OF PUNISHMENT. 

The Muhammadan religion teaches that all 
Muslims (ie, those who have embraced the 
religion of their Prophet) will be ultimately 
saved, although they will suffer fox their 
actual sins in a purgatorial hell. But those 
who have not embraced Islam will suffer a 
never-ending torhient in “ the fire ” (an-ndr). 

Surah ii. 87 : “ Those who misbelieve and 
call otu’ signs lies, they are the fellows of 
hell, they shall dweE therein fox ever” 
(khdlidm\ 

Surah xi. 108, 109 : “ And as fox those who 
are wretched— why in the fire shall they groan 
and sob ! tb dwell therein for ever (kha lidun') 
aa long as the heavens and the earth endure.” 

Al-Bai?awi says the expression “ as long as 
the heavens and the earth endure,” is an 
Axabie idiom expressing that which is 
eternal. 
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Ibn ‘Ajabi (died a.I). 638), in bis book 
Fusu^n 'l-HiJcam, aays the word khdUd in the 
verses quoted above does not imply eteimal 
duration, but a period, or age, of long dura- 
tion. Al-Baizawi, tbe commentator, also 
admits that the literal meaning of the word 
only expresses a period of extended diu-a- 
tion; but the Jalal5.n and Husaiu both con- 
tend that it.s meaning is that of abudi, or 
‘'never ending,” in which no being will be 
annihilated, and which no one can ever 
escape 

It is also to be observed that this word 
khdlid is ibat used for the eternity of blias of 
those in Paradise ; — 

Surah xi. 110 : “ As for those who are glad 
— why in Paradise 1 to dwell therein for ever ” 
(Jchalidun\ 

EUCHARIST, OB LORD’S 

SUPPER. It is a singular omission in the 
Qur’an, that there is no direct allusion to this 
Christian institution. 

Both Sale and Rodwell think that there is 
a reference to it in the following passages in 
the Qur’an, Surah v. 112-114:: — 

“ Remember when tbe Apostles said ; — ^0 
Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able to send 
down a table {inffidah, ‘ a table,’ especially one 
covered with victuals) to ua out of heaven ? 
He said, Fear God if ye be believers. They 
said: — I^q desire to eat therefrom, and to 
have our hearts assured ; and to know that 
thou hast indeed spoken truth to us, and we 
be witnesses thereof. Jo.sus, Son of Maty, 
said ; — ‘ 0 God , our Lord 1 send down a table 
to us out of heaven, that it may become a re- 
curring festival to us, to the first of us, and 
to the last of us, and a sign from Thee; and 
do Thou nourish us, for Thoji art the best of 
nourishers.’ ” 

Muslim commentators are not agreed as to 
the meaning of these verses, but none of them 
suggest the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
as an explanation. The interpretations am 
as confused as the revelation. 

According to the Imam al-Baghawi, ‘Am- 
marihn Yasir said that the Prophet said it 
was flesh and bread which was sent down 
from heaven ; but because the Christians to 
whom it was sent were unfaithful, it was 
taken away, and they became pigs and 
monkeys 1 

Ibn ‘Abbas says that after a thirty days’ 
fast, a table was sent down with seven loaves 
and seven fishes, and the whole company of 
disciples ate and were filled fSt. Matt. xv. 
84). The commentators al-Jalalan also 
give these tw'o explanations, and the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper is never once sug- 
gested by any Muslim doctor m explanation 
of tbe above verses. 

jElimUCH. Arabic Masl (^). 

Although in all parts of the East it is usual 
for wealthy Muhammadans to keep an esta- 
blishment of eimuohs to guard the female 
members of the household, it has been strictly 
forbidden by Muhammad for any of his fol- 
lowers to make themselves suqh. or to make 


others. ‘Usman ibn Ma*zun came to him and 
said, “ 0 Prophet ! permit me to become a 
eunuch.” But Mohammed said, “lie is not 
oi my people who makes anntlier a eumich or 
becomes so himseii. The manner in which 
my people become eunuchs is to exercise 
fasting.” booh iv. c. viii.) 

EVE. Arabic Hawwa 

[ADAM.] 

EVIDENCE. Arabic Shahadah 
The law of evidence is veiy 
clearly laid down in all Muhammadan books 
of law, especially in the Hiddyah, and the 
Durru ’l-Mn kh tdr, and ii is interesthig to 
observe the difference between the law of 
evidence as provided for in the law of Moses, 
and that laid down in Muha-ramadan books 
In the Pentateuch two witnesses at least 
were required to establish any charge (Num, 
XXXV. 30), and the witness who withheld the 
truth was censured (Lew 1), whilst slan- 
derous reports and oEh'cious witnesses were 
discouraged (Bx. .xvifi. 1 ; Lev. xix 16), and 
false -witnesses were punished with the punish- 
ment due to the offence they sought to esta- 
blish (Dent xix. 16). Ac cording to Josephus, 
women and slaves were not admitted to give 
evidence. (Ant \v. e. 8. s 15.) 

The Sunni law, as explained by the author- 
of tho Jtiiddyah (vol. iii. p. 664), is m many 
respects the same as the Jewish and is as 
follows .• — 

It is the duty of witnesses to bear testi- 
mony, and it is not lawful for rhem to coneeal 
it, when tho party concerned demands it from 
them. Because it is written in the Qur’an, 
Surah ii. 282, “Let not witnesses withhold 
their evidence -when it is demanded of them.” 
And again, “Conceal not your testimony, 
for whoever conceals his testimony is a-n. 
offender.” 

[ The requisition of the party is a coriditiou, 

1 because the delivery of evidence is the right 
of tho party requiring it, and therefore rests 
upon his i-fquisition of it, as is the case with 
respect to all other rights. 

In oases inducing corporal pumsh-tnent. 
witnesses are at liberty either to give or 
withhold their testimony as they please; 
because in such case they are distracted be- 
tween two laudable actions; namely, the 
e.stabiishm 0 nt of tho punishment, and the 
preservation of the criminars charaoter. The 
concealment of vice is, moreover, preferahie : 
because the prophet said to a person that had 
borne testimony, “ Verity, it would haoe been 
better for you, if you had concealed it ” ; and 
also becauvse he elsewhere said, * Whoever 
conceals the vices o f Ms brother Muslim, shall 
haoe a veil drawn over his own crimes in both 
worlds by God." Besides, it has been incul- 
cated both by the Prophet and his Compa- 
nions as commendable to assist in the pre- 
vention of coiporal punishment; and this is 
an evident argument for the concealment of 
such evidence a.s tends to establish it. It is 
inoumberjt. ho-wever, in the case of iheft, to 
bear evidence to the property, by testifying 
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that “ a certain person taok^ such property,” 
in order to preserve the right of the pro- 
prietor; but the -word taken mxist be used 
instead of stolen, to the end that the crime 
may be kept concealed ; besides, if the word 
stolen -WBVQ used, the thief would bo rendered 
liable to amputation ; and as, where amputa- 
tion is incurred, there is no responsibility for 
the property, the proprietor’s right would be 
destroyed. 

The evidence required in a case of whore- 
dom is that of four men, as has been ruled in 
the Qur’an (Surah xxiv. 31 ; and the testi- 
mony of a woman in such a case is not ad- 
mitted; because, az-Zuhn says, “in the time 
of the Prophet and his two immediate suc- 
cessors, it was an invariable rule to exclude 
the evidenoo of wnipon lu all cases inducing 
pmiishmeni dr retaliation,’’ and also because 
tho testimony of women involves a degree of 
doubt as it is merely a substitute for evi- 
dence, being accepted only where the testi- 
m»ny of men cannot bo had ; and therefore 
it is not admitted in any matter liable to 
drop from the existence of a doubt. 

The evidence required in other criminal 
cases is that of two men, according to tho 
text of the Qur’an ; and the testimony of 
women is not admitted, on the strength of 
the tradition of az-Zuhri above quoted. In 
all other cases the evidence required ia that 
of two men, or of one man and two women, 
whether the case relate to property or to 
other rights, such as marriage, divorce, 
agency, executorship, or the like. Aeh-Shafi‘i 
has said that the evidence of oae man and 
two women cannot he admitted, excepting in 
cases that rebate to property, or its depen- 
•dencies. such as hire, bail, and so forth ; 
because the evidence of women is originally 
inadmissible on account of their defect of 
understanding, their want of memory and 
incapacity of governing, whence it is that 
their evidence is not admitted in criminal 
cases. 

The evidence of one woman is admitted in 
cases of birth (as where one woman, for 
instauce, declares that a certain woman 
brought forth a Certain child). In the same 
manuer also, the evidence, of one woman is 
sufficient with respect to virginity, or with 
respect to tho defects of that part of a 
woman which is concealed from man. The 
principle of the law in these cases is derived 
from a traditional saying of the Prophet: 
** The evidence of women is valid with 
respect to such things as it is not fitting for 
man to behold." Ash-ShSfhi holds the evi- 
dence of four women to be a necessary con- 
dition in such cases. 

Tlie evidence of a woman with respect to 
istihlal (the noise made by a child at its 
birth), is not admissible, in the opinion of 
Abu'.^anifah, so far as relates to the esta- 
blishment of the right of heritage in the 
child ; because this noise is of a nature to be 
known or discovered by men ; but is admis- 
sible 50 far as relates to the necessity of 
reading funeral prayers over the child,; 
because these prayers are merely a matter, of 
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religion: in consequence of her evidence, 
therefore, the funeral prayers are to he 
i*epeated over it. 'Fhe two disciples, Mu- 
hammad and Abu maintain that the 

evidence of a woman is sufficient to establish 
the right of heritage also ; because the noise 
in question being made at the birth, ,none but 
women can be supposed to be present when 
it is made. The evidence of a woman, there- 
fore, to this noise, is the same as her avideace 
to a living birth ; and as the evidence of 
women in the one case is admissible, so also is 
it in the other. 

In all rights, whether of property or other- 
■* wise, the probity of the witness, and the use 
of the word ashhadu, “I bear witness,” is 
absolutely requisite, even in the ase of the 
evidence of women with respect to hfrth and 
the like. If, therefore, a witness should say, 
“I 'know,” or “I know with certainty,” with- 
out making use of the word ashhadu, in that 
case his evidence cannot be admitted. With 
respect to iho p-^obity of the witness, it is in- 
dispensable, because it is written in the 
Qur’an, Surah Ixv. 2, “ Take the evidence of 
two just men”; and also because the probity 
of the witnesses induces a probability of the 
ti uth. 

If the defendant throw a reproach on the 
witnesses, it is in that case incumbent on the 
Qazi to institute an enquiiy into their cha- 
racier ; because, in the same manner as it is 
probable that a Muslim abstains from false- 
hood as being a thing prohibited in the reli- 
gion be professes, so also is it probable that 
one Muslim will not unjustly reproach 
another. 

It is not lawful for a person to give evi- 
dence io such things as he has not actually 
seen, excepting in the cases of birth, death, 
marriage, and cohabitation. 

But if a person, in, any of the above cases, 
gives evidence from creditable hearsay, it is 
requisite that he give it in an- absolute 
manner, by saying, for instance, “ I bear tes- 
timony that A. is tho son of ’B,” and not, “ I 
bear testimony so and bo, because I have 
heard it” for in that case the Qazi cannot 
accept it. 

The testimony of any parson who is pro- 
perty — ^that is to say, a slave, male or female 
— ^is not admissible ; because testimbny is of 
an authoritative nature ; and as a slave has 
no authority over his own person, it follows 
that he can have no authority over others, a 
fortiori. 

The testimony of a person that has been 
punished for slander is inadmissible, because 
it is said in the Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 4, 
“But as to those who accuse marpied per- 
sons of whoredom, and produce not four wit- 
nesses of the fact, scourge thena with four- 
score stripes, and receive net their testimony 
for ever; for such are infamous prevari- 
cators,— excepting those who shall aftar- 
ward.s repent.’’ 

If an infidel who has suffered punishment 
for slander should afterwards become a 
Muslim, bis evidence is then admissible ; for 
although, on account of the said punishment, 
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he had lost the degree in -wMch he "was before 
qualified to give evidence (that is, in all 
matters that related to his own sect), yet by 
his conversion to the Muslim faith he 
acquires a new competency in regard to 
evidence (namely, competency to give evi- 
dence relative to Muslima), which he did not 
possess before, and which is not affected by 
any matter that happened prior to the cir- 
cumstance which gave birth to it. 

Testimony in favour of a son or grandson, 
or in favour of a father or grandfather, is not 
admissible, because the Prophet has so or- 
dained. Besides, as there is a kind of com- 
munion of benefits between these degrees of 
kindred, it follows that their testimony in 
matters relative to each other is in some 
degree a testimony in favour of themselves, 
and is therefore liable to suspicion. 

So also the Prophet has said, “We are 
nob bo credit the evidence of a wife concern- 
ing her husband, or of a husband concerning 
bis wife ; or of a slave concerning his master ; 
or of a master concerning his slave 5 ox, 
lastly, of a hirer concerning his hireling.” 

The testimony of one partner in favour of 
another, in a matter relative to their joint 
property, is not admissible; because it is in 
some degree in favour of himself. The tes- 
timony, however, of partners, in favour of 
each other, in matters not relating to their 
joint property, xs admissible, because in it 
there is no room for suspicion. The testi- 
mony of a person who has committed a great 
crime, such as mducea punishment, is not 
admissible, because in consequence of such 
crime he is unyiii* The testimony of a 
person who goes naked into the public bath 
is inadmissible, because of his committing a 
prohibited action in the exposure of his 
nakednes.”. 

The testimony of a person who receives 
usury IS inadmissible ; and so, also, of one 
who plays for a stake at dice or chess. The 
evidence of a person guilty of base and low 
actions, such as making water or eatmg his 
victuals on the high road, is not admissible ; 
because where a man is not refrained, by a 
sense of shame, from such actions as these, 
he exposes himself to a suspicion that he 
will not refrain from falsehood. 

The evidence of a person who openly 
inveighs against the Companions of the Pro- 
phet and their disciples is not admissible, 
because of bis apparent want of integrity. 
It is otherwise, however, where a person 
conceals his sentiments in regard to them, 
because in such case the want of integrity is 
not apparent. 

The testimony of gm/nis with respect to 
each other is admissible, notwithstanding 
they be of different religions. 

The Imam A.bu Uanifah iff of opinion that 
a false witness must be stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blows. The two disciples are 
of opinion that be must be scourged and coh- 
flned; and thk also is the opinion of ash- 
Shafi‘1 

The mode of stigmatising a false witness is 
this:— If the witness be a sojourner in any 


public street or market-place, let him be 
sept to that st'reet or market place ; or, if 
otherwise, let him be sent to his own tribe or 
kindred, after the evoning prayers (as they 
are generally assembled in greater numbers 
at that time than any other) ; and let the 
stigmatiser inform the people that the Qazi 
salutes them, and informs them that he has 
detected this person in giving false evidence ; 
that thojr must, therefore, beware of him 
themselves, and likoivise desire others to be- 
ware of him. 

If witnesses retract their testimony prior 
to the Qazi passing any decree, it becomes 
void; if, on the contrary, the Qfwi pass a 
decree, and the witnesses afterwards retract 
their testimony, the decree is not thereby 
rendered void. 

The retraction of evidence is not valid, 
Unless it be made in the presence of the 
Qazi. 

EYIL EYE. Imhatu 'UAin {h\A 
Muhammad was a believer in 
the baneful influence of an evil eye. Asma’ 
bint ‘Umais relates that she said, “ 0 Pro- 
phet, the family of Ja‘far are affected by the 
baneful influences of an evil eye ; may I use 
spells for them or not?” The Prophet said, 
“ Yes, for if there were anything in the world 
which would overcome f^to, it would be 
an evil eye.” (^Mishlcdt^ book xxi. c. i. 
part 2.) 

EXECUTION. The Muhamma- 
dan mode of execution is as follows : — The 
executioner (jalldd) seizes the condemned 
culprit by the right hand, while with a sharp 
sword or axe he aim.? a blow at the back of 
the neck, apd the head is detached at the 
first stroke. This mode of execution is still, 
or was till lately, practised in Muhammadan 
states in India. 

if a Qazi say, I have sentenced such a 
person to be stoned, or to have his hand cut 
off, or to be killed, do you therefore do it ; it 
is lawful for that person to whom the Qazi 
has given the order to carry it out. 

[ And according to Ahu Hanifah, if the Qazi 
order the executioner to cut off tho right 
hand, and the executioner wilfully cut off the 
left, he is not liable to punishmeni. But 
other doctors do not agree with him, 

EXECUTOR. Arabic Tfast (^50^), 
a term also used for tbe testator; 
waMl ‘ala’ I wasiyaJi (^41 ^Jlc 
An executor having accepted his appointment 
in tho presence of the testator, is not after- 
wards at liberty to withdra-w, and any act 
mdicative of his having accepted the position 
of executor binds Mm to fulfil his duties. 

A Muslim may not appoint a slave, or a 
reprobate (/dsig;) or an infldol as his executor, 
and m the event of his doing so, the Qizi 
must nominate a proper substitute. But if 
none of ihe testator’s heirs have attained 
their majority, a slave may be appointed as 
executor until they are of age. 

If joint executors have been appointed and 
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OKO of thorn the Qwl m.tJsfe appoint a 
substitute in office. 

In the cases of infants or absent heirs, the 
e’? 0 cator is entitled lo possess Mm-self pro 
tern of their property, but he oannot trade 
■^vsth his ward’s poi tion. 

If a person die without appointing an 
ozeontor, the next of kiii administers the 
estate, and it is an aiTangement of Muslim 
law that Ms father ia Ms executor and not 
his eldest son. ((Middy uli, vol. ir. p. 664) 

jSXIIiES, The. [MUHikJiBTO.] 

EXISTENCES. The Arabic word 
wi^ud expresses a substance, 

or essence,’ or existence. According to Mu- 
hammadan writers (see Ghiyafiu 'l-Luyhah), 
existences are of three kinds: Wdjibu V- 
wujudf “a necessary existence,” e,q. Almighty 
God; mninkinu “a possible exist- 

ence.” 6 . 1 / the human kind ; niumiam^u ’I- 
wujvd, “ an impossible existence,” e.g. a 
partner with the Divine Being. 

These torins are used by Muhammadan 
Bcltolars when discussing the doctrine of the 
Eternal Trinity with Christian Evangelists. 

EXOECISM. [da'wah.] 
EXPIATION. The doctrine of. 

expiation or atonement for neglected duties, 
sins of omission and commission, is distin- 
guished in the Muslim, roligton from the doc- 
trine of sacrifice ; sacnficoa being strictly 
confined to the ‘Idu l-Azha’, or Feast of 
Sacrifice in the month of pilgrimage 

There are two words employed io the 
Qur’an to express the doctrine of aspiatioii . 
haffurah CSjlitS), from kafr, “ to hide ; and 
Jidyah (^A), from Jidcd^ “to exchange, or 
ransom.” 

( 1 ) Kajfdrak occurs in the following 
verses : — 

Surah v, 49* — 

“And therein (Ex. xxi. 28) have w« enacted 
for them, ' Eif© for life, an eyo for eye, and 
nosQ for nose, auS ear for eat, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wounds retaliation : ’—Whoso 
shall coropTomise it as alms shall have there- 
in tha ssspiation of his xin ; and whoso will 
not fudge by what God hath sent down — Such 
are tbs transgressors.”. 

Sdrah v. .hi,— 

"God. will not punish you for a mistaken 
wi>rd in you - oaths : but he will punish you 
in regard to an oath taken aenoualy Its ez- 
piatim. shall be to feed ten poor persons with 
such Tmddiing food as y© fe4d your own 
families with, or to clothe them ; .or to set 
free a captive. But he who cannot find 
measis. shall fast three days. This ia the 
ezptulson of yoor oaths when ye ahaU have 
sworn.'' 

Surah v. 90 ; — 

“ O believers I kill no game while yo are op 
pilgrimage. ’Whosoever among . you shall 
purposely kill it, shall compensate for It m 
domestio annuals of eqtxal value (according 
to the judgment cl two iwst peiwons "ixuong 
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I you), to be brought as an offering to the 
Ka'bah ; or in txpiafim thereof sWl feed fhe 
poor; or as tbs equivalent of this shall fast, 
that he may taste the ill consequence of his 
deed. God forgiveth what is past; but who- 
ever doeth it again, God will take vengeance 
on him ; for God is mighty and veogeaaee is 
Hia.” 

( 2 ) Fidyak occurs in the following verses : — 

Shrah ti. 1 80 : — 

“ But he amongst you -whp is ill, or on % 
journey, then Set him fast another number ot 
days ; and those who are fit to fast and do not, 
tha expiation of this shaB he the nsaintenance 
of a poor mam And he who of his own 
accord performeth a good work, shall derive 
good from it ; and good shall it be for you to 
fast — if yo knew it.” 

Surah xi. 192 : — 

"Accomplish the Pilgrhnage and 'Visitation 
of the holy places in honour of God ; and if 
ye bo hemmed m by foes, send whatever offer- 
ing shall he tho easiest «nd shave not your 
heads until the offering roach tha place of 
sacrifice. But whoever among you is sick., or 
hath an ailment of the head, must expiate 
by fasting, or alms, or an offering.” 

Sursh Ivn, 33 ; — 

"On that day the hypocrites, both men and 
women, shall eay to those who believe, 

‘ "Tarry for ac, that we may kindle our light 
at yours.’ It shall be said, ‘ Return ye back, 
and seek light for yourselves.' But between 
them shall he set awall with a gateway, within 
wMoh sholi he the Mercy, and in front, with- 
ont it, the Torment, They shall cry to them, 

* tVer© we not with yon ? They shall say, 
*Toal bat ye led yourselves into temptation, 
and ye da'aved, and ve doubted, and the 

f ood things ye- craved deosived you, till the 
oomof God arrived -and the deceiver de- 
ceived. you in regard to God 

“ On that day, therefore, no expiation shall 
be taken from you or from those who be- 
lieve nob ; — your abode the fire 1 — This shall 
be your master! and wretched the joUmey 
thither 1 ’’ 

(3) In thoologioal books the term kaffdratu 
'%-Zvndh^ "tho atonement forsins,” is used for 
the duties of prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and 
pilgrimage There is also a popular saymg that'^ 
ziydraiu V' 9 u 6 «r is kaffdratu t.e. the 

visiting of shrinea of the saints is an atone- 
ment for sins, 

. Theologians define the terms kaffarah and 
fidpnh as expressing that expiation which is 
due to God, whilst Myah and qfsds are that 
wMob it) due to manr rMWESj.aAcsiriCEs.] 
For that expiation vraich is made by free- 
ing a slave, the word, tahrlr ia used, a word 
which impUos setting a slave free for God’s 
sake, although the word does not in any sense 
mean a ransom ox atonement for sin. B 
occurs m the Qur’an, Surah iv. 94, “ 'Whoso- 
ever Itiils a behever hy miata’ke let him fbek 
a bolirfviiig neck " (i.e. & Muslim slave). 

EXTBATAdANOE. Arabic Ismf 
I An. extravagant person or 

M 


1 


EYBS 


prodigal is musrif, or muba^zir, and is con- 
deained in the Qur’an : — 

Surah svii. 28, 29 ; “ Waste not ■waatefully, 
for the -wasteful -were e^srer the brothers of 
the devil; and the de’^'il is ever ungrateful to 
his Lord.” 

Siirah vii, 29 : “0 sons of men, take your 
ornernonts to every mosque; and eat and. 
drink, but he not extravagant, for He loves 
not the extravagant.” 

BYES. Arabic ‘Ayn ((^) ; pi; 

Ui/m, A-yun, A‘ydn. “If a person strike 
another in the eye, so as to force the member 
with its vessels out of the socket, there is no 
retaliation in this case, it being impossible to 
pre.servo a perfect equality in extracting an 
eye But if the eye remain in its place, and 
the sicrht be destroyed, retaliation is to be 
inthctod, as in tbis case equality may be 
effected by extinguishing the sight of the 
offender’s corresponding eye Avith a hot iron.” 
(^Hiduyah^ iv. 294.) 

There is a tradition by Malik that the diyak 
nr “ fine" for blinding one eye is fifteen camels. 
(Mifihkdt. book xiv. 167.) ’ [evil, eye,] 

EZEKIEL. Arabic Hkfl. Kot 

mentioned by name, but there is generally 
supposed to be an allusion to Ezekiel’s vision 
of the dry bones (Ezek, xxxvii, 1) in the 
Qur'an, Surah ii. 244 : — 

“ Dost thou not look at those who left 
their homes by thousands, for fear of death ; 
and God said to them ‘Die,’ and He then 
quicliened them again? ” 

A.l-Baizawi says that a number of Israelites 
fied from their villages either to join in a 
religious war, or for fear of the plague, and 
vftre 8+ruck dead, but Ezeliiel raised them 
to life rgain. 

The Kamalan say he is perhaps the same 
as IZin T-Kifl [zv ’l-kifl.] 

LZEA. Arabic ‘Uzair. The son 

of Sharahya’, the scribe. Mentioned only 
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once by name in the Qur’an, Sflrah is. 
30 , -~ 

“ The Jews say ‘Uzair (Ezra) is a son of 
God ” 

Al-Baiz8Av! .says that during the Babylonish 
captivity Gic laurdt (the law) was lost, and 
that as there Avas no one who remembered 
the law when the .fww.s returned from cap- 
tivity. God raisnd up Ezra from the dead, 
although he bad been buried a hundred 
years. And that when the Jews saw him thus 
raised from the dead, they said he must bo 
the son of God. 

This story is supposed to have been ron- 
vealed in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 261 : — 

” [Hast thou not considered] him Avho 
pa.ssed by a city (^whicJi was Jerusaiern), 
riding upon an ass, and having with him a 
basket of figs and a vessel o f the juice of grapes 
and he was ^Uzair, and it was falling down 
upon its roofs, Nebuchadnezzar having ruined 
It? soxA., vrondering at the power of Uod, 
How will God quicken this after its death? 
— And God caused him to die for a hundred 
years. Then He raised him to life: and He 
said unto him. How long hast thou tarried 
here ■’ — He ans-wered I have tarried a day, or 
part of a day . — For he slept in the first part of 
the day, and was deprived of his life, and was 
reaninated at sunset. He said Nay, thou 
hast tarried a hundred years ; but look at 
tby food and thy drink : they have not be- 
come changed by time: and look at thine 
ass . — And he beheld it dead, and its bones white 
and shining.-^ fVe have done this that thou 
niayrsi know, and that We may make thee a 
sign of the resurrection unto men. And look 
a t the bones oy thine nss, how We will raise 
them ; then We will clothe them wiili flesh. 
(So he looked at them, and they had become put 
together, and v.c,re clothed with fiesh, and hfe 
was breathed into it, and it brayed. There- 
fore when it had been made manifest to him 
be said, I know that God is able to accom- 
plish everything.” 


F. 


FAr Booty obtained from 

infidels. According to Muhammad ibn Tahir, 
Jai'iB booty taken from a country which sub- 
mits to Islam without resistance, as distin- 
guished from ghanimah, or plunder. The 
l^akiah *Umar said it was the special pri- 
vilege oiuhe Prophet to take booty as well as 
plunde " (privilege not permitted to any other 
prophet- 

‘Auf ibn Malik says the Prophet used to 
divide booty on the same day he took it, and 
would give two shares to a man with a wife, 
and only one share to a man without one. 
{Aiishkdf, book xvii. c. xii.) 

FAITH. [iMAN.J 

FAIZ-I-AQDAS Per- 

sian) Oommumcations of divine 
grace made to angels and prophets and other 
superior intelligences. 


al-PAJR “ The Daybreak.” 

The title of the x.xxxixth Surah of the 
Qm-’an, in the first verse of which the word 
occurs. 

FA’L (j^). A good omen, as dis- 
tinguished from tiydrah, “ a bad omen.” 

Muhammad is related to have said, “ Do 
not put faith in a bad omen, but rather take 
a good one.” The people asked, “ What is a 
good omen ? ” And he replied, “ Any good 
word which any of you ’may hear.” 

Ibn ‘Abbas says, “The Prophet used to 
take good omens by men’s names, but he 
would not take bad omens," 

Qat‘au ibn Qabisah say,s, “ The Prophet 
forbade taking omens from the running of 
animals, the flight of birds, and from throw- 
ing pebbles, -which were done by the idolators 
of Arabia.” (Mishkdt, book xxi, o. ii.) 

It is, howevei*, vary commonly practised 



AL-PALAQ 

amongst t/he Muhammadans of India. For 
example, if a person sLait out on an impor- 
tant, jom ney, and he meet a woman first, lie 
will taku it as a bad omen, and if he meet a 
man be will regaid it as a good one. 

&L-FALAQ ‘‘The Day- 

break ” 'I’be titlo of the cxriith Sfu'ah of the 
Qur’an. The word signiflee cleoving, and de- 
notes the, bj’eaking forth of the ligtit from the 
darkness 

PALL, The (of Adam). Is known 

amongst Muslim writers as zallatu Adam^ 

“ ill© ffl U,” or dip of x\dam. The term zallah, 
"'■a slip” or “error," being applied to pro- 
phets, but not zamh, " a sm,” which they say 
Prophets do not commit. 

The following is the account of Adam’s 
as given in the Qur’an, fiurah ii. 33: — 

“ And v.e said, ‘0 Adam ! dwell thou and 
thy wife in tlio Garden, ami cat ye plentifully 
therefrom wherever ye list ; hnt to this tree 
corno not nigh, lest ye become of the Lran.s- 
gveasorp.' 

“But Satan made them slip (azaliaJmvio) 
from It, and caused their banishment from 
the place in which they were. And we said. 

* Got ye down, the one of you an enemy to the 
other; and there shall he for you in the 
earth a dwelling-place, and a provision for a 
time.’ ” 

Surah vii 18-24 . — 

And. 0 Adam! dwell thou and thy Svifo 
in Paradise, and cat ye vvhence ye will, bat to 
this tree approach not, lest ye boooino of the 
unjust doors.’ 

“ Then Satan whispered thf^m to show 
them their nakcdne.ss, which had heeirbidden 
from Iherii both. And he said, ‘This m-o 
hath your Ltord forbidden you, only lost ye 
Should become angels, oi lest ye shooid be- 
come immortalb.’ 

“ And bo bware to them both, ^ Verily i 
am unto yon one who couusellQth aright.’ 

So he begTiiled them by deceits . and 
when they had tasted of the tree, their naked- 
n.e.ss appeared to them, and they began to 
sew together upon thomseivee the leaves of 
the garden. And their Lord called to them, 

* Did I not forbid you this troe, and did I not 
say to you/* Verily. Satan it> ymr declared 
enemy ” ? ’ 

“ They said, ‘ 0 our Lord! With ourselrea 
have we den It unjustly, if thou forgive us 
not and have pity on us, we shall surely be 
of those who perish.’ 

He said. • Get ye dowm, the one of you an 
enemy to tho other; and on earth shall be 
youi dwelling, and your provision for a 
season ’ 

“ Ho said. • On it shall ye live, and on it 
shall ye dio, and from it shall ye be taken 

f/iTth ’ 

Suiah x-K. U4-120!- 

» And of old We made a covenant with 
Adam; but he forgafe i/ and we found no 
firmae.s3 o/ purpose in him. 

“ And when We said to tho angels, Fall 
down and worship Auam,’ they worshipped 
all. save EMis, mho refused, and W> said, 
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‘ 0 Adam I this truly is a foe to thee and to 
thy wife. Let him not therefore drive you 
out of the garden, and ye become wretched ; 

For to thee is it granted that thou shalb 
not hunger therein, neither shalt thou be 
naked ; 

And that thou shaft not thirst therein, 
neither shaft thou parch with heat ’ ; 

“But isatan w'hispcved him: said he, ‘0 
Adam I shall I .shew thee the tree of Eternity, 
and tho Kingdom that failcth not ? ’ 

“And they both ate thereof, and their 
nakedness appeared to them, and they began 
tc sew of the leaves of the Garden to cover 
them, and Adam disobeyed his Lord and 
went astiay 

“Afterwards his Lord chose him for him- 
self, and uas burned towai’ds him, and guided 
him.” 

The Muslim Oommentators a-'e much per- 
plexed as to the scone of the lall of Adam. 
Fnim the texf of tlie Qtu'’itn it would appear 
that the Paradise spoken of was in heaven 
and not on earth; and tho tradition, that uhen 
Adam was cast foith he fell on the island of 
Ceylon, weuld support this view, But al. 
Baizawi says some .say the Garden of F.don 
was situated either In the country of the 
PhiUstines or in Fans, and that Adam was 
cast out of it and sent in the direction ol 
Hiuduatan. But this mcsv Uu rejects, and 
maintains that tho Garden of Eden was in the 
heavens, and that Ihf? fall occurred before 
Adam and Eve inliahited bids earth of ours. 
{^EUEN.] 

The "Muhammadan commentators are silent 
as to the etfocts of Adam’s fail upon the 
human race. 

FALSE WITNESS. The Imara 

Abh Hanifalt is of opinion that s false wit- 
ness must be publicly stigmatised, but not 
chastised wnth blows; but the Imams ash- 
SbiXfi-i, Yusuf, and Muhammad are of opinion 
that he should be scouiged and imprisoned. 

In the Law of Moses, a false witness was 
punished with the punishment of the o&ence 
it sought to estalilish. Deut. ss. 19^- “ Thou 
shall do unto him as he had thought to do 
unto his brolhor.” (evuienob.] 

FAN^A’ (»Li). Extinction. The 

last stage in the ^ufiistic journey, [su- 

PII3M.] 

FAQiH A Muhammadan 

lawyer or theologian. The term is still re- 
tained in Spanish as alfaqui. [nOH.] 

FAQIR (j^)- Persian darwesTi 
The Arabic word faqir signifies “ poor ” ; bat 
it is used in the sense of being in need of 
mercy, and poor in the sight of God, lather 
than in need of worldly assistance. Jt>arwesh 
is a Persian woi-d, derived from dar, “a 
door,” *.e. those who beg from door to door. 
The terms are generally used for those who 
lead a religious life. Eeligious faqire are 
divided into two great classes, the ba >,har* 
(with the law), or those who govern their 
conduct according to the principles of Islam ; 









and the be, shar the Saw), or those 

who do not rule their li^es aecording to the 
prmoiples ot any religions ereed, althongh 
they Cali themaelsds Mnsnlmana The for* 
mer are called sSiik, or traToilers on thdi 
pathway (tarJqah') to h.&&vm ■; and tii© latter 
are either asad (free), or ma/sub (abstracted). 
The sdlik smbxac© the various religious 
orders who perform the zikrs, described in 
the article 21KE. 

The MaJ&ub faqirs are totally absorbed in 
religious reverie. The Azdd shave their 
beards, whiskers, nxouatachios, eye*brows,^ind 
aye-lashea, and lead lives of celibacy. 

The Azdd and Maj^uh faqsra can scarcely 
ho said to ha MuhammadanB, as they do not 
say the regular prayers or observe the ordi- 
nances of Islam, 80 that a description of their 
various seets does not fall within the hmits of 
this work The Salik faqirs are divided into 
very numerous orders ; but their obief differ- 
ence consists in their sihiiak, or chain of 
succession, from their great teachers, the 
Khalifaha Abu Bakr aud'Afi, who are said 
to have been the iouncLoia o| the religious 
order of faqira. 

It is impossible to become acquainted witli 
all the rales and ceremonies of the riumorous 
orders of faqirs; for, like those of the Free- 
masons and other secret societies, they are 
not divulged to the unimtiated. 

The doctrines oi the darwesb orders are 
those of the §ufi mystics, and their religious 
oeremonies consist of exereiBea called 2j/ers, or 
“ recitals.” [ziku, siiFi/aM ] 

M. D'Ohsson, in his celebrated work <ni the 
Ottoman Emptre, traces the origin of the 
order of faqirs to the time of Muhammad 
himself : — 

. “ lu the first year of the Hijrah, forty-five 
citizens of Makkah joined themselves to as 
many others of al-Madinah. They took an 
oath of fidelity to the doctrines of their Pro- 
phet, and formed a sect or fraternity, the 
object of which was to establish auiong 
themselves* a eommunity of property, and to 
perform every day certain religious jcractieas 
in a spirit of penitence and mortifidation. To 
distii 4 i™si» thomaelves from otner Muham- 
madans, they took the name or ^ufia. 
[fitJBUSss.] This name, which later was at- 
tributed to the most zealous jpartizans of 
Islam, ia the same stiil in use to Indicate any 
Musulman who retires from the world to 
study, to lead a life of pious contemplation, 
and to follow the most painful exercises of an 
exaggerated devotion. To the name of Sufi 
they added also that of faqir, because their 
maxim was to renounce the goods of 'the 
earth, and to live in an entire abnegation of 
all worldly enjoyments, following thereby the 
words of the IVoiihet, al-faqru fakhrit or 
Poverty is my pride.’ Following their ox- 
anapld, Abu Bakr and ‘All established, even 
durir^ the life-time of the Prophet and under 
Ms own eyes, religious orders, over* which 
each presided, with Zifcrs or peculiar reli- 
gious oxeroiaes, established hy them sepa- 
rately, and a vow taken by each of the volun- 
tary disbiplea forming them. On his decease, 


Abu Bakr made over hss ctffic®_of president to 

one Salmanu l-Farisi. and "All to al-Hasanu 

’I-Basri, and each of these chargeB were con- 
secrated under the title Knalitah. or suc- 
cessor. The two first Bucoeasofs followed 
the example of the lyjalifaua of Isliiai, and 
transmitted it to their successors, and these 
iutui'n to others th© most aged and vsnar. 
able of their fratermty Homa among them, 
led by the delirsusn of the imagination, wan- 
dered a way from the primitive rules of their 
aoetetyyand con%’'orted, from time to tune 

these fralarnitiea into m multitude ol roHgioua 

orders, 

“ They were doubtlessly emboldened in 
this enterpriftfl by that of a reeluee who, in 
the Lhipty-oeventh year of th® Hijrah (a.d. 
657 ) formed the first order of anchorets of 
the greatest austerity, named Uwaio al-Karam, 
a uatiiv© of Karu, in yaraan, who one day 
aimouneed that the archangel Gabriel had 
appealed to him in a droara, and in the 
name of the Eternal God comraanded Mm to 
withdraw from the world, and to give himself 
up to a life of contemplatjon and penitence 
This visionary pretended also to have received 
from that heavenly visitor the plan of hia 
future couduct, and the ruins of his institu- 
tioa These ooiteisiad in a continual absti- 
ncnce. in ratiiemeiit from society, in on aban- 
doftmenfc of the pleasures of innocent nature, 
and a tho recital of an Infinity of prayers 
day and uight (Z/krs) ITwais oven added to 
these pracUesa, Ha want so fru' as 1 0 draw 
out his leoth, ill honour, it is said, of th® 
Px'ophet, who had lest two of his own in the 
eelcbvatad battle of Ilhnd. 0 « required his 
disciples to make the same sacrifice. He 
pretended Uiat all these who wonld be ospe* 
cially favoured, hy heaven, anti really called 
ta the exereisoB of his Qrdor, should lose 
their taeUi in a supeniataral manuei: : that an 
angel should draw out their toetli whilst in 
the midst of a deep sleep ; and that 011 n wakou- 
ing they .shoula find tliem by their bedside. 
The experienoea of auch. a vocidion were 
doubtless too severe to attract many prose- 
lytes to the order ; it only oujoyed a eertaiu 
degree of attraction for fanatics and Credu- 
lously ignorant people during the first days 
of Islam Since Ihm it has raniained in 
Yaman, where it originated, and where its 
paxtisana were always but few in Biimber.” 

It was about a n, 4 S (*.», 766 ), that the 
Shaikh Alwan, a mystic teaewnad for his' 
religious fervour, founded the first regular 
order of faqirs, now known as the Aiwani^akf 
With its special rules and religious exeiciaes, 
although aimilar asaooiations of meu without 
strict nilos hud existed from the days of Abu 
Bakr, tbo first Khalifah, And although 
there is the formal declaration of Muham- 
mad, Let ibore be no monasticism in IsIhuj,” 
still tho inotraatioiis of Eastern racoa to a 
solitary and a contemplative life, carried it 
even against the positive opposition of ortho- 
dox Islam, and now there is scarcely a 
manlawi hr learned man of reputation in 
Islam who is not a member of some religious 
order. 


FAaiR' 

Bach cetitury gava birth to now orders, 
named after their respeotivo founders, but in 
the present day there is no means of ascer- 
tainitiff the autual number oi these associa- 
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tbs work already quoted, gives a list of 
thirty-tYJf) orders, but it is by no means coin- 
probensiTe. 


Sadu ’d-Diu . 


Haji Bakhtash 


Umar Ediahvati 

, , 

Zainn M-Din 


Abdu ’1 Ghani . 

. 




Poitiider’E Shrmf; 

A.H. 

Jeddah , 

149 

Parnascus? 

161 

Jabal Bastam 

gfil 

Baghdad 

295 

Baghdad 

m 

Baghdad 

57fi 

EaghdM 

802 

Kbawazim 

617 

Makkah 

656 

Oonyah . 

6T2 

Tanta, Egypt 

67S 

Qasri Arifaa 

m 

Damascus 

7S(> 

Kir Sher 

736 

Oasearea 

BOO 

Kufah . 

838 

Adriauople 

870 

Angora 

876 

Chin lame 

890 

Aleppo . 

902 

Oonatantinople 

93S 

Cairo 

940 

M».gaesift 

951 • 

Constajitinopls 

959 

Broosa 

888 

Constantinople 

1001 

Madinab 

1010 i 

Alwalt . 

1079 

Iiemnos 

1100 

Oonstantiuople 

1162 

Oonstantinopie 

13 46 

Oonstantinoplo 

1164 



Kb adifab. *AU, gave birth to ail tbe others. 
Each o’'der has its si/nluh, ox chain of 6UC“ 
cession, frofia one of these two great 
founders. 

The Naqshbaadiyah, who are the followers 
of Khwajjab Plr Muhammad Naqehband, are 
a very numerous order. They usually par* 
foiua the Zihr~i~Kl\afl, or sEent devotions, 
described in the account of ssikb. 

The first duty of the members of this 
Order is to recite, daily, particular pravera, 
called the Mdhm McJiyaydii ; once, at lo&sfc, 
the Istighfar (Prayer for Forgiveness) : seven 
times the saldmdt\ seven times the Fmihak 
(first chapter of the Que’da); nine times dri 
chapter of the Qur'an called Inslurdh (Chapter 
xciv.); lastly, the I^lds r Chapter oxii.> 
To these are added, the ceremomes. tsahed 
Zikr. [^ziKK.} 

Fpr those recitals they meet together once 
a week. Ordinarily, this is on Thursday, 
and after the fifth prayer of the day, so 
that it occurs after night-fall. In each city, 
suburb, or quarter, the taemhers of this 
association, divided into different bodies^ 
asseipble at the bouse of their respective pir 
or shai kh, where, seated, they perform thdr 





pious exercises with the most perfect gra- 
vity. The shaikh, or any other brother in 
ms stead, chants the prayers which constitute 
the association, and the aa-,omblv respond in 
chorus, “Hu (He V’ or •• Allah 1 » In some 
cities, the h-aqsiihandnah have especial 
halls consecrated wholly to this puipose, 
and then the shaikh only is distinguished 
from the othci brelhren by a special turban. 

JLhe liakhta^hiyab was f, undod by t> 
native of Bukhara, anu is celebrated' us 
being the order which eicniually gave birth 
to the fanatical order o]’ .lamssaries. The 
sjTOboJ of their order is the mystic girdlo, 
which they put oil and on seven times, 
saying 

roshy “P greediness, and unbind gene- 

5. “I tie up anger, and unbind meekness.” 
d. “I tie up avarice, and unbind piety '' 

^P ignoiaiK t\ and unbind the feai 

01 G-od. 

pa.sbinn, and unbind the Jove 

of God.’ 

6. “I tie up hunger, and unbind (spirituan 
contentment.” 

“ I tie up Satanism and unbind Dirine- 

ness. 

^ The MaulawTyab are the moiil popular reli- 
gious order of faqirs in the Turkish empire, j 



THS MAlTLAWi OB DAHiTCINa DABWBSH. 

They aie called by Europeans, who witness 
their gikrs and various religious perform- 
ances at Constantinople and Cairo, the 
“ dancing ” or “ whirling” darweshes. They 
were^ founded by the Maulawi Jalalu ’d-din 
ai -Humi, the i enowiied author of the 
a book much read in Persia, and, indeed, in 
all parts of Islam. 

They have sei vice at their talcya,h,ov “ con 
rent,’ every Wednesday and Sunday at two 
0 elocki There are about twenty performers. 


with high round fell caps and brown mantles 
At a given signal they all fall flat on the* 
faces and use and ivalk .slowlv round ard 
round with tlicir anus folded, bowirm aS 
turning slowly so\ cnil f imt..., 'piiej ih^n < net 





the MAUI.AVV1 oil .JAyciNG PARtVESH 

off their mantles and appesr in Jornr bpi] 
shaped petticoats and jackets, and theS bcRin 
0 .spin, i evolving, rlaiunrig ami laming with 
extraordinary velocily [/cikb .1 ^ 



rUE MAULAWI OR UANOlNti UARWESH. 


SaiS ‘Sf M celebrated 

north-woM(‘OTM«?“(,fi'’5l Maulswiafn tie 

.rSr ”S^’.raur“,r t”-'* ?< 



FAQIR 

sraging was the f(3od and support of the soul 

th.“a,^'5 4e>»rib,d to 

tne artirle on zncn. 

r were foun.led bv Saivid 

alu d-dm, of Bukhru-a. They are niet 

a popular order in 
min comprise a number of learned 

dm of followers of Shihabu ’d- 

din of Suhrward of al-‘Lraq. These are 
“°^^uoted orders of ba shar‘ faqirs. 
i he he shur'- faqirs are very numerous, 
ho most popular order in India is that 
qI-v! Tr ^’“’daiuyah, founded by Zinda 
Shah Murdur, of Syria, whose shrine is at 

have sprung 

Tnii5'' the bazaL-s 5 

m a knot. _ 7 he Rufadyah order is also a nume- 
rous one in some parts of India. They prac- 
ise the most severe diseipline. and mortify 
lemselyps by boating their bodies. They are 

hr^ ^""hllgypt as the “Fowl, 

'iig Darwesbes. 

Another well-known order of darweshes is 
ibe Qri/undarimk. or‘' Wandering Darweshes.” 
founded by Qalandar Yusuf al-AndalusT. a 



■A QAUA.Nr-.AR. (Browu,) I 

native of Spain. He was for a linit- a member 
of the Bakhtushis ; but having boon dismissed 
riotn. the ho oslahlish^d onti oi: his own 

with the obligation of perpetual travelling.’ 

1 he Qalandar faqir is a prominent character 
.n Eastern romanoc- 

Each order is established on different prin- 
jiples, and has it.s ru!e.s and statutes and 
leouhar devotions. These characteristics ex - 
lend even to the garments worn by their fol- 
owers. Each order has, in fad , a particular 
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dress, and amongst the greater part of them 
this is chosen so as to mark a difference in 
that of the shai^ from that of the ordinary 
members. It is perceived principally in the tur- 
bans, the shape of the coat, the colours, and the 
nature of the stuff of which the dresses are 
made. The shaikhs wear robes of green or 
white cloth; and any of those who in winter 
line them with fur, use that kind called petit 
gris and zibaline martin. Pew darweshes use 



A RUFaU in ECbTATiC.<i. {Bllhi'll.) 

■^^^Ibeir dreso. Black orwhitefelt dresses 
called ‘add’, such as are made in some of the 
cities of Anatolia, are tbo most usual. Those 



THE SHAIKH OE THE DANCING- DARWESHES AT 
CAIRO, (JProni n Photograph,) 

who wear black felt are tbe Jalwattis and 
the^Qadiiis, The latter hare adopted it for 
their boots, and muslin for their turbans, 



Soin 0 , Bush ai5 ttie Maulawiss and tlae Ba-ktis, 
WBa,? tali Saps called ku/dhs^mado also of felt ; 
and others, snch as the Rufa-is, use sl^ort 
caps called Taqiyah, to which is added a 
coay>se cloth. The head-dress of almost all 
the dayweahos is cnilpd taj\ which signifies 
e “ crown.' Tbeaa turbans are of different 
forms, either from the manner in which the 
rauclln ,ia folded, or by the cut of the cloth 
wMcJi covers tha top of the head. The cloth 


AST EarPTiAK B'AKiB. (Ffom a Phoiograph.} 

in several gores. Some have four, as the 
Adharans ; some tiix. as the Qadirls and 
the Sa‘dis ; tie Gulghanis have eight ; the 
Ba^.taahia twelve , and the Jalwatls eighteen. 



places under bis ana-pit or forehead, to lean 
upon when he meditates, or an iron or brass 
bar on which there is a little artificial hand 
wherewith to scratch his unwa-shed body a 
bag made of lamo-.sldn, a hashkui or beg- 
gar’s wallet 

Generally, all the dai‘we.she.s alloys their 
beards and' mustauhios to grow. SomBi of the 
orders —the Qadirls, Rufads, Khalwa-tis, Oul- 
shaois, Ja]v.'atis, and the Nura VI- 'Imf®— still 
v/ear long hair, in momory of the aspge of the 
Prophet and several of nis diwiplea. Some 
allow their hair to fail over theix shoulders i 
others tie it up and put it under their turban. 

Whilst private Mueulmans .are in th® habit 
of holding rosaries of beads as a pastime, the 
dax-weshes do the same, only in a spirit of 
religion and piety. Tlreso i-osariss have 
thirty -throe, sisty-aix, or niaoty-nino beads, 
which is the number of tho ^itrihules of the 
Divinity (^goj>]. Sonus ha vo them always in 
their bends, others in the-r girdles ; and all 
requhed to reoUe, sevartri times during 
theday, the partiouiar prayers of their order. 
[tasbu?.! 

The mdiridufil who dasiree to enter aa 
order is received i.j an assembly of the fra- 
ternity, presided over by the shaikh, who 
touches hjs hand and breathes in his ear 
three times tho words, ” Ld ilAha iUa 'Udh ” 
(“There is no god bat 6od”;. comraanding 
him to repeat them 101. 151. m 301 times 
each day This casemony is called tho 
Tattfin. Th® recipient, fftithful to the orders 
oi his chier. obligates bnnaelf to epead his 
time iu perfect retirement, and to-repori. to 
the fihflish th'p -visions or dreams which ha 
may haye aiiriug the course of his novitiaio 
These dreams, besides oharacteiiehig' the 
sanctity of his vocation, and hn spiritual 
advancement in the order, servo likewise as 
so many snpernatural moans to direct thp 
sh aikh regarding the periods when he may 
again breath® in th© ear of the neophyte the 
second words of the initiation, “(Fd AVak!'* 
('* 0 God ] ”)» sad fiuceesaively all the others 
to the last, “ 3 a Qahhar t** (“ O avongeful 
God I ”). The full complement of this eser- 
C1S9 ia called Cfiilleh, ov “forty days,” a 
period scmotiines even louger, aceording to 
the dispositions, snore or loss favourable, of 
the eandidate. Arrived at the last grade of 
his novitiate, he is then supposed to have 
fully ended his career, called Tahnilu ’a- 
Stiluk, and acquired the de^ee of perfec- 
tion for his solemn admission into the corps 
to which he has devoted himself. During 
all his novitiate, the recipient hears the name 
of Alurld, or “ Disciple,” and the shaikh who 
directs him in this pretended Celestial career 
takes the title of Murshid, or “ Spiritual 
Onide.” 

The founder of the Alwanis laid out the 
first rales of this novitiate ; they vrero sult- 
sequently perfected hy the institution of the 
Qadiris, and more so by the Kh alwatls.. 
The darweshee of these two last societies are. 
distinguished iu some countries by the deco- 
ration of their turban, on the top of whloh 
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are embroidered the "words “ Ln xlSha ilia 
'llSk ” (There is no god but God). 

The tests of the novice among the Maula- 
"wis seem to be still more se^vere, and the 
reception of these dervishes is attended "with 
ceremonies peculiar to their order. The 
aspirant is required to labour in the convent 
or takyah 1,001 successire days in the lowest 
grade, on which account he is called the 
karrd kolah (jackal). If he fails in this 
service only one day, or is absent one 
night, be is obliged to recommence his novi- 
tiate. The chief of the kitchen, or ashjt- 
hashl, one of the most notable of the dar- 
weshes, presents him to the shaikh, who, 
seated in an angle of the sofa, receives him 
amid a general assembly of all the darweshes 
of the convent. The candidate kisses the 
hand of the shaikh, and takes a seat befoi-e 
him on a mat, which covers the floor of the 
hall. The chief of the kitchen places his 
right hand on the neck, and his left hand on 
the forehead of the novice, whilst the shaikh 
takes off his cap and holds it over his head, 
reciting the following Pei-sian distich, the com- 
position of the founder of the order ; — 

“ It is true greatness and felicity to close 
the heart to all human passions ; the aban- 
donment of the vanities of this world is the 
happy effect of the victorious strength given 
by the grace of our Holy Prophet.” 

These verses are followed by the exor- 
dium of the Takhir, '*Allaku aHar—Qo6. is 
great,” after which the shai^ covers the 
head of the new darwesh, who now rises and 
places himself with the Ashjibashi in the 
middle of the hall, where they assume the 
moat humble posture, their bands crossed 
upon the breast, the left loot over the right 
foot, and the head inclined towards the left 
shoTilder. The shai]^ addresses these words 
to the head of the kitchen : — 

“May the services of this darwesh, thy 
brother, he agreeable to the throne of the 
Eternal, and in the eyes of ottr Pir (the 
foonder of the order); may his satisfaction, 
his felicity, and his glory grow in this nest 
of the humble, in the cell of the poor; 
let us exclaim ‘ Hu / ’ in honour of our 
MaulawL” 

They answer “ Hu ! ” and the accepted 
novice, ariaihg from his place, kisses the 
hand of the shaikh, who at this moment 
addresses to hinl some paternal exhortations 
on the subject of the duties of his new condi- 
tion, and closes by ordering all the darweshes 
of the meeting to recognise and embrace their 
new brother. 

The following is said to be the usual 
method of admitting a Muhammadan to the 
oi’der of a ha shar' faqir in India. Ha-ving 
first performed the legal ablutions, the marirf 
(disciple) seats Mmseif before the murshid 
(spiritual guide). The murshid then takes 
the murid’s rigM hand, and requires of him. 
a confession of sin. according to the following 
form; — 

“ I 6,sk forgiveness of the great God than 
Whom there is no other deity, the Eternal, 
the Everlasting, the Living One; I turn to 
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[ Him for repentance, and beg His grace and 
forgiveness.” 

I This, or a similar form of repentance, is 
repeated several times. The murid then 
repeats after the murshid : — 

“ I beg for the favour of God and of the 
Prophet, and I take for my guide to God 
such a one (here naming the murshid) not to 
change or to separate from him. God is our 
witness. By the great God. There is no 
deity but God. Amen.” 

The murshid and the murid then recite 
the first chapter of the Qur’an, and the murid 
concludes the ceremony by kissing the 
mui'shid’s hand. 

After the initiatory rite, the murid under- 
goes a series of instructions, including the 
zikrs, which he is reqtiired to repeat daily. 
The mm-id frequently visits his murshid, and 
sometimes the mufshids proceed on a circuit 
of visitation to their disciples. The place 
where these “ holy men ” sit down to instruct 
the people is ever afterwards held sacred, a 
small flag is hoisted on' a tree, audit is fenced 
in. Such places are called “ takyah,” and are 
protected and kept free from pollution by 
some faqir engaged for the purpose. 

Another account of the admission of a 
murid, or “ disciple,” into the order of Qadi- 
riyah faqlrs, is given, by Tawakknl Beg in the 
Journal Asiatique : — 

“ Having been introduced by Akhund 
Mulla Muhammad to Shai^ Mulla Shah, my 
heart, through frequent intercourse with 
him, was filled with such a burning desire 
to arrive at a true knowledge of the mystical 
science, that I found no sleep by night, nor 
reet by day. When the initiation commenced, 
I passed the whole night without sleep, and 
repeated innumerable times the Suratu ’i- 
Ikhlas ; — 

* Say: *He is God alone ; 

God the eternal : 

He begetteth not, and He is not be*- 
gotten : 

And there is none like unto Him.’ 

(Surah oxii.) 

“ Whosoever repeats this Surah one hundred 
times can accomplish all his vows. I desired 
that the shailrh should bestow on me his 
love. No sooner had I finished my task, 
than the heart of the shaijjfe became full of 
sympathy for me. On the following night I 
was conducted to his presence. During the 
whole of that night he concentrated his 
thoughts on me, whilst I gave myself up to 
in-ward meditation. Thre6 nights passed in 
this way.. On the fourth night the shaikh 
said : — Let Mulla San^im >and Salih Beg, 
who are very susceptible to ecstatic emo- 
tions, apply their spiritual energies to Ta- 
wakkul Beg.’ 

“ They did so, whilst I passed the whole 
night in meditation, with my face turned to- 
ward Makkah. As the morning drew near, 
a little light came into my mind, but I could 
not distinguish form or colour. After the 
morning prayers, I was taken to the shai^ 
who bade me inform him of my mental 
state, I replied that I had seen a light with 
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ray hirvard eye. On iteaiing this, th.e ahaikh , 
became animated and said • • Thy heart is 
dark, hut the time is come when I wilt show j 
myself clearly to thee.’ Ho then ordeied 
me to sit down in hont of him, and to im- 
press his features on my mmd. Then having 
blindfolded me, he ordered me to concentrate 
all my thoughts upon him. I did so, and in 
an instant, by the spiritual help of the shai kh. 
my. heart opened. He asked me what [ saw. 

I said that T saw another Tawakkul Beg and 
another Mulla Shah. The bandage was then i 
removed, and I saw the ahaikh in front of j 
me. Again they covered my face, and 1 
again I aaw him with my inward eye. ' 
Astonishedv 1 cried: ‘0 master! whether I j 
look with my bodily eye, or with my spiritual 
Sight, it is always you I see.' I then saw a 
dazzhng figtu'e approach me. The shaikh 
told me to say to the apparition, ‘What is 
your name?’ In my spiiit I put the ques- 
tion, and the flgm*e answered to my heait ; 

‘ I am ‘Abdu ’1-Qadir al- Jilani, I have already 
aided thee, thy heart is opened.’ Much 
affected, I vowed that in honour of the saint, 

I would repeat the whole Qur’an every Friday 
night. 

“ Mulla Shah then said : ‘ The spiritual 
woi'ld has been shown to thee in all its 
beauty.’ I then rendered perfect obedience 
to the shail^. The following day I saw the 
Prophet, the chief Companions, and legions of 
saints and angels. After three mouths I en- 
tered the cheerless region in which the 
figures appeared no more. During the whole 
of this time the shai^ continued to explain 
to me the mystery of the doctrine of the 
Unity and of the kuowlege of God ; but as 
yet he did not show me the absolute reality. 

It was not until a year hart passed that I 
arrived at the true conception of unity. Then 
in words such as these I told the shaikh of 
my inspiration. ‘I look upon the body as 
only dust and water, 1 regard neither my 
heart nor my soul, alas I that in separation 
from Thee (God) so much of my life has 
passed. Thm ivert I and I kneio it nut’ 
The shai kh was delighted, and said that the 
truth of the umon "with God was now clearly 
revealed to me. Then addi-essiag those who 
were present, he said ; — 

=‘ ‘ "Tawakkul Beg learnt from me the doc- 
trine of the Unity, his inward eye has been 
opened, the spheres of colours and of images 
have been shown to him. At length, he 
entered the colourless region. He has now 
attained to the Unity ; doubt and scepticism 
henceforth have no power over him. No one 
sees the Unity with the outward eye, till the 
ba’ward eye gains strength and power.’ ” 

Each insthution imposes on its darweshea 
the obligation to recite certain passages at 
different times of the day in private, as well 
as in common with others. Several have 
also practices which are peculiar to them- 
selves, and which consist in dances, or rather | 
religious circular movements. In each con- 
vent there is a room consecrated to these 
exorcises. 'Nothing is simpler than its con- 
straction; it contains no ornaments of any 


nature ; the middle of the room, toned to- 
wards Maklmh, contains a niche or mihrdb, in 
front of which is a small carpet, mostly made 
of the skin of a sheep, on which the shaito of 
the community reclmos ; over the niche the 
name of the founder of the order is written. 
In some halls this inscription is suimounted 
by two others — one eontaimug the Confession 
of 'Faith, and the other the words Biamil- 
lah,” &c. (“ In the name of God, the most 
Clement and Merciful.”) In other.s are seen 
on the wall to the right and the left of the 
niche tablets, on winch are written in large 
letters the name of God (Allah), that of Mu- 
hammad, and those of the four first Khalifahs. 
At others are seen the names of al-Hasan 
and al-Hnsain, grandsons of the Prophet, 
and some verses of the Qui'’au, or others of a, 
moral character. 

The exercises which are followed in these 
halls are of various kinds, a description of 
wMeh is given in the account of zikb. 

The more zealous faqirs devote themselves 
to the moat austere acta, and shut themselve.s 
up in theii’ cells, hO as to give themselves up 
for whole hours to prayer and meditation ; 
the others pass very often a whole night in 
pronouncing the words Hu and AllaJi, or 
rather the phiaso, Ld liaka did ’lldli. So as 
to diive away sleep from their eyes, some of 
them stand for whole nights in very uncom- 
fortable positions. They ait with their feet 
on the groimd, the two hands resting upon 
their knees . they fasten themselves in this 
attitude by a band of leather passed over 
theii neck and legs. Others tie their hair 
with a cord to the ceiling, and call this usage 
Chilleh^ There are some, also, who devote 
themselves to an absolute retirement from 
the world, and to the most rigid abstinence, 
living 'only on bread and water for twelve 
days successively, in honour of the twelve 
Imam.s of the race of ‘Ali. This retirement is 
called J^atwah. They jiretend that the 
shaikh ‘Amr Khalwait uas the first to fol- 
low it, aiid that he often practised it. They 
add that one day, having loft his retirement, 
he heard a celestial voice saying, “ 0 'Amr 
Khalwati, why dost thou abandon us ? ’' and 
that, faithful to this oracle, he felt himself 
obliged to consecrate the rest of his days to 
works of penitence, and even to institute an 
order undei the name of Edialwatis, a name 
signifying living in retirement.” For this 
reason, darwoshes of this order consider it 
their duty, more than any others, to hvo in 
solitude and abstiaenoo. The more devoted 
among them observe sometimes a painful 
fast of forty days consecutively, called by 
them al~ar¥aun (forty). Amongst them all 
their object is the expiation of their sins, the 
sanctification of their lives, and the glorifica- 
tion of Islam J the prosperity of the state, and 
the general aalvalion of the Muhammadan 
people. The most ancient and the greatest 
of the orders, such as the Alwania the Ad- 
hamis, the Qadins, the Rufa'is, tbie Kaqsh- 
bandis, the Ebalwatia, &c., are considered as 
the cardinal orders; for which reason thev 
call themselves the TJ^uJs, or “ Originals, 
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They give to the others the names of the | 
Furu\ or “Branches.” signifying thereby 1 
secondary ones, to designate their filiation i 
or emanation from the first. The order of 
the Naqshbandis and Khalwatis hold, how- 
erer, the first rank in the temporal line ; the 
one on account of the conformity of its sta- 
tutes to the pi’inciples of the ten first con- 
fraternities, and to the lustre which causes j 
the grandees and principal citizens of the 
empire to incorporate themselves in it ; and 
the other, because of its being tho source of 
the mother society which gave birth to many 
* others, In the spiritual line, the order of 
tae Qadiris, Maulawis, Bakbtashis. Rufa‘is, 
and the Sa'dis, are the most distinguished, 
especially the three first, on account of the 
eminent sanctity of their founders, of the mul- 
titude of the miracles attributed to them, and 
of the snperabundance of the merit which is 
deemed especially attached to them. 

Although all of them are considered as 
mendicant orders, no darweeh is allowed to 
beg, especially in public. The only exception 
is among the Bakhtashis. who deem it meri- 
torious to live by alma ; and many of these 
visit not only private houses, but even the 
streets, public squares, bureaux, and public 
houses, for the purpose of recommending 
themselves to the charity of their brethren. 

They only express their requests by the I 
words “ Shayid Ulldh," a corruption from 

Skayun li-llah" which means, “ Something 
for the love of God.” Many of these make it 
a rule to live only bj the labour of their 
hands, in imitation of Haji Bakhtash. their 
founder; and, like him, they make spoons, 
ladles, graters, and other utensils, ot wood or 
marble. It is these, also, who fashion the 
pieces of marble, white or veined, which are 
used as collars or buckles for the belts of 
all the darweslies ol their order, and the 
kashkuls, or shell cups, in which they are 
obliged to ask alma. 

Although in no wise bound by any oaths, 
all being free to change their community, and 
even to return to the world, and there to 
adopt any occupation which may please their 
fancy, it is rarely that anyone makes use of 
this liberty. Bach one regards it as a sacred 
duty to end his days in the dress of his order. 
To this spirit of poverty and peraeveiranoe, in 
which they are so exemplary, must be added 
that of perfect submission to their superior. 
This latter is elevated by the deep humility 
which acoompaides all thqir Conduct, not 
only in the interior of the clojsters, but even 
in private life. One never meets them any- 
where but with head bent and the moat 
respectful countenance. They' never salute 
anyone, particularly the Maulawis, and the 
Bakhtashis. except by the exclamation, “ Yd 
Hu / ” The words Ai bi~lldh, “ thanks to God,” 
frequently are used in their conversation; and 
the more devout or eathusiastie apeak only 
of dreams, visions, celestial spirits, super- 
natural objects, &o. 

They are seldom exposed to the trouble 
and vexations of ambition, because the most' 
ancient darweshas are those who may aspire 


to the grade of shaiicfa. or superioi of the 
convent. The shaikhg are named by their 
respective generals, called the Raisu ’1- 
Mashd’ikh rebief of shaikhs). Tho«e of the 
Maulawis have tho distmetivs tiLu' '.f Ohe- 
leby Efendi. All reside m the same cities 
which contain the ashes or tho fouipders of 
their orders, called by the name of Astaneh 
&igmfving “the court.” They are subordi- 
nate to the Mufti of the capital, who exer- 
cises absolute jurisdiction over them. In the 
Turkish Empire the Shaikhu ’l-lslam has the 
right of removing all the generals of the va - 
rious orders, even those of the Oadiris, the 
Maulawis. and of the Balchtashis, although 
the digmtv be hereditary in their lamily, on 
aeeoiint of their all throe being sprung from 
the blood of tho same xcunders "f their 
orders. The SUifti has likewise the right to 
eonfii’m the sbaikhs who may be nominated 
by any of the generals of the orders. 

(See The Dervishes oi Oriental Spiritualism, 
by John P. Brown ; Malcolm’s Persia ; Lane’s 
Mode^-n Egypitans : D’OhsRon’s Ottoman, Ein- 
pire-, TJbicim's Detters on Turkey; Herkkitt’s 
Musalrnans; Tarkiratv 'l-AuUya, 113’' Shaikh 
Faridn ’d-Din al--j>Lttar.) 

FAQB, (y»*). The life of a Faqir 

or an aacetie. 

FABA‘ itf)- The first-born of 
eithei’ camels, shaap, or goats, which the 
Ai'ab pagans used to offer to idols. This 
was allowed by the Prophet at the 00m- 
mencoment of his mission, but afterwards 
abolished. (Mishkdt, book iv. c. 50.) 

FAEATZ_ Pl- of E'arlzali, 

“ Inheritances.’’ A term used for tho law of 
inheritance, ovHlmu’l-P'arffiz. Parizahtueans 
literally an ordinance of God, and this, branch 
of Muslim law is so called because it is esta- 
blished fully In the Qur’an, Surah iv. [ihhe- 
BITAKOB.] 

FAEAQ IdL “ Separation.” 

Faraq-z-Awwal is a teim used by Sfifz 
mystics to express that state of mind in which 
the soul is drawn away from a contempla- 
tion of God by a contemplation of his crea- 
tion; and faraq-i-sdni (the second separa- 
tion) is when the soul is constantly contem- 
plating the stability of the creation with the 
eternity of the Creator. (‘Abdu ’r-Bazzaq’s 
Didtionary of ^uft Terms i) 

FAEAQLIT The Arabic 

rendering of the Greek TrapaKXrjro^, « Para- 
clete,” Muhammadan writers assert that it 
is the original of the Word translated Alymad 
in the following vetfie in the Qur'an, Sfirah 
Ixi. V. 6: — 

“And call to mind when Jesus, son of. 
Mary, said; — ‘0 children of Israel! YeiHy I 
am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting the 
Taurdt revealed before me, and giving good 
tidings of a Prophet that shaE come after 
whose name is AJymadT 

Aqmad is another derivative of the root to 
which Muhammad belongs, signifying, like it, 
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" fhe Praised.” It is uot improbalilo Ihat in 
some iraperfec-t copies of St. John xvi. 7, 
TrapcLKkrjros rna^ have been rendered mcpt- 
icXnros. i^hich m some early Arabio transla- 
tion of the Oospel majl have been bran.slated 
AkwacL In the ^fajifiaht '1-Bii.dr, a work 
written three hundred years ago, the word 
fdroqht is said to mean a distinguishcr be- 
tw^een triibli and error The word also occurs 
several tunes in the well-known Bhhah woi’k, 
the Hayatu ^l-Quluh {vicle Merrick’s transla- 
tion, page 86) The author says, "It is well 
known that his (the Prophet’s) name in the 
Tanrat is AiudS^mdcl, in the gosp'els (Injil) 
Tdbtdh, and in the P.salms (Zuhm) Farak- 
Leet.'' And again (p. 808), “ Gorl said to 
Jesus. 0 Son of my handmaid , . verily 
r will send the chosen of prophots, Ahmad, 
whom I have selected of all luy creatmea. 
oven FarlcaJi'et^ my friend and servant ” 

[JESDS.] 

PAESAiTR (e-/). Persian Far^ 

^ung X hind measure which occurs in Mu- 
hammadan books of law. It is a league of 
18,000 iest, or three and a half miles in 
length. 

PAEWAH mf). An Arab of fhe 

Banu Jiizam and Gpvernor of ■Amman, who 
Is represented hy tradition (upon imperfect 
evidence) as one of the early martyrs of 
Islam. Having been converted to Islam, the 
Roman autherlties cruciRea him. (Aluir’s 
Life of Mahomet, vol. ii p. 103.) 

FAEZ That which is obli- 

gatory. A term used for those rules and or- 
dinances of religion which are said to have 
been estabh.shed ami enjoiiied by God Him- 
self, as distinguished from those which are 
established upon the precept or practice of 
the Prophet, and which are called simnali. 

FAEZ KIFAT u*/)- A. 

command which is imperative (^farz) upon 
all Muslims, but which if one person in eighi 
or ten performs it, it is sufficient (kifai), or 
equivalent to all having performed it. 

They are generally held to bo five in num- 
ber ; (1) To heturu a salutation', (2) To visit 
the sick and inquire after their welfare ; (3 ) 
To follow a bier on foot tc the grave ; (4) To 
accept an invitation to dinner ; (6) Replying 
to a sneeze, [snwbzing,] 

They are also said to he six or seven in 
number, when there are added one or two 
of the following; (I) To give advice when 
asked for it ; (2) To help a Muslim to 
verify his oathj (3) To assist a person in 
disiresa. ‘Abdu '1-Haqq says this Iasi injunc- 
tion applies to all cases, whether that of h 
M uslim, or an infidel. {Mishkdt, book v. c. i. 
part 1.) 

FAE^ir ’L-‘AIN (0^n An 

injunction or ordinance the obligation of 
which extends to every Muslim, as prayer, 
fasting, &c. 

FASIB (iwU), A seditious or re- 

bellious person 


FASIQ (tA-'U). A term used in 

Muhammadan law for a reprobate parson 
who neglect, s decorum in his dress and beha- 
viour. The acceptance of such a person’s evi- 
dence is not admissible. He is not regarded 
as a hluslim citizen . although he may profess 
Islam. 

FASTING-. Arabic Sami 
Persian Momk Fasting was 

highly commended by Muhammad as an 
atonement for .sin. The following are the 
fasts founded upon the example of the Pro- 
phet and observed by devout Muslims : — 

(1) The thirty-days of the month of Hama- 
zdn. This month’s fast is regarded as a 
divine institution, being enjoined in the 
Qur’an (Siirah ii. 180) and is therefore com- 
pulsory. [RAMAZAN.] 

(2) The day ■Ashurd*. The tenth day of 
the month Muliarram. Thid is & voluntary 
fast, but it is pretty generally ob.served by all 
Muslims, for Abu Qatiidah relates that the 
Prophet, said he hoped that the fast of 
Ashura’ would cover the sins of the coming 
year. {^Alishkdt, book vii. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
[‘ashora’. ] 

(3) The six days following the ^Idu 'l-Fipr. 
Ahii Aiyub relates that the Prophet said 

The person who fasts the month of Rama- 
zan, and follows it up with six days of the 
month of Shawwal, will obtain the rewards or 
a continued fast.” (^Mishkde, book vii. ch. vii. 
pt. 1.) 

(4) The Monday and Thursday of every 
week are recommended as fast days,-a8 dis- 
tinguished from the Christian fast of Wed- 
nesday. Abu Hurairah relates that the Pro- 
phet said, " The actions of God’s servants 
are represented at the throne of God on 
Mondays and Thursdays.” {MishJcdl, boor 
vii. ch. vii. pt, 2.) These days are only 
observed by strictly religious Muslims. 

(5) The mouth of Sha-ban. ‘Ayishah re 
latcs that “the Prophet used sometimes to 
fast part of this month and sometimes the 
whole.” {Mishkdt book vii. ch. vii. pfc. 1.) 
It is seldom observed in the present day. 

(6) The 13th, 14th, and 15th of each 
month. These days arc termed akayydvat 'I- 
hiz, i.e, the bright days, and were observed by 
Muhammad umself as fasts. (Mishkdt, hook 
vii. ch. vii. pt. 2) These are generally ob- 
served by devout Muslims, 

(7) Fasting alternate days, which Muham- 
mad said was the fast observed by David, 
King of Israel {Misbkat, hook vii. ch. vii. 
pt. 1.) 

In the Traditions, fasting is commended by 
Muhammad in the following words : — , 

“Everj good act that a man does shall 
receive from ten to sesen hundred rewards 
but the rewards of fasting are h 'and beunds, 
for fastii is for God alone and He will give 
its rewards.” 

“ He who fasts abandons the cravings of 
his appetites for God’s sake. 

‘'There are two pleasures in fasting, one 
when the person who fasts breaks it and the 
ofcherin the next world when he meets his 
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Lord, The very smell of tlie mouth of a * 
lieeper of a fast is moie agreeable to God I 
than the smell of musk.” ! 

Pasting is a shield.” 

“ When any of you fast utter no bad words, 
nor raise your voiie in strife. If anyone 
abuse one who is fasting, let him refrain from 
replying: let him say that he is keeping a 
fast.” (AUshkati hook vii. ch. i. pt. 1.) 

FATE. [PftBDBSTINATION.] 

al-FATH (^^), “The victory.” 

The title of the XLvnifh Surah of the Qm-’an, 

‘n the first verse of which the word occiu’s. 

Yerily We (God) have given thee an obvious 
victory, tha,t Ged may pardon thee thy for- 
mer and later sin.” 

Professor Palmer says “ Rome of the com- 
mentators take this to mean sms committed 
by Muhammad faefoi'e his call and after it. 
Others refer the word tp the liaison with the 
Coptic handmaiden Mary, and to his mar- 
riage with Zainab, the wife of his adopted son 
Zaid.” None of the commentators we have 
consulted, including al-Baizawi, al-Jalalan, 
al-Kamalan, and Husain, give the last in- 
terpretation. They all say it refers to his 
sins before and after his call to the Apostle- 
ship. 

FATHER. In tlie Sunni law of 
inheritance, a father is a sharer in the pro- 
perty of his son or son’s son, taking one-sixth, 
but if his son die unmarried and without 
issue, the father is the residuary and takes 
the whole. 

According to the law of qi?a$ or retalia- 
tion, if a father take the life of his son, he is 
not to he slain, for the Prophet has said, 

“ Retaliation must not be executed upon the 
parent for his offspring ” ; and Abu Hanifan 
adds, “ because as the parent is the effioieut 
cause of his child’s existence, it is not proper 
that the child should require or be the occasion 
of his father’s death ” ; whence it is that a son 
is forbidden to shoot his father, when in the 
army of the enemy, or to throw a stone at 
him, if suffering lapidation for adultery. 

In the law of evidence, the testimony of a 
father for or against his child iS not a<^nitted 
in a court of law. 

al-FA-TIHAH m “The 

opening one.” The first ' chapter of the 
Qur’an, called also the Suratu H-Havid, or 
the “ Chapter of Praise.” It is held in great 
veneration by Muhammadans, and is used by 
them very much as the Paternoster is recited 
by Roman OathoHcs. It is repeated over sick 
parsons as a means of healing and also 
recited as an intercession for the souls of the 
departed, and occurs in each rak^ah of the 
daily prayer. Muhammad is related to have 
said it was the greatest Surah in the Qui’’an, 
and ro have called it the Qur’dnu ’l-‘Asim, or 
the “exalted reading.” It is also entitled 
the Sab‘'u H-Ma^dni, or the “ seven recitals,” 
as it contains seven verses; also Ummu 
QttPan, the “ Hotter of the Qur’an.” Accord- 
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ing to a saying of the Prophet, the fdtil).ah 
vf&B revealed twice; once at Mafckali and 
once at al-Madinah. The Amin is always said 
at the conclusion of this prayer. 

The following transliteration of the Arabic 
of the Fafcihah into Engiish characters may 
give some idea of the rhythm in wliich the 
Qui'’an is "written 

“ Ab-hamdu U-lxahi Rabbi 'l-^alamin, 

Ar-rxihrnani 'r-rahim. 

Mdliki yauni ’d-din. 

lyaka na'budu, wa-iydka nasta‘ln. 

Jhdina \x-si7'dta ’l-mustaqim. 

Strata 'llazma an^anifa ‘•alaihim. 

Ghairi H-moyjJizubt ^alaihiin, wald ’z- 

Which is translated by Rodwell in his English 
Qm*’an as follows : — 

Praise he to God. Lord of all the worlds ! 

The Compassionate, the Merciful ! 

King on the Day of Judgment ! 

Thee do we worship, and to Thee do we 
cry for help ! 

Guide Thou us on the right path I 

The path of those to whom Thou art 
gracious ! 

No"t of those with whom Thou art an- 
gered, nor of those who go astray." 

FATIMAH (A^U). a daug'kter 

of Muhammad, by his first wife Khadijah. 
She married‘Ali "the cousin of Muhammad, by 
whom .she had three sons, al-Hasan, al-Husain , 
and al-Mnhsin; the latter died in infancy. 
Fi-om the two former are descended the pos- 
terity of the Prophet, known as Saiyids. 
Fatimah died six months after her father. 
Bhe is .spoken of by the Prophet as one of the 
four perfect women, and is called al-Batul, or 
“the Virgin,” by which is meant one who had 
renounced tho World, also FdUmatu ’s- 
zuhrff, or “ the beautiful Pafimah. ’ 

There are three women of the name of 
Fatimah mentioned in the Traditions , G ) 
Fatimah. the daughter of Muhammad ; (2) 
The mother of ‘Ali; (3) The daughter of 
Hamzah, the uncle of kiul^tammad. 

al-FATIMITAH “Tke 

Fatimides.” A dynasty of ]^yifahs who 
reigned oyer Egypt and North Africa from 
A.P. 908 to Ai>. 1171. They obtained the 
name from the pretensions of the founder of 
their dynasty Ahii Muhammad ‘ITbaidu 
Tlah, who asserted that he was a Saiyid. 
and descended from Fatimah, the daughter 
of the Prophet and ‘AK. His opponents de- 
ciai-ed he was the grandson of a Jew of tho 
Magian religion. 

There were in all fourteen ^halifahs of 
this dynasty : — 

1. ’ Ubaidu Hldh, the first Fatimide Khali- 
fah, was born a.». 882. Having incurx-ed the 
displeasure of al-Muktafi, the reigning Abas- 
aide Khalifah, he was obliged to wander 
through various paits of Africa, till through 
fortunate cii'oumsiances he was xaised in 
A.n. 91-0 from a dungeon in Segelmessa to 
sovereign power. He assumed the title of 
al-Mahdi, or '• the Director of the Faithful.” 
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[mahdi.] He subdued the Amirs in the 
north of Africa, who had become independent 
of the Abassides, and estabiiohed his autho- 
rity from thb Atlantic to the borders of 
Egypt. He founded Mahadi on the site of 
the ancient Aphrodisium, a town on the coast 
of Africa, about a hundred miles south of 
Txmis, and made it his capital. He became 
the author of a great schism among the Mu- 
hammadans by disowning the authority of 
the Abassides, and assuming the titles of 
^alifah and Amiru ’l-Mn’minin, “ Prmce of 
the Faithful.” His fleets ravaged the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily, and his armies frequently 
mvaded Egypt, but without any permanent 
success. 

(2) Al-Qa’im succeeded his father in A.i>. 
933. During his reign, an impostor, Abu 
Y azid, originally an Ethiopian slave, advanced 
certain peculiar doctrines in religion, which 
he was enabled to propagate over the whole 
of the north of Africa, and was so successful 
in his military expeditions as to deprive al- 
Qa’im of all Ms dominions, and confine him to 
his capital, Mahadi. which he was besieging 
when al-Qa’im died. 

(3) Al-Man^ur succeeded Ms father in 
A.D. 946, when the kingdom was in a 
state of the greatest confusion. By Ms valour 
and prudence he regained the greater part of 
the dominions of his grandfather ‘Ubaidu 
'llah, defeated the usurper Abu Yazid, and laid 
the foundation of that power which enabled his 
son al-Mufizz to conquer Egypt. 

(4) Al-MuHzz. (A.D. 956) was the most 
powerful of the Fatimide ^alifahs. He was 
suoces^iful in a naval war with Spain, and 
took the island of Sicily ; but his most cele- 
brated conquest was that of Egypt, wMch 
was subdued in A.D. 972. Two years after- 
wards he removed Ms court to Egypt, and 
founded Cairo. The name of the Abasside 
Khalifah was omitted in the Friday prayers, 
and Ms own substituted in its place ; from 
which time the great schism of the Patimi-de 
and Abasside ^alifah^ is more frequently 
dated than from the assumption of the title 
by ‘Ubaidu ’llah. The armies of al-Mu‘izz 
conquered the vthole of Palestine and Syria as 
far as Damascus. 

f5) Al-'Azis (a.I). The dominions re- 

cbritly acquired by al-Mu‘izz wore secured to 
the Fatimide Klialifahs by the wise govern- 
ment of Ms son, ai-‘Aziz, who took several 
towns in Syria. He married a Christian 
woman, whose brothers he made patriarchs 
Of Alexandria and Jerusalem, 

(6) Al-Hdkim was only eleven year's of age 
when he succeeded Ms father in a.», 996. 
He is distinguished even among Oriental 
despots by Ms cruelty and folly. His tyranny 
caused frequent insurrections in Cairo. He 
persecuted the Jews and Christians, and 
burnt their places of worship. By Ms order 
the Church of the .Resurreotion at Jerusalem 
was destroyed (a-K. 1009). His persecutions 
of the Christians induced them to appeal to 
their brethren in the West, and was one of 
the causes that led to the crusades. He 
carried his folly so far as to seek to become 


the founder of a new religion, and to assort 
that ne was the express image of (iod. He 
was assassinated in a.o 1021. and was suc- 
ceeded by his soxj. 

(I) Az-Zidhir (k..-D. 1021) waf- not so cruel 
as his father, but was addicted to pleasure, 
and resigned all the cares of government to 
his Yizirs. In his reign the power of the 
Fatimide Khalifahs began to decline. They 
possessed nothing but the external show of 
royalty ; secluded in the harem, they were 
the slaves of their vizirs whom they could 
not remove, and dared not disobey. In addi- 
tion to the evils of misgovernment, Egypt 
was afflicted m the reign of az-Zahir with 
one of the most dreadful famines that over 
visited the country. 

(8) Al-Mustan$ir (a.d. 1087) was only nine 
year.s old when he succeeded his father. The 
Turks invaded Syria and Palestine in his 
reign, took Damascus and Jerusalem (1076), 
where the princes of the house of Oidok, a 
Turkish family, established an independent 
kingdom. They advanced to the Nile with 
the intention of conquering Egypt, but were 
repulsed. 

(9) Al-Musta^li (a.d. 1094), the second son 
of al-Mustansir, was seated on the throne by 
the all-powerful Vivir Afzal, in whose hands 
the entire pow'ei rested dining the whole oi 
al-Mustadi’s reign. The invasion of Asia 
Minoi by the Crusaders in 1097 appeared to 
Afzal a favom-ablo opportunity for the reco- 
very of Jerusalem. Refusing to assist the 
Turks against the Crusaders, he marched 
against Jerusalem, took it (1098), and de- 
prived the Ortok pilnces of the sovereignty 
which they had exercised for twenty years. 
His possession of Jerusalem was, however, of 
very short duration, for it was taken in the 
following year (1099) by the Crusaders. 
Anxious to recover Ms loss, he led an im- 
mense army in the same year against Jeru- 
salem, but was entirely defeated by the Cru- 
saders near Ascalon. 

(10) Al-Amir (a.jl>. 1 101). 

(II) Al-^Hafiz (A.i>.1129). 

(12) Az-%dfir (A.n. 1149). 

(13) M-F&iz (A.D. 1154). 

During these reigns the power of the Fati- 
mides rapidly decayed. 

(14) Al-^Azid (A.D. 1160) was the last 
Khalifah of the Fatimide dynasty At the 

' commencement of Ms reign Egypt was 
divided into two factions, the respective 
chiefs of which, Dargham and Shawir, dis- 
puted for the dignity of Vizir. Shawir im- 
plored the assistance of Num’d-din, who sent 
an army into Egypt under the command of 
SMrkuh, by means of wMoh his rival was 
crushed, But becoming jealous of NQru ’d- 
din’s power in Egypt, he solicited the aid of 
Amauri, King of Jerusalem, who marched 
into Egypt and expelled Shirkuh from the 
country. Nuru d-din soon sent another 
army into Egypt under the same commander, 
who was accompanied by Ms nephew, the 
celebrated .§ala!lhu ’d-din (Saladin). ShMkuh 
was again unsuccessful, and was obliged to 
retreat. The ambition of Amauri afforded 
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shortly after-wards a more favoTorable oppor- 
tunity for the reduction of Egypt. Amauri, 
after diiving SMrkuh out of the country, 
meditated the de.sign of reducing it to his own 
authority. Shawir, alarmed at the success 
01 Amauri, entreated the assist? nee of Num 
d-din, -WHO sent Shirkuh for the third time at 
the head of a uumerous army. He repnlaed 
the Christians, and afterwards put the trea- 
cherous Vizir to death. Shirkuh succeeded 
to his dignity, hut dying shortly after, Sala- 
din obtamed'^ the post of Vizir. As Nuru ’d- 
din was attached to the interests of the 
Abassides, he gave orders for the proclama- 
tion of al-Mustahdi, the Abasaide Khalifah. 
and for depriving the Fatimides of the Khali- 
fate. ‘Azid, who was then on a sick-bed, 
died a few days afterwards [khalifah.] 

PATQ(^>»i). iiA Openina:,” A 

term used by Sufi mystics to explain the 
eternity of matter, together with its develop- 
ment in cieation. (‘Abdu ’r-Razziiq’s Diet, 
of Sufi Terms.) 

PATRAH “ Laiigaor,” 

or ‘"Intermission.” (1) The interval between 
the supposed revelation of the xcvith Surah 
of the Qur’an and the Lxxivth and xemrd 
Surahs. It is during this period that the 
powers of inspiration of the Prophet are said 
to have been suspended, and it was thou that 
he contemplated suicide by intending to cast 
himself from Mount Hira*. The accounts of 
this interval are confused and contradictory, 
and various are the periods assigned to it, 
viz. from seven months to seven years. 

(2) The tenai is also used for the time 
which elapses between the disappearance of 
a prophet and the appearance of anothei". 

( Ghiydsu H-Dighah in loco.) 

(3) A term used By Bufi mystics for a de- 
clension in spiritual life. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’e 
Diet, of Sgfi Terms.) 

AL-PATTllit “The Opener ” 

of that which is difficult, 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes 
of God. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah 
sxxiv., “For He is the opener who knows.” 

PATWl (v.5r^)- A religions or 

judicial sentence pronounced by the !&alifah 
or by a Mufti, or Qazi. It is generally 
•written. The following is a fatwd delivered 
by the present Mnfli of the Hanafi sect at 
Makkah in reply to the question as to 
whether India is a Daru “’l-Isldm. Patwas are 
generally -written in a similar form to this, 
but in Arabic 

“ All praises are due to the Almighty, who 
is Lord of ail the creation 1 
0 Almighty, increase my knowledge 1 
As long as even some of the peculiar 
observances of Islam prevail in it it 
is the Daru ’1-Mam. 

The Almighty is Omniscient, Pmfe and 
High! 

This is the Fatwd passed by ‘one -who j 

hopes for the secret favour of the Al- | 


mighty, -who praises God, and prays for 
blessings and peace on his Prophet. 

(Signed) Jamal ibn ‘Abhh 'l-lah 
Shaikh "Umaeu ’l-Hakafi, the 
present Mufti of Makkah (the 
Honoured). 

May God favour him and his father.” 

FAUJDAE, (j’iAa.yi). An officer of 

the Moghul (xu^ernment who was invested 
with the charge of the police, and jurisdiction 
in all criminal matters. A criminal judge. 
Faujddri is a term no-w used in British courts 
for a criminal suit as opposed to dlwdnl, or 
civil, 

FATJTU ’L-HAJJ The 

end of the Pilgrimage, [filgkimagb.] 

FAZL (J>«i). Lit. That -which 

remains over and above: redundant.” A 
word used in the Qm’’an for God’s grace or 
kindness. Surah ii. 244 ; “ God is Lord of 
grace to men. but most men give no thanks.” 
The Christian idea of divine grace, as in the 
New Testament, seems to be better expressed 
by fayz-i-aqdas. 

FAZULl Lit. “That 

-which is in excess.” A term used in Muham- 
madan law for an 5 "thmg tmauthorised, e.g. 
had-i-fasuH, i.s an unauthorised sale. JSfikdlj.- 
i-fandk is an tmauthorised marriage, when 
the contracts are made by an unauthorised 
agent. 

FEAST DATS. Arabic %d ; 

dual ^Iddn ; plural a’ydd. The t-wo groat 
festivals of the Muhammadans are, the ‘Ida 
^l-Fitr, and the ‘Idu f-Aizhd. The other fes- 
tivals which are celebrated as days of \re- 
joicing are, the 'Skab-i-Bardt, or the fifteenth 
day of Sha‘ban ; the Nau-Roz, or Ne-w Year’s 
day; the Ahhir-i- Chahdr Shamba, or the 
last Vf’ednesday of the month of §afar; the 
Laylatu 'r~RaghFib, or the first Friday in 
the month of the month Rajab ; the Maulud, 
or the bii'thday of Muhammad. 

An acc(J-ant of these feasts is gWen -under 
their respective titles. 

FEMALE INFANTICIDE, whicia 

existed amongst the ancient Arabians, was 
condemned by Muhammad. Vide Qur’an : — 

Surah xvi. CO ; “ For -when the birth of a 
daughter is announced to any one of them, 
dark shadows settle on his face, and he is 
sad. He Mdeth himself from the people be- 
cause of the bad news : shall he keep it -with 
disgrace or bury it in the dust? Are not 
their judgments wrong.” 

Sm-ah xvii. 33 : “ Kill not your children for 
fear of -want: for them and for you will We 
(God) provide.” 

Burali Ixxxi. 8 : “ , . . And when the dam- 
sel that had been buried alive shall he asked 
(at tho Day pf Judgment) for -what crime she 
was put to death.” 

FIDYAH A raiisom. Froiu 

Jidd\ “to ransom,” “ to exchange,” An expia- 
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tion lor sin, or for duties unperformed. The 
'svord occurs three times in the Qur’an : — 

Surah ii. 180; “For those who ai’6 able to 
keep it (the fast) and yet break it, there shall 
be as an expiatton the maintenance of a, poor 
man ” 

Surah li. 192: “Perform the pilgrimage 
and the visitation of the holy plaoes. . . . But 
whoever among you is sick, ot hath an ail- 
ment of the head, must expiate bv fasting, or 
alms, or a saerifice.” 

Surah Ivii 14 : “ On that day (the Day of 
Judgment) no expiation shall be taken from 
you (i.e. the hypocrites) or from those who 
do not believe : your abode is the fire,” 

The other word used in the Qui'’au for the 
same idea is kaffarah. [kaffarah, expia- 
tion.] 

FIG. Arabic at-Tln The 

title of the xcvth Surah of the Qur’an, so 
called because Muhammad makes the Al- 
mighty swear by that fruit in the first verse 
Al-Baizawi says God swears by figs because 
of their great use. They are most excellent, 
beeau.se they can he eaten at once, having no 
stones, they are easy of digestion, and help 
to carry oft' the phlegm, and gravel in 'the 
kidneys or bladder, and remove ohstructions 
of the liv^r, and also cure piles and gout. 
{Taf&lru ’l-Baisdwl, in loco\ 

FIJAE (jM). Lit. “ That which 

is unlawful.” A term given to a aeries of sacri- 
legious wars carried on between the Quraiah. 
and the Banu Hawazin, when Muhammad 
was a youth, about a.d. 580-690. (Muir, 
vol. ij 3.) 

Aii-FlL The title of the 

ovth Surah of the Qur’an, as it gives an 
account of the A'^hdhu 'l-Fll, or “People of 
the Elephant.” [elephant.] 

FIHES. Arabic Diyah A 

term which, in its strictest sense, means a 
sum exacted for any offence upon the persop, 
in consideration for the claim of qisd?, or 
retaliation, not being insisted upon. (This 
does not apply to wilful tuurder.) A full and 
complete fine is that levied upon a person for 
manslaughter, which consists of either one 
hundred female camels or ten thousand dir- 
hams (silver), or one thousand dinars (gold). 

The fine for slaying a woman is half that 
foT slaying a man, “ because the rank of a 
woman is lower than that of a man, so also 
her faculties and uses ! ” The fine for slay- 
ing a t-iniml (he he a Jew, Christian, or ido- 
later) is the same as tor slaying a Muslim. 

A complete fine is also levied for the 
destruction of a nose, or a tongue, or a virile 
member, and, also, if a person tear out the 
beard, or the hair of the scalp, or the whiskers, 
or both eyebrows, so that they never grow 
again, “ because the beauty of the countenance 
is thereby effaced.” 

A complete fine is due for any fellow parts, 
as for two eyes, two lips, dJc., and one half the 
fine for one single member. 

For each finger, a tepth of the complete 


fine is due, and as every finger has three 
joints, a third of the fine for the whole is dne 
for each joint. 

The fine for a tooth is a twentieth of the 
complete fine. 

A half fine is due for merely destroying the 
use of a limb, but if a person strike another in 
any way so as to completely destroy the beauty 
of his person, a complete fine must be paid 
Wounds on the face, viz. from the crown of 
the head to the chin, ai » specially treated, 
and are teriuecl shijdj. Of sMjaj. or “ face 
woimds,” there are ten : (1) hdrijah, or such 
as draw no blood — a mere scratch ; (2) ddmi.- 
yak, a scratch which draws blood, without 
causing it to flow; (3) damiyah, a scratch 
which causes blood to flow ; (4) hdzi’-ah, a cut 
through the skin; (5) mutaldJjmadi, a cut 
to the flesh . (o) dmhdq, a wound reaching 
into the pericranium ; (7) mUzihak, a wound 
which' lays bare the bon6;i(8^ hdsliimah, a 
fracture of the skull ; (9) munikdah, a frac- 
tui'6 which causes the removal of part of 
the skull; (10) dmmah, a wound extending 
to the brain. 

For an dmmah wound, a third of the com- 
plete fine is due. • Fifteen camels are due for 
a mmdkitah, ten for a hdshimah, five for a 
muzihah. and so on. 

All other wounds on other parts of the 
body may be adjusted for according to the 
above scale, but are left to the decision of 
the judge. 

For further information on the subject see 
“ Babu ’1-Diyah ” in the Durru 'l~Mukhtdr, or 
the Hiddyah, or the Fatdivd ‘Alamgln, or the 
Faddu 'l^Muhtdr. 

FIQH (^). The dogmatic theo- 
logy of the Muslims. Works on Muhammadan 
law. whether civil or religious. The books most 
read by the Sunnis are the Hiddyah, written 
by a learned man named ‘Ali ibn Abi Bakr, 
A.H. 693, part of which has been translated 
by the late Colonel Charles Hamilton; the 
Durru ’l~Mu^tdr, by ‘Ala’u ’d-din, A.H, 1088 ; 
the Shurhu 'I- Wiqdyak, by ‘Ubaidu ’llah ibn 
Mas'tid, A-H. 745; the Raddu '1-MttiUd.r, by 
Saiyid Muhammad Amin ibn ‘Abidi ’d-din, 
and the Fatdwa ‘Alamqlri Amongst the 
Imamiyah School, or BhFahs. the principal 
works are Kitdhu 'sk-Shardi‘. by Ahu ’1- 
Hasan ‘All (a.h, 326) ; the Aluqm‘ fl d-Fiqh, 
by Abu Ja'far (a.h. 360); the tShardd’u'l- 
Islam, by Shaikh Naimu ’d-din (a.h. 679); 
and the Jam bn ')~'Abhdsi,hj Baha’u ’d-din 
(A.m 1031), 

FlEASAH or fanUah. A 

Sufi term for the enlightenment of the heart, 
A penetration into the secrets of the un- 
known. ‘i/jMM 'l~firdsdh, “ The science of 
physiognomy.” 

FIRASH IM. “A couch.” 

In Muhammadan law “ a wife.” 

FIR‘AtrN (ay^/). [phaiioah.] 

FIRBAITG The highest 

stage of celestial bliss, [eabaeise.] 
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FIVE SBNRES 


MEE. Arabic 7iar (jU). (1) The 

term an-ndr, “the fire,” is generally used in 
the Qur’an and the Traditions for •‘hell.” 
(2) In the Qur’an (Surah xsxvii. 29) the 
power of God is declared as being able to 
‘•give fire out of a green tree.” On which 
al-Baizawi says “the usual way of getting 
fire is by rubbing two pieces of wood toge- 
ther, one of which is markk and the other 
afar, and they produce fire, although both 
the sticks are green. (3) The burning to 
death of human beings is condemned by 
Muhammad, who said “Let no one punish 
with the punishment of fire but God.” 

FIRST-BORN. Although the 

Arabian legislator followed the Mosaic law 
in so many of his legal enactments, he 
has carefully avoided any legislation as to 
the rights of primogeniture, although it formed 
such a marked feature in the Pentateuch, in 
which the first-hom of man and beast were 
devoted to God, and were redeemed with a 
price. In the Muslim law of inherit ance, all 
the sons share equally, whilst in the Mosaic 
law the eldest son received a double portion 
of the father’s inheritance, (Deut. xxi. 17.) 

In cases of chief ship, or monarchy, the 
eldest son usually inherits, but it rests en- 
tirely upon his fitness for the position. Very 
often the eldest son is passed by and a 
younger brother selected as ruler. This was 
also the case amongst the Jews whan Solo- 
mon succeeded his father in the kingdom. 
(1 Kings L 30 ; ii. 22.) 

The curious fact that Muhammad made no 
provision for these rights of primogeniture, 
may have ai'isen from his having had no son 
to survive him. 

FISH. Arabic samajk (iaU—). (1) 

Fish which, dying of themselves, float upon 
the surface of the water, aye abominated, 
according to Abu Hanifah. Ash-Shafi‘i, 
and Mahk say they are indifferent. Ahu 
Hanifah teaches that fish which are killed 
by accident are lawful, but such as die 
of themselves without any accident are un- 
lawful. There are, however, different opinions 
regarding those which die of extreme heat or 
cold. 

(2) In the law of sale, it is not lawful to 
sell fish which is not yet caught, nor is it 
lawful to sell fish which the vendor may 
have caught and aftei^wards thrown into a 
large tank. 

(3) Whilst the destruction of all animals, 
except noxious ones, is forbidden daring the 
pilgrimage, fishing in the sea is permitted by 
the QuVan, Sfirah v. 97 : Lawful for you is 
the game of the sea,” 

FITAN {i^), pi. of fiimah. Sedi- 
tions } strifes ; commotions. 

A term specially used for those wars and 
commotions which shall precede the Resur- 
rection. A chapter is devoted to the subject 
in all the books of traditions. (See 
B«Mdn, p. 104S ; Musnm, p. 388.) 

Muhammad is related to have said, “There 
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will be Khabfahs after me that will not go 
the sti’aight road in which I have gone, nor 
will follow my example, but in those limes 
there will be the hearts of devils in the bodies 
of men.” Huzaif ah then said to him, •• O 
Prophet, what shall I do if I live to see 
those days ? ” And the Prophet said, “ Obey 
him who has the rule over you, even though 
he flog your back and take your money.” 

Safiyah, in a tradition (recorded in at-Th- 
mizi and Abu Da’ud), said that Muhammad 
said that the succession would last for tMrty 
years, and that the “four rightly directed, 
Khali fahs ” reigned exactly that time : Abu 
Bakr, two years; ‘IJmar, ten; ‘Usman, 
twelve : and ‘AH, six. 

A mover or leader oi sedition is called a 
ha^ii or rebel. [EEBBunTOir.] 

FITRAH (SjLs) Lit. » Nature,'* 

Certain ancient practices of the prophets 
before the time of Muhammad, which have 
notjbeen forbidden by him. 

‘Ayiahah relates that the Prophet said • 
“ Thera ai-a ten qualities of the prophets — 
clipping the mustachios, so that they do not 
enter the mouth, not cutting or shaving the 
beard, cleansing the teeth (i.e. miitwak), 
cleansing the nostiils with water at the 
usual ablutions, cutting the nails, cleaning 
the finger joints, pulling out the hairs under 
the arm-pits, shaving the hair of the privates, 
washing with water after passing urine, and 
cleansing the mouth with water at the time 
of ablution.” (See Salfiku Muslim.) 

The nose is to be washed out with water 
because it is supposed that the devil resides 
in the nose during the night. (See Mishkdt.) 

There is a chapter in the Avesta of the 
Parsees, containing injunctions as to the 
paring of the nails of the hands and feet. 

FIVE FOITNBATIONS OF 

ISLAM (1) S/iahddah, or bearing witness 
that there is no deity but God ; (2) Salat, or 
the obseivance of the five stated periods of 
prayer ; (3) Zakdt, giving the legal alms once 
a year : (4) Sawn, fasting during the whole of 
the month of Ramazan ; (6) HaJJ, the pil- 
grimage to Makk,ah once in a life-time. 
They are also called the five foundations of 
practice, as distinguished from the six foun- 
dations of faith. [tsI/Ajt, jman,] 

FIVE KEYS OF SECRET 

KMOWLBDGE, which are with God alone, are 
aaidTto be found in the last verse of the Surah 
Luqman (xxxist, 84) of the Qur’an : “ God ! 
with Him is (1 ) the Knowledge of the Hour ; 
(2) and He sendeth down rain; (3) and He 
knoweih what is in the wombs ; (4) but no 
soul knoweth what shall be on the morrow ; 
(5) neither knoweth any soul in what land he 
shall die. Verily God is knowing and is in- 
formed of all.” 

FIVE SENSES, The, AraMc aU 

hawasBid ^Wkhamsdli 

According to Muliammadan writers, there are 

five external {^ahirt) senses, and five internal 

17 
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FORNICATION 


(hfttini') 'Jenaes. The forraer being those fi^e 
faculties known amongst -European writers as 
seeing (haairah). heciring (sdmvah), smelling 
(shdmmak), i&ste (za'iqnfi), touch {Ldwtsah). 
The latter; common sense (^l^ins-i-mvshlarok), 
the imaginative faculty (guwat-i-Maqdl), the 
thinking faculty ( (fuwat-i -mutasarri/ah ) , 1 h e in- 
stinctive faculty (quLvaf-i-ivahimtth), the re- 
tentive faculty (cjuwat-i-htdfizah). 

FOOD. Arabic tafdim pi. 

atiimak The injunctions contained in the 
Qnr’an (tsurah ii. Ib7) respecting food are as 
follows ; " O ye who believe I eat of the good 
things with which we have supplied you, and 
give God thanks if ye are His worshippers. 
Only that which dieth of itself, and blood, and 
swine’s tlcah, and that over which any other 
name than that of God hath been invoked, 
hath God forbidden you. But he who shall 
partake of them by constraint, without desire, 
or of necessity, then no sin shall he upon him. 
Verily God is forgiving and mercihil.” 
Siirah v. 92.: “0 Believers 1 wine (khaviA and 
games of chance, and statues, and diVining- 
arrows are only an abomination of Satan’s 
work 1 Avoid them that ye may prosper.” 

The other injunctions- concerning food are 
foTind in ihe Traditions and sayings oi Mu- 
h?,mmad. 

No animal, except fish and locusts, is lawful 
food unless it ho slaughtered according to the 
Muhammadan law, namely, by drawing the 
knife across tho throat and cutting the wind- 
pipe, the carotid arteries, and the gullet, re- 
peating at the same time the words “ Bi'smi 
HJahi^ Atldhu akliar,’' La. “ In the name of 
God, God is great.” A clean animal, so slaugh- 
tered, becomes lawful food for Muslims, 
whether slaughtered by Jews, dhristians, or 
Muhammadans, but animals slaughtered by 
either an idolater, or an apostate from Islam, 
is not lawful. 

or the slaying of animals, is of 
two kinds. Jkhtiydrl, or "of choice, and 
latirnn, or of necessity. The former being 
fcne slaughtering of animals in the name 
of God, the latter being the slaughter effected 
by a wound, as in shooting birds or animals, 
in which case the words Bi'smi ’lldhi, Al/dhu 
akbar must be said at the time of the dis- 
charge of the arrow from the bow or the 
shot from the gun. 

According to the Bidayah., all quadrupeds 
that sei.s6 their prey with their teeth, and all 
birds which seize it with their talons are un- 
lawful, becamse the Prophet has prohibited 
mankind from eating them. Hyenas, foxes, 
elephants, weasels, pelicans, kites, carrion 
crows, ravens^, crocodiles, otters, asses, 
mules, -wasps, and in general all insects, are 
forbidden. But there ig some doubt as to the 
lawfulness of horses’ flesh. Pishes dying *of 
themselves are also forbidde... 

The prohibition of wine in the Qur’an under 
the word khmr is held to exclude all things 
which have an intomeating tendency, such aa 
opium, chars, bhang, and tobacco. 

A Muslim can. have no religious scruples 
to eat with a Christian, as long as the food 


eaten is of a lavjful kind. Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan Bahildar O.S.I.,ha8 written a treatise 
proving that Muhammadans can oat with tho 
jikki-Kitdhj namely) Jews or Christians. Tlio 
Muhajmmadans of India,) wliiht they will (.>,at 
food cooked by idolatrous Hmdu.s, refuse to 
touch that cooked either by Native or Euro- 
pean Christians ; and they often rofu.se to 
allow Christians to draw water from the 
public wells, although Hmdu.s are pormibted 
to do so. Such objections arise solely from 
jaalou.sy of race, and an unfriendly feeling 
towards the ruling power. In Afghanistan 
.and Persia, no such ohjoctions exist ; and no 
doubt much evil has been caipsed by Govern- 
ment alloAving Hindustani Mu.slims to create 
a reUgious custom which has no foundation 
whatever, except that of national hatred to 
their English conquerors, [iSATiNa.'J 

rOTlBIDDEN PRUTT, 'I'he. Men-. 

tioned in the Qm’an, S-urah ii. 89: “And we 
^Cod^said, ‘ O Adam, dwell thou and thy wife 
in Paradise and oat thorofrom aru[)ly as you 
wiNii , but do not draw near this tree ’ (^shuja- 
I ah)." 

Concerning this tree, the UommentatofH 
haye variou.s opinions. Husain says some 
say' it -wa.s a llg tree, or a vino, but most 
peoblo think it was a grain of wheat (kintah) 
from a wheat stalk. [ai>a.m, falc.] 

PORG£VENESS. [pardon, ‘apt.] 
FOROrVEKESS OF INJURIES. 

Enjoined ui tho Qur’an in the following 
words (Surah xlii. 88): “Let tho recompense 
of evil be only a like ovil — but he who for- 
giveth and maketh peace, shall find his 
■reward for it from God ; \erily He lovtdh not 
those -who act unjustl)^. And there shall ho 
no way open (i.e. no blame) against those 
who, ;after being wronged, avenge themselves. 
.... Whoso beareth wi’ongs and forgiveth — 
this i.s a hounden duty.” 

FORNICATION. Arabic 

The word zina' includes both fornication -with 
an unmanned penson, .and adultery with a 
maiTied person. [adultery.J 

The sin of fornication must be established, 
as in Ehe case of adultery, either by proofs or 
by confession. 

To esta’olish it by proof, four witnesses are 
required, and if any person bring an accusa- 
tion against a -woman of cha.sto repuLatinii 
and fail to establish it, he must bo fumiblied 
wUh eighty .stripes. [qazf.J 

When a person for conscience sake con- 
fesse.s the sin of fornication, the confession 
must be repeated four times at four different 
appearances before a qaz1,andtho person con- 
fessing must be very exact and particular .-i„s 
to the circumstances, so that there can be no 
mistake. A self-accused jieraon may also 
retracit the eonfeasion at any jitwiod before, or 
duringjihe infliction of the punishmeiit, and 
the retractation must be accepted. 

The punishment for fornicatiou is one hun- 
drod stripes (or fifty foi a skvo). The 
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scouvaing to be inflicted upon a man stand- 
ing and upon a woman sitting ; and the 
woman is not. to be stripped. It should be 
done uith moderation, with a strap or whip, 
which has TxO knots tipon it, xind the stripes 
should be given not all upon the same part 
of tbe body, [dirrail] 

In some" oounlriea banishment is added to 
the pumshroent oi scotirging for fornication, 
especially if the sin is often repeated, so as to 
constitute common prostitution. 

The law is founded npou the following 
verse in. the Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 2-5 : — 

The whore and the whoremonger — scourge 
each of them with an hundred stripes and 
let not compassion keep you from carrying out 
the sentence of God, if ye believe in God and 
the last day: And lot some of the faithful 
witness their chastisement. 

“■ The whoremonger shall not mssxj other 
than a v\bc're or an idolatress ; and the whore 
shall not marry other than a whoremongei* 
or an idolater. Such alliances are forbidden 
to the faithful. 

'* They who defame virtuous women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them with 
fourscore stripes, and receive ye not their tes- 
timony for ever, for these are perverse 
persons — 

'■* Save those who afterwards repent and 
live virtuously; for truly God i.s Lenient, 
Merciful ! ” 

The, Muhammadan law differs from Jevish 
law with regard to fornication ; .see Exodus 
xxn. 16, 17; — If a man an line a raaid that 
is not betrothed, and lie with her, he shall 
surety endow her to be his wife. If her fafher 
utterly refuse to give her unto him, he r-hell 
pay money according to the dowry of virgins “ 
Dent. xsii. 25-29; — '• If a damsel that is a 
virgin be betrothed unto a husband, and a man 
find her in the city and lie with her, then ye 
shall bring them out unto the gate of the city, 
and ye shall stone thorn with stones that they 
die: the damsel because she cried not, being 
in the city, and the man because he hath 
humbled his neighbouT’s wife ; so shaJt thou 
put away evil from among you. But if a man 
find a betrothed damsel in the field, and the 
man force her and lie with her, then the man 
only that lay with her shall die. But unto 
tbe damsel shall thou do nothing : there is in 
the damsel ‘UO sin worthy of death. , . . Jf a 
man find a damsel that is a virgin, which is 
not betrothed, and lay hold on her, and lie 
with her, and they be found, then the man 
that lay with, her shall give unto the dam- 
sel’s father fifty shekels of silver, and she 
shall be Ms w ife ; because he hath humbled 
her, he may not put her away all his 
days.” 

rOBTFWE - TELLINO. Arabic 

haJimak Mii‘awiyab ibn 

Hakam relates that he asked the Prophet if 
it were right to consult fortune-tellers about 
future events, and be replied. Since you 
have embraced Islam, you must not con.sult 
them [maoic.J 


FOSTERAGE. Arabic razd/a.h, 
HziVah According to Abu 

Hanifah, the period of fosterage is tlurty 
months; but the two disciples, Yusuf and Mu- 
hammad, hold it to be two years, whilst 
Zufar maintains that it is three years. Fos- 
terage with respect to the prohibitions 
attached to it is of two kind'^ ; first where 
a woman takes a strange child to mirge, by 
which all future matrimonial connection 
between that child and the woman, or.'her 
relations within the prohibited degrees, is 
rendered illegal ; secondly, where a W'oman 
nurses two children, male and female, upon 
the same milk, which prohibits any future 
matrimonial connectioii between them. For 
further particulars on this subject, see Ha- 
Tniitonn Jliddyah, vcl, i. page 187, 

FOUNDLING. Arabic ragU (M). 

Lit “ That which, is picked up." The per- 
son who finds the child is called the mul- 
taqit. The taking up of a foundling is said 
to be a laudable and generous act, and where 
the finder sce.s that tbe child's life is in peril, 
it IS an incumbent religious duty. Qlhddgak, 
vol ii. p. 2.52, j 

The, maintenance of a foundling i.s defrayed 
from the public treasury, but the finder is 
not to demand anything for Ms trouble and 
expense, but after the finding of the cbfld 
ha.s been reported to tbe magistrate, the child 
is legally placed under the care of the /nvl- 
logit, and supported by the state. A fonnd- 
Intg is declared do be free, and pot a alava. 
and unless he be found on the land or pro- 
peiiy of a Jew or Christian, he is declared 
a Mu^im. But if tbe child be found on the 
property" of a. Tew or Christian, he -will be de- 
clared a Jew or Ghristian as tbe case may 
bo. The inuLiogil cannot contra, ct the found- 
ling in marriage .without the sanction of the 
magistrate, but he may send him to school 
and in eveiy xesi'cct see to his education and 
ti'aining "without consulting the magistrate. 

FRIDAY. Arabic Jnm^ah 

The Pay of Assembly.” The Muhammadan 
Sabbath, on which they assemble in the Jami* 
'■Masjid, or chief mosque, and recite t"wo 
rik'ahs of prayers and listen to the oration, 
oi khufbah at the time of mid-day prayer. 
Muhammad claims in the Traditions to have 
established Friday as a day of worship by 
divine command. He says, “ Friday v as or- 
dered as a divine day of "worship both for the 
Jew dud Christian, but they have acted con- 
trary to the command The Jew ifixed 
Saturday and the Christian fixed Sunday.” 

According to the same traditions, Friday is 
“the beat day on which the sun rises, 
the day on which Adam was taken into 
Poradise and turned out of it, the day on 
which he repented and on which he died. It 
vsiR also be the Day of ReauiTection.” 

There is also a certain hour on Friday 
(knovjn only to God) on "which a Muslim 
obtains all tbe good he asks of tbe Almighty, 
Muhammad prayed that God may put a seal 
on the heart of every Muslim who through 
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negligence omits prayer for three successiTe 
Fridays. Mahammad said ■; — 

Whoever hathes on Friday and comas to 
pravers in the beginning and comes on foot 
and sets near the Imam and listens to the 
yiutbah, and says nothing playfal, hut sits 
silent, every step betook villget the rewards 
of a whole year's worshipping and rewards of 
one years fast and one year’s prayings at 
night." 

“ There are three descriptions of people 
present on Friday, oiio of them who comes 
to the masjid talking triflingly, and this is 
what he gets instead of rewards ; and there is 
a man who is preaent for making snppUca- 
tionsj and he asks God, and if He wills He 
gives him, if not, retuses; the third a man 
who attends to hear the khutbah and i.s 
silent, and does not incoinniodle anyone, and 
this Friday covers hia sms till the next, and 
three days longer 5 foi God says, Whoever doth 
one good act will receive ten in return. 
(JtliMdt , book iv. c. xlni ) [khutbah.] 

FRIENDSHIP with Jews and 

Christians is condemned in the Qav’an, Surah 
V, CG; “0 ye who believe • take not the Jews 
and Christians for your friends (or patrons); 
they are the friends of each other, but 
whoso amongst you takes them for friends, 
verily he is of them, and, verily, God guide.s 
not an unjast people,” 

FRUITS OF THE EARTE are 

doRcnbed in the Quran as evidences of God*s 
love and car^e for his creatures. 

STirah \ i. 14 1’ ; — 

*■ He it is who producetli gardens of the 
vine trellised and untrellised, and the palm 
trees, and the corn of various food, and olives, 
and poine'graiiates. like and unlike Eat of 
their fruit, when they bear fruit," and pay the 
due thei'eof on the day of it.s ingathei'ing . 
and be not prodigal, for God lovetb not the 
pi-odigaL” 

Surah xiii, 3: — 

“ And He it is who hath outstretched the 
earth, and placed on it the firm mountains, 
and rivers : and of every fruit He hath placed 
on it two kinds; He causeth the night to 
enshroud the day. Verily in this are signs 
for those who reflect. 

“ And on the earth hard by each other are 
its various portions: gardens of grapes and 
corn, and pakn trees single or clustered. 
Though watered by the same water, yet 
some make we more excellent as food than 
other: Vsrily-in all this are sign.s for those 
who understand.” 

FUGITIVES. (1) A fugitive slave, 

■ either male or female, is called abiq 
The 'capture of a fugitive slave is a laudable 


act, and the eaptoi is entitled to a I'eward of 
forty dirhams. (2) A fugitive on account of 
religion is called «iM/ia/Vr Special 

blessings are promised to those who flee their 
country on account ot iheir being Mtialiras. 

Siirah iv. lOl : “ Whosoever flees in the 
Way of God shall find ip the earth a spacious 
refuge. 

Surah xxii 57 ’• Those who flue iu God’s 
way and then are slain or die, God will pro- 
vide them with a godly provision.” [snAVJES, 
MOHAJIK.] 

FULS (u-Jii)- An idol (or an idol 

temple), belonging to the Bani Talyj a trioe 
divided between the profession of idolatry 
and Christiaiuty. Destroyed by ‘All by order 
of Muhammad, a.h. 630. (Muir, vol. iv. p, 
177.) 

FUNERAL. Arabic jandzaJi 

[burial.] 

FURAT The river 

Euphrates, said to be one of the rivers of 
Eden, [eden.] 

al-FURQAN ((^vs/S\). (1) Tbe title 

of the xsvth Surah of the Qnr’an. (2) One 
of the titles of the Qur’an (Surah* ii. 181 ; 
iii. 2; xxv. 1). (3) The title given to the 
Tatirat revealed to Moses (Surah li, 50 ; xxi. 
49). (4) The victory on the, day of the battle 
of Badr (Surah via. 42). (5) Ateimi used by 
Sufi mystics for a distinguishing between 
truth and error. 

Muhammadan lexicographers are unani- 
mous in interpretating the word furqati 10 
mean that which distinguisbeB between good 
and evil, lawful and unlawful. The Jews use 
the word pereh., or' pirka, from the same root, 

, to denote a section or portion of scripture, 

FUSSILAT (cOci). Lit. “ Were 

made plain.” A title of the xusl Surah of 
the Qur'an, from the word occurring in the 
second verse. The Surah is also known as 
the Haniirn as-Sajdah, to di.stingu8h it from the 
Surah xxxnnd, which is also called as- iStyVto A, 
or “ Adoration.” 

FUTURE LIFE. Tbe immortality 

©f the sonl and the reality of a future life are 
very distinctive doctrines of the religion of 
Muhammad, and very numerous are the 
references to it in the Qur’an. The whole 
system of Islam is based upon the belief in 
the futui-e existence of the sou! of man. A 
description of the special character of this 
futm’e life will be found in the article on 

PABADISE. 

The terms generally used to express a 
future life are iMne 'l~Akhzrat, Ddru 'l-BaqS 
Ddni ’/■ Uqha. 
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G-ABR (j^). [majus.] 

GABRIEL. Arabic J ihrd’U 
( lu the Qur’an Jibril 
The angelic being who la supposed to have 
been the medium of the revelation of the 
Qor'iln to Muhammad. He is mentioned 
only twice in the ^ar’an by name. Suratu ’1- 
Baqarah ii. 91 : ■* Whoso is the enemy of 
Gabriel— for he hath by God’s leave caused 
to descend on thy heart the oonfinnation of 
previous revelations,” &o. And again in 
Suratn ’t-Tahrim, Ixvi. i . “ God is his Pro- 
tector, and Gabriel.” He is, however, sup- 
posed to be spoken of in Surahs xi. 81, 254; 
V. 109 ; xvi. 104, as “ the Holy Spirit," Mui^u 
‘l-Qudns] in Surah xxvi. lOS, as “the Faith- 
ful Spirit,” ar-JRiifjtu ’l~A^mn ; and in Ijii. 6, as 
“one terrible in power,” Sfiadidu 'l-Quwd. 

The account of Gabriel’s first appearance 
to Muhammad is related as follows by Abvt 
l-Fida’ : “ Muhammad was wout to retire to 
Mount Hira for a month every year. When 
the year of his mission came, he went to 
Mount Hira in the month of fiamazan for the 
purpose of soiourtdng there, having his 
family with him : and there be abode until 
the night arrived in which God was pleased 
to bieas him. Gabriel came to him, and .said 
to him, ‘ Recite ! ’ And he replied, ‘ What 
shall I recite?' And he said, • Recite thou, 
in the name of thy Lord, who created. Created 
man from clots of blood Recite thou 1 For 
the Lord is most Beneficent. Who hath 
taught the use of the pen. Hath taught 
inan that which he knoweth not.’ After 
this the Prophet went to the middle of 
the mountain, and heard a voice from heaven 
which said. ‘ Thou art the Messenger of God 
and 1 am Gabriel.’ He continued standing in 
his place to contemplate Gabriel until he 
withdrew.” [qurajs.] 

Si.r William Mail says : “ It is clear that at 
a later period at least, if not from the first, 
Mahomet confounded Gabriel with the Holy 
Ghost. The idea may have arisen from some 
such misapprehension as the following. Mary 
conceived Jesus by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, which oversliadowed her. But it was 
Gabriel who visited Mary to announce the 
conception of 'he Saviour.' The Holy Ghost 
was therefore another name for Gabriel. We 
need hardly wonder at this ignorance when 
•Mahomet seems to have believed that 
Ohi'istiana held Mary to he the third person 
in the Ti’inityl” 

With reference to the verse quoted above, 
from the Suratu 'l-Baqarah, Sale says the 
Commentators say that the Jews asked what 
at^el it was that brought the Qur’an to Mu- 
hammad. and on being told that it was 
Gabriel, they replied that he was their 
enemy, and the messenger of wrath and judg*- 
ment j but that if it bad been Michael they 


would have believed on him, bscau-se that 
angel was their friend, and the messenger of 
peace and plenty. 

It is also important to observe that the 
only distinct assertion of Gabriel being the 
medium of divine revelation, occurs in a 
Madaniyah S fir ah 

Gabriel is called in Muslim books ar~Ruhu V- 
A^zam, “ The Supreme Spirit ” ; ar-Rii^u ’l-Mu- 
hirram, “ The Honoured Spirit ’’ ; Ruhu ’I'llqd’, 
“ The Spirit of pasting into ” ; Rnku 'l-Qudus, 
“The Holy Spirit”; and 'l-Aimn, 

“ The Faithful Spirit. 

G-AMBLIJSTG (Arabic mat sir, 

; qirtidr jUi) is forbidden in the 

Qur’an. 

Surah ii. 216: “They will ask thee con- 
cerning wine, and games of chance. Say both 
is a' great sin, and advantage also, to men, 
but their sin is greater than their advan- 
tage.” 

Surah \ 93 : “ Duly would Satan sow 

hatred -and .strife among you, by wine and 
games of chance, and turn you aside from 
the remembrance of God, and from prayer ; 
will ye not, therefore, abstain from them ? ” 

The evidence of a gambler is not admis- 
sible in a Muhammadan court of law, because 
gaming is a great crime. (Hiddyak til 
p. 638.) 

GARDER. Arabic jannah (^) ; 
Heb. pi. la the Qur’an the 

residence of our first parents is called 
Al-jannah, “the garden," and not JannaHt 
or the “Garden of Eden.” Jannatu 
‘Adn being the fourth stage of celestial bliss. 
Al-janndt, “ the gardens,” is a term frequently 
used in the Qur’an for the state of heavenly 
joy ; and. the .stages of paradise, which are 
eight, are known as — (1)- The garden of 
eternity, (2) The dwelling of peace, (3) The 
dwelling which abideth, (4) The garden ol 
Eden, (5) The garden of refuge, (6) The 
gardm of delight, (7) The garden of ‘lillyun, 
(8) The garden of Paradise. [PARADtSE.j 

GElSTII. Arabic jinn and 

jann (lyV). Mnhammdd was a sincere 
belieyer in the existence of good and evil 
genii, and has left a record of his belief in the 
nxximd chapter of his Qur’an, entitled the 
Suratu H-Jinn. It opens thus : — 

“ Say: It hath been reveale'd to me that a 
company of JIHN listened and said, — ^Verily, 
■we have heard a marvellous discourse 
(Qur’an) ; 

“It guideth to the truth; wherefore we 
believed in it, and we will not henceforth Join 
any being with our Lord ; 

“And Ho, — ^may the majesty of our Lord 
be exalted ! — hath taken no spouse neither 
I hath he any offspring. 
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“ But the foolish among us hath spoken of 
God that which is unjust ; 

“ And wc verily . thought that no on© 
amongst men or jinn vvould have uttered a 
lie against God. 

'‘There are indeed people among men, who 
have sought for refuge unto people among 
jinn : hut they only increased their folly : 

“ And they thought as ye think, that God 
would not raise any from the dead. 

“ And the Heavens did we essay, but 
found them tilled with a mighty garrison, and 
with flaming diirts; 

“And we sat on some of the seats to listen, 
hut whoevot listenetli findeth an ambush 
readij for him of flaming darts.” 

Tire following exhaustive account of the 
Muhammadan belief on the subject is taken 
from the writings of the late Mi-. Lane (the 
learned author of the Mode^-n Egyptians and 
of JSlates on the Arabian Nights), but slightly 
altered to meet the requirements of the pre- 
sent work. 

According to a tradition from the Prophet, 
this species consists of five orders, namely, 
Jaun (who are the least powerful of all), .Tinoj 
Shaitans (or devils), ‘Ifrits, and Marid.s. 1 he 
last, it is added, are the moat powerful ; and 
the Jann are transformed Jinn, like as ceitain 
apes and swine were tran.sfomied men. It 
must, however, be remarked that the terms 
Jinn and Jdnn are generally used indiscrimi- 
nately as names of the whole species, whotbi r 
good or had, and that the former term is the 
more common. Also, that Shaitan is com- 
monly used to signify any evil genius. An 
'Ifrlt is a powerful evil genius ; a Mand. an 
•’vil genius of the most powerful class* The 
Jinn (but, generally speaking, evil ones) ai-e 
called by the Persians JDei'es, the mio'-t 
powerful ovil J'inn, Narahs (which signifies 
“males,” though they are said to be males 
and females); the good Jinn, Piris, though 
this teim is commonly applied to females. 
In a tradition from the Prophet, it is said, 
“ The Jann were created of a smokeless fire.” 
The word which signifies “ a smokeless fire’ 
has been misunderstood by some as moaning 
“ the flame of fire.*” Al-Jaukarz (in the Sihali) 
renders it rightly ; and says that of this fire 
was the Shaitan or Iblfs created. A I- Jdnn 
is sometimes used as a name for Iblis, as in 
the following verse of the Qui m (Surah xv. 
27) : “ And the Jann [the father of the Jinn, 
i,e, Iblis] -we had created before [i.e. before 
the creation of Adam] of the fire of the 
Samfim [f.e. of the fire without smoke].” 
Jdnn also signifies a serpent,” as in other 
■■passages of the Qur’an, and is used in the 
same hook as synonymous with Jinn. In the 
last sense it is generally believed to be used 
in the tradition quoted in the eommoncoment 
of this paragraph. There are several appa- 
rently contradictory traditions from the Pro- 
phet, which are reconciled by what baa been 
above stated : in one it is said that Iblis was 
the father of all the Jann and Shaitan ; Jann 
being here synonymous with Jinn ; in another, 
that Jann was the father of all the Jinn,hei-e 
JS-nn being used as a name for JOlih, 


“ It is held,” says al-Qazwini, “ that the 
Jinn are aerial animals, with transparent 
bodie-,. which can a.sfaume various foirus. 
People differ in opinion ’-espeonna these 
beings ; some consider the Jinn and Shaitans 
as unruly men, hut these persons are of the 
Mu'tamlahs fa- sect of Muslim fcieethinkers], 
and sonic hold that God. ^vho8e name be 
exalted, created the angels of the liglit ot 
fire, and the .Jinn of its flame [but this is at 
variance with the general opinion], and the 
Shaitans of it.s smoke [which is also at, 
variance with the common opinion) j and that 
[all] -these kinds of beings are [lusually] in- 
visible to men. but that the;^ assmno what 
foims thoy please, and when their form be* 
comes" eonden.sod they arc visible.” This last 
remark ilJustrates several* description.s of 
genii in ihe Arabian ?J^!,ghts. where the form 
of the monster is at first undefined, or 
hkc an enormoua pillar, and then gradually 
assumes a human shape and loss gigantic 
size. 

It is said that God created the Jann [nr 
Jinn] two Thousand years before Adam [or. 
according to some writers, much earlier), and 
that there are believers and infidels and every 
sect among them, as among men. Some say 
that a prophet named Yusuf was sent to the 
Jinn: others, that they had only preachei’s or 
adnionmliers; others, again, that seventy 
apostles were sent, before Muhaimnad, to 
Jinn and men conjointly It is commonly 
b( lieved thn< the preadaraite .Tinn were go- 
verned by forty (or, according to some, 
seventy-two) kings, to each of whom the 
Arab ■writers give the name of Sulaiman (or 
Solornonj; an'd that they derive their appel- 
lation fiotn the la.st of those, who -was called 
Jiinn ibn Jimn, and -wJio, some say, built the 
P^Tamids of Egypt. 

The folio-wing account of the preadamite 
Jinn is given by al-Qa-zwim; — 

“It is related in histories that a race of 
Jinn in ancient times, before the creation of 
Adam, inhabited the earth, and covered it, 
the land and the sea. and the plain.s and the 
mountains ; and the favours of God wore mul- 
tiplied upon them, and they had government, 
and prophecy, and religion and law ; hnt they 
transgressed and offended, and opposed their 
prophets, and made wickedness to abound in 
the earth S whereupon God, whose name be 
exalted, sent against them an army of angels, 
who took possession of the earth, and drove 
away the Jinn to the regions of the islands, 
and made many of them prisoners; and. of 
those who were made prisoners was 'AzazH 
Cafterwards called Iblis, from his despair), 
and a slaughter was made among them. At 
tK&t time, ‘Azazil was yo-ong; he grdw up 
among the angels [and probably for that 
reason was called one of them], and became 
learned in their knowledge, and assumed thfe 
govei-nment of them; and his days were pro- 
longed until he became their chief ; and thus 
it continued for a long time, until the affair 
between him and Adam happened, aa God, 
whose name be exalted, hath said, ' When we 
said unto the Angels, Worship.ye Adam, and 
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jail] worshippea except Iblis, J^whcf] was ' 
1 one! of the Jinn. ("Surah 1. 4!)).’ 

Ibhs. we are told hy another authority, 
was sent as a governor upon the earth, and 
judged among the Jmn a thousand years, 
alter which he ascondod into heaven, and re- 
mamed employed in worship until the crea- 
tion of Adam. The name ot Iblia was origi- 
nally, aooording to some, ‘Auazil (as before 
mentioned), and according to others, al-Haris ; 
his patronymic is Abu Mannah or Abu T- 
fflntnr. It is disputed whether he was. of 
the angels or of the Jinn. There aro three 
opinions on this point: (1) That he was of the 
angi'h, from a tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas; 

That be was of the Shilitrins (or evil 
Jinn), as it is said in the (,iur’an, “E.Kcept 
Iblis’ [who] was [oue] of the Jinn ” ; this was 
the opinion of al-Ha^anu '1-Bnsri, and is that 
commonly held ; (3) That he was neither of 
the angels nor of the Jmn, but created alono 
of fire. Ibn ‘Abba..s founds his opinion on 
the same text from which al-Hasanu ’1-Basri 
derives his : “ When we said unto the angels, 
worship yo Adam, and [all] worshipped ex- 
cept Iblfs, [who] was [one] of the Jinn” 
(heiore quoted) ; which he explains by say- 
ing' that the most noble and honoui-able 
among the angels are called “the Jinn,’’ be- 
cause they are veiled from the eyes of the 
other angels on account of their superiority ; 
and that Iblis was one of these Jinn. He 
adds, that he had the government of the 
lowest heaven and of the earth, and was 
called the Ta’us (/it. “ Peacock ”) of the 
angels ; and that there was not a spot in the 
lowest heaven but he had prostrated himself 
upon it ; but when the Jinn rebelled upon, the 
earth, Q-od sent a troop of angels, who drove 
them to the i,slands and mountaims ; and Iblis 
being elated with pride, and refusing to pro- 
strate himself before Adam, God transformed 
him into a Shaitan. But this reasoning is 
opposed by other verses, in which Iblis is 
represented as saying, “Thou hast created 
me of fire, and has created him [Adam] of 
earth.” It is therefore argued, “ If he were 
created originally of fire, how was he created 
of light ? lor the angels were [all] created of 
light.” The former verse may be explained 
by the tradition that Iblis. having been taken 
captive, was exalted among the angels ; or, 
perhaps, thei-e is an ellipsis after the word 
“ Angels for it might he inferred that the 
command giveu to the Angels was also (and 
a fortiwi)\iQ be obeyed by the Jinn. 

'According to a tradition, Iblis and all the 
Shaitans are distinguished from the other 
Jinn by a longer esistance. “ The Shaitans,” 
it is added, •* are the children of Iblis. and 
die not but with him ; whereas the [other] 
Jinn die before him. though they may live 
many centuries. But this i.s not altogether 
accordant with the popular belief; Iblis and 
many other evil Jinn are to survive mankind, 
but they are to die before the general resur- 
rection. as also even the angels, the last of 
whom will be the Angel of Death, ‘Izra’il. 
Yet not all the evil Jinn are to live thus long. 
Many of them are killed by shooting stars, 
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hurled at them from heaven ; wherefore, the 
Arabs, when they see a shooting b%&v (shikab), 
often exclaim, ‘ May God transfix the enemy 
of the faifh 1 ’ Many also aro killed by other 
Jinn, and some oven by men. The fire of 
which the Jinn is created circulates iii his 
veins, in place of blood ; therefore, when he 
receives a mortal wound, this fire, tissuing 
from his veins, generally consumes him to 
ashes. 

The Jinn, it has been already shown, are 
peaceable. They also eat and drink, and 
propagate their species, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with [luman beings ; in which latter case, 
the offspring partakes of the nature of both 
parents. In all these respects they differ 
from the dngels. Among the evil Jinn are 
distinguiahecl the five sons of their chief, 
Iblis ; namely, TIr, who brings about calami- 
ties, losses, and injuries ; al-A‘war, who -n- 
coui'agos debauchery ; Sut, who suggests lies : 
Dasim. whu causes hatred between man and 
wife ; and Zalambur, who presides over places 
of traffic. 

The most common forms and habitations 
or places of resort of the Jinn must now be 
described. The following traditions from the 
Prophet are to the purpose *.■ — 

The Jinn are of various shapes, having the 
forms of serpents, scorpions, lions, wolves, 
jackals, &a. The Jinn are of three kinds — 
one on the land, one on the sea, and one in 
the air. The Jinn consist of forty ir'oops, 
each troop con.sistiug of six hundred tnou- 
saml. The, Jinn are of three kinds — one have 
Avings and fly ; another are snakes and dogs , 
and the third move about from place to place 
like men. Domestic snakes are asserted to 
bo Jinn on the same authority. 

The Prophet ordered hi.s followers do kill 
serpents and seorpioiis if they intruded at 
prayers; but on other occasions, he seems to 
have required first to admoni.sh them to 
depart, and then, if they remained, to kill 
them. The- Doctors, however, differ in opinion 
whether all kinds of snakes or serpents 
should be admonished first ; or whether any 
should; for the Prophet, say they, took a 
covenant of the .Jinn [probably after the 
above-mentioned command], that they should 
not enter the houses of the faithful ; there- 
fore, it is argued, if they enter, they break 
their covenant, and it becomes lawful to kill 
them without prevjous admonishment. Yet 
it is related that ‘Ayishah, one of the Pro- 
phet's wives, having killed a serpent in her 
chamber, was alarmed by a dream, and fear- 
ing that it might have been a Muslim Jinnl, as 
it did not enter her chamber, Avhen she was 
undressed, gave in alms, as an expiation, 
twelve thousand dirhams (about £300), the 
price of the blood of a Muslim. 

The Jinn are said to appear to mankind 
most commonly in the shapes of sei-pents, 
dogs, cats, or human beings. In the last 
case they are sometimes of the stature of 
mem, and sometimes of a .size enormously 
gigantic. If good, they are generally respleu- 
dently handsome; if evil, horribly hideous. 
They become invisible at pleasure (by a rapid 
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extension or rarefaction of the particles 
which compose them), or suddenly disappear 
in the earth or air, or through a Solid wall. 
Many Muslims in the present day profess 
to have seen and held intercourse with 
them. 

The Zauba^ah, which is a w'hirlwind that 
raises tha sand or dust m the form of a 
pillar of prodigious height, often seen sweep- 
ing across the deserts and fields, is believed 
to be caused by the flight of an evil genii. 
To defend themselves from a Jinn thus 
riding in the whirlwind,” the Arabs often 
exclaim, “Iron I Iron!” (ffadtd! ffadid!) 
or, “ Iron ! thou unlucky ! '' {Madid! yd 
JTasHm .')j as the Jinn are supposed to have 
a great dread of that metal ; or they exclaim, 
God is most great I (Alldhu akbar .') A 
similar superstition prevails with respect to 
the waterspout at sea. 

It is believed that the chief abode of the 
Jinn is in the mountains of Qiif, which are 
supposed to encompass the whole of our 
earth. But they are also believed to pervade 
the solid body of om* earth, and the firma- 
ment ; and to choose, as their principal places 
of resort, or of occasional abode, baths, 
wells, the latrina, ovens, ruined hou.sea, 
market-places, the junctures of roads, the sea, 
and rivers. 

The Arabs, therefore, when they pom- 
water, &c., on tha ground, or enter a bath, or 
lot down a bucket into a well, or visit the 
latrina, and on various other occasions, say, 
Pemission I ” or “ Permission, ye blessed i ” 
(Jsm/ or Ign yd Mubdrakun!). The evil 
sph’its (or evil 'gerHi), it is said, had liberty to 
enter any of the seven heavens till the birth 
of Jesus, when they were excluded from three 
of thorn. On the birth of Muhammad, they 
were forbidden the other four. They con- 
tinue, however, to ascend to the confines of 
tlie lowest heaven, and there listening to the 
conversation of the angels respecting things 
decreed by God, obtain knowledge of futi\rity, 
which they sometimes impart to men, who 
hy means of tahsmans or certain mvofeations 
make" them to serve the purposes of magical 
performances. 

What the Prophet said of Iblis in the fol- 
lowing tradition, applies also to the evil Jiim 
over whom he presides : Ilis chief abode 
[among menl is the bath ; his chief places of 
resort are the markets and junctui-es of roads ; 
hie food is whatever is killed without the 
name of God beii^ pronounced over it; his 
drink, whatever is intoxicating ; his Mu’azzin. 
the mizmar (a musical pipe), e.c. any musical 
instrument) ; his Qur’an, poetry ; his written 
character, the marks made in geomaney ; 
hiS speech, falsehood ; his snares are 
women. 

That particular genii presided over par- 
ticular places,, was the opinion of the early 
Arabs. It is said in the Qur’an (Furah 
Ixxii. 6), “ And there were certain men who 
sought refuge with certain of the Jinn.” In 
the commentary of the Jalalau, I find the 
following remark on these words; — “When 
they halted, on their journey, in a place of 


fear, each man said, • 1 seek refuge with the 
lord of this place, from the mischief of his 
foolish ones ! In illustration of this, I may 
insert the following tradition, translated from 
a/-Quzvnni : — “IL is related by a certain 
narrator of traditions, that he descended into 
a valley with his sheep, and a wolf carried 
oi? a ewe from among them ; and he arose, 
and raised his voice, and cried, ‘ 0 inhabitant 
of the valley I ’ whereupon he heard a voice 
saying, ‘ 0 wolf, restore to him his sheep ! ’ 
Sind the wolf came with the ewe, and left her, 
and departed.” Tbo same opinion is held by 
the modem Arabs, though probably they do 
not use such an invocation. 

A similar superstition, a relic of ancient 
Egyptian credulity, still prevails among the 
people of Cairo. It is believed that each 
quarter of this city has its peculiar guardian- 
genius, or Agathod'iemon, which has the form 
of a serpent. 

It has already been mentioned that some of 
the Jiim are Muslims^ and others infidels. The 
good acquit themselves of the imperative 
duties of religion, namely, prayers, alms- 
giving, fasting during the month of Rama- 
zan, and pilgrimage to Makkah and Mount 
‘Arafat, but m the perfonnance of these 
duties they are generally invisible to human 
beings. 

No man, it is said, ever obtained such ab- 
solute power over the Jinu as Sulaiman ibn 
Da’ud (Bolomon, the son of David). This he 
did by vh-tue of a most wonderful talisman, 
which is said to have come down to him from 
heaven. It was a sealing ring, upon which 
was engraved “ the most great name ” of God 
[AL-ibMTT 'n-A‘ZAM], and was partly composed 
of brass and partly of iron. With the brass he 
stamped his written commands to the good 
Jinn ; with the iron (for a reason before men- 
tioned) those to the evil Jinn or devils. 
Over both orders he had unlimited powei-, as 
well as over the birds and the winds, and, as 
is generally said, the wild beasts. His wazir, 
Asaf the son of Barkhiyah. is also said to 
have been acquainted with “ the most great 
name,” by uttering which the greatest mira- 
cles may be performed, oven that of raising 
the dead. By virtue of this name, engraved 
on his ring, Sulaiman compelled the Jinn to 
assist in building the temple oa Jerusalem, 
and in various other works. Many of the 
evil genii he converted to the true faith, and 
many others of this class, who remained 
obstinate in infidelity, he confined in prisons. 
He is said to have been monarch of the 
whole earth. _ Hence, perhaps, the name of 
Sulaiman is given to the uniwiffsal monarclis 
of the preadamite Jinn; unless the story of 
his ovm universal dominion originated from 
confo\inding him with those kings of the 
Jinn. 

The injuries related to have been inflicted ' 
upon human beings by evil genii are of various 
kinds. Genii are said to have often carried 
ofl beautiful women, whom theyliave forcibly 
kept as their wives or foncubmes. Malicious or 
disturbed genii are assert i-J often to staiion 
themselves on the roofs, or at the windows. 
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of hoxises, -aiid to throw down bricks and 
stones on persons passing hv When thej' 
take possession of an uninhabited house, 
they seldom fail to persecute terribly any 
person who goes to reside in it. They are 
also very apt to pilfer provisions, &c Many j 
learned and devout persons, to secure their 
property from such depredations, rejieat the 
words, “In the name of God. the Compas- 
sionate, the Merciful ! ” on locking the doors 
of their houses, rooms, or closets, and on 
covering the bread-basket, or anything con- 
taining food. During the month of Ramazan, 
the evil genii are believ'^d to be confined in 
prison: and, therefoi-e, on the last night of 
that month, with the same view, women 
sometimes repeat the word.s above mentioned, 
and sprinkle salt upon the floors of the apart- 
ments of their houses. 

To complete thi.s sketch of Arabian myth- 
ology, an account must he added of several 
creatures generally believed to he of inferior 
orders of the Jinn. One of these is the 
Ghul. which is commonly regarded as a kind 
of Shaitan, or evil genii, that eats men, and 
is also described by soma as a Jinn, or an 
enchanter, who assumes various forma. The 
Ghiils are said to appear in the forms of 
various animals, and of human being.s, and in 
many monstrous shapes ; to haunt burial- 
grounds and other sequestered spots ; to feed 
upon dead human bodies ; and to kill and 
devour any human creature who ha.s the 
misfortune to fall in them way ; whence the 
term “ Ghul ” is applied to any cannibal. 

An opinion quoted by a celebrated author 
respecting the Ghul is, that it ia a demomacal 
animal, which passes a solitary existence in 
the deserts, resembling both man and brute ; 
that it appears to a person travelling alone 
in the night and in solitary places, and, being 
supposed by him to be itself a traveller, 
lures him • out of his way. Another opinion 
stated by him is this : that, wheb the Shai- 
tans attempt to hear words by stealth [from 
the confines of the lowest heaven], they are 
struck by shooting stars, and some are burnt ; 
some falling into a sea, or rather a large 
river (bahr), become converted into croco- 
diles ; and some, falling upon the land, be- 
come Ghuls. The same author adds the fol- 
lowing tradition ; “ The Ghul is any Jinn 
that is opposed to travels, assuming various 
forms and appearances; and affirms that 
several of the Oompaniong of the Prophet 
saw Qhuls in their travels ; and that ‘Umar 
among them saw a Gfehi while on a journey 
to Syria, before Islam, and struck it wuth his 
sword." 

It appears that “ Ghul ” is, properly speak- 
ing, a name only given to a female demon of 
the kind above described ; the male is oalled 
‘ Qutrub.” It is .said that these beings, and 
the Qhaddar.' or Gharrar, and other similar 
creatures, which will presently be mentioned, 
are the offspring of Iblis and of a wife whom 
God^ ex’eated for Mm of the fire of the Samum 
(which here signifies, as in an instance 
before mentioned, “ a smokeless fire '*) ; and 
that they spi-ang from an egg. The female 
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Ghul, it is added, appears to menMn the 
deserts, in various forms, converses with 
them, and sometimes prostitutes herself to 
them. 

The Si‘Iat, or SiTa.’, is another demoniacal 
1 creature, described by some [or rather, by 
most puthors] as of the Jinn. It is said that 
it is mo.stly found in forests ; and that when 
it captures a man, 'it makes him dance, and 
plays with him as the cat plays with the 
mouse. A man of Isfahan asserted that 
many beings of this kind abounded in his 
country'- ; that sometime the wolf would 
hunt one of them by night, and dcvoui- it, and 
that, when it had seized it, the Si'la’ would 
cry out. '• Come to my help, for the wolf de- 
voureth me!’’ or it would cry, “Who will 
liberate me? I have a hundred dinars, and 
he shall receive them I " But the people 
knowing that it was the cry of the Sifiii’, no 
one would liberate it; and so the wolf 
would cal it. 

An island in the sea of China ( Sin) is called 

the island of the Si‘ ia’,” by Arab geographers . 
from its being said to be inhabited by the 
demons so named; they are described as 
creatures of hideous forms, supposed to be 
Shaitans, the offspring of human beings anti 
Jiim, who eat men. 

The Ghaddar i s another creature of a simi- 
lar nature, described as being found in the 
borders of al-Yaman, and sometimes in Tiba 
mah, and in the upper parts of Egypt, It is 
said that it entices a ma-n to it, and either 
tortures him in a manner not to be described 
or merely terrifies him, and leaves Mm. 

The Dalhan is also a demoniacal being, in 
habiting the islands of the seas, having the 
form of a man, and riding on an ostrich. It 
eats the flesh of men whom the sea oasts on 
the shore from vreoks. Some say that a 
Dalhan once attacked a ship on the sea, and 
desired to take the crew ; hut they contended 
with it; whereupon it uttered a cry which 
caused them to fall on their faces, and it 
took them. 

The Shiqq is another demoniacal creature, 
having the form of half a human being (like 
a man divided longitudinally) , and it is be- 
lieved that the Nasnas is the offspring of a 
Shiqq and of a human being. The Shiqq 
appears to travellers ; and it was a demon of 
this kind who killed, and was killed by ‘AT 
qamah, the son of Safwan, the son of TTmai- 
yah, of whom it is well kneyvn that ho w'as 
killed by a Jinn. So says ar-Qazwini. 

The Nasnas (above mentioned) is described 
as resembling half a human being : having 
half a head, half a body, one arm, and one 
leg, with which it hops with much agility ; as 
being found in tbe woods of al-Yaman, and 
being endowed with speech ; “ but God,” it is 
added, “is all knowing.” It is said that it is 
fo-und in Hazramaut as well as al-Taman : and 
that one was brought'afiveto al-Mutawakkil. It 
resembled a man in form, excepting that it had 
but half a face, wMch was in its breast, and 
a tail like that of a sheep. The people of 
Hazramaut, it is added, eat it ; and its flesh 
is s-weet. It is only generated in their country 
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A man who went there asserted that lie saw 
a, capUned Nasnas, ■which, cried out for mercy, 
conjuring him hy &od and by himself. 

A- race of people -whose head is in the 
breast, is described as inhabiting an island 
oallod Jabah (supposed to^ be Java), iu the 
sea of Hind, or India. A kind of Nasnas is 
also described as inhabiting the island of Raij, 
in the sea of China, and having wings like 
those of the bat. 

The Hiitif is a being that is heard, but hot 
heon',.fmdis often mentioned by Arab writers 
It is generally the communicator of some 
intelligence in the way of advice, or direction, 
or warning. (See Lane's Modern EqypHans ; 
Ijane’s NoUit on die Arabian Nights.) 

GENTILES. Arabic ZTin-wt/ (Ly*L 

from unirti, “a mother”); pi. ummlyun, li*. 

“ Ignorant as new-bni-n babas.” Ilebrew 
Accoi’ding to al-Bai?.awi, all the 

people of the earth -who do not possess a 
divine Boob. In the Qur’an, the term is spo- 
cially applied to the idolaters of Arabia. 

Surah l-xii. 2: “He (God) it is who sent 
u-nto the Gentiles a Prophet, amongst thorn to 
recite to them His signs and to purify them, 
and to teach them tlie Book, the wisdom, 
although they w-ere hetoro in obvious error.” 

GEOEGE, St. [JIBJIS, Al-KHIZR.] 
al-GJJABAH “The 

desert.” A name given to the open plain 
near al-Madinah. j 

cm ABN Eraud or deceit 

in sales. 

G-HABDAE A species of 

demon said to be found on the bordor.s of 
al-Yaman. [gehii.] 

GHATiI-E (y.A£t). A festival .of 
the ShPahs on the 18th <>t the month of Zu 'I- 
Hijjah, ■when three images of dough filled 
with lioney are made to represent Abix Bakr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usman, -which are stuck with 
knives, and the honey is aippdd as typical of 
the blood of the usurping Klmlifahs. The 
festival is named from (Jhadir, “ a pool,” and 
the festival commemorates, it is saiA Muham- 
mad having declared ‘All his successor at 
Qhadir MMi'Oh watering place midway 
between Makkah and al-Madinah. 

GKAIB Lit “'Secret.” 

The terms Ohaibu ^l-Hnwiyah, “ Secret es- 
sence,” and tr/- Ghaihu d-Muftaq, “ the absolute 
-unknowable,” are used by Sufi mystics’ to 
ex-oToss the nature of God. (‘Abdu V-Raz- 
zaq’s Diet, of l^ifi Terms.) 

GHAIEAH “Jealo-usy,” 

Muhammad is related to have saicb'* There 
is a kind of jealousy {gkairah) which Ged 
likes, and thei’e is a kind of jealousy which 
ho abominates. The jealousy which God 
likes is when a man has suspicion that his wife 
or sla-ve girl comes and sits by a stranger; 
the jealoiwy which God abominates is when, 
■without cause, a man harbours in his heart a 
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bad opinion of bis wife.” (Mi'^hhat. book 
xiii. e, XV. pt 2.) 

GHAIR.I-irAHm Lit 

“Without MahdI.” A small scer who believe 
that the Imam Mabdi will not reappear. They 
say that one Saiyid Muliammad of Jeypore 
■was the re.il Mabdi. the twelfth Imam, and 
that be has now go,ne never more to ratui'n. 
They venerate him as highly as they do the 
Prophet, and consider all other Muslims to 
be tmbelievers. On the night called Lailatu 
’l-Qadr, in the month of Ramazfin, they meet 
and repeat two rak‘ah prayers. After that act 
of devotion is over, they say : “ God is Al- 
mighty, Muhammad is our Prophet, the 
QurTin and Mahdi arc just, and true. Imam 
Mabdi is come and gone Whosoever disbe- 
lieves this is an intldol.” They are a very 
fanatical sect. (See Qariiin-i-lsl3m.) 

GHAMAEAT phiral of 

ghamrah, abyss,” A woi-d used to express 
the agonies of death. It occurs in the Qur an, 
Surah vi. 93: "But coxildst thou see when 
the ungodly arc in the floods of fleath (iflia- 
mardtu d^-mantf and tlie angels reach forth 
their hands, saying, ‘ Yield tip your souls : — 
this day shall ye be recompensed with a hu- 
miliating punishment.’ ’’ 

al-GBCANI “The Tnde- 

pendent One." One .of the ninety-nine special 
names or attributes of God, expressing the 
superiority of the Almighty over the neces- 
sities and requirements of mankind. The 
word occurs in the Qur’an, Surah lx. 6, and 
is translated by Palmer. “ He is rich” 

GHASB (s-w«A). “ Using bj force ; 

usurpation.” 

Ghg^b, in its literal sense, means the for- 
cibly taking a thing from another. In the 
language of the Law it signifies the taking of 
the property of another which ia valuable 
and sacred, without the consent of the pro- 
prietor, in such a manner a.s to destroy the 
proprietor’s possespion of it, whence it is 
that usurpation is established by exacting 
service from the slave of another, or by put- 
ting a burden upon the quadruped of another, 
but not by sitting upon the carpet of 
another; because by the use of the slave 
of another, and by loading the quadruped of 
another, the possession of the proprietor is 
destroyed, whereas by sitting upon the car- 
pet of another the possession of the pro- 
prietor is not destroyed It is to he observed 
that if any person knowingly and wilfully 
usurp the property of another, he i.s held in 
law to be an offender, and becomes respon- 
sible for a compensation. If, on the con- 
trary, he should not have made the usurpa- 
tion knowingly and wilfully (aa where a per- 
son destroys property on the .supposition of 
its belonging 'to himself, and it afterwards 
proves the I’ight of another), he is in that 
case also liable for a compensation, because 
a compensation is i He right of men ; hut he is 
not an offender, as his erroneous offence is 
cancelled (Hidatjah. vol Hi. p. 532.) 
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al-QSASHIYAH (^us^). “The 

Covering, 0 v'erwhelnaing.” A name given to 
tiio LxxsvTUth. Surah of the Qui-’an, the word 
occurring in the first verse for the Day of 
Judgment ; “ Has there come to thee the 
stor}’- of the overiohelming ? " 

GHASIIj ‘‘‘A washer of 

the dead.” An official is generally appointed 
for this purpose by the Imam of the parish. 

OHASSAN (e^). A tribe of 

Arabs inhabiting tiie western side of the 
Syrian desert in the time of Muhammad. 
(See Muir’s Life of Mahomet, vol. i. p. 
clxxxiii.) 

GHATAFAhT ((jULfe), Aa Arabian 

tribe descended from Qais. 

GSATJS Lit. “ One to whom 

wo can cry for help.” A mediator. A title 
given to a Muhammadan saint. Some hold 
it to ho the highest order of sanctity, whilst 
others regard it as second in rank to that of 
Qutb. According to the Ghiydsu H-Lugliah 
it is an inferior rank of sanctity to that 
of Q,uth. 

GHAl^AB (•f-.-A-A). “Anger,” 
wrath.” A word used frsquohtly in the 
Qur’an tor the wrath of God, e.g. Surah iv. 

95 : “ God shall be angry with him.” 

GHAZI One who fights in 

the-cause of Islam. A hero ; a warrior. One 
who slays an infidel. It is also a title of 
distinction confoi'red by Muslim rulers. upon 
generals and warriors of renown, la the 
Turkish Empire the title of Qhdzi imphes 
something similar to oim '‘Field Marshal.” 
The Pi'ophet is related to have said.' “God is 
sponsor for him who goes forth to fight in 
the road of God, for His satisfaction and for 
that of His Prophet. He shall, if he be 
not killed, return to his home with plunder 
and rewards. And if he die, his rew'ard is 
paradise.” (Mishkdt, book xvii. c. 1.) 

(^AZWAH A military 

force when it is lead by either an Apostle 
{Ra^id) or an Imam. A small force com- 
manded by ono of the Imam’s lieutenants is a 
sariyah, or brigade, (See Ghii/dsu H-Lughah, 
in loco,') 

Ai,-(2flAZZlLI Abu 

Hamid Muhammad ibii Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad al- QhazmaU, is a well known Sunni 
doctor surnamed Hujjatu ’l-Idam (“ the proof 
of Islam ”), He was a native of Tus, and for 
sometime a professor in the college at Nai- 
.sapur. Born .a.h, 450 (a.d, 1058), died A.it. 
605 (a,d, 1111), at Tus. His -exposition 
on the nature of God will be found in the 
axtieie gob. His great theological work is 
the Ihya'u ‘ Ulund. ‘‘d-Dln. i 

OHlBAH . “ Slander t | 

calumny.” AnytJring whispered of an absent 
person to his detriment, although it be true. 
(Buktan expressing a false aecasation.) 
Gfabak ns condemned in the Qur’an (Surah 


xlix. 12) : “ 0 ‘believers, avoid frequent sus- 
picions, for some suspicions are a crime , 
neither let ono of you traduce (ghfbah) another 
in his absence.” A chapter is devoted to 
the condemnation of backbiting and .calumny 
in the Traditions (vide Mishkdt, book xxii. 
ch. X.) 

GHIFAB (jU-A), An Arabian 

tribe in the time of Muhammad who inha- 
bited a tract of country in the vicinity of al- 
Madiuah. They were descendants of Abu 
Zarri ’1-Gliifari. 

GHISHAWAH Lit. “A 

covering.” A dimness in the eye. A word 
used in the Qur’an for spiritual blindness. 
Surah ii, 6 : “ Their heai-ts and their ears 
hath God sealed up, and over their eyes is a 
covering.” 

GHISLiN The water, j 

blood, and matter, supposed by Muhamrna- 
dans to run down the. skin and flesh of the 
damned in hell. See Qur’an, Surah beix. 86 : 
“No friend shall he have here that day, 
nor food but gtislin.” 

GHUL (Jy^). A laan-devouring 
demon of the woods. A species of Jinn 
[OTSKU.] 

(ffiULAM pi. gMlmah. A 

boy under age. A term u.sed in modern 
Muslim for a slave, the legal word being 
^abd. It occurs in the Qm-'an for a son. 
JSurali iii. 42 : “ She (Maiy) said, ‘ How can 
X have a son when a man has not touched 
me? " 

(HJULAT (SSa). Lit-. “ The Zea- 
lots ” A title given to a leading sect of the 
Khvahs who, through their excessive zeal for 
the Imams, have raised them above the 
degree of human beings. 

GHULtTL Defraudiag or 

purloining any part of the lawful plunder in 
a jihad or religious war. Forbidden in the 
Qur’an, Surah iii. 165 : “ Bui he who shall 
defraud, shall come forth with his defraud- 
ing'S on.the day of the resuirection : then shall 
every soul be paid wbat it hath-merited, and 
they shall not be treated with injustice.” 

- GfiUBAB My*). ilii“Acrow.” 

Ghurdbu H-Bain : “ The crow o^f separation.” 
A term' used by the Sufi'myeticS* for a certain 
state of separation from God. (‘Abdu 'r- 
Razzaq’s Diet, of ^ufl Terms.) 

(HIBItBAH (Syr). - A fine of fire 
hundred duhams. A slave of that value. It 
is the fine for a person stidkihg a woman 
so as to occasion a miscarriage. . {Hiddyah, 
vol. iv. p. 662.) 

(JHTTSL distittgiaislied 

nom ghasl (washing) is the religious afit of 
nathing the whole body after a legal im- 
puui.y. It is founded upon the express in- 
junotion of the Qur’an, Sflrah v. 9 ; “ If ye are 
polluted then purify yourselves, And the 
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Traditions most minutely relate the occasions 
on which the Prophet performed .the cere- 
mony of glmsJ or bathing- The Muslim 
teachers of all sects are unanimous in pre- 
-•scribing the washing of the whole body after 
the following acts, which render the body 
junub, or impure; (1) Hdyz, menses; (2) 
Ki/ffs, puerperium ; (3) Jima\ coitus ; (4} 
ihtildm pollutio noctuina. It is absolutely 
necessary that' every part of the body should 
be waaned, for ‘Ali relates that the Prophet 
said. He who leaves but one hair unwashed 
on his body, will be punished in hell accord- 
ingly.” (M'Mldt, book ii. c. viii.) 

OHUSL MASlSrUN 

Lit. “Washings which are Sunnah.” 

. Such washings are founded upon the Sun- 
nah, or precept and practice of Muhammad, 
although they arc not supposed to be of 
divino institution, They are four in number : 
(1) Upon the admission of a convert to 
Islam ; (2) Before the Friday prayers and on 
the great festivjlo; (3) After washing the 
dead ; (4) After blood-letting. (See 
I- Bukhari^ p. 39, Bdbu ’l-Ghusl.) Akrinaah 
relates that people came from al-‘Iraq and 
asked Ibn ‘Abbas if he believed that bathing 
on Fiddays was a divine institution, and Ibn 
‘Abbas replied, “ No, but bathipg ja a great 
purifier, and I will tell you how the custom . 
ot bathing began. Tb'* people were engaged 
in daily labour and wore blankets, and thb 
people sweated to such a degree as to cause 
a bad smell, so the Prophet said, ‘ 0 men ! 
bathe ye oh Fridays and put some scent on 
your clothes.''” (Matthew’s Mishkdt, vol i. 
p. 120, from the Hadis of Abu Dtl’ud.) 

GIANTS. There is but one allu- 

-lion to giants in the Qur’an, namely, to the 
tribe ‘Ad, who are spoken of as men “ with 
lofty statures” (Surah Isxxix. ’6), and the 
commentator, Shah ‘Abdu ’1-Axiz of Delhi, 
says they were men of not less than twelve 
yards in statui'O. According to a tradition in 
the Kitabu *sh-Shqfah by the Qazi ‘Ayaz 
(p. 65), Adam was sixty yards in height, 
m the Ghiydsu 'l-Lughah, a giant named ‘Uj 
is mentioned, who was born in the days of 
Adam and lived until the time of Moses, a 
period of 3,500 years, and that he wa.s so 
high, that the flood in the days of Noah only 
reaeWd to his waist There are traditions 
and stories of giants whose graves exist unto 
Uae present day, throughout the whole of 
Asia. Opposite the Church Mission House at 
Poshawur is a grave nine yards long, whioh 
is held in great I'everence by both MuhamV 
mad an? and Hindus, De la ' Belle, in his 
Travels in Pes-sia, vol ii. p. 89, mentions 
several which exist in Persia. Giant gx'avos in 
Hindustan are numerous. 

aiBEON. In the Qur’an there is 

evidently a confusion in one passage betw'een 
the story of Saul as told therein, and the 
account of Gideon given in the Old Testament, 
as the f plluwing extracts will show ; — 

‘••And when Saul marched forth with his 
forces, he said, ‘ God will test you by a river : 


Ho who drinketh of it .shall not be of my 
band ; but he who shall not taste it, drinking 
a drink out of the hand excepted, shall be of 
my band.’ And, except a few of them, they 
drank of it. And when they had passed it, 
he and those who believed with him, the 
former said, ‘We have no strength this day 
against Goliath ( Jalut) and his forces ; ’ But 
they who hold it as certain that they must 
meet God, said, ‘ How oft, by God’s will, hath 
a small host vanquished a numerous host ! 
and God is with the steadfastly enduring.”' 
(Surah ii. 250.) 

'Which compare with Judges vii. 5: — 

‘‘ So they brought down the people imto 
the water ; and the Lord said unto Gideon, 
Every one that lappeth of the water ivith his 
tongue, as a dog lappeth,. him shalt thou set 
by himself ; likewise every one that boweth 
down upon his knees to drink. . . . The Lord 
said, By the three hundred men that lapped will 
I save you, and deliver the Midlanites into thine 
hand ” 

GIFTS. Arabic liihah pi. 

hihat. A deed of gift. The tei’m hibah in 
the language of Muslim law means a transfer 
of property made immediately and without 
cxcha.nge. He who makes the gift is called 
the wdMh, or donor ; the things given, mauhub ; 
and the person to whom it is given is inauMh 
lahu. 

Muhammad sanctioned the retraction of a 
gift when he said, “'A donor preserves his 
right to his gift, so long as he does not obtain 
a return for it.” Although there is another 
tradition which says : “ Let not a donor re- 
tract his gift ; hut let a fatlier if he pleases 
retract his gift to his son.” Ash-Rhafi*i 
maintains that it is not lawful td retract a 
gift, except it be from a father to a son. All 
the doctors are agreed that to retract a gift 
is an abomination, for Muhammad said : “ The 
retraction of a gift is like eating one’s spittle.” 
The general opinion is that a gift to a 
styanger may he retracted, but nut a gift to 
a kinsman. A retracted gift, by the mutual 
consent of the parties, should bo efl'ooted by 
a decree of the Quzi, or judge. (liiddyah, 
vol. iii. p. 290.) 

GIRDLE Arabic nitdq (j^). 

Amongst the Bakhsasbis and several other 
orders of faqir investiture with a girdle is 
the sign of incorporation into the order. The 
Bakhtashis say that Adam was the first to 
wear the girdle worn by them, and after him 
fifteen other inophtifc.s wore it in snccassion, 
viz. Seth, Noah, Shu'aib, Job, Joseph, Abi’a- 
ham, Husha*, Yusha*, Jirjis, Jonas, fjalih. 
Zakariah, al-Khizr. Ilyas, and Je.sus. (Brown’s 
Dervishes, p. 145.) 

GNOSTICS. “ The singular cor- 
respondence between the allusions to tho cto ' 
cifixion in the GoiAn, and the wild specula 
tions of the early heretics, have led to the 
conjecture that Mahomet acquired his notions 
of Christianity from a Gnostic source. But 
Gnosticism had disappeared from Egypt 
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before tiio sixth centiu-y, and Ibero is no i 
reason for supposing that it had .at any time I 
gained footing in Arabia. Besides, there is I 
no affinitj’ between the supernaiui aiism of tiie | 
Gnostics and Docetas and the ratiounli&m of 
the Goran. According to the former, the 
Deity tnnat be removed far from the grobs 
contact of evil matter ; and the iEon Chvi.st, 
which alighted upon Jesus, at His baptism, 
must ascend to its native regions before the 
crucifixion. With Mahomet, on the contrary, 
.resus Christ was a mere man — wondei-fully 
bom, indeed — but still an ordinary man, a 
.servant of the Almighty, as others had been i 
before him. But although there is no ground ' 
for belicYing that Gnostic doctrmes were 
taught to Mahomet, yet some of the strange 
fancies of those heretics, preserved hi Syrian 
tradition, may have come to the eari of his 
informants (the chief of whom, even on 
Christian topics, seem to liavo been Jews, 
unable probably to distinguish heretical fable 
from Christian doctrine), and have been by 
them adopted as a likely and convenient 
mode of explaining away that -which foimed 
the great barrier het-ween J 0 w.s and Chris- 
tians.” (Muir’s Ufe oj Mahomet, new ed. 

p. 161.) 

GOB. The name of the Creator of 

the Universe in the Qm-’fin is Allah, which is 
the title given to the Supreme Being by Mu- 
hammadans of every race and language. 

Allah is .supposed to be derived from ildh, 
a deity or god, -with the addition of the defi- 
nite article al — Al-ilah, "the God” — or, ac- 
cording to some authorities, it is from Idh, i.e. 
Al-ldh, “ the .secret one.” But Abu Hanifah 
says that just as the essence of God is un- 
changeable, so is His namo, and that AUdh 
has ever been the name of the Eternal Being. 
(See QMydsu 'l-Lugh.ah.') 

Allah may ho an Arabic rendering of the 

Hebrew el, and the unused root 
ill , to be strong,” or from 

gular form of It is expressed in 

Persian atad Hindustani by the word Kkudd, 
derived from the Persian hhud^ self ; the 
self-existing one. 

Another word very frequently used for the 
Almighty in the Qur’ra is Babb, which is 
generally translated in EnglishWeraions of the 
Qur’an, “Lord.” It aoems to stand in the 
relative position of the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament and the Klnptos of the Ne-w Testa- 
ment. The word is understood by Muslima 
to mean “ the sustainer,” but it is probably 

derived from the Hebre-w rabbah, “ a 

T “• 

stronghold,” or 'from its root rab, which, ae- 
flording to Ge.seniu8, means ** a multitude,” or 
anything of ^ize or importance. 

The title Allah is called the Isinu 'p-^df, 
or, the essential name of God, all other titles, 
mciuding Rabb, being considered AsmSa '$- 
Sifdt, or “ attributes ” of the Divine Being. 
These attributes are called al'-Asmd’n ’b-(mnd^ 


or tha •• excellent nanu‘.s.” The expression 
occuis in the Qur’an (Surah vii. 179), “But 
Gba-g aie excellent uaina, call on Him 
thersbj'.” This vor.se is commented upon in 
tbe Tiaditions, and Abu Ilurairali says that 
Muhammad said, “Veri'iy, there are ninety- 
nine names of God, and whoever recites thi'in 
shall enter into Paradise.” 

In the- same -tradition these names (or 
attributes) are given as follows : — 


1 

Ar-Rahmdn 

The Merciful. 

2. 

Ar- Rahim . 

The Compassionate, 

3 

Al-Malik . 

The King. 

4. 

Al- iluddm . 

The Holy, 

5. 

A.'i-Saldm . 

The Peace. 

6. 

Al-Ma'inin 

The Faithful. 

7. 

Al-Muhaimin 

The' Protector 

8. 

Al-‘Aziz . 

The Mighty. 

9. 

Al-Jabbdr . 

The Repairer 

10. 

Al-Mutakabbii 

The Great. 

il. 

Al-Khdluj 

The Creator. 

12. 

rl l-Bdn 

The Maker. 

13. 

Al-Musawwir 

The Pashioiiei. 

14. 

A /- Ghajf'dr 

The Pnrgiver. 

1.1. 

At- Qnhhdr 

The Dominant. 

16. 

Al- W (ihhdh . 

The Bestowei 

17. 

Ar-Razzdq 

The Provifler. 

18. 

Al-Faitdh 

The Opener. 

19. 

Al~^Alim . 

The Know or. 

20. 

Al-Qab-tz . 

The Restraincr. 

21. 

Al-Bdt>it . 

The Spreader, 

22, 

Al~Kku1h . 

The Abaser, 

2.V 

A r-Rdfi^ , 

The Exalter. 

24. 

AI-Mu'izc . 

The Honoui’or. 

26. 

Al-Mazi! 

The Destroyer. 

26. 

As-Sdmi' , 

The Hearer. 

27. 

Al-Baslr . 

The Seer. 

28. 

A 1- Hakim 

The Ruler. 

29. 

dU'Adl , 

The Just. 

30. 

Al-Latlf , 

The Subtle. 

31. 

Al-fadbh . 

The Aware. 

32. 

41- Halm . 

The Clement. 

33. 

Al-'Azhn . 

The Grand, 

34. 

Al- (rhafur 

The Forgiving. 

35. 

AshShakdr 

The Grateful. 

36. 

Al-‘All 

The Exalted. 

37. 

Al-Kahir 

The Great. 

38. 

Al-Haflz . 

The Guardian. 

39. 

AFMuqlt . 

The Strengthener. 

40. 

Al-Hasih . 

The Reckoner. 

41. 

Ab-JalU 

The Majestic. 

42. 

Al-Karlm . 

The Generous 

43. Ar-Raqlb . 

The Watcher. 

44. 

Al-Mujlb . 

The Approver. 

45. 

Al- Wdsi^ . 

The Comprehensive. 

46. Al-Hakm . . 

The Wise. 

47. 

Al- Wadud 

The Tioving. 

48. 

Al-Majid . 

The Gforious 

49. 

Al-Bdis, 

The Raiser. 

50. 

Ash-Shahld 

The Witness. 

51. Al-Haqq . 

The Truth. 

52. 

Al- Wnkll . 

The Advocate. 

53. 

Al-Qpwi . 

The Strong, 

.5t. 

Al-MfUin . 

The Film. 

55. 

Al- Wall 

The Patron. 

56. 

Al-Hcmld . 

The Laudable, 

57. 

Al-Miihsl . 

The Counter. 

58. 

A2-Muhdi, 

The Beginner 

.59. 

Al'Mwid 

The Restowr. 

60. 

Al-Mtihfi 

The Quiokener 
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61. Al~MumU . . Tho Killer. 

62. Al-Haitj . . The LiTing. 

63. Al-Qfiiuum The Sub.siating. 

64. Ai- Waj-id . . The Finder. 

66. Al-Majld . ■ The Glorious. 

66. A/- Wdhid , . The One. 

67. A$-Saniad. . The Ftei-nal. 

68. Al-iladir . . The Powerful. 

69. Al-Muqtadir . The Prevailing. 

70. Al-Muqaddim . The Bringing for- 

ward. 

71. .4 l-AIu'a khkh ir . The Deferrer. 

72. Al-Awwul . . The First. 

73. Al-ABir . .The Last. 

74. Atz-Zdhir . . The Fvident. 

75. Al-Bdiin . . The Hidden. 

76. Al- Wall . . The Governor. 

71. Al-Mula'dll . The Exalted. 

l^.'Al-Ban . . The Kighteoius. 

79. At-Tauv>ah . The Accepter of 

llepentajico. 

80. Al-Muniaqim . The Avenger. 

81. Al~^Aj'uw . . The Pardoner, 

82. Ar-Bo’nf . . The Kind. 

83. Mdlikii ’l-Mulk . The Euler of the 

Kingdom. 

84. Zu H-Jaldli wu Y- The Lord of Majesty 

Ikram . . and Liberality. 

85. Al~Muqsit. . The Equitable. 

86. Al-Jdini‘ . . The Collector. 

87. Al-Ghanl . . I’he Independent. 

88. Al-Muglinl . The Enrioher. 

89. iU-MiHl . , The Giver. 

90. Al-Mdni' . . The Withholdor. 

91. Az-Zdrr . The Distresser 

92. An-Ndjk . . The Profiter. 

93. An-Nur . . The Light. 

94. Al-JIddl . , The Guide. 

96. Al~Badl' . . The Incomparable. 

96. Al-Bdqi . , The Enduring. 

97. Al~ TFd?v',s . . The Inheritor. 

98. Ar-JRashid. . The Director. 

99. A?-§kibu7' . . The Patient. 

The list either begins oi' closes with AUdh^ 
thus completing the number of one hundred 
names, which are nsually recited on a rosary 
in the oereraony of Zikr [zike], as well as at 
all leisui'e moments, by devoxrt Muslims. The 
Wahhabis, do not use a rosary^ but count, 
tho names on their fingers, which they say 
was the custom of the Prophet, for from tho 
Traditions it appears that Muhammad did 
not use .a rosary, 

' According to the Traditions (Mishkdti book 
s, c. i). the Almighty haa an “ exalted 
name ” k-nown as the Isinu which 

Muhammad is related to have said was 
either in the Suratu H-Baqarafi, the second 
chapter of the Qm-’an, 168th verse, or in the 
Suratu Aii ‘Imran, the third chapter, first 
verse. The names of God which 'Qccui- in 
these two varaea are ai'-Rah-mdn, “ the Mer- 
ciful,” ar-jRaiim, “ The Compassionate,” «/- 
J^aiy, “the Living/’ and al-Qaiyuni, “the 
Subsisting.” There is, however, another tra- 
dition, from which it would appear that the 
name may be either al-Aliad, “ the One/’ or 
a^-Samad, “ the Eternal.” 

•Abdu ’1-Haqq, in his remarks on these 
traditions# says that it is generally held, ac* 


• cording to a tradition by ‘ Ayishah, that this 
great name is known only to the prophets 
and other saintly persons. The compiler of 
the Kitdbu 't-Ta‘nfdt savs it is none other 
than the name of Alldh. 

The Prophet having said that wlvoevor 
calls upon God by this name shall obtain all 
his desires {Mishkat^ book x. c. i. pt. 2), the 
various sects of faqirs and mystics .spend 
much time in endeavouring to ascertain what 
the name really is [ba'waii], and tho person 
who is able to assort that ho has obtained 
this secret knowledge possesses groat in- 
fluence over the mind s of the superstitions. 

There can bo little doubt that tho discus- 
siou regarding this exalted name has arisen 
frord the circumstance that Muhammad be- 
came aware of the fact that the Jews never 
recited the great name of Jehovali, and spoke 
of it as “ tho great and terrible name,” “ the 
peculiar name ” of God. 

The attributes of God a.s expressed in the 
ninety-nine names, are divided into tho tLcmo'u 
'l-jaldllyak, or tlie glonous attributes, and 
the usmffu H-jamdllyah, or the ieirible attri- 
butes. Such names as ar-Rahlm, “ the Mei’- 
ciful,” «Z-Ar«n7n, “the Kind,” and al‘AJuw, 
" the Forgivor,” belonging to the fonner ; and 
al-Cldtpi, “the Strong,” al-Munlaqitn, “the 
Avenger,” and uIQddir, “the Powerful,” to 
the latter. 

In praying to God it is usual lor tho .wor- 
shipper to address tho Almighty by that 
name or attribute which he wishes to appeal 
to. For example, if praying for pardon, he 
will address God as either al-‘Afuw, “the 
Pardoner,” or at-Tauiodb. “theEocoiver of 
repentance.’ 

A belief in the existence of God, His Unity, 
His Absolute Power, and in tho other essen 
tial attributes of an Eternal and Almighty 
Being, is the most important part of the 
Muslim religiou, and is supposed to he ex- 
pressed in the two clauses of the well-known 
formula ; - 

dum m 

Ld ildha Il-ld 'l-lahu. 

There is no deity But Alliih. 

The first- clause, “Thei’e is no deity,” is 
known as the Nafl, or that which is rejected, 
and the second clause, “But Allah,” as the 
Islat, or that which is established, the 
term Nafl wa-I,^bdt being applied to the first 
two clauses of the Muslim’s ICnlimah, or 
creed. 

Tho teaching of Muhamnlad in Ms Qur’an 
! as to the nature of God, forms such an im- 
portant consideration in an exposition of 
Islam, tlmt no apology is needed for full and 
lengthy quotations from that hook on iho 
subject. 

The following verses are arrax«ed in 
chronological order according to Jafalu ’d- 
din as~Suyut,ts list ; — 

Suratu H-Ikhlds. Chapter cxiii. 

(One of the earliest chapters of the 
Qur’an y 

“ Say, He is God, One [God! 

“ God, the Eternal. 
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He begotteth not nor is begotten, 

“ And there is none equal unto Him.” 

JSfimtu 'l-A‘rdf. Chapter -rii. 52. 

(GiTen at al-Madihah.) 

“Verily your Lord is God, who m-Bated the 
heavens and the earth in six days : then Ho 
ascended the throne. He causoth the night 
to cover the day; it followeth it sviftlyr and 
He created the sun and the moon and the 
stars, made subject utterly to His command. 
Do not the whole creation* and command be- 
long to Him? Blessed l>e God. the Lord of 
the Worlds.” 

Sutafu Marifam. Chapter xix. 91-96, 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ They say, ‘ The Oompas.sionate hath 
gotten offspring’: Ye have done an impious 
thing. 

“ It -wanteth little but that' the heavens be 
rent thereat, and that the earth cleave 
asunder, and that the mountains fall down in 
pieces. 

“ For that they have attributed offspring 
to the Compassionate, when it beseemeth not 
the Compassionate to get offspring. 

There is none of all that are in the hea- 
vens and the earth but he shall come onto 
the Compassionate as a servant. He hath 
known them and numbered them with an 
exact numbering 

“And each of them shall come unto Him 
on the day of resurrection, alone. 

“ Verily those who have believed and have 
done the things that are right, on them the 
Compassionate will bestow [His] love,” 

Suratu H-Hijr. Chapter xv. 16-25. 

("Given at Makkah.) 

“ We (God) have placed in heaven the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, and adorned them for the 
beholders with the constellations ; 

“ And We have guarded them (by means of 
shooting stars) from every accursed devil. 

“Excepting him who listened by stealth, 
whom a manifest shooting star pursueth. 

“ W^e have al.«o sp read forth the earth, and 
thrown thereon firm mountains, and We have 
caused to spiing forth in it every kind [of 
green thing] weighed. 

“And We have provided for you therein 
necessaries of life, and for him whom ys do 
Hot .sustain; 

“And there is not a thing but the store- 
houses thereof are with Ds and We send it 
not down save in detwmined quantities, 

“We also send the fertilizing winds, and 
We send down water from heaven, and give 
you to drink thereof ; and ye are not the 
storerg of it. 

“ And verily'We give life and death, and 
We are the heirs of all the creation. 

“We also know those who have gone 
before yon, and We know those who follow 
after [you]. 

“'And verily thy Lonl will assemble them 
together: for Ho is Wise, Knowing " 

Suratu ^l-Amain. Chapter vi, 59-64:. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“With Him are the keys of the hidden 
things t none kno%veth them but He : and He 
knoweth whatsoever is on the land and in 
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the sea, and there falleth not a leaf but Ho 
knou eth it, nor a grain in the dark parts of 
the earth, nor a moist thing nor a dry thing, 
hut [it is noted] in a distinct writing. 

“ And it is Ho who taketh your souls at 
night, and kimweth what ye have gained in 
the day ; then He revivcth you therein, that 
ar. appointed time may be fulfilled. Then 
unto Hm shall ye return : then will He 
declare unto you what ye have done. 

“ And He is the Supreme over His .servants, 
and Ha sendeth watchers over you, until 
when death cometh unto any one of you, Our 
messengers take his soul, and they fail 
not. 

“ Then are they retxLrned unto God theii* 
Lord, the Time. Doth not judgment belong 
to Him? A^id He is the most quick of 
reckoners. 

“ Sat, Who delivereth you from the dark- 
nesse.s of the land and of the sea, when y© 
supplicate Him humbly and in secret, saying, 

' If Thou deliver us from these dangers, we 
will assuredly he of [the number of] the 
thankful ‘ ? 

“ Say. God delivereth you from them and 
from every afllicliou ” 

Ih., 95-101);— 

“Verily God eauseth the grain to come 
forth, and the date-stone ; He briiigeth forth 
the living from Ihe dead, and He bringeth 
forth the dead from the living : This is God ; 
then wherefore are ye turned away? 

He eauseth the dawn to appear, and hath 
ordained the night for rest, and the sun and 
the moon for reckoning time : this is the 
appointment of the Mighty, the Wise. 

“ And it is He who hath ordained for you 
the stars, that ye may be guided by them in 
the darkness of the land and of the sea: We 
have clearly shown the signs of Our yower 
unto the people who know. “ 

“And it is He who hath produced you 
from one soul, and there is a place of rest and 
of storing : We have clearly shown the signs 
to the people who understand. 

“ And it is He who hath sent down water 
from heaven, and We have produced thereby 
the germs of eveiything, and We have caused 
the green thing to come forth therefrom, from 
which We draw forth grains massed; and 
from the palm-tree, from its fruit-hranch, 
clusters of dates heaped together : and gar- 
dens of grapes, and the olive and the pome- 
granate, like one another and not like. Look 
ye at their fruits when they bear fruit, and 
their ripening. Verily therein are signs unto 
the people who believe. 

“ Yet they, have set up the Jiim as partners 
of God. though He hath created them, and 
without knowledge have they falsely attri- 
buted to Him sous and daughters. Extolled 
be His purity, and high he He exalted above 
that which they attribute [to Him] ! 

“ He ts the Author of the heavens and the 
earth. How* then should He haye offspring, 
when He hath no consort, and hath created 
everything and knoweth everything ? 

“ This is God your Lord. There is no God 
but He, the Creato?* of everything : therefore 
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worship yo Him; and Ho is guai’diaii over 
everything. 

The eyes see Him not, but He seeth the 
eyos : and He is the Gracious, the Knowing." 

Suratu Banl Isra’il. Chapter Ixvii. i-4. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ Blessed be He in whose hand is the domi- 
nion and who is all powerful ; 

“ Who hath created death and life, that 
He may prove yon, which of you [will be] 
best in works ; and He is the Mighty, the 
Very-Forgiving : 

“ Who hath created seven heavens, one 
above another. Thou seest not any fault in 
the creation ef the Compassionate. But lift 
np the eyes again to heaven. Dost thou sco 
any fissures ? 

“ Then lift up th4 eyes again twdee ; the 
sight shall retm'n unto thee dull and dim.” 

Svraiu 'l~^Ankahut. Chapter sxix. 40-43. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ The likehess of those who take to them- 
selves Tutelars instead of God is as the like- 
ness of the spider, which maketh for herself 
a dwelling ; and the frailest of dwellings 
surely is the dwelling of the spider I If they 
Knew ! 

« Veri^’y God knoweth whatever thing they 
invoke in His stead ;• and He is the Mighty, 
the Wise. 

“ And these parables we propound unto 
men ; hut none understand them except the 
wise. 

“ God hath created the heavens and the 
earth in truth : verily therein is o sign unto 
the believers.” 

Suratu ’l-Baqarah. Chapter ii. 157-160. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“ And your God is One God : there is no 
god hut He, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

“ Verily in the creation of the heavens and 
the earth, and the varying of night and day, 
and the ships that course upon the sea laden 
with what is profitable to mankind, and the 
water that God hath sent down from heaven, 
quickening the earth thereby after its death, 
and Scattering about it all kinds of beasts ; 
and in the changing of the winds, and the 
clouds that are compelled to do service be- 
tween heaven and earth, are signs unto a 
people who uhderstand. 

'‘Yet among men are those who take to 
themselves, beside God, idols, which they 
loT-e as wth the love of God : but those who 
have believed are more loving towards God 
than these towards their idols." 

Jb., 266 

“ God I There is no God but He, the 
•Ever-Living, the Ever- Subsisting. Slumber 
seizolh Him not, nor sleep. To Him he- 
longeth whatsoever is in the Heavens and 
whatsoever is in the Earth. Who is he that 
shall intercede with Him, unless by His per- 
mission? He knoweth .what [hath been] 
before them and what [shall be] after them, 
and they shall hiot compass aught of His 
knowledge save .what He willeth. His Throne 
comprehendeth the Heavens and the Earth, 
and the care of them burdeneth Him not. 
And He is the High, the Great. 


Siiratu AH ^ Imran, Chapter iii. 25. 

(Given at al-Madinah ) 

“ Say, 0 God, to whom belongath dominion, 
Thou givest dominion to whom Thou wilt, 
and from whom Thou wilt Thou takest it 
away ; Thou exaltest whom Thou wilt, and 
whom Thou wdlt Thou humblest. In Thy hand 
is good. Verily Thou art all-powerful. 

“ Thou causest the night to pass into the 
day, and Thou causest the day to pass into 
the night ; and Thou bringest forth the living 
from the dead, and Thou bringest forth the 
dead from the living ; and Thou givest sus- 
tenance to whom Thou wilt without mea- 
sure.” 

Suratu 'r-Ra^d. Chapter xiii. 13. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“ It is He who maketh the lightning to 
appear unto you, [causing] fear and hope of 
rain, and formeth the pregnant- clouds. 

“And the thunder proolaimeth His per- 
fectiofii with His praise ; and [likewise] the 
angel^, in fear of Him. And He aondeth the 
thunderbolts, and striketh with them whom 
Ha pleaaeth, whilst they dispute concerning 
God ; for He is mighty in power.” 

Suratu ’n-Nisd'. Chapter iv. 61. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“verily God will not forgive the associat- 
ing with Him [anv other l>eing as a god], but 
will forgive other sins unto whom Ho 
plea.seth ; and whoso associatobh [another] 
with God hath wrought a great wickedness." 

The following is an interpretation of the 
Mushm belief in the existence and nature of 
God, by the famous scholastic, divine, the 
Imam al-Ghazzali, in his book entitled ul- 
Maqsadu H-asnd, an extract from which 
Ockley has translated from Pocock's Specimen 
Historice Arabum : — 

“ Praise be to God the Creator and Restox'er 
of all things ; who does whatsoever He 
pleases, who is master of the glorious throne 
and mighty force, and directs His wneere ser- 
vants into the right way and the -straight 
path; who favoureth them, who have once 
borne testimony to the unity, by preserving 
their confo-ssions from the darkness of doubt 
and hesitation ; who directs them to follow 
His chosen apostle, upon whom he the bless- 
ing and peace of God ; and to go after His 
most honourable companions, to whom he 
hath vouchsafed His assistance and direction 
which is revealed to them in His essence and 
operations by the excellenoies of His attri- 
butes, to the knowledge whereof no man 
attains but ho that hath beon taught by hear- 
ing. To these, as touching His essence, Ho 
maketh known that He is one, and hath no 
pai-tner ; singular, without anything like 
Him; uniform, having no contrary; separate, 
having no equal. He is ancient, having no 
first ; eternal, having no beginning ; remain- 
ing for ever, having no end; continuing to 
eternity, without any termination. He per* 
sists, without ceasing to be ; remains with- 
out failing, and never did cCase, nor ever shall 
cease to be described by gloi’ious attributes, 
nor is subject to any decree so as to be de- 
termined by any precise limits or set times, 
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but is tba First and the Last, and is within producing, and His tmity in, Gomm.unicating 
and without. . _ existence and a beginning of being. Ha 

^‘■(What God is not.) He, glorified be His created men and their works, and measured 

name, is not a body endued -with form, nor a out their maintonance and their determined 

rfubbtanee circumscribed with limits or deter- times. Nothing that is possible can escape 
mined by measure; neither does He resemble His grasp, nor can the ricissitudes of things 

bodies, as they are capable of being measured elude his power. The effect.® of his might 

or divided. Neither is He a substance, neither j .are innumerable, and the objects of hi.s know- 
do substances exist in Him ; neither is He an ledge infinite. 

accident, nor do accidents ^ exist in Him, “ knowledge.) He, praised be His 

Neither is ho like to. anything that exists, name, knows all things that can be under- 

neither is anything like to Him; nor 15 he stood, and comprehends whatsoever comes to 

determinate in quantity nor comprehended by pass, from the extremities of the earth to the 

bounds, nor circumscribed by the differences highest heavens. Even the weight of a pis- 

of situation, nor contained in the heavens. mire could not escape Him either in earth or 

Ho sits npon the throne, after that manner heaven; but He would perceive the creeping 

which He Himself hath described, and in that of the black pismire in the dark night upon 
same sense which He Himself means, which the hard stone, and discern the motion of an 

is a sitting far removed from any notion of atom in the open air. He knows what is 

contact, or resting upon, or local situation ; secret and conceals it, and views the concep- 

but both the throne itself, and whatsoever is lions of the minds, and the motions of 

upon it, are sustained by the goodness of his the thoughts, and the inmost recesses of 

power, and are subject to the grasp of His secrets, by a knowledge ancient and eternal, 

hand. But He is above the thi-ouo, and above that never ceased to be His attribute from 
all things, even to the utmost end.s of the eternal eternity, and not by any new know- 

earth; but so above as at the same time not ledge, superadded to His essence, either in- 

to be a whit nearer the throne and the hering or adventitious. 

heaven; since He is exalted by (infinite) will.) He, praised be His name; 

degrees above the throne no less than Ho is doth will those things to be that are, and dis- 

exalted above the earth, and at the same poses of all accidents. Nothing passes in the 

time is near to everything that hath a being ; empire, nor the kingdom, neither little nor 

nay, ‘ nearer to man than their jugular veins, much, nor small nor great, nor good nor evil, 

and is witness to everything ’ : though His nor profitable nor hurtful, por faith nor m- 

nearness is not like the nearness of bodies, fidelity, nor knowledge nor ignorance, nor 

as neither is His essence like the essence of prosperity noi adversity, nor increase nor de- 
bodies. Neither doth He exist in anything, crease, nor obedience nor rebellion, but by 

neither doth anything 6 xi.st in Him ; but He His determinate counsel and decree, and His 

is too high to be con.lained in any place, and definite sentence and will. Nor doth the 

too holy to be determined by time : for He wink of him that seeth, nor the subtlety of 

was before time and place were created, and him that thinketh, exceed the hounds of His 
is now after the same manner as He always will ; but it is Ho who gave all things their 

was. He is also distinct from the creatures beginning ; He is th( creator and restorer, the 

by His attributes, neither is there anything sole operator of what He pleases ; there is no 

besides Himself in His essence, nor is His reversing His decree nor delaying what He 
essence in any other besides Him. He is too hath determined, nor is there any refuge to 

holy to bo subject to change, or any local man from his rebellion against Him, but only 

motion; neither do any accidents dwell in His help and mercy ; nor hath any man any 

Him, nor any contingencies befall Him ; but power to perform any duty towards Him, but 

He abides through all generations with. His thropgh His love anU n<ilL Thoitgh men, 

glorious attributes, free from all danger of genii, angels and devils, should conspire to- 

dissolntion. As to the attribute of p^rfeo- gather either to put ono single atom in 

tion, He wants no addition of Hia perfection. motion, or cause it to cease its motion, with- 

As to being, He is known to exist by the out His will and approbation, they would not 

apprehension of the understanding; and He be able to do it. His will subsists in His 

is seen as He is by an ocular intuition, which essence amongst the rest of His attributes, 

will be vouchsafed out of His mercy and and was from eternity one of His eternal 

grace to the holy in the eternal mansion, com- attributes, by which He willed from eternity 

pleting their joy by the vision of His glorious the existence of those things that He had 

presence. decreed, which wore produced in their proper 

“ (Sis power.) He, praised be His name, seasons according to His eternal will, without 

is living, powerful, mighty, omnipotent, not any before or after, and in agreement both 

liable to any defect or impotence ; neither with His knowledge and will, and not b^- me- 

slnmbering nor sleeping, nor being obnoxious thodising of thoughts, nor w.aiting for a 

to decay or death. To Him belongs the proper time, for which reason no one thing 

kingdom, and. the power, and the might. is in Him a hindrance from another. 

His ia the dominion, and the excellency, and “ (His hearing and sight.) And He, praised 
the creation, and the command thereof. The he liis name, is hearing and seeing, and 

heavens are folded up ia His right hand, and heareth and seeth. No audible object, how 

all creatures are couched within His grasp. still soever, escapeth His hearing ; nor is any 
His excellency consists in Hi®, creating and tniug visible so small as to escape his sight : 
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for distance is no hindrance to His hearing, ! 
nor darkness to His sight. Ho sees without j 
pupil or eye-lid, and hears without any pas- 
sage or ear, evep as He knowoth without a 
heart, ami performs His actions without tho 
assistance of any corporeal limb, and creates 
without any instrument, for His attributos 
(or properties) are not like those of men, any 
more than His essence is like thoirs. 

'“(Htfi loord.) Furthermore. He doth speak, 
command, foi-bid, promise, and threaten by an 
eternal, ancient word, subsisting in His 
essence. Neither is it like to the word of the 
creatures, nor doth it consist in a voifo 
arising from the commotion of the air and the 
collision of bodies, nor letters which are sepa- 
rated by the joining together of the lips or 
the motion of the tongue. The Qur’an, the 
Law, the Gospel, and the Psftltei,are books 
sent down by Him to His apostles, and the 
Qur'an, indeed, is ro,id -with tongues, -written 
in books, and kept in hearts : yet as subsist- 
ing in the eshenco of God. it doth not become 
liable to separation and division whilst it is 
transferred into the hearts and tho papera. 
Tuns Moses also heard the Word of God 
without voice or letlar, even as the saints be- 
hold the essence of God without substance 
or accident. And since these are his attri- 
butes, He liveth and knowoth. is pov/erful 
and willeth and, operateth, and seeth and 
speaketh, by life and knowledge, and -will and 
bearing, and sight and word, not by His 
simple essence, 

“ (His works.) He, praised be His name, 
esists after such a manner that nothing be- 
sides Him hath any being but -what is pro- 
duced by His operation, and lioweih from His 
justice after the best, most sxceiient, most 
perfect, and most jimt model. He is, more- 
over, wise in His -works, and just in His 
decrees, But His justice is not to be com- 
pared with the justice of men. For a man 
may be supposed to act unjustly by invading 
the possession of another; but ho injustice 
can be conceived by God, inasmuch as there 
is nothihg that belongs to any other besides 
Himself, so that wrong is not iniputablo to 
Him as meddling with things not appertaining 
to Him. All things. Himself only excepted, 
genii, men, the devil, angels, heaven, earth, 
animals, plants, substance, accident, intel- 
ligible', sensible, were all ci-eated originally by 
Him. He created them by Hit power out of 
mere privation, and brought them into light, 
when as yet they were nothing at all, but He 
alone existing from eternity, neither -was 
there any other -with Ham. Now He created 
all things in the beginning for the manifesta- 
tion of His power, and Hia will’, and the cou- 
fmnation of His word, which was true from 
all ebiliity. Not that He stood in need oP 
them, nor wanted thdin; but He manifestly- 
declared His glory in 'Creating and producing, 
and commanding, without being under any 
oMigafcion, nar out of necessity, I/oving kind- 
ness, the -showing favour and gi'aue, and 
boneficence, belong to Hiin; whereas it is in 
His power to pour forth upcm uien a variety, 
of torments, and affiiet them with various 


kinds of sorrows and diseases, -which, if He 
were to do, His justice could not be arraigned, 
nor -would he be chargeable with injustice. 
Yet he rewards those that worship Him for 
their obodience on account of his promise and 
beneficence, not of their merit nor of necessity, 
since there is nothing which He can bo tied 
to perform ; nor can any injustice be sup- 
posed in Him, nor can He be under any obli- 
gation to any person -whatsoever. That Hia 
creatures, however, should bo bound lo serve 
Him, an set h from Mis having deckied bj’ the 
tongues of the prophets that it was due to 
Him from them. The worship of Ilun is not 
simply the dictate of the understanding, but 
He sent, raossengets to carry to men His com- 
mands, and promises, and throats, -whose 
voracity Ho proved by manifest miracles, 
whereby men are obliged to give credit to 
them in those things that they relate” 

laoluded in the attributes of God as given 
in His ninety nine titles or names, there aie 
the Hq/t si/al. or Seven iVttrihute.s ; Muham- 
mad al-Barqawi has expr 0 .s 8 ed them as 
follows : — 

(l> Hai/dt, or Life. God Most High is 
alone to bo adored. He has neither associate 
nor equal. He isHree from the imperfections 
of humanity. Ho is neither begotten nor 
i does He beget He is invisible. He is with- 
out figure, form, colour or part. Hia exist- 
ence has neither beginning nor end. He is 
immutable. If He so wills, He can annihilate 
the world in a moment of time and, if it sedm 
good to Him, recreate it in an instant. 
Nothing is difficult to Him, whether it be the 
creation of a fly or that of 'the seven heavens. 
He receives neither profit nor loss from what- 
ever may happen. If all tho Infidels became 
believers and all the irreligious pious, He 
would gain no advantage. On tho other 
band, if all Believers became infidels, He 
would suffor no loss. 

(2) or Knowledge. He has knowledge 
of all things hidden or manifest, whether in 
heaven or on earth. He knows the number 
of the leaves of the trees, of the grains of 
wheat and of sand. Events past and future 
are known to Him. Ho knows what enters 
into the heart of man and what He utters 
with His mouth. Ho alone, except those to 
whom Ha has revealed them, knows the in- 
visible things. He is free from forgetfulness, 
negligence and en-or. His knowledge i.s 
etcToa] : it is not posterior to Mis eesence. 

(3) Qudrah, or Power. Ho is Almighty. 
If He wills. He can raise the dead, make 
stoned- talk, trees walk, anniMlato th® heavens 
and the earth, 'and recreate of goM or of 
silver tbeusands- similar to those destroyed. 
Me can' transport a man in a moment- of time 
fpDm -the. east to the west, or from the west lo 
the east, or to ihe seventh heaven. His 
power is etornalo: ttrthn and ej:jPo.vfm’or! It 
ig not posterior to His essence, 

(4-) Irddah, or "WilL -He can do -what He 
'wills, And -whatever He -wifla comes to pass. 
He is not obliged to- act. Everything, good or 
evil, in this -world exists by His will. He wiila 
I the faitih oi the believer and the piety of the 
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rehgioHS. If He were to change 'His will 
there would be ireither a true belie-ver nor a 
pious man. He vUeth also _ the unbelief of 
the unbeliever and the irreligion of the wicked 
and ^without that will, there would neither ^ 
be unbeliof noi irreligion. All we do we do by 
His will : what He willeth nob does not come 
to pass If one should ask why God does 
not will that all men should believe, we 
answer • “ We have no right to enquire about 
what God wills and does. He is perfectly 
free to vfili and to do what He pleases.” In 
Cl eating unbelievers, in willing that they 
should remain ip that state ; in making ser- 
pents, scorpions and pigs i in willing, in shoit, 
ail that is evil, God has wise ends in view 
which it is not necessary that we should 
know. We must acknowledge that the v/ill 
of .God ia eternal and that it is not posterior 
to HLs essence. 

(5) Sam‘, or Healing. He hears all sounds 
whether low or loud. Ho hears without an 
ear, for His attributes are not like those of 
men. 

(6) Ba^ar, or Seeing. He sees all things, 
even the steps of a black ant on a black stone 
in a dark night , yet He has no eye as men 
have. 

(7) rCa/ehf), or Speech. He speaks, but not 
with a tongue as men do. Ha speaks to some 
of His servants without the intervention of 
another, even as He spoke to Moses, and 
to Muhammad on the night of the ascension 
to heaven. Hespeak.s to others hy the instru- 
mentality of Gabriel, and thi,® is the usual way 
in which He communicates His will to the 
prophets. It follows from this that the 
Qur’an is the word of Glocl. .and is eternal and 
uncreated. (Sale’s B'aith of Islam.') 

With regard to the Muhammadan belief in 
the Supreme Being, Mr. Palgrave, the well- 
known Oriental traveller, thus expresses 
himself : — 

There is no god but God,’ are words 
simply tantamount in English to the nega- 
tion of any deity save one alone ; and thns 
much they certainly mean in Arabic, but 
the imply much more also. Their full sense 
is, not only to deny absolutely and unre- 
servedly all plurality, whether of nature or of 
person, in the Supreme Being, not only to 
establish the unity of the IJnbegetting andUn- 
bogot, in all Ha .simple and uncommunicabla 
Oneness; but besides this, the words in Arabic 
and among Arabs imply that this one Su- 
preme Being is also the only Agent, the only 
Eorce, the only act existing throughout the 
universe, and leave to all beings else, matter 
or spirit, instinct or intelligence, physical or 
moral, nothing but pure unconditional pasaivp- 
ness, alike in movement or in quiescence, in 
action or in capacity. The solo power, the 
soio motor, movement, energy, and deed, is 
God ; the rest is downi-ight inertia and mere 
instrumentality, from the highest, archangel 
down to the simplest atom of creation. Hence, 
in this one sentence, is summed up a system 
which, for want of a better name, I may be 
permitted to call the Pantheism of Force, or 
of Act, thus exclusively asaignod to God, Who 


absorbs it all, exercises it all, and to Yfliom 
alone it can be asoiibed, whether fur prcf'Ci- 
viag or for destroying,, for relative evil or i'oi 
equally relative good. I say * relaiive, be- 
cause it is clear that in such c theology no 
place IS left for absoiuie good or f-vil, reason 
or extravagpmee, all is abridged In the auto- 
cratical will of the One groat Agon! : * sic 
volo, sic jubeij, s tel pro inhortc voluntas': ui , 
more signiSeantly still, in Arabic Kma 
yeshao (^ka-7nii ya'shd'u), ‘ as He iVills it,’ lo 
quote the eonstanlly recurring expresfaioii oi 
the Coran 

“ Thus immeasureably and etcTimliy exalted 
above, and diSHimiiar from, all creatures, 
which lie levelled before Him on one common 
plane of instrumemaUty and inertness, God is 
One in the totality of omnipotent ‘ind omni* 
proecnl action, which acknowledges no rule, 
standard, or lirail, save His orvrt solo and 
absolute will. lie communicates nothing to 
flis creatures, for their seeming power and 
act ever remain His alone, and in isturn Ho 
receives nothing from them; for vvuo fever 
they may bo, that they are in HiiUj by Hun, 
and from Him only. And. aoeondlr, no supe- 
riority, no distinction, no pre-eminouoa. can be 
lawfully claimed by one ereqt'n j over its 
fellow, in the niter etpialisation of thoir un- 
exceptional sorvitude auu abaaenrent ; all are 
alike tools of the une solitary Force which 
employs them to (.rush or to bunefit, to truth 
or to error, to honour or shame, to happiness 
or misery, quite independently of theii- indi- 
vidual fitness, deserts, or advantage, and 
simply because ‘ He wills it,’ and * as He 
wills it.’ 

“ One might at first sight think that this 
feremendous Autocrat, thi.s imcontrolled and 
unsympathising Power, would be far above any- 
thing like passions, desires, or inclinations. Yet 
such is not the case, for He has with respect 
to His creatures one main feeling and source 
of action, namely, jealousy of them, lest- they 
should perchance attribute to themselves 
something of what is His alone, and thus en- 
croach on His all-engrossing kingdom. Hence 
Ho is ever more prone to punish than to 
reward, to inflict pain than to bestow plea- 
sure, to ruin than to build. It is His sin- 
gular satisfaction to let created beings conti 
nually feel that they are nothing else than 
Hia slaves, His tools, and contemptible tools 
also, that thus they may the better ac- 
knowledge His superiority, and know _ His 
power to be above their power, His cunning 
above , their cumiing, His will above their 
will, His pride above their pride ; or rather, 
that there is no pow-er, cunning, will, or pride, 
save His own. 

“But He Himself, .sterile in Hia inacces- 
sible height, neither loving nor enjoying aught 
save His own and self-measured decree, with- 
out son, companion, or counsellor, is no le-sa 
barren of Himaelf than for His creatures, and 
His own harronneRS and lone egoism in. Him- 
self is the cause and rule of His iarlifferent 
and unregarding despotism around. The 
first note is the key of the whole tune, and 
the primal idea of God rune through and 
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modifies the whole aysfem. and creed that 
centres in Him. 

“ That the notion hei'e given of the Deity, 
monstrous and blasphemous as it may appear, 
is exactly and literally that which the Coran 
conveys or intends to convey, I at present take 
for granted. But that it indeed is so, no one 
who has attentively perused and thought over 
the Arabic text (for mere cursory reading, 
especially in a ti'anslntion, -will not suffice), 
can hesitate- to allow. In fact, every phrase 
of the preceding sentences, every toiich in this 
odious portrait, has been taken, to the best of 
my ability, Avoi’d for word, or at least mean- 
ing for meaning, from the * Book,’ the truest 
mirror of the mind and scope of its writer. 

“ And that such was in reality Maho- 
met’s mind and idea, is fully conformed by 
the witness-tongue of contemporary tradition. 
Of this we have many authentic samples : the 
Saheeli (Sahih), the Commentary of Bsyd&wi- 
(ahBaizawi), the Mishlcat ul Masahik • d 
fifty similar works, afford ample teslin ony on 
this point. But for the benefit of my readers 
in general, all of whom may not have drunk 
equally deep at the fountain-heads of islamic 
dogma, I will subjoin a specimen, known 
perhaps to many Orientalists, yet too charac- 
teristic to be here omilled, a repetition of 
which I have endured times out of number 
from admiring and approving Wahhabis in 
Nejed. 

“‘Accordingly, when God’ — so runs the 
tradition : I had better said, the blasphemy — 

‘ resolved to create the human race, He took 
into His hands a mass of earth, the same 
whence all mankind were to bo formed, and 
in which they after a manner pre-existed; and 
having then divided the clod into two equal 
portions, He threw the one half into hell, 
saying, “ These to eternal fire, and I care 
not”; and projected the other half into hea- 
ven, adding, “ and these to Paradise, I care 
not.” ’ (See Mishkdtu ' Bobu H- 

Uadr.) 

‘‘Commentary would here he superfluous. 
But in this we have before us the adequate 
idea of predestination, or, to give it a truer 
name, pre-damnation, held and taught in the 
school of the Goran. Paradise and hell ai'o 
at once totally independent of love or hatred 
on the part of the Deity, and of merits or de- 
merits, of good or evil conduct, on the part 
of the creature ; and, in the corresponding 
theory, rightly so, since the very actions 
which we call good or ill-deserving, right or 
wrong, wickod or virtuous, are in their es- 
Honce all one and of one, and accordingly 
merit neither praise nor blame, punishment 
nor recompense, except and simply after the 
arbitrary value which the all-regulating will 
of the great despot may choose to assign or 
impute to them. In a word, He burns one in- 
dividual through all eternity amid red-hot 
chaiiis- and seas of molten fire, and seats 
another in the plenary enjoyment of an evei*- 
lasting brothel between forty celestial cpnou- 
bines, just and oquaily for His own good 
pleasure, and because He wills it. 

“ Men are thus all on one common level, 


here and hereafter, in their physical, social, 
and moral light — ^the level of slaves to one 
sole Master, of tools to one universal Agent. 
But the equalising process does pot stop 
here; beasts, birds, fishes, insects, all parti- 
cipate of the same honour or debasement ; all 
are, like man, the slaves of God, the tools 
and automata of His will; and hence Ma- 
homet is simply logical and self-consistent 
when in the Coran he informs his followers, 
that birds, beasts, and the rest are ‘nations ’ 
like themselves, nor does any intrinsio dis- 
tinction exist between them and the human 
species, except what accidental diversity the 
‘ King, the Proud One, the Mighty, the Giant,’ 
&c., as he styles his God, may have been 
pleased to make, just as He willed it, and so 
long as He may will it. 

“However, should any one think himself 
aggrieved by such association, he may con- 
sole himself by reflecting that, on the other 
hand, angels, archangels, genii, devils, and 
whatever other spiritual beings may exist, 
are no less on his level also : and that if 'he 
himself be no better than a camel, he is, how-* 
ever, no worse than Gabriel or any seraph. 
And then, over all and above all, ‘ There is 
no god but God,”’ — (^Central and Bastern 
Arabia, vol. i. p. 366.) 

aoa AND MAGOD. Arabic 
Tajiiy wa Majuj, also spelt Ma’jHj 
wa Ya'j'u^ A barbarous 

people of Central Asia, perhaps the Turko- 
mans, who are in the Qur’an represented as 
doing evil in the land in the days of Zu ’1- 
Qarnain (or Alexander). See Surah xviii. 
93-97 

•‘They said, ‘0 Zu’l-Qamaihl verily Gog 
and Magog waste this land ; shall we then pay 
the© ti'ibuto, so thou build a rampart between 
us and them ? ’ 

“ He said, ‘ Better than your tribute is the 
might wherewith my Lord hath strengthened 
me ; but help me strenuously, and I will set a 
harrier between you and them. 

“ ‘ Bring me blocks of iron,' — ^until when it 
filled the space between the mountain sides — 

‘ Ply,’ said he, ‘ your bellows,’' — until when he 
had made it red with heat (fire), he said,*— 

‘ Bring me molten brass that I may pour upon 
it.’ 

“And Gog and Magog were not able to 
scale it, neither were they able to dig 
through, it. 

“‘This,’ said he, ‘is a mercy from my 
Lord,’ ” 

They are also spoken of in Surah xxi. 9S. 
96, as a people who shall appear in the last 
days : — 

“ There is a ban on every city which wo 
shall have destroyed, that they shall not 
arise again, 

“ Until a way is opened for Gog and Ma- 
gog, and they shall hasten from eveiv high 
land,” 

Al-Baizawi says YajuJ and Majuj are two 
tribes descended from Japheth the son of 
, Noah, and some say Tajuj belong to the 
I Turks and Majuj to the JIls, (Oomp 



GOLD 

Ezekiel xxxviii. 2 ; xsxix. 1 ; Key. xvi. 14 ; 

XX. 8.) 

G?0LD. Arabic zahab ; Heb. 

The gakat imposed upon gold is upon 
twenty misfjdh one-half misqal. and upon 
every four misqals in excess, one qirat, beoause 
the alms upon gold is one foriiethi of the whole. 
This is due upon all gold, whether it be in coin 
or in ornaments. But ash-Shah-i says it is 
not due upon the ornaments of women or the 
rings of men. (^Uidavah, vol. i. p. 27.) 

The sale of gold is only lawful when it is 
exactly equal in point of weight, for Muham- 
mad said, “ Sell gold for gold, from hand to 
hand, at an equal rate according to weight, 
for any inequality in point of weight is nsury.” 
("idem, vol. ii. 552.) 

“ It is not lawful for a man or woman to oat 
or drink nut of gold or silver vessels. ’’ •' Idem, 
vol. vi. 8d.) 

goliath. Arabic Jalut (cw^W-). 
The giant whom King David slew. Men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 251 : " And 
wPen they went forth to battle against Jalut 
and his army, they said, ‘0 Lord, give ua 
patience, and strengthen our feet, and help us 
against the infidels ! ’ Therefore they dis- 
comfite,d them by the will of God, and David 
slew Jalut.” 

The commentators have not ventured to 
pve any account of Jalut. 

GOMOREAH. Arabic Ghanitlrah 
Not mentioiied by name in 
the Qur’an ; but Sadum wa Ghamurah are un- 
derstood to he the “overturned cities” re- 
ferred to in Sui-ahs ix. 71, Ixix, 9. 

GOOD "WORKS. Arabic as-Sdli- 
hat (cwLJV—iJ^). According to the 
teaching of the Qur’an, good works without 
faith will not save 'from the torments of 
hell. 

Surah xviii. 103-5 : “ Shall we tell you who 
are they that have lost their labour most ; 
whose efforts in the present life have been 
mistaken, and who deemed that what they 
did was right ? They are those who believed 
not in the signs of the Lord, or that they 
should ever meet Him. Vain, therefore, are 
their works ; and no weight will we allow 
them on the day of Resui’rection.” 

Faith in the above is belief in the mission 
of Muhammad: all Muslims being considered 
in a state of grace, no matter what their actions 
may be. With reference to the good deeds of 
Muslims, the following is the teaching of 
Muhammad, as recorded in the Traditions 
(Mishkat, hook x. chap, iii.) :• — 

When a man is brought to Islam and he 
performs it well, God covers all his foimer 
sins, and he gets ten rewards for every good 
aot, up to seven hundred, and even moi-e than 
that, whereas the reward of misdeeds is as 
one to one, unless God passes that over like- 
wise.” 

“There are three persons whose actions 
are not written ; one a person asleep until he 
awakes; the second, a boy not arrived at 
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puberty; the third, a madman until he re- 
covers his reason.” 

“Verily, God recordeth both the gooddeeds 
and the evil deeds. He who has proposed to 
do evil and did not do it, for him God re- 
cordeth one perfectly good deed. And he who 
intended to do good and put his intentions 
into practice, for him God recoi-deth from ten 
to seven hundred good deeds (according to 
their merits). And he who intended to do 
evil but did it not, God recordeth one good 
act : but he who iiitendeth to do evil and doeth 
it, for him God recordeth one evil deed.” 

“Verily, the condition of that person who 
does evil and after that good deeds, is like the 
condition of a man with tight anpour on, 
which has troubled him. He does one good 
deed and the rings of the armour heeorpe 
open. He does another good deed, and the 
armour falls from his body.” 

“Verily there vvas a man amongst those 
who were before yon to whom the angel of 
death came to take his soul, and he was 
asked ‘ Have you done any good act ? ’ He 
said in answer, ‘ I do not remember that 1 
have done any good.’ It was said to him, 
‘Look well into yourself, and consider if you 
have done any good work. He said, ‘ f do 
not find any good in myself, except that I 
used to buy and sell in the world and used to 
clairp my right from the rich, but allowed 
them their leisure to pay me when they liked, 
and I forgave the poor.’ Then God brought 
that man into paradise.” 

“ An adulteress was forgiven, who passed- 
by a dog at a well, and the dog was holding 
out his tongue from thirst, which was near 
killing him. The woman drew off her boot 
and tied it to the end of her veil, and drew 
water for the dog, and gave him to di-ink, and 
she was forgiven on account of that act. It 
was asked the Prophet, ‘ Verily, are there re- 
wards for our dping good to qnadi Upeds, and 
giving them water to drink ? ’ He said, • There 
are rewards for benefiting every animal 
having a moist liver.’ ” 

“Your smiling in your brother’s face is 
alms; and youi' exhorting mankind to vir- 
tuous deeds is alms ; and your prohibiting 
the forbidden is alms; and your showing meu 
the road when they lose it is alms ; and your 
assisting the blind is alms ; and your removing 
stones, thorns, and bones, which are inconve- 
nient to man is alma ; and your pouring 
water from your bucket into that of your 
brother is alms for you.” 

GOSHAH-NISHIN 

Lit. “ One who sits in a corner.” A Persian 
4;erm for a devout person who in retirement 
engages in the contemplation of the Deity. 

GOSPEL. Arabic InjU 

A term applied to the whole of the New Tes- 
tament scriptoes. {njbw tsstjjusnt.] 

GRAMMAR, [ilmu ’l-adab.J 
GRANDPATHEE. Arabic jadd 
If a father die -witliout appoint- 
ing an executor, the grandfather represents 
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the father Anri in making contracis of mar- 
riage, the grandfather has precedence of an 
executor, although the executot takes prece- 
dence, in managing the property, (tUclaijah. 
vol, ly. p. 555. j In case of the father being 
poor, it IS the duty of the grandfather to act 
for Lis grandobild in the distribution of alms, 
the. (/hem, vol. ii p 244 j 

GRAN DMOTH ER. Arabic jnddali 
(Sue-). If the mother of an infant 
die, the right fandnoh, or guardianship, rests 
w'itb the maternal grandmother in preference 
to the paternal ; but if the bo not livmg', the 
paternal grandmother has the right prim to 
any other relation. The paienud grandmother 
is also (‘iititlecl to a sixth ot the effects of a 
child of her son, if th© child’s mother be dead, 
as being Ihe mother’s share. ( Hidd^ah, vol. i. 

р. 336.) 

GRAYE, Arabic, qabr ; Heb. 

graves of Muhammadaiis 
are so dug as to allow fhe body to lie with its 
face towards Makkah; consequently in India 
they are dug from north to south. It is u.sual 
to dig a grave the depth equal to the height of 
the breast of a nucldlc-si/odnian, and to make 
a recess at the bottom, which is called iahd,m 
v/hich the body is placed. Tho body having 
been placed in this recess, it is closed with 
rinbiirut bricks, and the grave is filled •with 
earth and a mound raised over it. 

The Traditions of Muhammad, as well as 
the vYorks of Muslim doctors, all teach that 
a, dead body is conscious of pain, and there- 
fore great cure is taken to prevent any pres- 
suro upon the-' body. 

‘Amir redates that his father Sa‘d ihn Ahi 
Waqqas said on his death-bed, “Make a 
lal?d for me towards Makkah, and put unburnt 
bricks upon my giavp, as was done in the 
case of the Prophet (^Snhlhit Muslim, p. 311 ). 

Sufyan al-Tammar relates that ho “ saw the 
Prophet’s grave, and the top of it was like a 
cartiel’s back.” {Hahihic 'l-BukJkdii.') 

Ibn 'Abbas says “ a red cloth was placed 
upon the Prophet’s grave.” (Jdishhat, book 
V c. vi.) 

Jahir says ‘‘ tho Prophet prohibited build- 
ing- with mortar on graves, and also placing 
insoi’iptions upon them.” [Mishkdi, book v. 

с. vi) But notwithstawding this tradition 
(which is acted upon by the Wahhabis), 
masonry tombs arc most comruoU in all parks 
of Islam, and form some of the most striking 
specimcn.s of Muhammadan architecture. 
[tombs,] 

GRAVE, The .Punishments of the, 

[^■jtZABU ’n-QABB.] 

GREERS. Arabic ar-Eum 

by vvhich is meant the Byzantine or- Eastern 
Empire. In the xsxth chapter of the Qur’an, 
entitled 1 ho SuratM ’r-Iiuin, or ihe/‘ Chapter 
of the Greeks,” there is a reference to the 
defeat of the Byzantine power by the Per- 
sians with a supposed prophecy of future suo- 
ceesoa. The chapter begins thus : — 

“ Ailf Jiaui, Mim. THE GREEKS have 
been defeated 


“In a land hard by ; But after their defeat 
thev shall defeat their foes, 

“In a few years. Fast and last is the 
affaii with God. And on that day shall the 
faithful rejoice 

'-In the aid of their God : lie aideth whom 
Ho will ; and He is the Mighty, the Merciful. 

“ It is the promise ot God ; To his promise 
God will not be untrue ; but most men know 
if not." 

Following al-Baiziiwi, the dalalan, and 
othei commentators, Sale remarks that— - 

The accomplishment of tho prophecy con- 
tained in this pa.ssage, vvhich is very famous 
among the Miihammadans, being insisted on 
by their doctors as a couvinoing proof that 
the Qur’an leally came down from heaven, it 
may he excusable to be a little particuiar. 

The passage is said to have been revealed 
on occasion of a groat victoiy obtained by the 
Persians over the Greeks, the nevv,s whereof 
coming to Makkah. the infidels became 
.sDangaly elated, and began to abuse Muham- 
. mad and his followers, imagining that this 
success of the Persians, who, like Ihemselves, 
were idolators, and supposed to have no 
scriptures, against the Christians, who pre- 
tended as w'ell as Muhnininad to worship one 
-God, and to have divine scriptures, was an 
earnest of tbeir own future successes against 
the Prophet, and those of hia religion, to 
check which vain hopes it wa.s foretold in the 
words of tlie text, that how- improbable soever 
it might seem, yet the scale should be turned 
in a few years, and the vanquished Greeks 
prevail as remarkably agamst the Persians. 
That this prophecy was exactly fulfill.ed, the 
commentators fail not to observe, though 
tbey do not exactly agree in tho iiccoimts 
they give of its accomplishment, the number 
of years between the two actions being not 
precisely detomiinod. Some place the vie- 
tory gained by the Persians in the fifth year 
before tho Hi] rob, and tbeir defeat by the 
Greeks in tho second year after it, when the 
batile of Badr was fong-hfi; others place the 
former iri the third or fourth year before 
theHIjiah, and the latter in the end of the 
sixth or hoginiiing of the sevpnth year after it, 
vlien 1be expedition of al-Hudaihiyah was 
undertaken. Tho d.ate of the victory gained 
by the Greeks in the Ih'st of the.se accounts, 
intorleres with a story which tho commenta- 
tors lelL of a W'ager laid by Abu Bakr with 
Ubtiiv ibn jOmlf, who turned this prophecy 
into lidieule. Abu Bakr* at first laid ten 
young camels that the Persians .should re- 
ceive an overthrow within three years, but on 
his acquainting Muhammad -with what he had 
done, that Prophet told him that the -word 
iirf, made use o,f in this passage, signified no 
determinate number of years, but any number 
from three to nine (though some suppose the 
tenth year is included), and therefore advised 
him to prolong tho time and to raise the 
wager, which he accordingly proposed to 
XJbaiy, and they agreed that the time assigned 
should be nine years and ihe wager a hun- 
dred camels. Before the time was elapsed, 
Ubaiy died of a wound received at Uljud, in 
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tli6 tWrd year of the Hijrah ; hut the e^ent 
afterwards showini? that Abu Bakr had won 
he received the camels of tTbaj^’s heua, and 
brought them id triumph to Muhammad. 
Historv informs us that the successes of 
■Khosru Parvb, Kuigr of 

terrible war against the Greek empire, 
to revenge the death of Maurice, hi.<3 father- 
in-law, slain by Phocas, were 't'ery great,, and 
oontmuect m an uninterrupl od course for twp- 
and-twenty vears. Particularly in the year 
of Christ 615, about the beginning ot the 
sixth year before the Hijrab, the Persians, 
navmg the .pieceding year conquered Syria, 
made themselves masters ot Palestine and 
took Jerusaleiru which seems to be that signal 
advantage gained over the Greeks mentioned 
in this passage, as agreeing best with the 
terms here used, and mo.st likely to alarm the 
Arabs by reason of tUeii vicinity to the scene 
of action; and there was SO little probability 
at that time of the Greeks being able to re- 
trieve their losses much less lo distress the 
Persians, that m the following years the 
arms of the latter made still farther and 
more considerable progresses, and at length 
they laid siege to Con at an lino pie ilsoU. But 
in the year G2S, in which the fourth .year of 
the Hijrah began, abut ten years after the 
taking of Jerusalem, the Greeks, when it was 
least expected, gained a lomafkable victory 
over the Parsi.ans, and not only obliged them 
to quit the territories of the empire, by car- 
rying the war into their own country, but 
drove tbom to the last extremity, and spoiled 
the capital city al-Madayin; lleraclius en- 
joying 1 henceforward a continued aevies of 
gooddqrfcune, to tlie deposition and death of 
JOosru. (Sale’s Koran, in loro.) 


mo VE, The. Arabic Aikah (m). 

The A$hdbu ’l-Aileah, or ‘'“'the people of the 
Giove,” are mentioned four limes in the 
QuPan, Surahs xv. 78, xxvi. 176, xxviii. 21, 
1. 13, as being a tribe or class of people who 
treated the prophets as liars. The following' 
particulars regarding them are given in Surah 
xxvi, 170 : — 

“ The people of the grove of Madyan treated 
the Apostles as liars. 

“ When Shu‘aib their brother said bo them, 
■ Will ye'uQfc fear God ? 

“ I j/rnly am your trustworthy Apostle. 

'‘‘Pear God, then, and obey mo : 

" No reward ask I of you for fcbi.s : my re- 
ward, 'is of the Lord of the Worlds alone.” 


GUAKDIANSHIP. Guardianship 

over a minor is of two kinds: loUaycth 
or guardianship of the property and 
educwioti and marriage of the ward, and 
kti,tmk or guard ianship over the 

roaring and bringing up of the child, 
Guardians are eilher ho by natural right or 
by tfistaraent, or by appointment by a judge. 

The guardianship of a minor for the ma- 
R^eiuoiit’ and preservation of his property 
devolves first On his or her fathor, then on 
the father’s executor, next oh the patenaal 
grandfather, then on bis executor, then on 
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the executors of such executors, next on the 
ruling powei or his representative, the Qazi, 
or judge. In default of u father, father’s 
father, and their executors, ah above, all of 
whom are formed neat guai-dians, it rests in 
the Qazi to appoint a gnardian of an infant’s 
property. The other paternal kinsmen who 
are termed remote kindred, and the mother 
succeed, acoording to proximity, to the guar- 
dianship of an infant for the purpose of edu- 
cation and marriage; thoy have no right to 
be- gaardi,ans of Viis property, unless ap- 
pointed to be so by the ruling authority, or in 
the original proprietor's will, proved by com- 
petent witnesses. Tho mother’s right of 
guardianship is, however, forfeited upon her 
being romarried to a stranger, but regained 
when she is divorced, by him, ami has again 
become a widow. 

In default ot the mother as well as of the 
paternal kindred of a minor, his maternal 
relations are, accoiding to proximity, entitled 
to guardianship foi the purposes of educa- 
tion and marriage, and not tor the manage- 
inant of his property, unlass ao appointed in 
the late owner’s will or by the Qa'/.i. 

The general rule is that a gnardian, execu- 
tor-, or anyone who has the care-of the person 
and properly of a minor, can enter into a 
contract which is or likely to bo advantageous 
and not injurious io his ward. 

A guai'dian may sail or purchase moveables 
on account of bis ward, either for an equiva- 
lent or at such a rate as to occasion an incon- 
siderable loss, but not at such a rate as "to 
make the loss great and apparent. {^ffi<layah 
voV, iv. p. 553.) 

A guardian is allowed to boi-ro'w money for 
the support and education of his ward, even 
by pa'wmng the minor’s property ; the debt so 
contracted must be paid out of his (the 
minor’s) estate, or by him y?hon he comes of 
age. 

It is not lawful, for a guardian to pledge 
into his own hands goods belonging to hiS 
ward on account of a debt due to him or into 
the hands of his child_ being an infant, or 
into the hatidb' of his slave being a merehant 
and froe Ivom debt. (HidSyah^ voh iv. p. 

A father can pawn the goods of his infant 
t child into his own hands for a debt dun from 
i the child, or into the hands of another of hia 
! children being an infant, 

A father may also pa-wn on account of his 
own debt the goods belonging to bis minor 
son, who oil coming of age will redeem the 
goods discharging the debt, and have a claim 
on the father for the sum. 

The conii-act ot pawn entered into by a 
father with respect to his minor child’s goods 
cannot be annulled by the mraor, even if it 
were not for his own debt or for his own 
benefit. 

The mother is, of all the persona, the best 
entitled to the custody (ki&anah) df hei» infant 
child during marriage and after separation 
from her husband, unless she be an apostate, 
or wicked. ■ or unworthy to be trusted. 
{Fatdvoa-i~^AlamgMi vol. i. p. 728.) 
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Next tlie 'mother’s mother ho^w high soever I 
is entitled to the custody (/lizanah) of a j 
child ; failing her hy death, or mamage \ 
to a stranger, the full sister is entitled ; j 
failing her by death or marriage to a 
stranger, the half-sister by the mother. On 
failure of her hi the same way the daughter 
of the full sister, then the daughter of the 
half-sister by the mother. Next ihe maternal 
aunt in the same way, and then the paternal 
aunts also in like manner. (^Fatawa.-i~'‘Alam- 
giri, vol. i. p. 728.) 

An umm-t-walad (or a female slave who has 
borne a child to her master), when emanci- 
pated, obtains the right of talcing her child. 
(JSiddgah, vol. i. p. 389.) 

When it is necessai'y to remove a boy from 
the custody of women, or there is no woman 
of his own people to lake charge of him, ho 
is to be given up to his agnate nialo rela- 
tives {'a^ahah). Of these the father is the 
first, then the paternal giandfather, how 
high soever, then the full brother, then the 
half-brother by the father, then the son of the 
full brother, then the son of the half-brother 
hy the father, then the full paternal uncle, 
then the half paternal uncle by the father, 
then the sons of paternal uncles in ihn same 
order. But though a boy ruav be given up to 
the son of his paternal tuicle. a girl should 
not he entrusted to him 

No male has any right to the ou-stody of a 
female child, but one who is -within the pro- 
hibited degrees of relationship to her; and an 
^at^dhah who is profligate has no right to her 
custody. ( Fatdwd-i-^ Alamgtri, ■\ol. i. p. 729.) 

A female’s custody of a hov teiminates 
when he is seven years old, and of a girl at 
her puberty. 

Male custody of a boy continue.s till pu- 
berty, of a female not only till puberty, but till 
she can be safely left to herself and trusted 
to take care of herself. 

When a female has neither father nor 
grandfather nor any of her ^a^dbah to take 
charge of her, or the ‘a?dbah is profligate, it 
is the duty of the judge to take cognizance of 
her condition; and if she can be trusted to- 
take care of hei’self, he should allow her to 
live alone, whether she be a virgin or a soii/i- 
dahf&nd if not, he should place her with some 
female amin, or trustee, in whom he has con- 
fldonoo ; for* he is the superintendent of all 
Mne’ims. (Fatdwd-i-^Alamgm, vol. i. p. 730.) 


When a mother refuses to take charge of a 
child without hire, it may be committed to 
another. 

A hoy or girl having passed the period of 
hizdnah, has no option to be with one pai-ent 
in preference to the other, but must neces- 
sarily thenceforth remain in charge of the 
fathei’. [IJiddyah, vol, i. p. 389.) 

Before the completion of ‘iddah, or disso- 
lution of marriage, the proper place of hizd- 
nah is that where the husband and wife live, 
and the former eaimot take away the child 
out of the custody of the latter. After com- 
pletion of her Hd'dah, and separation from her 
husband, a woman can take her child td the 
place of her nativity, provided the marriage 
had been contracted there, or it is .so near 
from the place of separation 6r husband’s 
residence^ that if the husband should leave 
the latter in the morning to visit the- child, 
he can return to his residence befoi’e night. 
There is also no objection to her removing 
with the child from a village t6 the city or 
chief to-wn of the district, the same being ad- 
vantageous to the child, and in no respect 
injurious to the father. If the child's mother 
be dead, and its l^izdnah or custody has 
pas.sed to the maternal grandfather, she can- 
not- remove the child to her own city, though 
the marriage had taken plsce there. Other 
women than -the grandmother are like her in 
respect to the place of liizdnaF 
When an nmm i-\miladh&f been emancipated, 
she has nu right to take her child from the 
dtyifi which the father is residing. 

(Htdduak, vol. i. ; Fafdn'd-i~*Alamffln, vol. i. ; 
Durru 'l-Mu/Atdr,-p. 84(5; Jdmi*u ’r-Runiuz-, 
Tagore Lectures, 1879; Bailie's Digest, p. 
4.30.) 

GUKBT. Arabic zaif j). 

[nOSPJTAI-ITS'.] 

GUEZ ( 3 ^), (1) The Persian 

word for the mitraqah, or iron mace, ■where- 
with the infidel dead are smitten 'in their 
graves by the angels Munker and Nakir. 
[‘AZABU ’l-qabe.} 

(2) An iron mace pointed at one end and 
having a knob at the other covered with 
spikes, and used by the Gutz Mar, or Eufa'i 
faqira, for striking against their breasts in 
their devotional exercises. (Q,dnun-i~ Islam, 
p. 291.) 


H. 


FABA’ (AWa*). “Dust,” especially 
the finer particles whioh fl.y about, and are 
only colispicuons in the sun’s rays. 

A term used by the §«fx mystics for those 
portions of matter (Juxyuia) which God lias 
distributed in crea'tion. (‘Ahdu V-Razaaq's 
Diet of Sufi Terms.) 


HABIB an-HAJJAE 

“ Habib the Oarpehter,” whose story is told 
in the Qur’an (Surah xxxvi. 12), as follows; — 
“Set forth to them the instance of the 
people -of the city (j.e. of Autinch) when the 
Sent Ones came to it. 

“When we sent two {i.e. John and Jade) 
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unto ttiem and they charged them both with 
impoatnra — therefore witn a Hiird (i.e. Shnon 
jPoter"; we alrongthened them : and they aaid. 
' Venlj we are the Sent unto you of God' 
They safd, ‘Ye are onJy men like us : 
Nought hath the trod of Mercy sent down. 
Ye do nothing hul iie.’ 

“Ther said, ‘Our Lord kuoweth that we 
are surely sent unto you ; 

‘“■To proclaim a clear massage is our only 
duly.' 

“ They saidj Of a truth, we augur 01 from 
you j if ye desist not we will surely stone you. 
and B grievous -punishiMont will surely befall 
you from us. 

"They aaii, ‘Your augury of ill is with 
yourselves. Will ye be Wiirned? Nay, ye 
are -arji erring- people.' 

‘‘ Then fi-oni the end of the city a man (i.e. 
Habib, the carpenter) came running ; He 
said ‘ 0 my people! follow the Sent Ones j 
Follow those who ask not of vou a re- 
compenco and who aro rightly guided. 

“'And why should T nob worship Hmi who 
-made me, and to whom ye shall be brought 

Shall I take gods boaide Him? If the 
God of mercy be plpaseo to ai’Slint me, them 
intercession will not avert from me aught, 
nor will they deliver: 

“ ' Truly then should I be in a manifest error 

“'Verily, In your Lord baiie I believed j 
therefore hnar me.-’ 

“ —It was said to him, Enter thou into 
Paradise (i.e. &iter they had stoned him to 
death). And he said, ‘Ob that my people 
knew 

" ‘ How gracious Ood h-4th been to me and 
that He hath made me one of ffts honoured 
ones.’ 

“ But no army sent we dov/n. out of heaven 
after his cleali^nov were we then sending do-wn 
our angek — 

“There -was but one shout from. Gabriel, 
and !o I they wore extiTK-t. 

‘'Oh! the misery that rwis upon my ser- 
vants ! No apostle cometh to them but they 
iaugh him to scorn.” 

Al-Eaiarawij the commenhator, says the 
people of the City of Antioch were idolater.';, 
and that Jbsi!.« 5 .sent two of his disciples, Tahya 
and yunRs(Aohn and Jude) to preach to them 
And when they arrived, they met Habih, the 
carpeiiifer, to whom they made known ‘heir 
mission. Itehib caui, “What siguc cun ye 
show thai y c are sent of God ? _ And the dis- 
sSplea replied, “Wp can hca! Hu* aick <iud 
give sight to those -who aie borri blind, .vod 
cure the leprosy.” Then Habib bstugld ins 
sick son to them end they Wai tui ir handa 
upon him end he was heakd. And Halnb 
belbveu ur> Jasus, and he. rn...'b- knov.n film 
g'ospol to iha people of t'cij * uy Meuy of tim 
people then came to the disciples aud were 
also healed. The newi, than roaehed this ear 
of the governor of the ei’ey, and gent, for 
the two disciples and they prrachc-d to him 
He replied/ “ Is your God diffei’cnt fro..r <’ or 
GoS?” They said, "Yes, He it, is who 
mu?'.' f' jc , i>rf t-h V'cH-t.’ 1 he govsraor then 
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pent them a-way and put them in prison 
When they were in prison, Jesus sent Bhamhln 
(Siroon Peter), .mfi hs came Namdly and made 
friends with the aefv.ants of the governor, and 
in time gained access to the governor's prs- 
aerife, and performed a miracle in the pre- 
sence of the governor by raising o child wh© 
had been dead seven days. The child when 
raised from the dead, said he had seen Jesus 
Ohnist in heaven, and that he' had interceded 
for the three disciples in priaon. Th«) 
goVQpjiop behoved and many others with 
him. Thoso vche did not bciieim rawed a dis- 
turbance in the city, and Habib the oarpiiutcr 
exhorted lliam to boliove. For this ho was 
stoned, and, ha-ving died, ontered into Paradise, 

Habib’s tomb is still seen at Antioch, and ta 
visited by Muhammadans as a ahrhio, 

HABIL [ABEii.] 

HABWAH (liyiar). The posture of 

sitting with the legs and thighs contracted 
towards the bally tb^ back bont forwards, 
and supported in that position by tha arniS 
crossed over the knees, Muslims are for- 
biddflfi to sil in this posUire daring tho re- 
cital of the Khutbab on Fridays (Mfgkkat 
book IV. p, 45, pi. 2)asifcmRlin8S to dro-wsiness. 

-HADAS State of an nn- 

cieau person, of one who has not performed 
the \t.siial ablutions before prayer. 

I^ADB (a®- ), pL hud'Ud. In its pri- 
mitive sense hada sigaities “ obstruction,” 
whence a porter or gatc-keepor is called 
hoddad or “ obgtructer,” fioni his olffee of 
prohibiting people from entering. In fa-vr ifc 
expresses) the pmiishmonfcs, the limits of which 
have been defined by Muhammad either in the 
Qur’an or in the Hadlg. Tha,go'pumsbmeiits 
arefl) Tor ^idnlt-pry^ stoning; (3) For/cc-niOa- 
tion, a hundred siripea; (3) For the false 
accusation of a mirried person with adultery 
(or (Xazf'if eighty stripes; (4) For oyio.Wasjr, 
deaths (5) For drinkim wine, eighty stripes ; 
(d) For tde/if, Ihe cutting off of thp right hand ; 
(73 Tor htfhtvutjfubbeiy : loj simple robbery or 
the Highway,, the loss of hands and feet; for 
robbery v/ith rnurclsy. dea-th, either fay tha 
sword or by crucifixion, (ffldwt/ak. vol. il. 
p. 1. [pOwisilMtENT.] 

al-BADID «Iron.’' The 

title of the nviilh Surah of the Qur’an in 
which the word occurs (verse 26): " Wb sent 
down iron in -which are both keen -vtolenee and 
advantage to mea” 

HADIS What IiappeKs 

for tho Rr-sfe time: new, fre^h. That which 
IS born in time as "opposed to qadim, or that 
which is without a beginning, as God. 

HALTS (0-1 pi. a^iidis. [tka« 

OTYIOM.] 

HADlS QDDSI A 

divine aayiTig. a Eorm used foe a which 
relates a revelation from God hi the language 
of th© Prophet. An esanipie is found in the 
Mishkikl (book i, c. i. pt, 1): “Abu Hurairah 
said, ' The Prophet of God related these words 
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of God, Tlie sons of Adam vex me, aM 
abuse the age, whereas I am The AGE 
itself : 111 my hands are all events : J have 
made* the day and night.’” ” 

JIA-DlYAH A present or 

'dTonng miulo to persons of consequence, 
kings or rulci s. 

HADY Cattle sacrificed at 

Makhfih during the Pilgrimage, as distin- 
guiahod from animals sacrificed on the Great 
Festival, -which ai'e called uzhhjah. Those 
a-nimals are branded and sent off with strings 
round their necks, as offerings to the saerod 
temple. They may be bullocks, or camels, or 
sheep, or goats. (Mishkat, book xi. e. viii.) 

HAFI^ (UW.), Ijit, “A guardian ” 
or protector. (1) One of the names of God, 
ctl-JIfiJh. (2) A governor, JJafipxi'l-TiutI; 
the guardian of the lilakkaii "teinp'le. One 
who has committed tho whole of the Qui'Tin 
to m 6 mor 5 ’-, 

‘IJaman relates that tho Prophet said: 
Tho best person amongst you is he who has 
learnt the Qur’an and teache.s it. {MishJciit, 
Ltook vii. c. i.) In the east it is u.sual for 
blind -men to eommit the Qui'’an to memory, 
and to thus obtain the honourable distinction 
of JJafis,. 

ITAF^AH One of Mnfiam- 

mad's wives. She was the daughter of ‘Umai’, 
and tho widow 6f Khuuaia, an early con-vert 
to Islam. She married Muhammad aboul six 
months after her former hushand’s death. 
During the lifetime cf the Prophet she wa i a 
person of considevahla influonoe inhiaooun- 
sels, being tho daughter of ‘Umai-. She sim- 
vivecl Muhammad some years, and nas re- 
corded several traditions of his sayings. 

HAG-AR. Arabic Hdjar 
The slave wife of Abraham and the mother 
of Ishmaol. Al-B.aizriwi says that Hajar was 
the slave girl of Sarah, the -wife of Abraham, 
and she admitted her to Abraham, i,and from 
her -was horn lahmaeL Sarah became jealous 
of Hajar (beeaase. she had a son), and she 
demanded of Abraham the-t lie should put 
both the mother and. child away, and he sent 
tliem away in the direotion of Mak-kah, and 
at Makkah God produced for them, the spiing 
Zamzam [kajhtzamJ When the tr’be of Jtir- 
hum saw that there was water in that place, 
they said to HEJar, “ If you will share with 
ns the water of this spring, -we will share with 
you the milk of our herds,” and from that 
time Makkah became a place of importance. 
(Tafstru H-Bai^awt, p. 424:.) 

HATE, Arabic sTwb^v, sliaJ^our (y^). 
■ffeb. 

The sale of human hair is -unlawful in the 
same manner as the use of it for any purpose 
is unlawful. Being a part of the h-ffman 
body, it i.s necessary to preserve it from dis- 
grace, to which an exposure of it to sale 
necessarily subjects it. It is related in the 
traditions that God has cursed women who use 
false hair, (Bida^ah, vol, ii. p. 430.) [hxjad.] 


AL-HAJARP ’l-ASWAD 

Hl’ITlYAH (4WV). A sect of 

Mn8lim=! founded by Ahmad ibn Ha’it, -who 
said there ^wero two Gods, one whose exis- 
tence is from oternity {qadbn), {.e. Allah, 
and tho other who is created in time {niuh.ad- 
dn‘x), i.c. al - Masih, ((jhrist), and that it is he 
-who will judge the world in the last day. 
And he maiiitaiTted that this is the meaning 
of the word-j which occur in tho traditions : 

“ God created man in his own image.” (Kitdbu 
U~Ta‘nJ'dt, ill loco.) 

HAIWAN Tlie animal 

creation : which is divided into luiiwdn mtiq^ 
or rational beings; and haiwm .<sdkit. ov 
irrational beings, [animals, bmings.] 

al-HAIY ; Heb. •in. “Tbe 

Living One.” One of the ninety -nine attributes 
of God. The term frequently occurs in the 
Qm-’an. 

HA’IZAH (X^W). A menstruous 

woman, -[menstkuation.] 

HAJAR (y-ba>). [hagab,] 
al-HAJARU ’L-ASWA-D 
Lit. “The Black Stone.” 

The famous black stone which forms part of 
the .sharp angle of t.ho Ka‘bah in the temple 
at Makkah. Mr, Burkhardt says, “ It is an 
irregular oval, about seven inches in dia- 
meter, with an undulating surface, composed 
of about a dozen sniallor stones of different 
size.s and shapes, well joined together with a 
small quantity of comnnt, and perfectly well 
smoothed; it looks as if tlie whole had been 
broken into as many pieces by a violent blow, 
and thou united again. It is veiy diffioult to 
determine accurately the quality ot Ibis 
stone, which has been worn to its jirosont 
surface by the millions of touches and kisses 
it has received. It appeared to mo like a 
lava, containing sovora) small extraneous par- 
ticles of a whitish and of a yellow sub stance. 
Its colour i.s now a deep reddish brown ap- 
proaching to black. It is surrounded on all 
sides by a border composed of a .substance 
which 1 took to be a close cement of pitch 
and gravel of a similar, but not quite the 
same, brownish coloux'. This bordcu' serves 
to support its detached pieces; it is two or 
throe inches in breadth, and lises a little 
above the surface of the stone. Both the 
border and the stone itself are encircled by a 
silver band, broader below than above, and on 
dihe two sides, with a coi-isiderable swelling 
below, as if a part of tho stone were hidden 
under it. The lower paaft of the border is 
studded with silver nails.” 

Captain Burton remarks, “ The colour ap- 
peared to me black .and metallic, and the 
oontl’6 of the stone was sunk about two inches 
below the metallic circle. Ro-und the sides 
was a reddish bro-wn cement, almost level 
with the metal, and sloping down to the 
middle of the stone. The band is now a 
massive arch of gold or silver g^lt. 1 found 
the apertui'e in which the stone is, on© span 
and three fingers bro.ad.” 

According to Ibn ‘Abbas, Muhammad said 
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the black &tone came down from Paradiee, 
and at itio time of its descent it was whiter 
than milk, but that the sins ot the children of 
Adam have caused it to be black, by their 
touching it. That on the Day of Eesurree- 
tion, when it will have two eyes, by which it 
willsee and know all those who touched it 
and kissed it, and when it will have a tongue 
to speak, it will give evidence in favour of 
those who touched and kissed it. 

Maximus Tyrius, who v/rote m the second 
century, says “ The Arabians pay homage to I 
know not what god. which they represent by 
a quadrangular stone,’* alluding to the Ka‘bah 
or temple which contains the black stone. 
The Guebars or Ancient Persians, assert 
that the Blaok Stone w-aa amongst the 
images and relics left by Mahabad and his 
successors in the Ka'bah. and that it was an 
emblem of Saturn. It is proha oly an aero- 
lite. and owes its reputation, like many others, 
to its fall from tho sky. Its existenoe as an 
object oi adoration in an iconociastic religious 
system, can only be accounted iot by Muham- 
ma<i s attempt to conciliate the idolaters of 
Arabia. 

A complete list of the falls of aerolites and 
meteoric stones through the atmosphere^ is 
published in the Ediahiu-gh Philosophical 
Journal, from a work by Chlad'ni in German, 
in which the subject is ably and fully treated. 



mk AijAKtr ’l-aswad. (Burton^') 

HAJB A l^sral term in , 

the Muhammadan law of inheritance, signify- 
ing tho cutting off of an heir from his portion. 

HAJI ((^^), also hdjj. A person 
who has performed the hajj, or pilgrimage to 
Makkah. It is retained as a title of honour by 
those who have performed the pilgrimage,e.^. 
Haji Qdsm, i.e. “ Qasim the Pilgrim,” [hajj.] 

HAJJ (©=“)• Jait- “ setting out,” 
lending towards.” The pilgrimage to Mak- 
kah pi'rformed in the month of Zu ’1-Bfijjah, 
or the twelfth month of tho Muhammadan 
year. It is the lifth pillar of Muhammadan 
practical religion, and an incumbent religious 
dutj% founded upon express injunctions in 
the Qur’an. According to Muhammad it is a 
divine institution, and has the following autho- 
rity in the Qur’an for its due observance : — 

(Jf is mtfeeabh that all the verses in the 
Qur'an with regard to the -pilgrimage are in the 
later Surahs, when they are arranged in their 
chronological ordcri) 


Rfirah xxii. 28 : — 

“ And pioclaim to the peoples a PILGRIM- 
AGE (Jiajj). Let them come to thoe on foot 
and on every fleet camel, ai'riviiig liy every 
deep defile : 

“ That they may bear witness ot its bene- 
fits to them, and may make mention of God's 
name on the appointed days (i.e the ten first 
days ol Zu 'l-Hijjah), over the brute beasts 
with which He hath supplied them for sus- 
tenance : Therefore eat thereof youi'selves, 
and feed the needy, tho poor ; 

“ Then let them bring tho neglect of their 
persons to a close, and let them pay their 
vows, and circuit the aucient House. 

“ This do. And ho that respecteth the 
sacred ordinances of God. this will be best 
for him with his Lord.” 

Surah ii. 153 :• — 

V’’erily, as-Safa and al-Marwah arc among 
the signs uf God : whoever then maketh a pil- 
grimage (hajj) to the temple, or vi=iteth it, 
shall not be to blame if be go round about 
them both. And as for him who of his own 
accord doeth what is good — God is Grateful, 
Knowing ” 

Idem, 193 ; — 

‘•Accomplish the pilgrimage (haji), and 
the visitation (Huiwah) for God : and' if ye be 
hemmed in by foes, send whatever sacrifice 
shall be the eaeiyad, and shave not your heads 
until Ijhe ofiering roach the place of sacrifice. 
But whoever among you i.s sick or has an 
ailment of the head, must expiate by fasting, 
alms, or an offering. 

•• And when ye are safe frovi foes, he who 
contents hirasoif with the visitation Qu7m'ah) 
until the pilgi image (hajj), shall hiing what- 
ever offering shall be tire easiest. But he 
who iindeth nothing io offer, shall fast three 
days in the pilgrimage itself, and seven day.s 
when ya return: they shall be ten days in 
all. This is binding on him whose family 
shall nut he present attheaacx'ed Mosque (al- 
Masjidv. U~hu7’dm). And fear God, and know 
that God is terrible in punishing. 

“ Lei the pilgrimage be made in the months 
already known (i.e. Shawwal, Zu ’1-Qa‘dah, 
and Zu ’l-Hijjah) : whoever therefore under- 
taketh the pilgrimage therein, let him not 
know a woman, nor transgress, nor wrangle 
in the pilgrimage. The good which ye do, 
God kiioweth it. And provide for your 
joar7iey s but the best provision is the fear of 
God ; fear me, then, 0 men of imderstanding I 
It shall be no crime in you if ye seek an 
increase from your Lord (i.e. to trade) ; and 
when je pass swiftly on from ‘Arafat, then 
remember God near the holy temple (al-Mas- 
jidu’l-hardm) ; and remember Him, because 
He hath guided you who before this were of 
those who went astray : 

“ Then pass on cpuiokly where the people 
quickly pass (i.e. fi’om ‘Arafat), and ask par- 
don of God, for God is Forgiving, Merciful. 

“And when ye have finished your holy 
rites, remember God as ye remember your 
own fathers, or with a yet more intense re- 
membrance I Some men there are who say, 
‘ 0 our Lord ! give us our portion in this 
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worl*l : ’ but such shall heave no portion in the 
neul life : 

“And some say, ‘0 our Lord I ghe us 
good in this world and goon in the next, and 
keep UB from the torment of the fire.’ 

“ They shall have the lot vhich they have 
merited ; and Cod is swift (o reckon. 

“ Boar God in mind during the slated daya; 
but if any haste avay in tvo days (i.e. after’' 
1,ho half), it shall be no fault in him : And if 
any tarrf longer, it shall be no fault in him, 
il he fear Cod. Fear Clod, thou, and knoAv 
that to Him shall ye be gathered.” 

Riirah iii. 90 : — 

“ The first temple that ivas founded for 
mankind, Avasthat in Bakkah(f.c. Makkah) — 
Blp.ssed, and a guidance to human beings. 

*• 111 it are evident signs, even the standing- 
place of Abi’aham (ilfaf/dwni Ihrahvn)-. and he 
Avho entoreth it is safe. And Iho pilgrimage 
to the temple, is a service duo to God from 
those Avlio me able to jounicy thither.” 

Surah v . 2 . — 

“ 0 Believers ! violate neither the rites of 
God, noi the sacred month, nor the offering, 
nor its oiimmeuts, (?.<. on the neck, s of ani- 
mals), nor those who press on to the sacrod 
house (ul-Baitu 'l-Haram), seeking favour 
from their Lord and his good pleasure in them.” 

The pei'fonuancQ of the pilgrimage is in- 
cumbent upon every Muslim, once in bis life 
time, if he bo an adult, free, sane, well in 
health, and has sufficient money for the Qx- 
peusc.s of the journey and for the support of 
his family during his absence. 

If a Avoman perfonn the pilgrimage she 
must do it in eomjiany with her husband, or 
a near relative {mahrani). If she can obtain 
the protecliou of a near I'oiative and has the 
necessary exponsos for the joui-noy, it is not 
lawftil for her husband to pi'event her poi'form- 
iug the pilgrimage. This mahram i.s a near re- 
lative whom it is not hiAvfnl for her to marry. 

The Imam aah-Shafi‘I d6nio.s the necessity 
of sueh attendance, stating that the Qur’an 
makes no .such restriction. ITis objection is, 
hoAvever,, met by a Tradition. “ A certain 
man came to the Prophet and said : ' My wife 
i.s about to make the hajj, but I am called to 
go on a W'arlike expedition.’ The Prophet 
said : ‘ Turn aAvay from the A\'ar and accom- 
pany thy wife in the hajj ’ ” 

For a laAvful hajj there are throe actions 
Avhich are/hJ’?, anclTn'O which are 1 all 
tho rest are nunnnh or nmsiuliabb. T\iQ farz 
are: to wear no other garment except tho 
ilirvim 5 to stand in 'Arafat ; to make tho 
laiotlf, or circuit round theKa'bah. 

Tile wajib duties ai’C : to stay in al-Muzdali- 
fah ; to run between Mount as-Saf a and Mount 
al-Jlarwah ,• to perform tho Bamyu ’r-Eijfim, 
or the casting of the pebbles ; if the pilgrims 
are non-Meccaps, to make an extra tmoaf’, to 
shave the head after the pilgrimage is over. 

The hajj must be made at the appointed 
season. Sm'ah ii. 198: ‘‘Let tho pilgrimage 
be made in tho months ah’6ad;y knoAvn,’" 
'These months are Shawwal, gu. ’l-Qa/dahjand 
the first ten days of gu ’1-^jjah. The actual 
hajj must be in the month Zu ’1-Hijjah, but 
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the preparatipns for, and the lilynh, or in- 
tention of the hajj can be made in the two 
preceding months. Tho '■mx.rah, or ordinary 
visitation [''omrah], can be done at any 
time of the, year except on the ninth and 
four succeeding days of Zu T-Hijjah. On 
eacfi of the various roads leading to Mak- 
kah, there are at a di.stance of about five 
or six miles froih the city stages called 
Miqat. Tho following are tho names. On 
the M.aclin.ah road., the stage is called Zu ’1- 
HalTfah ; on the ‘Iraq road, Zatu ‘Arq ; on the 
Syrian road, Hujfah ; on the Hajcl road, 
Qarn •, on the Yaman road, Yalamlam. 



TJUE PILGKIM. 


7 r.6 folloAving is tho orthodox Avay of por- 
foriiiing. the pilgrimage, founded tipon tho ex- 
ample of the Prophet himself, (Sees 'l~ 

Bid-hdri, Kitabii 'I- Man&sik, p. 205.) 

Upon tho pilgrim’.s arrival at tho last 
stage near Makkah, he bathes himself, and 
performs two rak‘ah jirayera, and then divest- 
ing himself of his clotlios, ho assumes the 
pilgrim’s sacred robe, Avliich is called Himm. 
'This garment couhists of tAvo seamloss w'rap- 
pers, one being wrapped round Lho waist, and 
the other thrown loosely over the bhoulder, 
the head being loft uncovered, Bandals may 
also be Avorn, hut not. shoos or boots. After 
ho has asisamod the pilgrim's garb, he must 
not anoint his head, shave any part of his 
I>ody 5 pare his ntrils, nor wear any other gar- 
ment than the Utram. ’The pilgrim having now 
entered upon tho hajj, faces Makkah, and 
makes the nufdh (intontion), and says : “ 0 
God, I pm'pose to make tho liajj ; make this 
servieo easy to mo and accept it from me.” 
Ho then proceeds on his journey to the sacred 
city apcl on his way, as Aveil as at different 
periods in tho pilgrimage, he recites, or sings 
with a loud voice, the pilgiim's song, called 
the TaMt/tth (a Avord signifying waiting or 
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standing for orders). In Arabic it rims thus 
(as given in the Sahihu ’I-Bukhari, p. 210} : — 
“ Labhaika! AllShumina! Lablnika! 

Labbaikn ! La Shdrika lakn Labhaika ! 

Inna ’l-bamda wa 'n-ndmata laka, ma 7- 
niulku laka ! 

Ld shdrika laka ! ” 

Which, folio-wing the Persian eomniontator, 
‘Abdu’l-Haqq,ma,y be translated as follo-ws: — 
■“I stand -np for Thy service, 0 God! I 
stand np ! 

I stand up I There is no partner -with 
Thee ! I stand up ! 

Verily Thine is the Praise, the Blessing 
and the Kingdom ! 

There is no partner -with Thee ! ” 
Immediately on his arrival at Makkah ha 
performs legal ablutions in the Masjidu T- 
haram, and then kisses the black stone (al- 
Hajaru ’l-aswad). He then encompasses the 
Ka'bah seven times ; three times at a quick 
step or run, and four times at a slo-w pace. 
These acts are called the tuwdf and are pei-- 
formed by commencing on the right and 
leaving the Ka‘bah on the left. Each time 
as the pilgrim passes rormd the Ka'bah, ho 
touches the Ruknu l-Yamani, or the Yamani 
corner, a-nef kisses the sacred black stone. He 
then proceeds to the Ma'qamu Ibrahim (the 
place of Abraham), where he recites the I19th 
verse of the iind Surah of the Qur’an, •* Take 
ye the station of Abraham for a place of 
prayer,” and performs two rak'ah prayers, 
after which he returns to the black stone and 
kisses it. He then goes to the gate of the 
temple leading to Mount as-^afu, and from it 
ascends the hill, reciting the 153rd verse of 
the nnd Surah of the Qmr’an, ‘'Verily as-Safa 
andal-Marwah are the signs of, God.” Having 
arrived at the summit of the mount, tui'ning 
towards the Ka'bah, he recites the following : — 
“ There is no deity but only God ! God is 
great ! There is no ' deity but God alone I 
He hath performed Hie promise, and hath 
aided IBs servant and hath put to flight the 
hosts of infidels by Himself alone I ” 

These words are recited thrice. He then 
runs from the top of Mount as-Safa to the sum- 
mit of Mount al-Marwah seven times, repeating 
the aforesaid prayers on the top of each hilL 
This is the sixth day, the evening of which 
is spent at Makkah, where he again, encom- 
passes the Ka'bah. 

Upon the seventh day he listens to the 
klmtbah. or oration, in the great mosque, in 
which are set forth the excellences of -the 
pilgi'image and the necessary duties required 
of all true Muslims on the following days. 

On the eighth day, which is caued Tarwi- 
yah, he proceeds with his fellow pilgrims to 
Mina, where he stays and performs the usual 
services of the Muslim ritual, and x-emains 
the night. 

The next day (the ninth), after morning 
prayer, ho proceeds to Mount ‘Arafat, where 
be recites the usual j')rayers and listens to 
another klmtbah. He then leaves for al-Muz- 
dalifah, a place midway, between Mina and 
'Ai-afat, where he' should arrive for the sun- 
set prayer. 
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The next day. the tenth, is the Yammi n- 
or the "Day of Sacrifice,*’ known all 
through the Muslim -wori d and celebrated as 
ilie^ Jdi! '1- A zhd. Early in the morning, the 
pilgrims having said their prayers at Muzda- 
lif.ih, then proceed in a body to three pillar.s 
in Mina, tbe fii'st of which is called the 
ShaiUimi 'l-Kabir, or “Great Devil.’* The 
pilgrim casts seven stones at each of 
these pillars, the ceremony being called the 
Ruviyii 'r-liijdni, or ca.sting of stone.s. Hold- 
ing the rajm, or pebble between the thumb 
and fore-finger of the right baud, the pilgrim 
thro-WB it at a distance of not less than fifteen 
feet, and says — “In the name of God, the 
Almighty, I do this, and in hatred of tho 
devil and hi.s shame.” The remaining six 
stones are thrown in the same way. It "is 
said that this ceremony has been performed 
ever since the day.s of Abraham. The pil- 
grim then retmus to Mina and perfonus tho 
sacrifice- of the ‘■Idu 'LA zhd. The victim may 
be a sheep, or a goat, or a cow, or a camel, 
accoiding to the means of the pilgruri. 

Placing its head to-w;ud.s Ibe Ka bah, its 
fore-leg.s being bandaged together, tbe pil- 
grim stands on tbe right side of his vici im 
and plunges the knife into its throat with 
great force, and cries ivith a loud roico, 
Alldhu Akbar!" “God is gre.atl O God, 
accept this sacrifice from me ! ’* 

This ceremony concludes the pilgrimage, 
and the hdji or pilgrim then gets himi^elf 
shaved and his nails pared, and tho U.irdni 
or pilgrim garment is removed. Althongk 
the pilgrimage is over, he should still r'est at 
Makkah the three following days, w^hich are 
known as the Ayydnu ’t'Tashnq, or tho days 
of drying up of the blood of the sacrifice. 
Three ,-jvell-eanied days of rest after the 
peripatetic performance of the last four days. 

Before he loaves Makkah * he should once 
more porfoi-m the circuits roimd the Ka'bah 
and throw stones at the Satanic pillars at 
Mina, seven times. He should also drink of 
the water of the zamzam well. 

Most Muslims then go to al- Madina h, and 
make their salutations at the .shrino of Mu- 
hammad. This is regarded as an incumbeut 
duty by aU except the Wahhabis, who hold 
that to make the visitation of tho Prophet’s 
tomb a religious ceremony is shirk, or asso- 
ciating the cyeature with God. 

From the time the pilgrim has assumed 
fche^ihrum until he takes it off, he must abstain 
front worldly affairs and devote himself-cntii'ely 
to the duties of the ha]*]*. He is not allowed 
to h-unt, though he may catch fish if he can. 
“ O Believers, kill no game -while ye are on 
pilgrimage.” (Surah v. 96.) The Prophet 
also said: “He -who shows the place w'here 
game is to he found is equally as bad as the 
man -who kills it.” The haji must net scratch 
himself, lest vermin be desti’oyed, or a hair be 
uprooted. Should, he feel uncomfortable, he 
must rub himself -with the open palm of his 
hand. The face and head must be left un- 
covered, the hair on the head and board un- 
washed and uncut. “ Bhavo not your heads 
until the offering reach thepkeh of saci-ifice” 
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(Sui’ah ii. 1 92.) On arriving at an elevated 
place, on descending a valley, on meeting any 
ono, on entering tli 6 city of Makkah or the 
sacred temple, the haji nhonld continually 
repeat the word “ Labbaika, Lahhaika ” ; and 
whenever he sees the Ka‘bah ho bhonld recite 
the Takhir, “• God is great ! ” and the Ta’Hh 
“ There is no deity birt God 1 ” 

The pilgrimage known as the hajj, as has 
been already stated, can only he made on the 
appointed days of the month of Zu ’ 1 -Hijjah. 
A visit at any other time is called the -Umrah. 
[‘UMUAH.] If the pilgi'im arrives as late as 
the ninth day, and is in time to spend that 
day, he can still perform the pilgrimage legally. 

The pilgrimage cannot be performed by 
pros:y by Sunni Muslims, but is allowed by 
the ShPahs, and it is by both considered a 
meritorious act to pay the expenses of one 
who cannot afford to perform it. But if a 
Muhammadan on his death-bed bequeath a 
sum of naouey to he paid to a certain person 
to perform the pilgrimage, it is considered to 
sa-^isfy the claims of the Muslim law. If a 
Muslim have the means of perfoiming Lin 
pilgrimage, and omit to do so, its omission is 
equal to a kalirah, or naortal sin. 

According to the saying of the Prophet 
(Misfikat, book xi. ch. 3), the merits of a pil- 
^■imago to Makkah are very gi’eat : — 

“ He who makes a pilgrimage for God’s 
Brtke, and does not talk loosely, nor act 
wiokedly, shall retmm as pure from sin as thu 
day on which ho was born.” “ Verily, they 
(tlie hajj and the ‘umrah) put away poverty 
and sin like the tiros of a forge removes 
dross. The reward of a pilgrimage is para- 
dise.” “ When you see a pilgrim, salute and 
embrace him, and request him to ask pardon 
of God for you, for his own sins have been 
forgiven and hie supplications will bo 
accepted.” 

For a philologicai and technical explana- 
tion of the following terms which occur in 
this account of the hajj, refer to the words 
as they occur in this dictionary : ’Auafah, 
AtTAMU ’T-TASHKI<i, HAJAEU ’l-ASWAD, HAJI, 
IHBAja, MAEWAH, MASJlDtl ’U-HAKAM, MAQAMU 
IBKAHIM, MAHKAM, MIQAT, MUZp ALTS' AH, TA- 
•W'Air, ‘XJatfiAII, KASIYTT ’l-jisuk, HAMZAM, TAI- 
BIVAH, ETJK’ND ’L-XAMANJ, XAEWIAH, KHCT- 
BAK, ‘inu ’l-AZHA, SAFA. 

The Muslim who has performed the pil- 
giimage is called a haji, which title he retains, 
6.g. Saji Qasim, the Pilgrim Qasim. 

Only five Englishmen are known to have 
visited Makkah, and to have witnessed tho 
ceremonies of tho pilgrimage : — Joseph Pitts, 
of Exeter, a.u 1678 5 John Lewis Burck- 
hardt. a.i>. 1814 ; Lieutenant Richard Burton, 
of tho Bombay Army, a.d. 1853 ; Mr. H. 
Bicknell, A.i). 1862 ; Mr. T, F. Keane, 1880. 
Tho narratives of each of these “ pilgrims ” 
have been published. The first account in 
English of the visit of a European to Makkah, 
is that of Lodovico Bartema, a gentleman of 
Rome, who visited Makkah in 1503. His 
narrative wa^ published in WiUes and Eden’s 
Decades, A.n. 1556. 

Professor Palmer (“ Introduction” to the 


Qur’an, p. liii.j says ; — The earemonios of the 
pilgrimage could not be entirely done away 
with. The universal reverence of the Arab 
for the Kaabah was too favourable and 
obvious a means for uniting all the tribes 
into one confederation with one common pur- 
pose m view. The traditions of Abraham the 
father of their race, and the founder of Mu- 
hammad’s o’svn religion, as he always declared 
it to be, no doubt gave the ancient temple a 
peculiar sanctity in tho Prophet’s eyes, and 
although he first settled upon .Jerusalem as 
his qiblah, he afterwards reverted to the 
Kaabah itself . Here, then, Muhammad found 
a shrine, to which, as well as nt which, devo- 
tion had been paid from timo immemorial; 
it was one thing which the scattered Arabian 
nation had in common — the ono thing which 
gave them even the .shadow of a national 
feeling ; and to have dreamed of abolishing 
it, or ev on of diminishing the honours paid to 
it, would have been madness and ruin to his 
entei'priso. Ho therefore did the next heat 
thing, he cleared it of idols and dedicated it 
to the service of God.” 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole (Introduction to 
Lane’s Selections, p. Ixxxiv.) remarks : — 

*• This same pilgrimage is often m-ged as 
a .sign of Mohammad’s tendency to supersti- 
tion and even idolatry. It is asked how the 
destroyer of idols could have roeonc led his 
conseionco to the circuits of the Ka‘bah and 
the veneration of the black stone covered 
with adoring kisses. The rites of the pil- 
grimage cannot certainly he defended against 
the charge of superstition ; but it is easy to 
see why Mohammad enjoined them. They 
were hallowed to him by tho memories of 
liis ancestors, who had been the guardians of 
tho sacred temple, and by tho traditional re- 
verence of all his people ; and besides this tie 
of association, which in itself was enough to 
make it impossible for him to do away with 
the rites, Mohammad perceived that the wor- 
ship in tho Kabbah would prove of real 
value to his religion. He swept away the 
more idolatrous and immoral pai't of the 
ceremonies, but he retained tho pilgrimage 
to Mekka and tho old veneration of the 
temple for reasons of which it is itapossible 
to dispute tho wisdom He well know the 
consolidating effect of forming a centre to 
which his followers should gather; and hence 
he reasserted the saiictity of tho black stone 
that ‘ came down from heaven ’ ; he ordained 
that everywhere throughout the world the 
Muslim should pray looking towards the Ka- 
‘bah, and ho enjoined him to make the pil- 
gi’image thither. Mekka is to the Muslim 
what Jerusalem is to the Jew, It bears with 
it all the mffueneo of centuries of assooistions 
It carries the Muslim back to the cradle of 
his faith, the childhood of hia prophet ; it re- 
minds him of the struggle between the old 
faith and tho new, of the overthrow of the 
idols, and the establishment of tho worship of 
the One God. And, most of all, it bids him 
remember that all his brother Muslims aro 
worshipping towards tho same sacred spot , 
that he is one of a great company of be- 
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Meyers, united by one faith, filled with the 
same hopes, reyerenciag the same thing, wor‘- 
ahipping the same God. Moljammad showed 
Ilia knowledge of the religious emotions in 
man when he preseryed the sanctity of the 
temple of IsKm.” 

The Makkan pilgrimage admits of no other 
explanation than this, that the Pi-ophet of 
Arabia found it expedient to compromise with 
Arabian idolatry. And hence we find the 
superstition and silly onstoms of che Ha]] 
grafted on to a religion which professes to ha 
both monotheistic in its principle, and icono- 
clastic in its practices. 

A n-ireful and critical study of Islam will, 
wo think, convince any candid mind that at first 
Muhammad intended to construct his religion 
on the lines of the Old Testament. Abraham, 
the true Muslim, was his prototype, Moses 
his law-giver, and Jerusalem his Qiblah. But 
t ircumsianees were ever wout to change not 
nly the Prophet’s revelations, but also his 
.uoral standards. Makkah became the Qib- 
'ab: and the spectacle of the Muslim woidd 
bowing in the direction of a black slono, 
wlulst they worship the one God. marks 
Islam, ^^itb its Makkan pilgrimage, as a reli- 
gion of compi;-omise. 

Apologists of Islam have endeavoured to 

Table op tub Mecca 


shield Muhammad from the solemn charge of 
having “forged the name of God,” but we 
know of nothing which can jxrstify the act of 
giving the stupid and unmeaning ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage all the force and solemnity 
of a divine enactment. 

The Wahiiabis, the Puritans vt Islam, re- 
gard the circumambtilation of the PropbetV 
tomb as superstitious (as shirk, or aacuciating 
something with God, in tact), but how can 
they justify the foolish ceremonies of the 
hajj ? If reverence for the Prophet’s, tomb is 
shirk, what are the ruuiiings at as-Safa add 
al-Marwah, the stonings of the pillars, and the 
hissings of the black stone ? No Muslim 
has ever yet attempted to give a spiritual 
explanation of the ceremonies of the Makkan 
pilgrimage, for in attempting to do so he 
would be charged with the heresy of shirk ! 

hli“. W. S. Blunt in his Future oj Islam, 
has given some interesting statistics regard- 
ing tlie pilgrimage to Makkah in the yeai 
I 1880. which he obtained during a residenee at 
I Cairo. Damasons, and Jiddah. The flgm'os, 
j ho say.s, are taken principally from an ofSoial 
record kept for some years past at Jiddah, and 
' checked as far as European subjects are 
j Conner ned, by reference to the consular 
agents residing there. 

Pilgrimage op 1880. 


Nationality of Pilgrims. 


Ottoman subje. ts including pilgrims from 
Syria and Irak, but not from Egypt or 

Arabia proper 

Egyptians . 

Mogrebbins (“people of the "West”), that 
is to say, Arabio-speaking Mussalmai's 
from the Barbary States. Tripoli, Tunis. 
Algiers, and Morocco. These are always 
classed together and arc. not easily distin- 
guishable from each other .... 

Arabs from remen 

„ „ Oman and Hadiamaut 

„ „ Nejd, Assii-, and Haaa, most of 

them Wahhabites . 

„ „ Hejaz, of these perhaps 10.000 

Meccans .... 

Negroes from Boudan . ... 

„ ,, Zanzibar ..... 

Malabari from the Gape of Good Hope . 

Persians 

Indians (British subjects) .... 
Malays, cMeflyfrom Java and Dutch sub ject-:5 

Chinese 

Mongols from the Khanates, included in the 

Ottoman Haj 

Lazis, Circassians, Tartars, &c. (Russian 
subjects), included in the Ottoman Haj 
Independent Afghans and Beluchis, ineiudod 
in the Indian and Persian Hajs . 

Total of pilgrims present at Arafat 


Arrivuig by 
Sea. 

An-iving by 
Land 

Total of Mussul- 
man population 
represented. 

8,500 

1,000 

32,000,000 

5,000 

1,000 

5,000,000 

6,000 


18,000,000 

3,000 



2,500,000 

3,000 



3,000,000 

— 

5,000 

4,000,000 



22,000 

2,000,000 

2,000 

— 

10,000,000 (?) 

1,000 

— 

1,500,000 

150 

— 


6,000 

3,500 

8,000,000 

15.000 

— 

40,000,000 

12,000 

— 

30,000,000 

100 



— 


6,000,000 

- 


5,000,000 

— 

— 




93,250. 
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HAJJATIJ ’O^WADA^ ^). 

The last or farewell pilgrimage performed by 
Muhammad, and which if? takhn aa the model 
of an Orthodox hajj. It is calif d the Hajju 
’f-Akf‘ar, or Greater Pilgrimage, in the Qur’an, 
Surah ix. 3 (See MishkrJt, book xi. cb. iii,, 
and Muir's Idff. of Mahoftipt.) lb is supposed 
to have corameucpd February $3, 632. 

HATJ MABEITR O^r' 5"^’ 

approved or accepted pilgrimage (Mishkat, 
book xi. ch. i. pfc. 3). A pilgnramago to 
Makkah perfovroed according to the condi- 
tiorra of Muslim law. 

HAICAM . An arbitrator 

appointed by a qazi to settle dispuioa. It is 
not lawful to .appoint eilber a slave or an 
unbeliever or a slanderer, or an infnut, as an 
arbitrator. (Hidaj/ah, yoI. u. 638.) 

According to the Qur’an, Surah iv. .39, 
domestic quarrels should be settled by an 
arbitrator : — “ If ye fear a breach between the 
two (i.e. husband and wife) then appoint an 
arbitrator from his people, and an .erbitrator 
from her people.’ 

Al-Hakam, the Ahitrator, is one of the 
ninety-nine attributes of God, although it is 
not so employed in the Qur’iin. 

HAKIM (^W), “A just ruler.” 
The term Akkamv. 'I- Hakinnn, “ the Most.fu.st 
of P^ulers, is used for God, Qur’an, Surah 
xcv. 8 j also, Kh airu i.e. “ Best of 

Rulers,” Surah vii. 85. 

HA’KlM pi hukamd' j Heb. 

Cpn, Lit. “ A wise person.” (1) A 
philosopher. (2) A doctor of medicine. (3) 
Al-flakim, “ The Wise One.” One of the 
ninety-nine attributes of God It frequently 
occurs in the Qur’an, e g. Surah ii. 123 : “ Thou 
art the Mighty and the Wise!"' 

HAL (J^). A s|iate, or condition. 

A term used hy the Sufi mystics for those 
thoughts and conditions which come upon the 
heart of man without his intention or desire, 
such as .sorrow, or fear, or pleasure, or desire, 
or last. If these conditions are .stable and in- 
transient, they are culled malkah orwjof/dwi; 
hut if they are tranisient and fleeting, they 
are called Hal. (Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary 
of Sdf'i Terms.) 

A sl«to of ecstasy induced hy continued 
eonl'emplation of God. It is considered a 
divine gift and a sure prognostication of 
speedily arriving at The Truth.” 

Professor Palmer says [Oriental Mysti- 
cisrn, p, 66), This assiduous contemplation 
of startling metaphysical theories is exceed- 
ingly attractive to an Oriental iwind, and not 
unfrequently produces a state of mental 
excitement akin to the phenomena observed 
during the recant religious revivals, Bnch 
ecstatic state is considered a sure prognosti- 

S irect illumination of the heart by 
sonstitutes the fifth stage (in the 
noy) called hal or ecstasy.’* 

L (JSp-), Lit. “ Tliat which 

: loosed.” That which is lawful. 


as distinguished from horrdm, or that which if, 
tmlawfuL 

al-HALIM («^). “The Clement.” 

One of the nitioty-nine attributes of God, It 
occurs in Lho Qur'an, c.g. Surah ii. 225 : “ Qod 
IS foi giving and o/erflcat,” 

UAMA’IL' (J-'W). Lit “Things 

suspended ” An amulet or charm [amoubt.] 

HAMALAH Compensa- 

tion for manslaughter or murder, called also 
(hyah. [niVAH.] 

HAMALATU 'L-AE,SH 
(A-ystll). Lit. “Those who bear the 
throng.” Cevtfiiti angels mentioned in tbe 
Qur’an, Surah xl. 7 : “ T'/iose who hear tht 
fhrom (i r. the Hainalatu ’U'-Arsh) and those 
around it (t.e. the KarCibln) oelohrale the 
praise of their Lord, and believe in Him, and 
ask pardon for ( hose who believe.” 

Al-Baghawi, the commentator, says they 
ace eight angels of tho highest rank. They 
are so tall that their feet stand on (he lowest 
strata of tho earth and their heads reach 
tho highest heavens, hho umverse does not 
reach up to their navels, and it is a journey 
of seven hundred years from their ears to 
their shoulders.' (Al Briijliaun, Bombay 
edition, vol. li, p. 23.) 

HAM AN (yL-^Uio). The prime 

minister of Pharaoh, Mentioned in the 
Qur’an in throe difforont chapters. 

Surah xxviii. 7; “For sinners wej-e Pha- 
raoh and Homan.” 

Sfir.ah xxix. 38 ; ** Korab (Qarun) and Pha- 
x*aoh and Human ! with proofs of his mission 
did Moses come to them and they behaved 
proudly on tho earth.” 

Surah xl. 38 : — 

“And Pharaoh sa)d,‘0 Hainan, build for 
mo a tower th.at I muy roach the avenues. 

“ ‘ The- avenues of the heavens, and may 
mount to tho God of Moses, for I verily deem 
him a liar.’ ” 

Some European orilies think that Muham- 
mad has hero made Ilataan tho favourite of 
Ah.asuerus and the enemy of tho Jews, the 
vizior of Pharaoh. Tho Rabbins make this 
vizier to have been Korah, Jethro, or Balaam. 
(Midr. Jalkut on Mr., oh. 1 , Hoot. 1()2-168.) 

In the Misbkrd (book iv. oh, i, ph 3), there 
is a tiMdition that Muhanmimi said be vrho 
neglects jjrayors will be in hoi! wilh Korah, 
Pharaoh, Haroan, and Hbaiy ibu IJhalf fan in- 
fidol whom Muhammad Mow with his own 
hand a1 the bafctlo of Uhud,) 

Ah-HAMB (W\)‘ tLe “ Pr£tise,” 
A title of the first chapter of the Qur'an. 
According to Kititba ’l~Ta*rifat, “praise” 
(hamd) of God i.s of throe Idnds 

(1) Al-hamdu H-Ogmll, tho praise of God 
with the tongue, with those attributes with 
which He has 'made known Himself. (2) Al- 
fj.amdu*l-FiHl,Vac praise of God with the body 
accoTfling to the will of God. (3) Al-knmdu 
'l-Hdli, the praise of God 'with the heart and 
spirit. 
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al-HAM!D ‘‘The Laud- 

able.” The One -wortliy of praise. One of 
the nijiety-niiio attribute.^ of Gnd, It fre- 
qnentlv occm-b in the Qur’an, e.y. Surah si. 
71 ’.. •' Vorjly Ho is to h‘ praised." 

HA MTM ^). Seven Surahs 
of ibo Our’iui begin wlh the leitere ^ h, fti m, 
and nv(' called al-Bfuwdmm. They are the 
XL, XLi, XLu, xnin, xrtv, xhr, and xlvi. 
Vai-ions opinions are held by Muhammadan 
commentators a.s to the meaning of these 
mysteriou.'i letters. Jaiain ’d-din ao-Snyilti 
in' hia //t//hi, says these letters are simply 
initial letters, the meaning of ’which is kno-wn | 
only to God, but Ibn ‘Abbas says the 
Ifttters g. atid j# m, .stand for ar- 

Rft/i/iim, “ the Meroifnl,” one of the .aitribntes 
of Gnd, 

Mr. Rod-well, in his Introduction to the 
Koran, says, “Possibly the letters Ma, Ahm, 
•vidhch are prefixed to nmnerons successive 
h'lras wore private marks, or initial letters, 
attached by their proprietor to the copies 
fnrnished to Said when effecting his recension 
of the text imder Othman. In the same ivay, 
the letters prefixed to other Suras may be 
monograms, or abbreviations, or initial letters 
of the names of the per.sone to whom the 
copies of the respective Suras belonged." 

HAMB.1U ’L-ASAI) 

A village or small town, the scene of one of 
Muhammad’s expeditions against the Qurri.sh. 
Having reached this spot he kindled five 
hundred fires to make the Quraish believe 
that the pursuing force was very large, nnd, 
contenthig himself vrith this demonstration, 
he returned to al-Madinah, from tvhioh it was 
about 60 miles. According to Burton, it is 
the modern Wasitah. 

“ At Hamra al Asad, Mahomet made pri- 
soner one of the enemy, the poet Aha OzKa, 
who had loitered behind the rest. He had 
been taken prisoner at Bodr, and, having five 
daughters dependent on him, liad been freely 
released, on the promise tli.at he would not 
again hear arms in the war against the 
Prophet. He now sought for meioj: ‘0 
Mahomet !’ he prayed, ‘forgive me of thy 
grace,’ ‘ Nay, verily,’ said the Prophet ‘ a 
believer may not be twice bitten from the 
same hole. Thou shalt never retni’H to 
■Mecca, stroke thy beard and say, i have 
again deceived Mahomet, Lead him foi’th tu 
exflcutionf’ So saying, he mirtinned to 
bystander, who with his sword stracl; off the 
captive’s head.” (Muir’s Life of Mci^iomrt, 
new od. p, 276.) 

HAMZAH (by*-). lEuliamnmtl s 
uncle, who embraced Islam and bec.'tma one 
of its bravest champions. He was at the 
battle of ITljud and slew ‘Usman, one of the 
leaders of the Quraish, but was soon after- 
wards himself killed by a wild negro named 
WahsM, and his dead body shamefully muti- 
lated, At his death Muhammad is recorded 
to have said that Hamzah vm “ the lion of 
€*od and of iJia Apt.'-ii.t.” The warlike deeds 
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of Hamzah are recorded In Persian poetry, m 
which he i& celebrated .as Amir Hamzah. 

HAMZiYAH (woxa.). A sect of 

Muslim.'’ founded by Hamzah ibn Adrali, who 
say that the ehilarcn (infants) of infidels ’will 
be f'OH'iigned to the File of Hell, the general 
belief of Muhannnndan.s being that they will 
have a special place in ai-A'raf. (Kitdbu ’l- 
Twn/i'f, in loco ) 

HAlSIAYl HANlYl 

A member of Hie sect of Sunnis founded by 
the Imam AJiu Ilanlfah. [abu hahifah.] 

HAHBAL. [iBIT HANBAIi.] 

HAH BALI A member of 

the Ilanbali sect of S unni Muslims. lIPN 

HASBAT..] 

HAlSri). Arabic yad pi 

ayddl. Heb. I'’* 

(1) It is a niie with Muslims tu honour the 
right hand above the left ; to use the light 
hand for all honoiu'able pxuposes, and the 
left foT' actions which, though necessary, are 
unclean. 'Die h.'inds must be washed before 
pr.iyers [ aulutioissJ and before meals. 

{2j The ex^ji’essiou yadu ’//dA,_the “ hand of 
God.'” occtms in the Qur’an: — 

Buiah V. fib “ The Jews say, ‘ God’s hand 
is fettered’; thuir hands are fettered, for they 
are ennsr-d.” 

Surah xlviii. 10 ; God's hand is above 
their hands.” 

There is a controversy between the ortho- 
dox Sunnis and the ‘Wahhabis regarding the 
exprt sfdon, God’s hand.” The former main- 
taining that it is a ■figiuative expression for 
Ihe power of God, the latter holding that it is 
literal ; bnt that it is impo,9sible to say in what 
sense oi- manner God has a hand ; for as 
the essence of God is not known, how can the 
mamier of His existence be understood ? 

HANDKEliCHIEES. The custom 

of keeping a handkerchief in the hand, as is 
frequently practised, is said to be abominable 
(inaki fdi). Many, however, hold that it is al- 
lowable, if done hnmi moiives of necessitj*. 
This, says Abu Haiufah, is approved ; for tho 
practice is abominable only -when it is done 
ostentatiously. (^Hiddyah, vol. ' p. 95.) 

HANTF pi. ^unafeV, Lit. 

“ One who is inclined.'’ (i) Anyone sincere 
in his inclination lo Islam. (2) One orthodox 
in the faith. (3) One who is of the religion 
of A'braham. (See Mqpna-u H-Bihdr, in loco.) 

The word occurs ten times in the Qnd&p.. 

I. — Six times for the religion oP Abra- 
ham:- — 

Surah ii. 129 : “ They say, ‘ Be ye Je-ws or 
Ghrietians so ahaii j e be guided 1 Say ; ‘ Not 
so!’ but the faith of Abraham, the Hanlf, 
he was not of the idolaters.” 

Surah iii. 60 : “ Abraham -was not a Je-w 
nor yet a Christian, bnt he was a Hanlf re- 
signed, and not of the idolaters.” 

Identf 89 : “ Follow the -faith of Abraham, 
( a Hanlf, who was not 0 ^ the idolaieis.’’ 

31 
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Surah vi. 162; '‘’The faith of AbraTnam. 
jSAe Hanlf, be was not of the idolaters.” 

Sfirahxvi 121: ^''Verily Abraham was an 
Ixham, ffanif, and was not of the idolaters.” 

Surah vi. 79: (Abraham said) “I have 
turned my face to Him who originated the 
heaven and the earth as a Han'i/, and I am 
not of the idolaters.” 

II. — Aowr times for ono sound in the 
faith : — 

Surah s. 105 “Make steadfast thy face to 
the religion as a Jiamf^ and be not an 
idolater.” 

Surah xxii. 32 ; Avoid speaking falsely 
being Uamfs to God, not associating aught 
with Him.” 

Surah xcviii. 4 “ Being sincere in religion 
unto Him, as Hanifs, and to be steadfast in 
prayer.” 

Surah xxx. 29: “Set thy face stbadfast; 
towards the religion as a 

III. — -The teim was also applied in the 
early stages of Islam, and before Muhammad 
claimed the position of an iirsph'ed prophet, to 
those who had endeavoured to search for the 
truth among the maSH of conBicting dogmas 
and superstitions of the religions that existed 
in Arabia Amongst these Hanifs were Wa- 
raqnh, the Prophet’s cousin, and Zaid ibn 
Amr, burnamed the Enquirer They were 
known as Hanifs. a word which originally 
meant inoliniug one’s stops toward any- 
thing,’’ and thnefore signified either a con- 
vert or a pervert. Muhammad appears from 
the above verses (when chronologically 
arranged^j to have tirst nsed it for the reli- 
gion of Abraham, hut aftcrward.s foi' any 
sincere professor of Islam. 

HAQlQAH (&a-.ssA). ‘‘ Truth ; sin- 

cerity.’'” 

(1) The essence of a thing o': meaning that 
by being which a thing is what H is. As 
when we say that ii rational animal is the 
haqujah' of a human being. (See Kitabu ’A 
Ta^rija.l.') 

(2) A word or phrase used in its proper 
or original Sense, as opposed to Ibal which i.s 
flgurgtivp. A speech without trope or 
figure. 

(8) The sixth stage in the mystic journey 
of the §ufi, when he is supposed to receive 
a revelation of the true nature of the God- 
head, and to havo arrived at “the ’I’ruth ” 

Ah - HAQigATU ’L ■ MTJHAM- 
MABltAH Tlie 

original essence of Muhammad, the Nur-i- 
Myt^ammadh/ah, or the Light of Muhammad, 
which is believed to havo been created before 
all things {Kitubu 't-Ta*rifai^ iv locoS) 

The Wahhabis do not believe in the pre- 
existence of their Prophet, and- the doctrine 
is most probably an invention of the Sufi 
mystics in the early stages of Islam. 

According to tiie Imam Qaatahmi (Mv- 
wfiktb-i‘lndun?i/a.’vo\. i. p. 12), it ia related by 
ilabii’ibn ‘Abdi 'Ihih. al-AnsSri that the Pro* 
phot said, “ The fii’St thing created was the 
iighi of your Prophet which wsis created 
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from the light of God. This light of mine 
roamed about wherever God willed, and when 
the Almighty resolved to make the world, he 
divided this light of Muhammad into four 
portions; from the first he created the Pen 
(^qalam) ; from the second, the Tablet (hv!).) ■ 
from the third, the highest heaven and the 
throne of God {‘awA); the fourth portion was 
divided into four sections ; frQjii the first were 
created the Hamatatu 'l-^Arsh, or the eight 
angels who support tho throne of God ; from 
the second, the kursu or lower throne of God ■ 
from the third, tho angols; and thq fourth, 
being divided into four subdivisions, from it 
were created (1) the firmaments or seven hea- 
vens, (2) flic earth, (8) Ihe seven paradises 
.and seven bells, (4) and again from a fourth 
section were created (ll the- light of the 
oye.s. ( 2) the light of the mind, (8) tho lighi 
of the love of the Unity of God, (4) the re- 
maining poidioTi of creation.” 

Ihe author of the A/m/dfo ’i-Qulnb, aShi'ah 
book of traditions (See Merrick’s translation, 
p. 4), says the traditions respecting tho crea- 
tions from this Light of Muhammad are nume- 
rous and discordant, hut that the diecrepan, 
cien may possibly be reconciled by referring 
the diverse dates to djftVrcnt eras in tho pro- 
cess of creation. “ The holy light of Mu- 
hammad,’' he says, “dwelt under the empy- 
rean seventy-three thousand years, and Ihen 
resided seventy thousand years in Para- 
di-jo. Afterwards it rested another period of 
seventy thousand years under the t celestial 
tree called Sidratu 'l-Myntahd, and, emi- 
grating from heaven to heaven, arrived at 
length in the lowest of these celestial man- 
sion-s, where it remained until the Most High 
willed the creation of Adam.” 

(A veiy curious account of tho absurd be- 
lief of the Shfiahs on this subject will be 
found in Mr. Mernclc’s edition of tho ffiyatu 
'l-Qulub\ Boston, 1850.) 

HAQIQl “Literal,” as 

opposed to that which is majdzi, or figura- 
tive. 

HAQQ (t^). “ Truth, Justice,” 

A term used in theology for t.hat which is 
true, cy. The word of God; religion. Inlaw 
it implies that which is due. A thing decreed ; 
a claim. By tho Sufi mystics il is always 
used for the Divine Essence ; God. 

Al-ffaqq, “ The Truth.” Ono of the nineiiy- 
nine attributes of God 

al-IJAQQAH (&U1). Lit. “ The 
surely impending.” The title of the i^xislh 
Surah, of the Qur’an, in which the word 
occurs in the opening vor.se: “The inevit- 
able! {aI~Hggqatit!), What is the inevit- 
able^” The word is understood by all com- 
mentators to mean tho Daymf Kesurrection 
and Judgment It does not occur in any 
other portion of the Qnr’in. 

HAQQTJ ’L-‘ABI> (^\ ^). “ The 

right of the slave (of God).” In law the right 
of an injured individual to demand ’-pdress 
and justice. 
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HAQQtrXLAH (SJt ^). “The 
right at God.” In law, the retributive ohns* 
tiaement which it is the dxity of a magistrate 
to inflict for orimo and offences against mora- 
lity and religion. In theology it means 
prayer, alms, fastiuK, pilgrimage, and other 
religions duties. 

HAQQU ’L-TAQIN 0-). 

A. conviction of the truth.” A tomi used 
by the §uff mystics for a state in which the 
seeker after tiuth has in thought and reflec- 
tion a positive evidence of hia extinction and 
of his being incorporated in the Essence of 
God [yaqin.] 

UAQQU’N..WAS(u«Wl^-). “The 

right of men.” A term in law implying the 
same as Haqqu. 'l-^Abfi. 

HAEAM'(^j.==-), pL Hwam. “ Thut 

which is sacred. (1) Al-Haram, the sacred 
precincts of Makltah or al-Madinah. (2) 
Harani^ the apartiuenta of women in a Mii- 
panunadan household. [ha-KIM.] (S) Huram, 
wives. 

Lit. “i>rohibiied.” 

That which is imlawful. The word is used 
in both a good and « had sense, e.q. Bnitu 'l- 
harim, the sacred house ; and 'Aharam, 

unlawful possessions. Ilmu ’Atiardm, an ille- 
gitimate son; Sfiahnt ’l-iiaram, a sacred 
month. 

A thing is said to be hardm when it is for- 
bidden, as opposed to that which is huldl^ or 
lawful. A pilgrim is said to he hardm as soon 
as he has put on the pilgrim's garb. 

Hardmii ’tldh Id ufaHu is a form of oath 
that a man will not do a thing. 

HAEAMU ’L-MADINAH 

The sacred boundary of Al- 
Madinah within which certain acts are un- 
lawful which are lawful elsewhere. The 
Imam Abu Haaifah says that although it is 
respecttul to the position of the sacred city, as 
the birth-place of the Prophet, not to bear 
arms, or kill, or cut grass, &c., still it is not, 
as in the case of Makkah, an incumbent reli- 
gions duty. According to a tradition by ‘All 
ibn AM Talib (Mishkdt, book xi. ch. xvL), 
me ffududu 'l-Haram., or sacred limits of al- 
Madinah are from Jabal ‘Air to Haur. Ac- 
cording to Biirton, the diameter of the Haram 
is from ten to twelve miles. Metitnah 
and Meecqh, vol.' i. p. 3G2 ) 

HAEAMU MAKKAH 

The sacred boundary of Makkah within which 
certain acts are unlawful which are lawful 
elsewhere. It is not lawful to ca.rry arms, or 
to fight within its limits. Its thorns must 
not be broken, nor its game molesiied, nor 
must anything be taken up which has fallen 
on the ground, unless it is done to restore it 
to its owner. Its fresh grass or even its 
dry grass must not be cut ; except the bog 
rush (i zkh ir), because it is used for black- 
smith’s fires and for thatching houses. (A 
tradition by Ibn ‘Abbf(.s, Mishkdt, book xi. 
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oh. XV. pt. i). ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq says that when 
Abraham, friend of God,” placed the 

black stone at the time of the building of the 
Ka'bah, its east, west, north, and south 
quarters became bright with light, and that 
wherever the brightnoss extended itself be- 
e.'ime the ffudkdu 'L Tiara rn. or the limits of 
the sacred oilj . Thc.se hmits'are marked by 
mandrs or pillars ou all sides, except on the 
Jiddah and Jairfmah roads, regarding which 
there is some dispute as to the exact dis- 
tiinco. 

HAREEM. [hasim,] 

HARES. Arabic amah, pL aranib, 
Heb. Tbe flesh of the bare 

is lawful, for the Prophet ate it, and com- 
manded his companions to do so (JSidd^ah, 
vol. IV. p 75 ), A diffei'once of opinion has in 
all ages existed as to the value of the hara 
as an article of food. The Greeks and 
Itomaiia ate it in spite of an opinion that pre- 
vailed that it was not wholesome. In the 
law of Moses, it is specified amongst the nn- 
olean animals (Lev. si. d ; Deui xiv. 7), The 
Paraees do not eat hare’s flesh, nor do the 
Armemans. 

IIAEF (i) An extremity, 

verge, or border, (k) A letter of the alpha- 
bet. (T) A particle iti grammar, (4) A 
dialoct of Arabia, or a mode of expression 
peculiar to certain Arabs, Tho Qur’an is 
said to have been revealed in seven dialects 
(sabUit ahruf'). (5) A term used by 

the Sufi mystics for the particle of any true 
essence. 

HAEIM. or HAREEM A 

word used especially in Turkey, Egypt, and 
Syria, for the female apartments of a Mu- 
hammadan household. In Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and India, the terms haramgak, maliall- 
sardi .and zand/uili are used for the same place. 

The seclusion of woman being enjoined in 
tho Qur’an (Surah xxxiii, 55), in all Muham- 
madan countries it is the rule for respectable 
women to remain sueliided at home, and not 
to travel abroad unveiled, nor to associate 
with men other than their husbands or such 
male relatives as are forbidden in marriage 
by reason of consanguinity. In consequence 
of these injunctions, which have ail the force 
of a divine enactment, tho female portion of 
a Muhammadan family always resides in 
apartments which, aye in an inclosed court- 
yard and' excluded from public view. This 
inclasure is called the harim, and someUmee 
haram, or in Persian zaudnah, from fan, a 
‘‘■woman”). Mr. Lane in his Modi.) n Egyp- 
tians, ext i. full account of the Egyptian 
harim. We are indebted to Mrs. Meer Ali 
for tho following very graphic and intei eating 
description of a Muhammadan zanaiiah or 
hariiro in Lucknow. 

Mrs. Meer Ali was an English iady who 
maiTied a Muhammadan gentleman, and vo- 
ided amongst the people of Lucktiow for 
twelve years. ^ Upon the death of her hue- 
hand, she returned to England, and pubhsbsd 
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her Observations on the Mmalmans o f India, 
■wMch "Was dedicated, witih pei’mission, to 
<Jiie&Q Adelaide. 

“ The habitable buildings of a native Mu- 
hammadan home are raised, a few slops from 
the court ; a, lino of pillars C if ms the Iroiit of 
the building, v/hich has no upper looms; the 
roof is flat, and the aide'’ iitid b.iok vrithout 
windows, -or any aperlure through which air 
can be recaivad. The sides and b.ii:k are 
merely high ■walls, forming an ouflosure, and 
the only air is admitted fiosn the fronts of 
the dwelling-place facing the eoui-t-yard Tbe 
apartments are divided into long halls, the 
extreme oomei'S having small rooms or dark 
closets purposely built for the repository of 
valuables or stores ; doors are tixod to those 
eL«efcs, -which are the only places I have seen 
■with them in a zananah or inahall (house or 
palace occupied by females) ; the floor is either 
of beaten earth, bricks, or atones ; boarded 
floors are not yet introduced. Aa they have 
neither doors nor windows to the halls, warmth 
or priv aoy is secuvod by means of thick wadded 
curtains, made to fit ench opening between the 
pillars. Some zananahs ha-^e ("vo rows of 
pillar's in the halls with wadded curtains to 
each, thus forming two di&tinec halls, as 
occasion may serve, or greator warmth bo 
required ; this is . a convoniont arrangement 
■where the establishment of servants, slaves, 
dec. is extensive. 

“ The wadded curtains ate called pavdahs : 
these are sometimes made of woollen cloth, 
but more generally of coarse calico, of two 
colours, in patciwork style, striped, snn- 
dyked, or in soma other irigoniously conlrived 
and ornamented w.ay, accoi'ding to then' indi- 
vidual taste. 

“ Besides thepardahs.tho openingb bciween 
the pillars have blinds naativ made of fine 
bamboo strips, woven together with coloured 
cords these are called ehickb. Many of them 
are painted green, others are more gaudy, 
both in colour and variety of patterns. These 
blinds constitute a real comfoi’t to everyone 
in India, as they admit air when let down, 
and at the aamo time shut out flies and other 
annoying insects', besides which, the oxtreme 
glare is shaded by them — a deshable object 
to foreigners in particular. 

“ The floors of tbe halls are first matted 
with the coarse date-loaf matting of the 
cormtry, over' which ai'e spread shatranjis 
(thick cotton carpets, peculiarh the manu- 
facture of the Upper Provinces of India, woven 
in stripes of blue and white, or shades of 
blue) ; a white ealico carpet .covers the shat- 
ranji on which the fenia les take their seat 

“ The bedsteads of the family ate placed, 
during the day, m hnes at the back of the 
halls, to be moved at pleas-ui'ti to any chosen 
spot for the night’s repose: often into the 
open court-yard, for thy bonofit of the pure 
air. They are all iormad on one prinaigla, 
differing only in size and quality ; they stand 
about half a yard from the floor, the legs 
round and broad at bottom, narrowing ds 
they rise towards the frame, which is laced 
over with a tMok ootton tape, made for the 


purpose, and plaited in cheeqtiors, and thus 
rendered soft, or rather ciastio, and very 
pleasant to recline upon. Tho legs of those 
bedsteads arc in some instances gold and 
silver gilt, or pure silver ; uihcrs have caumcl 
paingings on fine woi d , the infcrioi grades 
have tbom merely of wjr.d painted pl.iuimnl 
varnished. The serviufis’ bedsteads hi oof tho 
common mango-wood wltlii'iii oiuainent, lha 
lacing of these for the sacking being of oluslic 
string manufactured from the fibre of the 
cocoa-nut. 

Such are the bedsteads of every class of 
people. They seldom have mafetrossos : a 
white quilt is spread on the lacing, over 
winch a calico shoot, tied at each comer of 
the bedstead -with cords and tassels ; several 
thin flat pillows of beaten cotLon for the 
bead; a muslin .sheet for warm weather, and 
a uell wadded ?-aznl (coverlid) for wiato if, 
all those children of Nature defsm esseutj.il to 
their comfort in the waj'' of sleeping', 'i’hoy 
have no idea of night-di'esses ; the same fcilt 
that adorns a lady, is retained both night nnfl 
day, until a change bo needed. The single 
article exclianged at night is the dupatin (a 
small .shawl for the head), and that only 
when it happens to bo of silver tissue or em- 
broidery, for which a muslin or calico shoot 
is substituted. 

“ The very highest circles have the same 
habits in common with tho mealiest, but 
those who cun afford shawls of Oashinere, 
prefer them for sleeping in, when the cold 
weather renders tliom bearable Blankets 
are never used except b^,' tho poore,sb joea- 
sautry, who w ear them in hen of bettor gar» 
mont.'i night and day in the wintor season; 
ihoy are always black, the natural colour of 
tho wool. The quilts of the higher orders 
are generally made of silk of tho brightest 
hues, w'oll wadded, and lined with dyed mus- 
lin of assimilating colour; they are usually 
bound with broad silver ribands, and some- 
times bordered with gold brocaded trim- 
mings. Tho middling elaBS''s have fine 
chintz quilts, and Iho soi'Vttrt.s and slaves 
coarse ones of tho s.-imc material ; but all are 
on tho same plan, whether for a queen or tho 
meanest of her slaves, differmg only in the 
quality of the material. The mistress of tho 
house is easily di.stingnishe)d by her seat of 
honour in the hall of a zananah, a inaanad not 
being allowed tu any other person but the 
lady of the mansion, 'riio masinid Carpet is 
spread on the floor, if possible near 1o a 
pillar about the centre of tho hall, and it. 
made of many varieties of fabric — gold cloth, 
quilted silk, brocaded silk, volvet, fine chintz, 
or whatever may suit the lady’s ta.ste, cir 
cumstanceg, or couvenionce. It is about two 
yards square, and generally bordered or 
fringed, on which is placed the all-importanl 
masnad This article may be understood by 
those who have soon a lace-maker’s pillow in 
Ungland, excepting only that tbe maenad is 
about twenty times the size of that useful 
littte article iSn the iumds of our industrious 
villagers. The masnad is covered with gold 
oloth, silk, velvet, or eafioo, with square pil- 
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Iow 3 to correspond, for tlie elbows, tRe 
knees, &c. This is tRe seat of hononr, to be 
invited to share which, with the lady-owner, 
is a mark of favour to an equal or inferior : 
when, a superior pays a visit of honour, the 
prided seat is usually surrendered to her, and 
the lady of the house takes her place most 
humbly" on the very edge of her own carpet. 
Lookiner-glosses or ornamental furniture are 
Yory rarely to be seen in the aanunah, even of 
the very richest females. Chaiia and sofas 
are produced v/hen English visitors are ex- 
pected ; but the ladies of Hindustan, prefer 
the usual mode of sitting and lounging on the 
carpet; and as for tables, I suppose not one 
gentlewoman of the whole country has over 
been seated at one; and very few, perhaps, 
have any idea of their useful purposes, ail 
their meals being served oii the floor, where 
dastar^wdns (table-cloths we should call 
them) are spread, but neither knives, forks, 
spoons, glasses, nor napkina, so essential to 
the comfortable enjoyment of a meal amongst 
Europeans. Bat those who never knew such 
comforts have no desire for the indulgence, 
nor taste to appreciate them. 

“ On the several occasions, amongst native 
society, of assembling in large par-ties, as at 
births and marriages*, the halls, although ex- 
tensive, would be inadequate to accommodate 
the whole party. They then have awnings of 
white calico, neatly hounoed with muslin, 
supported on poles fixed in the court-yard, 
and connecting the open space with the great 
hall, by wooden platforms which are brought 
to a line with the building, and covered with 
shatranfi, and white carpets to correspond 
with tlie floor-furniture of the hall ; and here 
the ladies sit by day and sleep by night very 
comfortably, without feeling any great incon- 
V6nien'‘s from the absence of then* bedsteads, 
which could never be arranged for the accom- 
modation of BO large an assemblage — nor is it 
ever expected. 

The usually hairen look of these almost 
unfurnished halls, is on such occasions quite 
changed, when the ladies are assembled in 
their various dresses ; the brilliant display 
of jewels, the glittering drapery of their 
mess, the various expressions of countenance, 
and difforeat figm-os, the multitude of female 
attendants and slaves, the children of all 
ages and sizes in their variously ornamental 
drosses, ai-a subjects to attract both the eye 
and the mind of an observing visitor ; and the 
hall, which when empty appeared desolate 
and comfortless, thus filled, loaves nothing 
wanting to render the seene attractive. 

“ The buzz of human voices, the happy 
playfulness of the children, the chaste sing- 
ing of the domnis fill up the animated pic- 
ture. I have sometime^ passed an hour or 
two in witnessing their innocent amusements, 
without any feeling of regret for the brief 
sacrifice of time I had made. I am free to 
confess, however, that I have returned to my 
tranquil home with increased delight after 
having witnessed the bustle of a zananah 
assembly. At first I pitied the apparent 
monotony of their lives but this feeliup has 
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■worn away by intimacy with the people, -who 
are thus precluded from mixing geneiaiiy 
with the world. They are happy in their 
confinement ; and nevei having felt the 
sweets of liberty, uould not know how to 
use the boon if it ■v/cro to be granied them. 
As the bird from the nest immured in a cage 
is both cheerful and contented, so are Ibcso 
female.s. They ha"', a not, it is true, many 
intellectual resources, but they have natu- 
rally good uuclerstandings, and having leatued 
their duty they strive to fulfil it. So far 
as I have had any opportunity of making 
personal observations on their general cha- 
racter, they appear to me obedient wives, 
dutiful daughters, affectionate mothers, kind 
mistresses, sincere friends, and liberal bene- 
factresses to the distressed poor. These are 
their moral qualifications, and in their reli- 
gious duties, they are zealous in performing 
the several oi-dinances which they have been 
instructed by their parents or husbands to 
observe. If there be any merit in obeying the 
injunctions of then- law-giver, those whom X 
have known most intimately, deserve praise 
since ' they are faithful in that they profess.’’ 

“ To ladies accustomed from infancy to con- 
finement, this kind of life is by no means irk- 
some ; they have their employments and tbeir 
amusements, and though these are not exactly 
to cur taste, nor suited to our mode of educa- 
tion, they are not the less relished by those 
for whom they were invented. They perhaps 
wonder equally at some of our modes of dis- 
sipating time, and fancy we might spend it 
more profitably. Be that as it may, the 
Muslim ‘ladies, with whom I have been long 
intimate, appear to me al-ways happy, con- 
tented, and satisfied with the seclusion to 
which they were bom ; they desire no other, 
and I have ceased to regret they cannot be 
made partakers of that freodo'm of inter- 
coui-so with the wo’-ld we deem so essential 
to our happiness, since thoir health suft'ers 
nothing from that confinemeih. by which they 
are preserved from a variety of snares and 
temptations: besides which, they -would deem 
it disgraceful in the highest degree to mix 
indiscriminately with men who are not rela- 
tions. They are educated from infancy for 
retirement, and they can have no -wish that 
the custom should be changed, which keeps 
them apart from tbe society of men who are 
not very nearly related to them. Pemalc 
society is unlimited, and that they enjoy 
withoiit restraint, 

“ Those females •who rank above peasants 
or inferior servants, are disposed from prin- 
ciple to keep themselves strictly from obser- 
vation; all who have any i-egard for the 
character or the honour of their house, se- 
clude themselves from the eye of strangers, 
earofully instructing their young daughters 
to a idgid observance of their own prudent 
example. Little gii'ls, when four years old, 
are kept strictly behind the pardah {lit. 
“ curtain ”), and when they move abroad it 
is al-ways in covei-ed conveyances, and under 
the guai'dianship of a faithful female domestic, 
who is equally tenacious as the mother to 
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presei've the young lady’s imputation unble- 
mished by concealing her from the gaee of 
men. 

‘'“The ladies of zaniinah life are not re- 
stricLod from the society of their own sex; 
they are, as I have before remarked, extra- 
vagantly fond of company, and equally as 
hospitable when entertained. To bo alone is 
a trial to which they are seldom exposed, 
every lady having companions amongst her 
dependants ; and according to her means the 
number In her establishment is regulated. 
Some ladies of rank have from two to ten 
compa-inons, independent of slaves auddomea- 
ties ; and there are some of tho royal tamily 
at Lucknow who entertain in their service 
two or three hundred female dependants, of 
all classes. A weil-tdled zananah is a mark 
of gentility; and oven th,o poorest lady in the 
country will retain a number of slaves and 
domestics, if she cannot afford companions ; 
besides which they are miserable without 
society, the habit of associating with numbers 
having grown up with infancy to maturity ; 
‘ to be alone,’ is considered, with women thus 
situated, a real calamity. 

occasions of assembling in large par- 
ties, each lady takes with her a companion 
besides two or three slaves to attend upon 
her, no one expecting to be Served by the 
servants of the bouse at which they are 
visiting. This swells the numbers to be pro- 
vided for ; and as the visit is always for three 
days and tlwee nights (except on ‘/rfs, when 
the visit is confined to one day), some foie- 
thought must bo exercised by the lady of the 
house, that all may bo accommodated in 
.s-uoh a manner as mdy secure to her the re- 
putation of hospitality. 

" The kitjchen and offices to the xananah, 
I have remarked, occupy one side of the quad- 
rangle ; tiiey face the great or centre hall 
appropriated to the assembly. These kit- 
chens, however, are sufficiently distant to 
prevent any great annoyance from tho smoke 
— 1 say smoke, because chimneys have not 
yet been iptrodugod into the kitchens of the 
natives. 

“The fire-places are all on the ground, 
something resembling stoves, each admitting 
one saucepan, the Asiatic style of oopking 
raquiring no other contrivance- Roast or 
bofied joints are never seen at the dinner of a 
native? a leg of mutton or sirloin of beef 
would place the hostess under all sorts of 
difficulties, where knives and forks are not 
understood to be amongst the useful appen- 
dages of a meal. The varieties of their dishes 
are countless, but stewa and curries are the 
chief ? all the others are mere varieties. The 
only thing in the shape of roast meats are 
small lean cutlets bruised, seasoned and ce- 
mehted with pounded poppy seed. Several 
being fastened together on skewers, 
are grilled or roasted over a ebarcoai fire 
spread on the ground, and then Called kabdb, 
which Word impliee’roast meat. 

“ The kitchen of a zananah would be in- 
adequate to the business of cooking for a 
large assembly; the most choice dishes only 


(for the highly-favoni'ed gnestB), are cooked 
by the servants of the establishment. The 
needed abundance required in entertaining a 
large party is provided by a regular bazar 
cook, several of whom establish themselves 
in native cities, or wherever there is a Mus- 
lim population. Orders being previously 
given, tho morning and evening dinnora are 
punctually forwarded at the appointed hours 
in covered tray.s, each tray having portions of 
the several good things ordered, so that there 
is no confusion in serving out the feast on its 
ai-rival at the mansion. The food thus pre- 
pared by the bazar cook (nnnbm, ho is 
called), is plain boiled rice, sweet rice, khh 
1 rice-milk), mutanjan (rice sweetened with 
the addition of preserved fruits, raisins, &e., 
coloured with saffron), &a}ans (curries) of 
many varieties, _ some cooked with vege- 
tables, others with unripe fruits with or 
without meat; puido.- oi mti-ay sovt&f Jeababs, 
preserves, pickles, ohatriLs, and many other 
things too tedious to admit of detail. 

“ The bread in geuaral u.se amongst natives 
is chiefly uiiloayenetl : nothing in the likeness 
of "English bread is to be seen at their meals ; 
and many object to its boing fermented with 
the intoxicating toddy (extracted frem a tree). 
Most of the native bread is baked on iron 
plates over a charcoal fire. Tbey have many 
varieties, both plain and rich, and some of 
the latter resembles our pastry, both in 
quality and flavour. 

“ The dinners, I have said, are brought into 
the zananah, ready dished in the native 
earthenware, ' on trays; and as they neither 
use spoons nor forks, there is no great delay 
in setting out the meal where nothing ig re- 
quired for display or effect, beyond the ex- 
cellent quality of the food and its being woll 
cooked. In a large assembly all cannot dine 
at the dastarkhwdn of the lady hostess, even 
if privileged by them rank ; they are, there- 
fore, accommodated in groups of ten, fifteen, 
or more, as may be convenient; each lady 
having her companion at the meal, and her 
slaves to brush off the intruding dies with 
a ehauri, to hand water,, or to fetch or carry 
any article of delicacy from or to a neighbour- 
ing gi-oup. The slaves and servants dine in 
parties after their ladies have finished, vx 
any retired corner of the court-yard — always 
avoiding as much as possible the presence of 
their superiors, 

“ Before anyone touches the meal, water is 
carried round for each lady to wash the hand 
and rinse the mouth. It is deemed unclean 
to eat without this form of ablution, and the 
person neglecting it would be hold unholy. 
This done, the lady turns to her meal, saying, 
“ Bismillah I ” (In the name or to the praise 
of God I), and with the right hand conveys 
the food to her month (the left hand is never 
used at meals) ; and although they partake 
of every variety of food placed before them 
with no other aid tham their fingers, yet tho 
mechanioal habit is so peiibot, that they 
neither drop a grain, of riee, soil the dress, nor 
retain any of the food on their fingera. The 
Custom most always be offensive to a fopeign 
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eye, and the hahit none would wish to copy ; 
yet everyone who witnesses must admire 
the neat way in which eating is accomplished 
hy these really Children of Nature.’ 

The repast concluded, the lota (vessel 
with water), and the laygan (to receive the 
water in after rinsing the hands and mouth), 
are passed round. To every person/ who, 
hatnng announced by the ‘ Ash-Shukru Wlldh! ’ 
(All thanks to God !) that she has finished, 
the attendants present first the powdered 
peas, called besan, — which answers the pur- 
pose of soap in removing grease, &c. from the 
fingers — and then the water in duo course. 
Soap has not even yet been brought into 
fashion by the natives, except by the washer- 
men; I have often been sui’p'riscd that they 
have not found the use of soap a necessary 
article in the nursery, where the only sub- 
stitute I have seen is the powdered pea. 

“Lotas and laggans are articles in use 
wiih all classes of people; they must he poor 
indeed who do not. boast of one, at least, in 
their family. They are always of metal, 
either brass, or copper lacquered over, or 
zinc ; in some cases, as with the nobility, 
Sliver and even gold ai’e convolved into these 
useful articles of native comfort. 

“ China or glass is comparatively but little 
used ; water is their only beverage, and this 
is preferred, in the ab.sence of metal basins, 
out of the common red earthen kcitora (cup 
shaped like a vase) 

“China dishes, bowls, and basins, are used 
for serving many of the savoury articles of 
fopa in; but it is as oomtnon In the privacy 
of the palace, as well as in the huts of the 
peasantry, to see many choice things intro- 
duced at meals Served up in the rude red 
earthen platter, many of the delicacies of 
Asiatic cookery being esteemed more palat- 
able from the earthen flavour of the new 
vessel in which it is served. , 

“C’hina tea-sets are very rarely found in 
the mnmmh, tea being used by the natives 
more as a medicine than a refreshment, ex- 
cept by such gontlemen as have frequent 
intercourse with, the “Sahib Log” (English 
gentry), among whom they acquire a taste 
for this delightful beverage. The ladies, 
however, must have a severe cold to induce j 
them to partake of the beverage even as a 
remedy, but by no means as a luxury. I 
imagined that the inhabitants of a zananah 
were sadly deficienl, in actual comforts, when 
I found, upon mv first ani'Ml in India, that 
there were no preparations breakfast 
going forward ; evei’youe s -unod engaged in 
pftn-eating, and smoking the huqqah, but no 
breakfast after the morning namaz. I was, 
however, soon satisfied that they felt no sort 
of privation, as the early meal so common in 
Europe has never been inti-oduced in Eastern 
circles. Their first Tueal is agood substantial 
dinner, at ten, eleven, or twelve o’clock, after 
which follows pan and the huqqah ; to this 
succeeds a sleep of two or three hours, pro- 
viding it dees not impede the duty of pi’ayer 
— the pious, i ought tO| remark, would give up 
every itidulgeneo which would prevent the 
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uischarge of this duty. The second meal 
follows in twelve hours from the first, and 
consists of the same substantial fare ; after 
which they usually sleep again until the 
dawn of day is near at hand. 

“■ The huqqah (pipe) is almost in general use 
with females. It is a common practice with 
the lady of the house to present the huqqah 
she is smoking to her favoured guest. TM.s 
mark of attention is always to be duly ap- 
preciated : but such is the deference paid to 
parents, that a son can rarely be persuaded 
by an indulgent father or mother to smoke a 
huqqah in their revered presence; this praise- 
worthy feeling originates not in fear, but real 
genuine respect. The parents entertain for 
their son the most tender regard ; and the 
father makes him both his companion and 
his friend ; yet the most familiar eudearmeots 
do not lessen the feeling of reverence a good 
son entertains for his father. This is one 
among; the many samples of patriarchal life, 
and w'hich 1 can never witness in real life, 
without feeling respect for the persons who 
follow u|i the patterns I have been taught 
to venerate in our Holy Scripture. 

“ T'he huqqah (pipe) as an indulgence or a 
privilege, is a great defmerof etiquette. In the 
presence of the king or reigning nawab, no 
subject, however high he may rank in blood 
or royal favour, can presume to smoke. In 
native courts, on state occasions, huqqahs are 
presented only to the Governor-General, the 
Oommander-in-Chief, or the Resident at his 
court, who are considered equal in rank, and 
therefore entitled to the privilege of smoking 
wiih him ; and they cannot consistently resist 
the intended honour. Should they dislike 
smoking, a hint is readily understood by the 
huqqah bardar to bring the huqqah, charged 
with the materials, without the addition of 
fire. Applications of the mnuhnul (mouth- 
piece) to the mouth, indicates a sense of the 
honour conferred.” (Obser/iaiions on the Mn- 
salnians of India, vol. i. p. 304.) 

HAE.IS A surname whicti 

frequently occurs amongst “ the Compaaiona.” 
In the Taqribu 't-Tabzib, there are not fewer 
that' sixty-five persons of this name, of whom 
abort biographical notes are given 

Haris ibn Nauial ibn al-Hiiiis ibn 'Abdi ’I- 
Muttplib, , was a Oompanion of some conse- 
quence, tie lived close to the house of the 
Prophet, and bad frequently to make room 
as the Prophet’s HarJm extended itself, 
[uoubisa.] 

Haris ibn Hisham ibn al-Maghirah, is 
anotbei Companion, who lived at Makkah. 

Haris sou of Suwaid ihii Bamit. the poet, 
was executed at IThuA 

HARI^lYAH A sect of 

Muslims founded by Abu T-Hari^, who in 
opposition to the sect Abaziyah, said it was 
not correct to say the acts of men were not 
the acta of God, (Kitdbu ’t~Tu'’rifSt, in loco.') 

HARCiST [AAIiOJT.] 

B.AMJT WA MABUT 

Two angels mentioned in 
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the Quraji. They are said to be t’wo angels 
who, in conaeqaence 6f their compassion foi 
the frailties of mankind, were sent down to 
earth to be tempter! . They both .sinned, and 
being permitted to choose whether they would 
bo punished now or hereafter, chose the 
former, and are still suspended hy the feet 
at Babel in a rocky pit. where they are great 
teachers of magic. 

The account of these two angels in the 
Qur’an, is given in Surah ii. 96 : — 

“ They (the Jewsj followed what the devils 
taught in the reign of Solomon: not that Solo- 
mon was unbelieving, !)ut the devils were nn- 
believing, Soreory did they teach to men, 
and what had been revealed to the two 
angels, Harut and Mfunit, at Babel. Yet no 
man did those two teach until they had said, 

‘ We am only a tenipt.'ttion. Be nol then an 
unbeliever.’ From these two did men learn 
how to cause division between m;i,n and wife : 
but unless by leave of flod, no man did they 
harm thereby. They loarnod, indeorl, what 
would harm and not profit them ; and yet 
they knew that he who bought that art should 
have no part in the life to come ! And vile 
the price for which they have sold themselves. 
— -if they had hut known it 1 ’’ 

HASAD (Jwa.). Envy, roalevo- 

lanoe, malice.” It occurs twice in tho Qur’an. 

Surah ii. 106 : “ Many of the people of the 
Book (z.e. Jews and Christians) desire to 
bring you back to unbelief after ye have be- 
lieved, out o f selfish envy^ even after the truth 
hath been clearly shown them.” 

Surah cxiii. 6 : “ I seek refuge .... from 
the envy of the envious when he envies.” 

al-HASAK (0— The fifth 
Khallfah. The eldest son of Fal.imah, the 
daughter of Muhammad, by her husband tho 
Khallfah ‘All. Bom a.h. 3. Died a.h. iO. 
He succeeded his father ‘Ail as Khallfah 
A..H. 41, and reigned about sis months. He 
resigned the Caliphate in favour of Mu‘a- 
■wiyah, and was eventually poisoned by his 
wife Ja'dah, who was suborned to commit 
the deed by Yazid, the son of Mu'awiyah, hy 
a promise oi marrying her, which promise he 
did not keep. Al-Hasan had twenty children, 
fifteen sons and fivo daughters, from whom 
are descended one aootion of tho groat family 
of Saiyids, or Xiorda, the descendants of the 
Prophet. The history of al-il^asaii.togetlier with 
the tragical death of ins brother al-llusain, 
form the plot of the jniracle play of the Mu- 
harram. prosAiN, muHAKEAM, saittd.] 

HASHIM The great 

grandfather of Muh.ammad, Born, according 
to M, 0. de Perceval, A.®. 464, Sprenger 
places his birth in a, 3>. 442. He married Sal- 
mah, by whom he had a son, ‘Abdu ’1-Mutta- 
lib. the father of ‘Abdu ’llah, who was the 
father of Muhammad. Tho author of the 
Qaims says Hashim's original name was 
‘Amr, but ho was surnamed Hashim on 
account of his hospitaiity in distributing 
bread {hashm, to break Iwead) to the pilgduia 
at Makkah. 
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HASHR(y^). UtA ‘‘ Going forth 

from ouo place, and a§.sMnbling in another.” 
Hence the word is used in the Qur’an in two 
senses, \v/. an emigration and an assembly, 
e.g. Surah lis. 2 : ‘-It was He who drove forth 
from their homes those people of the book 
(?.e Jews) who misbeliowd. at the first emi- 
gnitimf (Hence al-Hashr is the title of the 
Lixth Surah of the Qur’an ) Surah xxvii. 
17 : “ And his hosts of tho jinn and men ai),d 
birds w'ere assembled for Solomon.” 

The term Yaumu 'l-Hashr is therefore 
used for the Day of Resurrection, or the day 
when the dead shall migrate from their 
graves and assemble for judgment. It occurs 
in this sense in tho Qur’an, Surah 1. 42 ; — 

“Verily we cause to live, and we cause to 
die. To us .shall all return. 

“Ontlie day when the earth shall swiftly 
cleave asunder over the dead, will this gather- 
ing be easy to Us. 

At,-HASiB (s— “The 
Reckoner,” in the Day of Judgment. One ot 
tho ninety-nine attributes of (iod. Tho title 
oceux-s in the Qm-’fin three times. 

Surah isn 7: ‘‘Cod sufficeth foi taking 
account.” 

Idem, 88 : “ Ood of all things takes an 
account.” 

Surah xxxiii. 39 : “ &od is good enough at 
reckoning up,” 

HASSAN" (yl-— -S-). The son of 
Sabit. A celebrated poet in the time of Mu- 
hammad, who embraced Islam. He is said 
to have lived 120 years, 60 of which were 
passed in idedatry and CO in lalSm. 

It is related in- tho Traditions that tho Pro- 
phet on the dav of battle with the Bank 
Quraizah, cried ont, “ 0 Hassan ibn Babit, 
abuse the infidels in yoxir verso, for verily 
Habriol helps you ! ” ( Mishkat, book xsii. 

ch. ix. pt. 1.) frOETRY.] 

HATIE IBN ‘AME. (^;4m s-hW). 

An early eonvei’t to Islam, and one of tho 
most tru.stccl uf Muhammaxl’s follo-vx'ers. 
disliugui.siif'd himself at the taking of Makkah, 

HAITLAKTJ ’L-HATJL 

“ A complete j-ear.” A term used in Muham- 
madan law for the period property must be in 
possession before aakdt is required of it. 
lB[iddyah,-V(>\, i. p. 2.) 

haezu/l-ka’Ctsae' efr)- 

A pond or river in h’aradise. According to 
Muhammad’s sayings in tho Traditions 
(Mishkat, book xxiii. ch. xii.), it is moi’e than 
a month’s journey in oh-oxrmferenco, its waters 
are whiter than sno-w and sweeter than honey 
mixed with milk, and those who drink of it 
shall never thirst. Tho word kau?.ar occurs 
once in the Q,ur’rtu, namely in Silrah cviiL. 
which derives therefrom its title, and where 
its tiaualaUoii and mousing is doubtful. 
“ Vorily, we have given thee al-t\aukar” Al- 
Baizuwi, the eottufientatox", say.r it either 
means that -whioh is good or abundant; or 
the pond al-Kmmr which is mentioned in the 
Traditions. 
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HAW A (\|-^). “Desire, love; 

hankering after A term nsed by the Sufi 
myaticfi for lust, or uniioly desire. Hawd-i~ 
Naf^ani, “ the lust of the flesh ’’ ; Ahl-i-Hawa, 
a soeptip, an unbeliever.*’ 

H A W AJ I M Lit. 

“ Assaults, shocks.” A term used by the 
Sufi mystics for those thoughts of the heart 
which enter it without desire or intention. 
C'Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Svf I Terms.) 

HAWAJIS “Thoughts.” 

A term used by the Sufi mystics for the 
worldly thoughts of the heart. (*Abdu ’r- 
Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

HAWALAH A legal term 

signifying the removal or transfer of a debt 
by way of security or corroboration from that 
of the original debtor to that person to whom 
it is transferred. {Hiddyak, toL ii. p. (506.) 

HAWAMIM A title given 

to the seven chapters of the Qirr’an which 
begin with the letters ^ Ha ^ Mim, namely, 
XL, Suratu ’I-Mu'min : xt,i, Suratu Fussilat ; 
XLH, Siiratu ’sh-Shur xi.ni, Suratu ’1-Znkh- 
nif; XLiv, Suratu d 0 ■ khan ; xiv, Suratu 
'I- Jasiyah ; xivi, Suratu '1-Ahqaf. 

For an explanation of the letters H M at 
the commencement of these Surahs, see 

HA. MIM. 

It IS related in the Traditions that a man 
said to the Prophet, “ T am old, and my 
memory is imperfect, and my tongue la stiff 
and the Prophet replied, “ Then repeat three 
of the Surahs beginning with Ha Mim.” 
{Mishkdt, book viii. ch. i. pt. 3.) 

H AWARl . The word nsed 

in the Qur’an (Surahs iii. 45 ; Ixi 14) 
for the Apostles of Jesus. Al-Baizawi, the 
Muhammadan commentator, says it is derived 
from i.awar, “ to he white,” and was given to 
the disciples of Jesus, either on account of 
their purity of life and sincerity ; or because 
they were respectable men and wore white 
garments. In the Traditions fMishhat, hook i. 
eh. vi. pt. 1) it is used fhr the followers of 
all the Prophets. The word may be derived 
from the isthiopic hawi'yra, “to go, to be 
sent.” 

al-HAWASSTJ ’L - KHAMSAH 

[five senses.] 

HAWAZIM A great and 

warlike tribe of Aa-abia in the days of Mu- 
hammad, who dwelt between Makkah and 
at-Ta’if. Muhammad defeated them at the 
battle of Hunain, a.h. 8, a victory which in 
the Qur’an, Surah ix. 26, is ascribed to an- 
gelic aid. (See Muir’s Life of Mahomet, new 
ed. p. 432.) 

HAWTYAH (%^). A division of 

hell The bottomless pit for the hypocrites. 
Qur’an, Surah ei. 6, “ But as for him whoso 
balance is Ught, Ms dwelling shall be 
Hdmyah ” 
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HAWK, The, Arabic ha’z (jh), saqr 
(j^). It is lawful to hunt with 
hawks provided they are trained. A. hawk is 
held to be trained whan -she obeys the voice 
of her master, [hunting.] 

HATA’ (oUt>), “ Shame, pudency, 

modesty.” The woi'd does not occur in the 
tjm-’an, but in the Traditions it is said, ‘•^Alldhu 
Juiyiyun," i.e. “ God acta with modesty.” By 
which is understood that God hates that which 

i. s immodest or shameless. Muhammad i.s re- 
lated to has'o said, “Modesty (/'uyd’) brings 
nothing but good.” {ffishkdt. book xxii. 
cb, xix.) 

HATAT (y=>). “Life.” The 

word frequently occurs in the Qm-’an, e.g. 
Surah xviii. 44, “ Wealth and children are an 
adornment of the life of this world.” Surah 

ii. 25, “For you in retaliation is there life, 0 
ye possessors ef mind ! ” 

Al-Haydtu hl-dunya. “rhe worldly life,” is a 
term used m the Qur’an for those things in 
this -world which prevent from attaining to 
i he eternal life of the next world. 

burah ii. 86 : Those who have bought 

this toorldly Ufa with the future, the torment 
shall not be lightened from them nor shall 
they he helped,” 

HAYITLA “ Matter.” 

The first principle of everything material. 

It does not occur in either the Qui-’an or the 
Hadi§. 

HAYZ Menses, [mbn- 

STRUATION,] 

HAZAR 0*^). According to 

Arabic lexicons, the word means vigilance or 
a cautious fe.ar, but it only occurs twice in 
the Qur’an, and in both instances it implies 
terror. 

S-firah ii. 18: “They put their fingers m 
their ears at the thunder-clap for fear of 
death.” (^Hazara 'l-Maut.) Idem, 244 : 

“ Dost thou not look at those who left their 
homes by thousands for fear of death.” 

ae-HAZARATIT ’L~KJIAMS 
iA>\yi!j\). According to the 
Kitabv ’t-Ta‘rifat, al-hasaratu 'l-Khamsu ’A 
Ildhiyah, or “ the five divine existences,” is a 
term used by the S-iifi mystics for the follow- 
ing 

1. HazraUt ’l-ghaibi ’l-mutlaq, That ex- 
istence which is absolutely unknown, i.e 
God 

2. Hazrutifshshahadaii 'l-imiflaqah, Thos*- 
celoatial ‘(ayram) and terrestrial (ajsam) ex- 
iatenees which are evident to tlio senses. 

3. JIazratu ‘ulami artvah That existence 
which consists of the spiritual world of angels 
and spirits 

4. Hazmln ‘■ahtni That existence, 

which is the unseen world, -where there is the 
true likeness of everything whioh exists on 
the earth. 

5. Hazratii H-jdvd'ah, The collective exis- 
tence of the foiir already mentioned. 
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HAZIE ZlMINl ^W). 

Bail” for the person, which, according to the 
Imam Ahu Hanifah, is lawful. Bail for pro- 
perty' is called mal zdmihi. 

HAZRAH (2^)' Lit “ Presence.” 

This title of respect has no equivalent in 
English, as it is employed in a variety of ac- 
ceptations. Applied tq an officer of rank, it 
would mean “yoiir honour ” ; to a clergynnan, 

“ ^our 7’everence” to a king, your majesty.” 
When applied to the names of prophets, 
apostles, or saints, it expresses the sacrednesfl 
of his office and character, i e. our Saviour is 
called Stazratu ‘/so, and the Yirgin Mary, 
Hazratu Maryam. The word is much used 
in Pei’sian theological works. It is seldom 
used in this sense in Arabic books. Hazratu 
'llah^ “ the presence of G-od,” is an Arabic 
term in prayer. 

HEAD. Arabic m’g, rds Heb. 

The author of the Maddu ’l- 
Muhtdr, vol. i. p. 670, says : “ It is abominable 
(inakriih) to say the prayers with the head 
uncovered, if it be done from laziness, but it 
is of no consequence if a Muslim say his 
prayers with bis head uncovered from a sense 
of humility and unworthiuesa. But still it is 
hotter not to uncover the head, for humility 
is a matter connected with the heart.” 

Amongst Muhammadans it is considered a 
sign of disrespect to receive a visitor with 
the head uncovered; consequently on the 
approach of a visitor the turban or cap is 
immediately placed on the head. 

There is no general custom as to shaving 
the head or otherwise. In Afghanistan, Mu- 
hammadans generally shave the head, hut the 
Baluchis and many other Muslim tribes wear 
long hair. 

The Egyptians shave all the rest of the 
hair, or leave only a small tuft (called 
skii£iah) upon the crown of the head. Mr. 
Lane says; This last custom (which is almost 
universal among them) is said to have ori- 
ginated in the fear that if the Muslim should 
fall into the hands of an infidel, and be slain, 
the latter might cut off the head of his 
victim, and finding no hair by which to hold 
it, put his impure hand into the mouth, in 
order to carry it, for the beard might not be 
sufficiently long; buti^was probably adopted 
from the Turks, for ft is generally neglected 
by the Badawxs, and'the custom of shaving 
the head is of late ‘origin among the Arabs in 
general, and practised for the sake of cleanli- 
ness. 

HEATEH. Arabic SamcV («.W) ; 
PerBian Aaman ; Heb. 

which expresses the firmament as distin- 
guished from Firdatis, or Paradise, the abodes 
of bliss. [pABAMSS,] In tjbe Qur'an it is 
stated that there are seven paths, or stages, 
in heaven. Surah xxiii. 17,: “ And we have 
created above you seuen. paths, nor are we 
heedless of the creation.” By which the com- 
mentators understand that they are paths of 
the angels and of the celestial bodies, The 


creation of the heaven is declared to be for 
God’s glory and not for His pastime. Surah 
xxi. If) : “We created not the heaven and the 
earth, and that which is between them, by 
way of sport.” 

It is the general belief that at the last day 
the heavens will fall, but that they are now 
upheld by God’s power. Surah xxii. 64 : “ He 
holds up the heaven from falling on the earth 
save at His bidding.” 

According to the traditions (Mishkdt, book 
xxiv. ch. vii.), Muhammad during the mi ‘raj, 
or night journey, passed through these seven 
heavens, and they are stated to be as fol- 
lows : (1) That which is of pure virgin silver 
and which is Adam's residence ; (2) of pure 
gold, which is John the Baptist’s and Jesus’; 
(3) of pearls, which is Joseph’s; (4) of 
white gold, which is Enoch’s ; (5) of silver 
which is Aaron’s ; (6) of i*aby and garnet, 
which is Moses’; (7) which is Abraham's. 
These accounts are, however, most confused ; 
lor in some books and according to popular 
tradition, the fourth and not the second 
heaven is assigned to Jesus. 

This view is in harmony with the seven 
spheres of Ptolemy, the first of which is that 
of the moon, the second Mercury, the third 
Venus, the fourth the Sun, the fifth Max’s, the 
sixth Jupiter, the seventh Saturn ; each of 
which orbs was supposed by the ancients to 
revolve round the earth in its proper sphere. 
Muhammad said the distance betweeu each 
heavenly region is five hundred years’ journey. 
(^Mishkdt, book xxiv. ch. i. pt. 3). 

The Rabbis spoke of two heavens 
Deut. X. 14), “ The heaven and the heaven of 
fieavens,"’ or seven (wra oupai/ouff ousTtves 
aptOfxovcn. kut’ evravd/^aenv, Clem. Alex, 
^rom., iv. 7, 636). “Reach Laklsch dixit 
septom esse coalos, quorum nomina sunt, 
1. velum ; 3. expansum ; 3. nubes ; 4. hahita- 
culum ; 5. habitatio ; 6. sedes fixa ; 7. Arabotb. 
(See Wetstein, ad. 2 Cor. xii. 2). St. Paul’s 
expression, “ cos rpirov ovpavov," 2 Cor. 
xii. 2, bas led to some discussion, fox Grotius 
says the J aws divided the heaven into three 
parts, (1) Nubiferuni, the atmosphere; (3) 
Astriferun, the firmament; and (3) Empy- 
reum, the abode of God. But statement, 
however, does not seem to he. supported by 
any known Rabbinic authority,' 

HEBEB. [hvd]. 

HEGIRA, [hijbah.] 

HEIRS. Arabic mwis pi- 

warasah. [inhekecance.] 

HELL. The place of torment is 
most frequently spoken of in the Qur’an and 
Traditions as an-Ndr, “the fire,” hut the 
word Jahannam occurs about thirty times. It 
is said to have seven portals or divisions. 
Surah xv. 44 : “ Verily, hell (Jahannam) is 
promised to all together (who follow Satan), 
It has seven portals, and at every door there is 
a eepai'ate party of them.” 

The Persian word used for hell in books of 
theology is dogakh. 
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The seven divisions of hell are given by 
Muslim commentators as follows.— 

1. Jahannam Y«6Wa, the pm-ga- 

torial hell for all Muhammadans. For aocoi d- 
ing to the Qur’an, all Muslims will pass 
through the regions of hell. Sfu-ah xix. 72; 
“There is not one of you who will not go 
down to it (hell), that is settled and decided 
by thy Lord.” 

3 Laza ((_^). Surah xcvii. 6 ; “ For Laza^ 
dragging by the scalp, shall claim him who 
turned hia hack and went away, and amassed 
and hoarded.” 

3. AI~Hufamah Surah civ. 4;— 

“Nay! for verily he shall be flung into 

al-Hutamah ; ‘ 

“And who shall teach thee what al-Huta- 
mah is ? 

“ It is Grod’s kindled fire, 

“ Which shall mount above the hearts of 
the damwd; 

“It shall verily rise ovei them like a 
vault, 

“ On outstretched columns.” 

4. Sa*ir Surah iv. 11 ; “ Those who 

devour the property of orphans unjustly, only 
devour into their bellies fire, and they broil in 

5£t‘tr.'’ 

(The word occurs in fourteen other places.) 

5. Saqar Surah liv. 47: “The 

Sinners are in error and excitement. On the 
day when they shall be dragged into the fire 
on their faces ! Taste ye the touch of saqar 1 ” 

Surah Ixxiv. 44: “What drove yon into 
saqar f ” 

6. Al-Jahm . Sflrah H. 113; 

“ Thou ahalt not be questioned as to the fel- 
lows of al-Jahim ” (Ashdbu H-Jahini). 

(The word occurs in twenty other places). 

7. jHdwnjah Surah cL 8: “ As 

for him whose balance is light, his dwelling 
shall be Hawiyakf 

The Muhammadan commentators, with that 
utter locklessness which so characterizes 
fcheh* writings, distribute these seven stations 
as follows (see al~Bag.kaiol, al-Batzawi^ and 
others) : (1) Jahannam, the purgatorial hell 
for Muslims. (2) Lapia, a blazing fire for 
Christians. (8) Al-Hutamah, an intense fire 
for the Jews. (4) Sa'lr, a flaming fire for the 
Sabians. (5) Saqar, a scorching fire for the 
Magi. (6) Al-Jahim, a huge hot fire for ido- 
laters, (7) Haiviyah, bottomleas pit for the 
hypocrites. A reference to the Qur’’^ will 
prove that there is not the least reason for 
assigning these regions to their r-espeetive 
tenants beyond the sentence already quoted : 
“ At each portal a separate party.” 

The teaching of the Qur'an (which is chiefly 
confined to those Surahs which, chronologi- 
cally arranged, are the earliest), is as fol- 
lows ; — 

Surah Ijxxiv. 26-34 (generally held to be the 
second Surah composed by Muhammad, and 
relating to al-Walid ibn al-Mugfeirah, a person 
of note amongst the unbelieving Makkans) : — 

‘'We will surely cast him into Saqar, 

“ And who shall teach thee what Saqar is ? 


“It leaveth nought, it spareth nought, 
“Bl0ekening the skin. 

“ Over it are nineteen angels. 

“ None but angels have we made guardians 
of tlio file (ashabti ’n-ndr) : nor have we made 
this to he their number but to perplex the 
unbehevers, and that they who possess the 
Scriptures may be certain, of the Truth, and 
that they who believe may increase their 
faith ; 

“And that they to whom the Scriptures 
have been given, and the believers, may not 
doubt ; 

“And that the infirm of heart and the 
unbehevers may say, What ineaneth Qod by 
this parable ? 

“Thus God mislaadeth whom He will, and 
whom He will He doth guide aright : and none 
knoweth the armies of thy Lord but Himself : 
and this is no other than a warning to man- 
kind.” 

Surah Ixxxviii. 1-7: — 

“Hath the tiding.s of the day that shall 
overshadow reached thee ? 

“ Downcast on that day shall be the coun- 
tenances of some, 

“ Travaifing and worn, 

“ Burnt at the scorching fire, 

“ Made to drink from a fountain fiercely- 
boiling 

“No food shall they have but the fruit of 
?ari' (a bitter thorn), 

“ Which shall not fatten nor appease their 
hunger.” 

Surah Ixsviii. 21-30 : — 

“ Holl (Jahannam') truly shall he a place 
of snares, 

“ The home of transgressors, 

“To abide therein ages ; 

“ No cookiesa shall they taste therein nor 
any drink, 

“ Save boiling water and ronning sores ; 

“ Meet recompence 1 

“ For they looked not forward to their 
account ; 

“And they gave the lie to our signs, 
ehaiging them with falsehood j 

“ But we noted .and wrote down all : 
“‘Taste this thou: and we will give you 
increase of nought but torment.’” 

The above are all Madinah Surahs com- 
posed in the earlier stage of Muhammad’s 
mission. The allusions to hell in the Mak- 
kan SCirahs are brief and are in every case 
directed against unheUevers in the Prophet's 
mission, and not against sin ; e.g, SOrah ix. 
69, “Hod hath promised to the hypocrites 
(i.e dissemblers as far as Islam was concerned), 
men and women, and unto the unbelievers, 
hell-fire to dwell therein for ever.” 

The leaching of Muhammnd in the Tradi- 
tions is much more specific, but it is impos- 
sible to assign a date for these traditions, 
even assuming them to be authentic. They 
are given on the authority of al-Bukhari and 
Muslim (Mishkat, book jcxiii. oh. sv.) 

“ * The fire of the world is one part of 
seventy parts of hoil lire.’ It was said, ‘ 0 
Prophet of Qod! verily the fire of the world 
would be sufficient for punishing.’ The Pro- 
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phefc replied, ‘ Hell-iire has been made move 
than the fire of the -world by sixty -nine parts, 
eyery paid of -which is like the fire of the 
world.’ ” 

“ Yerily, the easiest of the infemals in 
punishment, is he who shall have both his 
shoes and thongs of them of fire, by -which 
the brains of his head boil, like the boiling 
of a copper furnace ; and he -will not suppose 
that anyone is more severely punished than 
himself; -whilst verily, he is the least so.” 

“ On the Day of Besun'ection, the most 
luxurious of the world "will be brought, and 
dipped once into the fire : after that it 
will be said, ‘0 child of Adam, did you 
ever see any good, or did comfort ever pass 
by you in the -v^-orld ? ’ Tie will say, ‘ I swear 
by God I never sa-w any good, nor did com- 
fort ever comb near me.’ And a man of the 
severest distresses and troubles in the world 
will be brought into paradi.se ; and it will he 
laid to him, ‘ 0 sou of Adam, did you ever 
see any trouble, cand did distrosg ever come to 
you in the -world ? ’ And ho will say, ‘I swear 
by God, 0 my Lord. I never suffered troubles 
in the -world, nor did I aver soo hardship.’” 

“ There are some of the infemals that will 
bo taken by the fire up to their ankles, and 
some up to their knees, and some up to their 
waist, and some up to their nocka.” 

“ Hell-fire burnt a thousand years so that 
it became red, and bui-nt another thousand 
years till it became white ; after that it burnt 
a thousand years till it became black ; then 
hell fire is black and dark, and never has any 
light.” 

« Yerily, hot water will be poured upon 
the heads of the infemals, and will pene- 
trate into their hollies, and will cut to pieces 
everything within them ; so that they will 
come out at fiheii feet ; and thi? is the mean- 
ing of the word of God, ‘ Boiling water shall 
bo poixred on their heads, and everything in 
their hollies shall ho dissolved thereby,’ after 
that, they will be made as they were.” 

“ The infemals shall be drenched with 
yellow water, draught after draught, and it 
will be brought to thoir mouths and they will 
be disgusted at it ; and when very near, it 
will scorch their faces, and when they drink 
it it will tear their en-trails to pieces. God 
says, ' They who must dwell for ever in hell- 
fire, -will have the boiling water given them 
to drink which shall burst their bowels ’ ; and 
God -will say, ‘If the infidels complain of 
thirst, they shall be assisted with water like 
molten copper, which will fry their faces ; it 
will be a shocking beverage.’ ” 

For most of these circumstances relating to 
hell and the state of the damned, Muhammad 
was inull probability indebted to the Jews and, 
in part, to the Magians, both of -whom agree 
in making seven distinct apai-tments in hell. 
(Nishmat hayim, i. 33 ^- Gemar. Arubin, 
t 19 ; Zohar. ad. JExod. xxvi. &c. nud 
Hyde de Mel. Vet. Pers., p. 345), though ilaoy 
vary in other particulars. 

The foimier place an angel as a guard 
over oaeh of these infernal apartments, and 
suppose he will intercede for the miserablft 


wretches there imprisoned, who will openly 
acknowledge the justice of God in their con 
demnation. {ilidrash, Yalkuf Shemiini, pt H, 
f. 116.) They also teach that the wicked 
will suffer a diversity of punishments, and 
ihat by intolerabl cold {Zohar. ad. Ejiod 
xir.') as well as heat, and that their faces 
shall become black (Yalkut Shemuni, tibi 
.‘.vp. f. 8()) ; and believe those of their o-wn 
religion shall also be punished in hell here- 
after according to their crimes (for they hold 
that few or none -will be found exactly righ- 
teous as to deserve no p-onishment at all,) 
but will soon bo delivered tbence, when they 
shall he sufSciently purged from their sins 
by their father Abraham, or at the interces- 
sion of him or some other of the propheis 
(^Nishmat kayim, f. 83 ; Gemar. Arubin, f, 19.) 

The Magians allow but one angel to pre- 
side over all tho seven hells, -who is named 
by them Van.and Yozad, and, as they teach, 
assigns punishments propovtionato to each 
person’.s crimes, restraining also the tyranny 
and excessive cruelty of tho devil, who would, 
if left Lo himself, tormeni tho damned be- 
yond their sentence. {Hyde, de Mel. Vet. 
Pers. p. 183.) Those of this religion do also 
mention and describe various kinds of tor- 
ments wherewith the wicked will be punished 
in the next life ; among which . though they 
reckon extreme cold to be one, yet they do 
not admit fiiu, out of respect, as it seems, to 
that element, which they take to be the re- 
pvesoutation of the divine nature, and thore- 
loro they rather choose to describe the 
dammd souls as suffering by other kinds of 
punishment, such as an imolcrablo stink, the 
stinging and biting of serpents and wild 
beasts, the cutting and tearing of the flesh 
by the devils, excessive h-ftnger and thirst, 
and the like. (See Eundem. ibid, , p. 399 ; 
Sale’s Pre. Dis.) 

The author of the Sharhti H^Muwaqif, 
p. 586, also says : *• It is agreed amongst all 
orthodox Muslims that all unbelievers, with- 
out exception, will be consigned to the fire for 
ever, and that they will never be free from 
torment.” “ But," ho adds. “ there are cer- 
tain heretics, -who call themselves Muslims, 
who deny tho oteruity of the torments of the 
fire. For, they say, it is an essential property 
of all things fleshly that they come to an end. 
And, moreover, it is not possible for a thing 
to exist -which goes on burning for ever. But 
to this we reply that (-lod is all powerful 
and can do as He likes.’’ 

Tho sect called as-Samamiyah, founded by 
Hamamah ibn Ashras an-N-omairi, say : “ The 
Jews, and Ohi'istians, and Maj-fisi, and iZana- 
diqah, -will, after the Day of Jirdgment, 
return to dust, just as the animals and the 
little children of -onboliovers do.” (Shnrbu V- 
MmGaqif, p. 683.) 

The same -writei’ says (p <587) : “ Besides 
thos6 v?ho are unbelievers, all those (Muslims) 
•wko ai’S sinners and have committofl gr^at 
sins (Jcahtt’ir'), will go to hell ; but they will 
not remain there always, for it has been said 
in the Qur'an (Surah xoix 7), ** He who docs 
' »n atom of good shall soo its reward.” 
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With reference to tliB voroe in the Qnr’an, 
•which distinctly states that all Muslims 
shall enter hell (Surah xix. 78, “ There is 
not one of you that shall mot go do-wn to it ”), 
al-Kamalan, the commentators, say, that ac- 
cording to extant traditions, ail Muslims -will 
enter hell, hut it rvill be cool and pleasant to 
those -who ha-^'e not committed great sins ; 
or, according to some -writers, they -will 
simply pass along the bridge Sirdt, which is 
oyer tho infernal regions. 

HELPERS, The. [ansae.] 

HERACLIUS. Arabic Hiragl 
( Js^), The Roman Emperor to whom 

Muhammad sent an embassy with a letter in- 
ritmg him to Islam, a.h. 7, a.d. 628 

“In the autumn ot this yetr (a.d. 028), He- 
raclius fulfilled his vow of tha nkagiy ing for the 
w onderful success which had crowned his arms 

Persia) ; he performed on foot thi* pilgri- 
mage from Edessa to Jerusalem, whore iho I 
' hue cross,' recovered from the Persians, was 
with solemnity and pomp i-estored to the 
Holy Sepulchre. While preparing tor this 
jouniey, or during the jouraey itself, an un- 
couth despatch in tho Arabic character was 
laid before Heraclius. It was forwarded by 
the Governor of Bostra, into whose hands it 
had been delivered by an Arab chief. The 
epistle was addressed to the Emperor liim- 
self, from ‘ Mahomet the Apostle of God, the 
rude impression of whose seal could be de- 
ciphered at the foot. In strange and simple 
accents like those of the Prophets of old, it 
summoned Heraclius to acknowledge the mis- 
sion of Mahomet, to cast aside the idolatroug 
worship of Jesus aud his Mother, and to re- 
turn to the Catholic faith of the one only 
God. The letter was probably cast aside, or 
preserved, it may be, as u strange curiosity, 
tho effusion of sonu* harmless fanatic.” 
(Muir's Lifa of Mahomet, now ed. p. 383.) 

Tradition, of course, has another story. 

“ Now the Emperor was at this time at 
Hims, performing a pedestrian journey, in 
fulfilment of tha vow which ho had made, 
that, if the Romans overcame the Per.sians, he 
would travel on foot from ^'onstantinoplc to 
Aelia (Jerusalem). So having read the 
letter, he commanded his chief men to meet 
him in the royal camp at Hims. And thus 
he addressed them : — ‘ Ye chiefs of Rome 1 
Uo you desire safety and guidance, so that 
your kingdom shall be firmly established, 
and that ye may follow the commands of 
Jesus, Son of Mary ? ’ ‘ And what, 0 Eing ! 
shall secure us this ? ' ‘ Even that ye follow 
Ifoo Arabian Prophet,' said Heraclius. Where- 
upon they all started aside like -wild asses of 
the desert, each raising hia cross anu waKing 
it aloft in tha air. Whereupon Heraclius. 
despairing of their conversion, and unwilling 
to lose his kingdom, desisted, saying that he 
had only wished to test their constancy and 
faith, and that he was no-w satisfied by this 
display of firmness and devotion. The cour- 
tiers bowed their heads, and so the Prophet’s 
despatch was rejected.” {Kdtibti ’A Wdqidu 


p. 50, quoted by Muir, in a note to the above 
passage.) 

The letter written by Muhammad to Hera- 
clius is, according to a tradition by Ibn 
‘Abbas, as follows : — 

“ In the name of God the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. This letter is from Muham- 
mad the Messenger of God, to Hiraql. chief of 
ar-Rum. Peace be upon whosoever has gone 
on the straight road I After this, I say, 
verily I call thee to Islam. Embrace Islam 
that ye may obtain peace. Embrace Islam 
and God will give thee a double reward If 
ye reiect Islam, then on thee shall rest the 
sins jf thy subjects and foUowers. 0 ye 
people of the Book (i.e. Christians) come 
to a creed which is laid down plainly between 
us and you, that we will not serve other 
than God, nor associate aught with Him, nor 
take each other for lords rather than God, 
But if they turn hack, then say, ‘ Bear wit- 
ness that we are MnsRms.’” (Qur’an, iii. 57.) 
(See Sakihu Muslim, p. 98.) 

The Shi‘ah traditions give the above letter 
almost verbatim. (See Merrick’s Jfamtu 'I- 
Q,i(lub, p. 89.) 

“ Not long after, another despatch, bearing 
the same seal, and couched in similar terms, 
reached the court of Heraclius, It was ad* 
dressed to Hdrith VII., Prince of the Bani 
Ghassfin, who for-warded it to the Emperor, 
with .an address from himself, soliciting per- 
mission to chastise the audacious impostor. 
But Heraclius regarding the ominous voice 
from Arabia beneath his notice, forbade the 
expedition, and desmed that HMth should 
be in attendance at Jerusalem, to swell rhe 
imperial train at the approaching visitation 
of the temple. Little did the Emperor 
imagine that the kingdom which, unperceived, 
by the world, this obscure Pretender was 
founding in Arabia, would in a few short 
years ivrest from his grasp that Holy City 
and the fair provinces which, with so much 
toil and so much glory, he had just recovered 
from the Persians ! ” (Muir’s Life of Maho- 
weAp. 384.) 

(For the Shhah account of the embassy to 
Heraclius, see Meiuick’s JJaydtii 'l-Qulub, 

p. 88.) 

HBRMAPHROBITE (Arabic 

Khunsd') is a person who is possessed of 
tha organs of generation of both man and 
woman, and for whose spiritual existence the 
Muhammadan la-w legislates (vide Hiddijah, 
vol. iv. p. 569). For example, it is a rule, 
with respect to equivocal hermaphrodites, 
that they are required to observe all the 
more comprehensive points of the spiritual 
law, hut not those concerning the propriety 
of which, in regard to them, any doubt exist.s 
In public prayer they must take their station 
between the men and the women, but in other 
respects observe the customs of women. 
(Idem, p. 561.) 

HIBAH (M»). A legal term in 

Muhammadan law, which signifies a deed of 
gift, a transfer of property, made ina-mediately 
and -without any exchange, [oeb'TB ] 
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HIDAD Mourning.'*’ 

The state of a widow who ahstains from 

scents, ornaments, &c., on account of the 
death of hex huahand. Iliddd must be ob- 
served for a period of four months and ten 
days. (Hidayah, voL i. p. 370.) 

HID AYAH Lit. “Huid- 

ance.” The title of a well known book on 
Sunni law, and frequently quoted in the pre- 
sent work. There are many Muhammadan 
works entitled al~]Jiddyah, but this is railed 
Hiddyah fid-furu^ or ‘‘a guidance in parti- 
cular points.” It was composed by the 

Shaijth Buihaiiu ’d-din ‘All, who was born at 
Marghinan in Transoxania abont a.h. 530 
(a.d. 1135), and died a.h. 693. 

There is an Enghsh translation of the 
Hiddyah (omitting the chapters on Prayer 
and Purification), by Charles Hamilton, four 
vola,, London, a.d. 1791. 

HIF/?U D-‘AHD Lit. 

''The guarding ol the covenant.” A term 
used by the Sufi mystics for remaining firm 
in that state in which God has brought them. 
('Abdu h-Razzaq’s Diet, oj Su/i Terms.^ 

HIGHWAY ROBBERY. Arabic 
qat‘u 'tHdTiiq Persian 

rothmam. Highway robbery is a verj' heinous 
offence according to Muhammadan law, the 
punishment of w'hich has been fixed by the 
Qur’an (Surah v. 37); “ The recompense of 
those who war against God and His apostle, 
and go about to enact violence on the earth, 
is that, they be slain or crucified, or have 
their alternate hands and feet out off, or be 
banished the land.” According to the Hidd- 
yah, highway robbers ai'e of four kinds, viz. 
'(3) Those who are seked before they have 
robbed or murdered any person, or put any 
person in fear. These are to be imprisoned 
by the magistrate until their repentance is 
evident. (3) Those who have robbed but have' 
not murdered. These are to have their light 
hand and left foot struck off. (3 ) Those who 
liave committed murder but have not robbed. 
These are punished with death. (4:) Those 
who have <!Otamitted both robbery and mur- 
der. These are punished according to the 
option of the magisirate. If he please, he 
can first cut off a hand and foot, and then, 
put them to death by the sword, or by oruei- 
fixion ; or he may kill them at once without 
inflicting amputation. If any one among a 
band of robbers ba guilty of murder, the 
pimishment of death must bo inflicted upon 
the whole band. 

HIJAB (v*y=-). A partition or 

curtain- Veiling or concealing. 

(1) A term used for the seclusion of .women 
enjoined in the Qur’an, Surah xxxiii. 53 : 
" And when ye ask them (the Prophet’s 
wives) for an article, ask them from behind 
a curtain j that is puret for your hearts and 
for theirs.” 

(2) A term used by the i^ufl mystics for 
that which obscures the light of God in the 
soul of nmn. (‘Abdu 'r-Razzaq’s Diet, of 
Sufi Terms.) 
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HIJAZ Lit. "A barrier or 

an3rthing similar by which two things are sepa- 
rated.” The name al-HijdziB given to that tract 
of country which separates Najd from Taha- 
mah, and is an irx-egular parallelogi-am about 
250 miles long and 150 miles wide. It may be 
considered the holy land of the Muhamma- 
d.nns, for within its limits are the sacred cities 
of al-Madinah and Makkah, and most of its 
places are someway connected with the his- 
tory of Muhammad. It is a barren district 
consisting of sandy plains towards the shore 
and rocky hills in the interior ; and so desti- 
tute of provisions as to depend, even for the 
necessaries of life, on the supplies of other 
countries. Among its fertile spots is Wadi 
Patimah, which is well watered, and produces 
grain and vegetables. Sajrah abounds in date 
trees. At-Ta’if, seventy-two miles from Mak- 
kah, is celebrated for its gardens, and the 
neighbourhood of al-Madinah has cultivated 
fields. The towns on the coast are Jiddah 
and Yambu‘, the former being considered the 
poit of Makkah, from which it is distant 
about fifty-five miles, and the latter that of 
al-Madinah. Al-^jaz is bounded eastward by 
a lofty range of mountain8(which,naar at-Ta’if , 
take the name of Jabalu ’1-Qura. The scenery 
there is occasionally beautiful and pictu- 
resque ; the small rivulets that descend from 
the rocks afford nourishment to the plains 
below, which are clothed with verdure and 
shady trees. The vicinity of Makkah is bleak 
and bare ; for several miles it is surrounded 
with thousands of hills all nearly of one 
height; their dark and naked peaks rise one 
behind another, appearing at a distance like 
cocks of hay. The most celebrated of these 
are as-Safa, ‘Arafah and al-Marwah, which 
have alwa'ys been connected with the religious 
rites of the Muhammadan pilgrimage. 

HIJR (;<?*=-)• In its primitive sense 

means interdiction or prevention. 

(1) In the language of the law it signifies 
an interdiction of action with respect to a 
particular person, who is either an infant, an 
idiot, or a slave. {Hiddyah, vol iii. p. 468.) 

(2) Al-Hijr is a territory in the province of 
al-Hijaz between al-Madinah and Syria, where 
the tiibo of Samiid dwelt. It is, the title of 
the xvth Surah of the Qur’an, in the 80th 
verse of which the word occui's : “ The inha- 
bitants of al-Hijr likewise accused the mee- 
aenger of God of iinposture.” 

HURAH Lit. “ migration,” 

(l) The departure of Muhammad from Mak- 
kah. (2) The Muslim era, (8) Tho act of 
a Muslim leaving a country under infidel 
rule. (4) Fleeing from sin. 

The date of Muhammad’s flight from Mak- 
kah was the fourth day of the first month of 
Jlabr, which by tho calculation of M. Cau.s- 
sin de Perceval was dune 20th, a.d, 622. 
The Kijrah, or the era of the " Hegira,” was 
msliluted seventeen years later by the Kbalifah 
‘Umar, which dates from the first day of the 
first lunar month of the yOar, viz. Muharram, 
winch day in tho year when the era was esta- 
blished fell on Thursday the 16th of July 
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A.I). 622. But although ‘Umar instituted the 
official era, according to at-Tabari, the cus- 
tom of referring to events as happening 
before or after the Hijrah originated with 
Muhammad himself. 

Professor H. H. Wilson in his Glossary of 
Terms gives the following method of ascer- 
taining the Muhammadan and Christian 
years : — 

Multiply the Hijrah year by 2,977, the diffe- 
rence between 100 solar and as many lunar 
Muhammadan years ; divide the product by 
100, and deduct the quotient from the Hijrah 
year; add to the result 021,669 (the decimal 
being the equivalent of the 16th July, plus 
12 days for the change of the Kalendar) ; and 
the quotient will he the Christian year from 
the date at which the Muhammadan year 
begins; thu3,Hij. 1269 x 2-977 =■ 3777-8, which 
divided by 100=37-778 and 1269-37-778= 
1231*222; this 621-569 = 1852-791, the 
decimals corresponding to 9 months and 
15 days, i.e. the 15th of October, which 
is the commencement of the Hij. year 1269. 
The reverse formula for finding the corre- 
sponding Hijrah year to a given Christian 
year, is thus laid do-wn : Subtract 622 from 
the current year ; multiply the result hy 
1-0307 ; cut off two decimals and add -4:6 ; 
the sum will he the year, which, when it has 
a surplus decimal, requires the addition of 
1 : thus, 1852-622 = 1230 ; 1230 x 1*0307 = 
1267*761; 1267*70 -46 = 1208*22 ; add there- 
fore 1, and we have the equivalent Hijrah year 
1269. 

The Persian era of Yezdegird commenced 
on June 16th, a.d. 632, or ten years later 
than the Hijrah. 

HIKMAH Al-Ulcmo-h., 

“the -wisdom,” is a term used by the Sufi 
mystics to express a knowledge of the 
qssenee, attributes, specialities, and I'esults 
of things as they etxist and are seen, with the 
study of their cause, effects, and uses. This 
is said to be the wisdom mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 272; “He (God) bringeth 
the -wisdom unto whom He -wil- 

leth.” 

The Sufis say thel-e are four kinds of 
wisdom expressed in the term al-kikmah 

(1) Al-itikmatix %Mmtuqah, “ spoken wis- 

dom,” which is made kno-Wn in the Qur’an, 
or in the “ the Path ” (f.e. the Sufi 

path). 

(2) Al~Jiikmatu 'l^maskHtah, “ unspoken 
wisdom.” Such as understood only by Sufi 
mystics, and not by the natural man. 

(3) Al~l,ikmatu '}-imjlmlah, “ unknown- wis- 
dom,” or those acta of the Creator the wisdom 
of which is unknown to the creature, speh as 
the infliction of pain upon the creatures of 
God, the death of infants', or the eternal fire 
of hell. Things which we believe, but which 
we do not understand. 

(4) Al-l).ihnatu %jami'ah, “ collective wis- 
dom,” or the knowledge of the truth (h<^qq), 
and acting upon it, and the perception of 
error (batil') and the rejection of it. (‘Abdu 
'r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) ^ 
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HILAli (JJto). The new moon. 

A term used for the first three days of the 
month. 

HILF (t^AL.), An oath , a vow. 

An affidavit, ff/ly naviah, a Written solemn 
declaration. Halif one who lakes an oath 

HILPH ’L-PUZUL (Jy^\ cnh.). 

A- confederacy formed by the descendants of 
xxa.,shini, Zuhrah, and Taim, in the house of 
•■Abdu llab ibn JuiVan at Makkah, for the 
suppression of violence 'and injustice at the 
lestoration of peace after the Sacrilegious 
war.^ Muhammad -was then a youth, and Sir 
William Muir says this confederac}'- ** aroused 
an ^ enthusiasm in the mind of Mahomet, 
which the exploits of the saci-ilegious war 
failed to kindle.” 

HILM Being mild, gentle, 

clement. Restraining oneself at a time when 
the spirit is roused to anger. Delaying in 
punishing a tyi-ant, {Kitabu H-Ta'rlfnt.) 
Hence al-IIalm, the Clement, is one of the 
afcti-ibute.s of God. 

HIMA Lit. “^guarded, for- 

bidden.” A portion of land reserved by the 
ruler of a country as a grazing greumd. (See 
Mishkdt, book xii. oh. i. pt. i.) •• Know ye 
that e-very prince has a grazing ground which 
is forbidden to the people, and know ye the 
grazing place (Mvia) is the thing forbidden 
by Him to men.” 

HIMMAH (^). “ Resolution, 

strength, ability.” A tern used by the §ufi 
mystics for a determination of the heart to 
incline itself entirely to God. (‘Abdu ’r- 
Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

HINKA' (oGcw). The Laiosonia 

inermis, or Ea.stern privet, used for dyeing 
the hands and feet on festive occasions. 
[makriage,] Muhammad enjoined the use 
of himia’, and approved of women staining 
their hands and feet with it. He also dyed, 
his own beard with it, and recommended it.s 
use for this purpose (Mishkdt, book xx. c. 4.) 
It has therefore become a religious custom, 
and is sumiah. 

HIQQAH (&»). A female eamel 

turned three years. The proger age for a 
camel to be given in zakdt, or legal alms, for 
camels from forty-six to sixty in number. 

HIRA’ The name of a 

mountain near Makkah, said to have been 
the scene of the first revelation given to 
Muhammad. [muHAiiMAn.^ 

HIRAQL (JV)* Heraclitis the 

Roman Emperor, to -whom Muhammad sent 
an emba.ssy, a.h. 7, a.d, 628. [HEKAOnins,] 

HIRE. The Arabic term ijarah. 
(S^Wl), which means the use and en- 
joyment of property for a time, includes hire. 
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rental, and lease. The hirer is termed djir, 
or mu'jir. The person who receives the rent 
is the musta’jir. 

The following are some of the chief points 
in the Stmni law with regard to ii'drah, and 
for further particulars the reader must refer 
in English to Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. iii. 
p 812, or ill Arabic to such works as the 
Durru ^l-MuIchtarsFatawd‘i-^Alamyh'i, and the 
Raddu ' I- Muhtar, in which w'orks it is treated 
in the Bdbu ’I-JJm-ah, 

A contract of hire, or rental, or lea-so, is 
not valid unless both the usufmct and the 
hire he particularly known and specified, 
because there is a traditional saying of the 
Prophet, “ If a parson hire another lot him 
first inform him of the wages he is to 
receive.” 

A workman is not entitled to anything 
until his work is finished, but the article 
wrought upon may be detained until the 
workman he paid his full wages, and the 
workman is not responsible for any loss or 
damage m the article during such del ention. 
If a person hire another to carry a letter to 
al-Basrah and bring back an answer, and he 
accordingly go to al-Basrah and lliore find 
the person dead to whom the letter wa.s ad- 
dressed, and come back, and return the 
letter, he is not entitled to any wages what- 
ever! This strange ruling is accoiding to 
Abu Hanxfah and two of his disciples, but 
the Imam Muhammad says the me.ssenger 
bught to be paid. 

it is 1 'wiul to hire a houti^ or shop for the 
purpose of I'esidence. although no mention ho 
made of the bumness to be followed in it. and 
the lessee is at liberty to carry on any busi- 
ness he pleases, unless it bo iipuiious to the 
building. For example, a blacksmith or a 
fuller must not reside in the house, unless it 
is pi'eviously so agreed, since the exercise of 
those trades would shake the building. 

It is lawful to hire or lease land for the 
puiposes of cultivation, and in this case the 
hirer is entitled to tho us of the road lead- 
ing to the land, and likewise ihe water (i.r. 
his turn of water) although uo mention of 
these be made in the contract. 

A lease of land is not valid unless mention 
is made of the article to be raised on it, not 
only with a view to nxltivation, but also for 
other purposes, such as building, and so 
forth. Or the lessor of the land may make 
declai’ation to the effect : — “ I let tho land on 
this occasion, that the leasee shall raise on 
it whatever he pleases.” 

If a person hire unoccupied land for tho 
pm‘poses of building or planting, it is lawful, 
but on the term of the lease expiring it is 
incumbent on the lessee to remove his build- 
ings and trees, and to restore the land to the 
lessor in such a state as may leave him no 
claim upon it, because houses or trees have 
110 specific limit of existence, and it they were 
left on the land it might be injurious to the 
proprietor. But it is otherwise when the 
land is hired or leased for tbe purpo.se of 
tillage, and the term of the lease expires at 
a time when the grain is yet unripe. In this 


case, the grain must be suffered to remain 
upon the ground at a proportionate i-ent 
until it is fit for reaping. ’ 

The hire of an ammal is lawful, either for 
carriage, or for riding, or for any use to 
which animals are applied. And if a person 
hire an animal to carry a burden, and the 
person who lets it to hire specify the nature 
and quantity of the article uith which the 
hirer is to load the animal, the hirer is at 
liberty to load tho animal with an equal 
quantity of any article not more troublesome 
or prejudicial in the carriage than wheat, 
such as barley, &c. The hirer- is not at 
liberty to load the animal with a more pre- 
judicial article than wheat (unless stipulated 
beforehand), such as salt or iron. For a 
hired animal perishing from ill-usage, the 
hirer is responsible. 

[^For the sayimjs of Muhammad on the sub- 
ject oj hire and leases, rejer to the Mishiedt, 
JBdlni '/-Ijdiah.') 

HIRS “Avarice, greed, 

eagerness.” Berivatives of the wor-d occur 
three times in the Qur’an. Surah li. 90: 
“ Thou wilt find them (the Jews) the greediest 
of men for life.” Hib’ah iv 128 : “ And' ye may 
net have it at all in your- power to treat your 
wives with equal justice, oven though yow he 
anxious to do so.” Surah xii. 104 ; '• And yet 
most men. though ikon ardently desire it, will 
not believe.” 

HISS “ XTcderstandkg, 

sense.” 6di!m, internal sense; hiss t^dhir, 

external sense ; hiss mushtank, common souse, 

HIZANAH (iiUa.), AUlvizdnah is 

ihe right of a mother to the custody of her 
childi’ 611 . The mother is of all persons the 
best entitled to the custody of her infant 
children during the connubial relationship as 
well as after its dissolution.” (Fatuwd-i-^Alam- 
giri, vol. i. p. 728.) 

When tho children are no longer dependent 
on the mother’s care, the father has a right 
to educate and take charge of them, and is 
entitled to the guardianship of their person in 
preference to the mother. Among the Ha- 
nafis, the mother is entitled to tho custody of 
her daughter until she arrives at puberty; 
but according to the other three Smmi sects, 
the custody continues until sha is married. 

There is difference of opinion as to the 
extent of the period of the mother’s custody 
over her male children. The Fanafis limit it 
to the child’s seventh year, but the Shafiffs 
and Malakis .allow the boy the option of re- 
maining under Mb mother’s guardianship 
until he has arrived at puberty. Among tho 
Shi-ahs, the mother is entitled to the custody 
of her children until they are weaned, a 
period limited to two yeai-s. After the child 
is weaned, its custody, if a male, devolves on 
the father, if a female, on the mother. The 
mother’s custody of the gii’l continues to the 
seventh year. 

The i-igh;£of hizdnak is lost by the mother 
if she is married to a stranger, or if she mis- 


holt spirit 

, If if qlip chanEff's bev doini 
aonauolB the father oi tutor from 

iSSg tbLece superviBxon o^er the 

also a bar to the exerrifle of 
Apostasy ^ -waman, consequently, 

the right of A - f ; j whethei before 

who f °Sts in her, is disentitlod 


ttat.Y SPIEIT. Arabic liiihu 'I 

The Holy, Spirit^ 

Lt'i ttoe. ,S''‘Si4i™g 

Suratu Tiie Holy Spirit 

w T a™X« S; L«r,l to tmth." 
brought it Suratu 1-Baqar ah (wnd. 

^ud JJL dhino pow^hich aided 

tie S rd SL , ■■ end We etongthened hm ly 

r«S!Lltn r,„ heaved ...d .-eveaW 
'“ri^'S^eodslde™.™, ot the >»».«*. 

JJffie SFIBtT. 

HOMIOmE. [MUBBEll.J 

HONEY, Arabic 'asal 
the *^’5d it to J'«“yo“f.T‘hrtoovdi»- 

°1 rtAe^^TeketotioMaeie the mom- 
spirad the hee. a ^ j •„ di,„ uiv^pH they 

IS^Thilat S’’'''Vheli 

varying m hue, m woi 
man.” 

HOESES. Arabic faras 
Ichml (J^), Pl- Mubamirad s 

M:Wt|| 

hammad said : “ The best 

4ith white foreheads and having „ 

uppethp.” Bdt tS- 

phet considered a bay noise , , 

head, white fore and f yaditionists 

instance of the way m '"^Lich (Mishkdt^ 

sometimes contradict each other , ( 

liook xvh. c. ii.) ^jjhion vol. ‘h. 

., 'dsrit'If Sto ihr’SUfS .Mow 

ki»S?(l) Birimn. mtiin-n 

horse brought from foi’eigft , .-ww 
a first blood horse ot 

Bain, a half-bred horse f tjued 

Ara b and father a fowlgnor. (4) A ban orei 
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horse whose father is an Arab and whoso 
mother is a f oi eigner. 

In taking a share of plnndor, a boiNeman 
ia entitled to a donVile share, hut he is not 
entitled to any more if he keep more hoises 
than one. 

HOSPITALITY. Arabic ziyafah 
It is related that Muhammad 

said ; — 

“ Whoever believes in God and ia the Day’ 
ol Re.surreetion must respect bis gviost.” 

If a Muslini be the guest of a people and 
ho apends the w'hole night without heing en 
tortaiued, it shall bo lawful for ever? Muslim 
present to take money and grain necessary 
1 for the ontartainmont of the man.” 

" It is according to my practice that the 
host .shall come out wilh his_guest to the 
door of his lumso.” (Muhhdt, book six. 

oh. ii.) . , - 

Hospitality is enjoined in the Quran. 
Sfu'ah iv. 40 ; “ Show kindness to your 
parents, and to your liindred, and to orphans, 
and to the poor, and to your neighbour who 
is akin and to your neighbour who is a 
stranger, and the companion who is strange, 
and io the »o» 0 /“ the rOuH'' 

HOITE, The, Arabic as-Sn^ah 
(XnUJl). A term frequently used in 
Qur’an for the Bay of Judgmept, 

Surah vi. 31 ; “When thr hmr comes smi- 

doiilv upon them.'* x i 

Sru-ah vii. 1«G; “They^ will ask you about 

the hour for what time it is teed. _ 

Surah xv.^ 8S i “ Verily the hoxir la surely 

'^°sSi xvi. 79; “Nor is the matter of the 
hour aught but as the twinkling of an eye, or 

!; “Verilv^tha earthquake of 

the hour is a mighty thing.” , 

Sfirab liv. -Id: “Nay the hour ifl then pro- 
mised time ' and the hour is most severe and 
bitter.” 


HOHES OP PEAYEB. 

terms “Hours oi Prayer” , and “ aancmea! 
Hours,” being used in the ChnsBan Lhmeh 
(see Johnson’.s Engh Cmons and^ 

Ciiihbert, oh. 15 b we shall eonsidei under 

this title the stated periods of 

prayer, [hbatbe.] They are hve ; (i) i'q^r 

( ;^), daybreak j (S) 

.sim iicgins to decline at midday , (3) _ri?r 
(yas:\ midway between zuhr^ and 
(i) Magkrdt evenmg; ( ) » 

^Um), when the night has y^pd m. M- 
cordina to the Traditions MtsMcat, hook 
V ch. vii. pt. 1), Muhammad professed to 
have received his instructions to say 
tl SS a day during the or the 

celebrated mght F W fi}W ttmM a 

God first onlered him to, J 

Haw but ihat’Mosee advised him to get the 
wTi *, Ti-n-mLer ot oanoiucjsl 



Mtaes for his own people with very ill 
TOCeesa I 

It is i-emai liable that thejo w bat one 
passage in the Qur’an, in which tho stated 
how IS of piayu' are enjoined, and that it 
njentions only four and not live periods. 
Suratu 'r-Rum, xxx. 16, 17 : “ Glorify God vihen 
it is Evening (waid',), and at morning (f>tthh), - 
and to Him be praise in the hea’vena and in 
the qarth, — and ab afternoon (^‘asihi), and at 
noon-tido (zuhr)” But al-Jalillan, the com- 
naontators say all are agreed that the term, 
“■when it is masa?" (evening or night), in- 
cludes both sunset and after sunset, and 
therefore both the magh ih and prayers 
are included. 

Three homs of prayer 'were observed by 
the Jews. David says, “ Evening, morning, 
and at noon will I pray.” (Pfi. Iv. 17.) 
D&niel “ hnooled upon his knees three 
times a day.” These three hoims of the 
Jeivs seem to have been continued by the 
Apostles (.see Acts iii. 1), and were, transmitted 
to tho eai ly church in succeeding ages, for 
Tortullian spoaka of “ those eonimon hours 
which mark the divisions of the day, the 
third, sixth, and ninth, which -wo observe 


in scripture to be more solemn than the 
rest," (De Omh. c. 25.) And Clement of 
Alexandria says, “ If some fix stated hour’s 
of prayer, as the third, sixth, and ninth, the 
man of knowledge prays to God throughout 
hi.s whole life.” (A’fom. 1. vii. o. 7, sect. 40.) 
Jerome .says, ■' There are three times in which 
the knees are bent to God. Tiadirion assigns 
tho third, tho sixth, and the ninth hour,” 
(Com. tn,I>an.^ o. vi. 10.) 

In the third cenlui’y there seems to have 
been ^/ive stated periods of prayer, for Basil 
of Cappadocia speaks of tive hours as suit- 
able for monks, namely, the taoiviing, the 
third hour, the .sixth, the ninth, and the 
evoiniig. (Regukr fusiiis Tiact. Resp. ad Qw., 
37, sections 3-5.) 

It is therefore probable that Muhammad 
obtained his idea of Jive stated periods of 
prayer during hi.s tivo journeys to Syria, 
But he changed the time, as will be seen 
fi om the table annexed, which was drawm up 
by Mr. Ijane at Cairo, and shows the times of 
Muhammadan prayer with the apparent 
European time of .sunset, m or near the lati- 
tude of Cairo at tho commencement of each 
zodiacpl month ; — 



N.B. — The time of noon, according to Mahammadaa reckoning, on any particular day, sub- 
tracted from twelve, gives the appaiont time of sunset on that day according to European 
reckoDlng. 


HOUSES. Arabic bait pL 

hiiyfit ; dar pi. diydr^ dur ; Heb. 

In tbe time of Mnbammad 
the hou 80 .s of tho Arabs were made of 
a frame'work of jatld, or palm-sticks, co- 
vered over with a doth of camel’s hair, or 
a curtain of a similar stuff, forming the door. 
Those of the better class were made of walls 
of unbaked bricks, and date- leaf I’oofs plas- 
tered over with mud and clay. Of this de- 
scription ■wero the abodes of Muhanima'S’s 
family, (Burton, voL i. p. 43,'!.) 

Sir "William Mtiir, translating from the 
account given by -tlhe secretary of al-Waqidi 
(Idfe, of Mahonxot, ne-w ed., p. 646), says ; — 
“Abdallah ibn Yazid relates, that he saw 
the house in which the wives of the Prophet 
dwelt at the time -wheTi Omar ibn f‘AbdJ..aD 
Aaia, then geversor of Medina (abo»f xk- 


100) demolished -them. They were built of 
unburnt bricks, and had separate apartments 
made of palm branoho’5, daubed (or buih up) 
with mud ; he counied nine houses, ouch 
having separate apartments in tho space from 
the house of Ayoaha, and tho gate of Mahomet 
to tho house of Asma, daughter of H'woia. 
Observing the dwelling-place of 0mm Salma, 
he questioned her grandson concerning it: 
and he told him that when the Prophet was 
absent on the expedition to Dfima, 0mm 
Salma built up an addition to her house •with 
a -wall of rmburnt bricks. Whan Mahomet 
returned, he -went in to her, and .nskod what 
ne-w building this viif*, She replied, *1 pur- 
posed, O Prophet , to sV.ut out the glances of 
men thereby I ’ Mahomet answered, ‘ 0 0mm 
Salma I verily the mofei uuprotitable thing 
that enteth up the 'wealth of a believer is 
building,’ A citizen of Medina present at 









iiUilU iJWO V-lAi i Vi 

the dooi'B were of black kair-clotii. He was 
present, be said, when the despatcb of tbe 
Oaiiph Abd al Malik (a.h. 86-88) was read 
aloud, commanding that these houses should 
be brought within, the area of the Mosque, 
and he never •sfitoeseed sorer weeping than 
there was amongst the people that day. One 
exclaimed, ‘ I wish, by the Lord f that they 
would leave these houses alone thus as they 
are ; then would those that spring up here- 
after in Medina, and strangers from the ends 
of the eaidh, come and see what kind of 
building Sufficed for the Prophet’s own abode, 
and the eight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride. 

“ There were four houses of unbiirnt bricks, 
the apartments being of palm-branches ; and 


The houses of the rtu’al poor m .all parts of 
Mam, in Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Ambia. 
Persia, Afgbamstan, and India, are ubually 
bulit either of mud or of Uttburnt bricks. In 
mountainous parts of Aghanistan they are 


rivers) and mud. They are generally one 
storey high, and of one apar,tm. 0 .it in s'liieh 
the cattle are also houseA The roofs 
are flat and are formed of mud and hira'v 
laid upon branches of troos and rafter.^. The 
windows are smal!^ apertures, high up in tiio- 
walls, and sometimea grated with wood. 
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THB tJSUAP FI,AK OF AK OJiymMlT HOtTS® IN 
OBHUtAI, ASIA. 


There are no chimneys, but in the centre of 
the roof there is an opening to emit the smoko, 
the fire being lighted on tbe giuund in the 
centre of the room. In front of the house 


five houses made of palm-branches built up 
with mud and without any separate apart- 
ments. lach was throe Arabian yards in 
length. Some say that they ha d leather cur- 
tains for tbe doors. One could reach the roof 
w,lth the hand. The house of Hdritha was 
next to that of Mahomet, Now, whenever 
Mahomet took to himseii a new wife, he 
added another house to the row, and Haritha 
was obliged successively to remove lus hou.se 
and build on the space beyond. Aj< last this 
was repeated so often, that the Prophet said 
to those about him, * 'Verily, it shamoth me 
to turn Haritha oyer and over again out of 
his house.' ” 


there is an inclosure, either of thorns or a 
mud wall, which secures privacy to tha 
dwelling. A separate building, called in Asia 
a i^ufrak, or guest chamber, is provided for 
male visitors or giiesta *, this chamber being 
common propei-ty of the section of the vil- 
lage, except in the case of chiefs or wealthy 
land-owners, who keep of thoir own. 

In towns the houses of tho inferior kind do 
not differ much from those m tha villages, 
except that there is sometitU'^s an upper, 
storey. In eomo parts of Al gh aaistm and 
Persia, it becomes necessary for each house- 
holder to protoct his dwoHlng, in which case 
a watch tower, of mud, is erseted close to the 
house. 
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The Injuiietioiib of Sluhammaa regarding 
the sotiiuBioii of ■womon havo ■voiy greatiy iu- 
fliieiiced the plan and arrangement of Muham- 
madan dwelling-hoixBes of the belter clafin 
throughout the ■world, all rospectahio houses 
being so constructed as to Hscludc the female 
apartments from public In oiti^s such 

as Cairo, Damascus. Delhi, Peshawur, and 
Cabul, the preTailing jdan of d-welling-houseH 
is an entrance through a blank -wall, -wlioee 
mean appearance is usually reliered by_ a 
handsome door-way and a few latticed ■win- 
do-wa. A. respectable house usually consists 



(Lane.) 

of two eo\ 

male Tisihhrts, the first being that used by the 
is the and guests, and the inner court 

female inomiF or zaninah reserved for the 
outer court of the family. Pacing the 

bald kt^nah be aii ^^Pper chanaber, or 

or up^ called in Pei sian, the 
mcut,‘ in which tfi’ worn of the New Teata- 
rnispd scat or solahoro ■will be a diwan, or 
asm sit. ealj or sleeps ^ which the inmates 
ftepiion room In V This is the us^uai re- 
S^'anis to UdsP the this hala khamh 

''ce of the more elafeo- 


1 ate qa^ah described by Mr. Lane in tjs 
Modern Egyptians, vol. i.p. Ii9, -which is either 
on the ground or upper floor. Within the 
first encloanro svill be the atabloa for horses 
and cattle, and in its centre a raised dais 
US scats for smYants and attendants. It 
should bn noticed that there are no special 
bod-room'4 in Eastern houses. Male visitors 
and friouda will shiep in the vonindahs of the 
outei court, or on the di-wfui in the upper 
comt. 

The hftrim or tvomen’s apartments In the 
inner court in entered by a .small door. It is 



nSfTJBKIon OS’ a MOHAMMAnAJt nOMli IS 
CAIRO. (Lane,) 


a quadrangle with verandahs on each of the 
four aides, formed by a row of pillwa the 
apertures of which are usually closed by 
sliding shutters. The back of the rooms 
being -without windows, the only air being 
admitted from the front of the d-welling" 
place, Iho apartments aie divided into long 
rooms, usually foru’, the extreme comers 
ha-ring snisM olosata jrarposely built as si ore- 
rooms. On ieatSve occabisma these verandah 
rooms will be spread with handsotne carpets* 
oariiets and pillo-ws being almost the only fui** 


Mouses 

niture of ao Eastern divelling, chairs being 
a modern indention. The roofs of these rooms 
are flat, and as the top is fenced in with a 
haxTier some foni- feet high, the female mem- 
bers of the household sleep on the top of the 
honse in the hot weather, [harim.] 

in no point do Oriental habits differ more 
from European than in the use of the roof. 
Its flat surface, in fine weather the usual 
place of resort, is made useful for various 
household purposes, as drying corn, hanging 
up linen, and drying fruit. 

In the centre of the inner court or harim, 
there is usually a well, so that the female do- 
mestics are not obliged to leave the seolnsion of 
the harim for water-carrying. In a large court, 
of a wealthy pei'son, there is usually a raised 
dais of either stone or wood, on which car- 
pets are spread, and on which the ladies sit 
or recline. In the better class of dwellings, 
there are numerous courtyards, and special 
ones are devoted to winter and summer uses. 
In Peshawur, most respeetablo houses have 
an underground room, called a fa/i kha nah, 
where the inmates in the hot weather sleep at 
mid-day. These rooms are exceedingly cool 
and pleasant on hot sultry 4ayq. 

Over the entrance door of a Muhammadan 
dwelling it is usual to put an inscription, 
cither of the Kalimah, or Greed, or of some 
' crso of the Qur’an, 

We have only attempted to describe, 
briefly, the ordinary dwelling-houses of Mu- 
hammadans, which are common to all parts 
of the Eastern world ; but in large -wealthy 
citiesv .such as Damascus, Oaix’o, Delhi, and 
Lucknow, there are very handsome houses, 
which would require a longer description 
than our space admits of. For Mrs, Maex' 
All’s account of a Muhammadan harim or 
zaniinah, see HAKIM 

HOUSES, Permission to enter. 
Arabic isii'zun To enter 

suddenly or abruptly into any person’s 
house or apartments, is reckoned a great 
iacivih'ty in the East, and the law on thi.ssnb- 
iect is very distinctly laid down in both the 
Qm‘’5a and the Traditions. 

Surah xxiv. 27-29 : — 

‘■0 ye who believe! enter not into other 
houses than your own, until ye have asked 
leave, and have saluted its inmates. This 
will be best for you ; haply ye will hear this 
in mind, 

“ Axxd if ye And no one therein, then enter 
it not till leave be given you ; and if it be 
said to you, ‘ Go ye back,’ then go ye back. 
This will be more blameless in you, and God 
knoweth what ye do. 

There shall be no haim in your entei-ing 
houses in wMch no one dwelleth, for the 
supply of your needs; and God kno-weth 
what ye do openly and what ye hide.” ^ 

The traditionists record, numerous injunc- 
tions of Muhamnmd on the subject. A man 
asked the Mropliet, “Must I ask leave to 
go in to see my mother?” He said, “ Yes,” 
Then the man said, “ Bat I stay in the same 
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house with her ! ” The Prophet said : “But 
you must ask permiBsion even if you stay in 
the same house.” Then the man said, “ But 
I wait upon her ! ” The Prophet said : “ What I 
would you like to see her naked ? You must 
ask pel mission.” 

The IDialifah ‘Umar said it xvas according 
to the teaching of the Pro;^het that if you 
salam three times and get no reply, you must 
then go away from the house. 

Abu Hurairah says that the Prophet said : 
“ When anyone sends to call y6xt then 3 'ou 
can return with the messenger and entei' the 
house without peimission.” Qlishkdt, book 
xxii. ch. ii. pt. 2.) 

HU, HUWA (^}. Tlie personal 

pronoun of the third person, singular, mas- 
culine, HE, ne. God, or Ha is. It occurs in 
the Qur’an in this sense, e.y. Surah iii. f, aBi 
^ $ Allahii Id Hahn ilia Huwa, “ God, 

there is iio god hut HE,” which sentence is 
called the na/i/ wa iftbdl (or that which is i‘e- 
jected, “ there is no god,” and that which is 
affirmed, hut He.” The .werd is often used 
by ^tifi mystics in this form : y,-. b y& yss U 
^ L* 3 hi'h yd Axi, ya man Id 

ya‘lai»u md hu ilia hu, “ 0 He (who is), 0 Ho 
(who is), 0 He whom no ono know.s what He 
Himself is but Himself.” Some commentators 
have supposed the woxyI Ha to stand for the 
exalted name of God, the I&mu 'f-fi'zam, which 
Muslim doctors say is only known to God, 

[JBHOVAH, I8MU ’jt.-A‘ZAM.] 

HUBAL or HOBAL (J^). The 

great image which stood over the w'ell or 
hollow within the Ka‘bah. In the cavity be- 
neath were preseped the offerings and other 
troasm-es of the temple. {At-Tabai% p. 6, 
quoted by Muir.) The idol was destroyed by 
Muhammad at his final' conquest of Makkah, 
A.H. 8, A.D. (iSO. “Mounted on (his camel) A1 
Oa.swa. he proceeded to the Kaabah, reve- 
rently saluted with his staff the sacred atone 
and made the seven circuits of the temple. 
Then pointing with the .staff one by one to the 
numeicins idols placed around, hocomnianded 
that they should be hewn down. The gi'eat 
image of Hobal, i eai-ed as the tutalai’y deity 
of Mecca, in front of the Haabah, shared the 
common fate. ‘ Truth hath come,’ exclaimed 
Mahomet, in words of t|ie Oor&a, as it fell 
with a crash to the ground, ‘ and falsehood 
hath vani.sbed ; for falsehood is evanescent.’ ” 
(Surah xvii. 8S). See Muir, of Ufahormt^ 

new ed, p, 422. It is remarkable that theie 
is no distinct allusion to the idol in the whole 
of the Qm-’an 

HUBS Anj beijuest for 

pious purposes. A term used in Shffah law 
for waqf Anything devoted to the service 
of God. (Soe Baillie’s Imdnieea Code, 
p. 227.) 

HUB 4 propMet said to 

have been sent to the tribe of ‘Ad. Al- 
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Baizawi says he was, according to some, the 
son. of ‘Ahclu llah, the son of Eahah, the son 
of Khahld, the son of ‘Ad, the son of ‘Aus 
the son of Iram, the son of Sam, son of Noah, 
or, according to othefa, Hud was the son of 
Shalah, son of Avfakhshad, son of Sam, son 
of Noah. D’Herbelol thinks he must be the 
..fleher of the Bible (Judges iv. 1.) 

The following are tiie accounts given of 
him 111 me Qur’an, Silrah vii 63-70 : — i 

“ And to ‘Ad we sent their brother Hud. 

‘ 0 iny people, said he, worship God ; yo have 
no otlwr God than Him: will yo not then 
fear Him ? ’ Said the unbelieving chiefs among 
his people, * Wo certainly perceive that thon 
art unsoimd oi mind, and verily we deem 
tbee an impostm- ’ He re,phecl, ‘ 0 my p.*ople ! 
there is no unsonndness of mind in mo, but I 
am an apostle from the Lord of the worlds. 
The messages of my Lord do I announce to 
you, and I amyoiu' faithful counselloi*. Mar- 
vel ye that fi warning hath come to yon from I 
yoUr Lord through one of yourselves that 
He may w&rn you? But hemember when He 
made yon. the successors of the people of 
Noah,.4Ujd increase ' you in tallness oimtaturo. 
Remember then me favours of God; happily 
it shnll b© well with you.’ They said, ‘ Art 
thou come to us in order that we may wor- 
ship one God only, and desert what onr 
fathers worshipped ? Thon bring that upon 
us with which thou threat enest us, if thou bo 
a man of truth.’ He replied, ‘'Vengeance 
and wrath shall suddenly light on you from 
your Lord. Do ye disprrte with mo about 
names that yon and your father.s have given 
those idols, -and for which God hath sent you 
down no warranty ? 'Wait ye then, and I too 
will wait with you.’ And We delivered 
him and those who were on his side by our 
mercy, and we cut off to the last man those 
who had treated our signs as lies and who 
were not believers.” 

Sftrah si. 52-:_63t — • 

'ind unto ‘Ad Wa sent their brother Hud. 
He said, ‘ 0 my people, worship God. Yo 
haw no God beside Him. Lo, ye are only 
devisers of a lie, 0 my people! 1 ask of 
yhn HO recompense for this ; verily my recom- 
pense is with Him only who hath made me. 
Will ye not then understand? And O my 
people? ask pardon of your Lord; then 
turn unto Him with penitence I He will send 
down the heavens upon you with copious 
rams. And vnth strength in addition to your 
strength will He increase you ; but turn not 
back with deeds of evil* They replied, ‘ O 
Hudj^thou hast not brought us proofs of thy 
miasibn, and we are not the persons to aban- 
don our gods at, thy word, and we believe 
thbo not. We can only say that some of^ our 
gods have smitten thee with evil,* He said, 

‘ Now take I God to -witaess, and do ye also 
witness, that I am innocent of that which ye 
associate (in worship with God) beside him- 
self. Gonepire then against me altogether 
and delay me not; Lo, I trust in God, my 
Lord and youi'e No moving creature is there 
VIA wot bvits forelock. Bight, 


tniiy, is the way la which my Lord gooth. So 
if ye turn back, then I have already declared 
to you that wherewith I was sent to you, and 
my Loi'd will put another people in your 
place, nor shall yo at all injure Him ; verily, 
my Lord koepeth watoh over all things.’ 
And when oiu.' doom eanle to be inflicted, We 
reBcncd Hud and those who had like faith 
with him. by our f.pocial mercy ; and We 
rescued thorn from the rigorous chastise- 
ment. And those men of ‘Ad gainsaid the 
signs of their Lord, and rebeikd against His 
messengora and followed the bidding of every 
proud contumacious person ; followed there- 
fore were they in this world by a curse ; and 
in the day of the Resurrection it shall bo said 
to them, ‘ Did not, verily, the people of ‘Ad 
disbelieve their Lord?’ Was it not said, 

‘ Away with ‘Ad, the people of Ilild ? ’ ” 

Surah XX vi. 123-139 : 

“ The people of 'Ad treated the Sent Ones 
as liars. When their brother Hiicl said to 
them, ‘Will ye not fear God? I truly am 
your apoatlo. woi'thy of all credit ; fear God 
then and obey me. 1 ask of you no reward 
for this, for my reward is ot the Lord of the 
worlds alone. Build yea landmark on every 
height, in pastime ? And i-aise yo structures 
to be your lasting abodes? And wheuyo put 
forth your power, do ye put it forth with 
harahncBB ? Fear ye God, then, and obey me ; 
and fear ye Him who hath plenteously be- 
stowed on you, ye well know vi-hat ? Plen- 
teoualy bestowed on you flocks and children, 
and gardens and fountains. Indeed, I fear 
for you the punishment of a groat day.’ They 
said, • It is the Bamo to hs whether thou warn 
or warn us not ; verily this is but a creation 
[tale] of the ancieniR, and we are not they 
who shall bo punished, ’ So they charged 
him with imposture and Wo destroyed them. 
Verily in this was a sign ; yet most of them 
believed not.” 

al-I^.O'DAIBIYA.H Al 

Hudaibiyah, a well on an open space on the 
verge of the Ilaram or sacred toriatory, which 
encircles Makkah. Oelobrated as tho scene of 
a truce between Muhammad and the Quraish 
known as the truce of al-JIuduibiyuh, when the 
Propliefc agreed not to enter Makkah that 
year, bat to defer his visit until the next, 
when they should not outer it with any wea- 
pons save those of the traveller, namely, to 
each a sheathed sword. (Muir, from Kattbu 
n^Waqtdl) 

The treaty is referred ’to in the Qur'an as 
“ a victory,” in the xnviHth Kfirah. Ist verse : 
“ We have gjven thee an obvious victory.” A 
chapter which ia said to have hocn revealed 
on this occasion and to have foretold the 
final taking of Makkah, which h^pened two 
year.s afterwards. (See al - in 

locai) 

HXJJJAH An argUBieiit ; 

a piuof.” The word occurs in the Qur’in. 

Surah ii. 145 : “ Tnm yow faces towards it 
I (the Ka‘bah) that men may have no arpummt 
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agaiast you, save only those of them who, are 


Surali vi. 84: “These are onr argimenU 
which we gave to Abi-aham against his 
people.” 

Surah vi. 150 : “ God’s is the porfeci itxgu- 
ijaent (hujjatu 



“ Tha demonstration of truth upon the rre.'j- 
ture.” A term used fay the Sufi mystics for 
the Xnsam H-kamil, or the “ perfect man,” 
aa Adam was when he proceeded from the hand 
of his Maker, and when ho beoama a demon- 
stration of God’s wisdom and power before 
the angels of heaven. As is stated in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 29 : “ Thy Lord said I am 
about to place a vicegerent {Malijah) in the 
earth. (‘Ahdu ’r-Razzaq’s 2)ici. of Sufi 
Tenns.) 


HXTJRAH The “chamber” 

in which Muhammad died and was buried, 
which wa.s originally the apartment allotted 
to*‘Ayishah, the Prophet’s favoui-ite wife. It 
is situated behind the Masjidu ’n-Nabi, or 
Prophet’s mosque, at al-Madinah, and is an 
irregular square of fifty-five feet, separated 
from the mosqu,® hy a passage of about 
26 feet. Inside the Hujrah are supposed to 
be the three tombs of Muhammad, Abu Bakr, 
and ‘Umar, facing the south, surrounded by 
stone walls, without anv aportima, or, :i.s 
others aa.y, by strong planking. Whatever 
this material may be, it is hung outside with 
a curtain, somewhat like a four-post bod. 
The outer railing is separated by a darker 
passage from the inner, and is of iron filagree, 
painted groan and gold. This fence, which 
coimeets the columns, forbids passage to all 
men. It has four gates, the Buhu ’1-Muwu- 
jihah (the Front Gate), the Cfibu Fatimuh 
(the Gate of Fatimah), the Babu 'sh-Sham 
(the Syrian Gate), and the BFibu ’t-Ta«bah 
(the Gate of Repentance). The Syrian Gate 
is the only otie whieh is not kept closed, and 
is the passage which admits tha officers in 
charge of the place. On the southern side of 
the fence there are three small windows 
about a foot square, which are said to be 
about three cubits from the head of the Pro- 
phet’s tomb. Above tha Hujrah i.s the greon 
dome, surmounted by a large gilt crescent, 
springing from a .series of globes. Within 
the building are the tombs of Muhammad, 
Abu Bakr, and ‘Umar, with a space reserved 
for the grave of our Lord Jesus Ohrist, whom 
Muslims say will again visit the earth, and 
die and bo buried at al-Madinah. The grave 
of Bbltimah, the Prophet’s daughter, is sup- 
posed to be in a sepatate part of the build- 
ing, although some say she was buried in 
Baqi‘. The Prophet’s body is said to bo 
stretched full length on the right side, with 
the right palm supporting the right cheek, 
the face fronting Makkaln Close behind him 
is placed Abil Bakr, whose face fronts Mu- 
hasiiaad’s shoulder, and then ‘Umar, who 


his^ prodecassor. Amongst Ohinstian his- 
torians there was a popular atory to the 
effect that Muhammadans believed the coiSa 
of thair P'rophet to be suspended in tha air, 
which has no foundation whatever in Muslim 
Lterature, and Niebuhr thinks the Soory must 
have arisen from tho rude pictures sold to 
strangers. (Japtain Burton gives the an- 
nexod plan of the building. 



1. Muhammad. 

2. Abu Bakr. 

J. “Umar. 

4. The space for the tomb of Jesus 

6. Fatimah. 

It ie related that Muhammad prayed that 
God would not allow his tollowei’s to make 
his tomb an object of idolatrous adoration, 
and consequently the adoration paid to the 
tomb at al-Madinah has been condemned by 
the Wahhabis and other Muslim reformers. 

In X.TS. 1804, when al-Madinah was taken 
by the Wahhabis, their chief, Ba'iid, stripped 
the tomb of ail its valuables, and proclaimed 
that all prayers and exclamations addressed 
to it were idolatrou.s. (See Burton’s Pilgri- 
mage., vol. ii. ; Burckhardt’s Arabia and 
Wahhabis.') 

The garden annexed to the tomb is called 
ar-Eauzak, which is a title also given by 
some writers to the tqmh itself. 

Abu Da’ud relates that al-Qdaim the grand- 
son of Abti Bakr came to ‘Ayishah and said, 
“0 Mother, lift up the curtain of the Pro- 
phet’s tomb and of his two friends, Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar, anil she imcovered the graves, 
which were neither high nor low, but about 
one span in height, and were covered with 
red gravel. (MishkSt, book'v. oh. vi. pt. 2.) 

A li-H U J XJ E. A T 

“ Chambers.” The title of the xuxth Surah 
of the QurTin, in whieh the word occurs. 

HXJ.KM pi. aklidm. “ Order ; 

command ; rule ; sentence ; judgment, of 
God, or of tho prophets, or of a ruler or 
judgo,” It occurs in different senses in the 
Qur’an, e.g . : — 

liureh iii. T3: *‘It beseemeth not a man, 
that God should give him the Scriptures and 
the Judgment and the Prophecy, .and that 
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then he ahouhl say to Ks followers, ‘ Be ye j 
worshippers of me, as well as of Gofl ’ ; but 
rather^ ‘ Be ye perfect in things pertammg to 
God, since ye know the Scriptmes and have 
stiidied deep.’ ” 

(Both Sale and Rodwell translate the word 
ul-hnkm. “the wisdom but Palmer renders 
it more correctly, “ the jndgmeut.”) 

Surah xii. 40 : “Jadgruont is God’s alone: 
Ho hicls you worship only Him.” 

Burah'xxi. 7h; “ To each (David and Solo- 
mon) "o gii^vb Juiiffmeni and knowledge.' 

Al-hiihma ’s'/i-Sk<irA, “ the injcmetion of the 
law,” is a term used for a command of God, 
which relates tn tic' life und conduct of an 
adiilt Murtiim. (Klfahu 't-TrAnfa/, in loco.) 

HTJLUL (jyi-). lit. '‘clescewl- 

ing . alighting; trauainigration,” A Hfifi 
teijo ior the indwelling light in the soul of 
man 

HCJMAW SAGRtFIOES. There 

is no trace in tho Qm’dn or Traditions of the 
immolation of human bcing.s to the Deity as a 
religious rite, lint M. (j. do Poicival (vol. ii. 
p. lul) mentions a (Jlia.ssanide prince who wa.s 
saoriflced to 'Venu« by Muuaii'. King of Hiva.’. 
Infanticide was common in ancient Ai'abia, 
hxat it soems to have been done either, as 
amongst the Rajputs of India, from a feeling 
of disappointment at the birth of fomaU) 
children, or to avoid the expense and 
trouble of rearing them. 'Die latter seems 
to have been the ordinary reason ; for we 
read in the Qur’iin, Suitth xvli. 3;): “Kill 
not your children for fear of povei'ty.” 

[IHFANS'ICIDE.] 

al-HXTMAZAH m^\). “The 

slanderer,” The title of the civth Surah of 
the Qur’an, so called because it commences 
with the words ; “ Woe nnto every slanderer.” 
The passage is said to have been revealed 
against al-Akhnas ibn Shariq, who had been 
guilty of slandering the Prophet, 

HUTl^AI-N The narae of a 

Valley about three miles to tho aorfh-easl of 
Makkah, where in the eighth year of the 
Hijrah a battle took place between Muham- 
mad and the Band HawaKin, when tho latter j 
were defeated. In the Qm-’un, the victory of i 
Hunain i.s asorihed to angelic assistance. 

Siirah ix. 23; “Yerily God hath assisted 
.you in many battle-flelds and on tho day of 
Ilunain.” 

HOTTINO-. Ara,bic said 
Heh. Thes'e are special rules 

laid dowrv n Muslim law with regard to hunt- 
ing. (See Hamilton’s vol. iv, p. 170.) 

It is lawful to hunt with a trained dog, or a 
panther (Arabic fahd,., Persian yuz, which is 
an Animal of the lynx species, hooded and 
ii'ained like a hawk), or a hawk, or a 
falcon. 

The sign of a dog being trained is his 
Antrdiina trame three times without eating it, ! 


A. hawk is trained when she attends to the 
call of her nraDtej*. If the dog or panther 
cat any part of the game it is unlawiul, hut 
if a I'.awk eat of It, it is lawful ; but 
h the dog uioi'fly eat the blood and not the 
flesh, it IS lawful, if a hunter lake gamo 
alive which his dog baa vvounded, be must 
slay it accoiding to ihc 1.' v of Znhh^ namely, 
by cutting its throat, with the head burned 
Makkah-warda, and iviling, “ in thonamc of 
the Great God I” The law la tho same with 
ic«pcct to gam© shot by an arrow. 

If a .sp nk'.unsn lot By an .irrow (or fire a 
gun) ji gaina, he imnst, repeat the invocation, 
“ In tilt! naino ot the (treat God ! ” 

And then the flesh become-, lawful if the 
game is killed by the .‘,hob. But if on\y 
wounded, the aniniai mnat he siipn with the 
invocation. Game hit ny an a now which has 
not .a sharp point i.i unlawful, and so is that 
killed bv throwing pei/bles. 

Game killed by a Magiau, or ,sn apo.s+ale, 
or :i worshipper of images io not havG'ul, 
because they aie not allowed to perform 
zaf>li. But that slain by a Christian or a Jew 
is lawdul. 

Hunting is not allowed on the pilgrimage 
nor within tho limits of tho sacred cities of 
Makkali and -al-MadInah. 

‘Adi fhn HStim (HbdiLrit, book xviii. ch. i.) 
gives the following tr.adiiion on the subject of 
hunting : — 

” The Prophet said to me. ‘ When yon send 
your dog in pursuit of game, repeat the name 
of God, as at slaying an aniinul ; then if your 
dog holds the gamo for you, and yon find it 
alive, then slay it ; but if you find your 
dog has killed it, and not eaten of it, then eat 
it ; ’uut if the dog has eaten any of it. do not 
you eat it, for then tho dog has kept it for 
himself. Then if you find another dog along 
with yom-s, and the game is killed, do not 
eat of it ; for verily you cannot know which 
■of the dogs killed it ; and if the other dog 
killed it, it might so be that when ho was let 
louse ufter the gainu, the name of God might 
not have been repeated. And when you 
shoot an arrow at game, repeat the name of 
God, the same as in slaying an animal ; then 
if you lo.so sight of the game, and cm finding 
it perceive nothing but the impression of 
your own arrow, then eat it if you wish ; but 
if you find tho game drowned, do not eat of 
it, although tho mark of your arrow should 
be in it,”’ 

HITR the plural of hmim. 

The women of Paradise de.scribod in the 
Qur’an, e.g. Sfu'ab Iv. 36-7H: — 

‘‘ Therein shall ho tlm damsels withreth'ing 
glances, whom nor naan nor djiim hath 
touched before them : 

'• Which then of the bounties of your Lord 
will yc twain deny ? 

“ Xjike jacynth.s and pearls : 

“ Which. &c. 

“Ghhll the reward of good be ai^ht hul 
good ? 

“ Whieh, &c. 
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«And beside these shall be two other 
gardens : 

“Which, &c. 

“ Of a dark green : 

“ Which, &c. 

<• With gushing fountains in each : 

“ Which, &c. 

“In Sach fruits and the palm and the 
pomegr/anate : 

“ Which, &e. 

“ In each, the fair, the beauteous ones ; 

“ Which, &c. 

“ With large dark eyeballs, kept close in 
their pavilions : 

“Which, &c. 

“ Whom man hath never touched, nor any 
djinn ; 

“ Which, &a, 

“ Their spouses on soft green cushions and 
on beautiful carpets shall recline : 

“ Which, (fee. 

“ Blessed bp the name of thy Lord, full of 
majesty and glory.” 

ai.-OTSAIN' The second 

eon of Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad, 
by her husband ‘Ali, the fourth Khalifah. 
A brother to al-Hasan, the fifth Khalifah. 
According to the Shi'ahs, ho -was tho third 
Khalifah. He wulb bom a.h. 4, and died at 
kwhala A.H. 01, boing cruelly slain in his 
confliet with Yazid, the seventh Khalifah. 
according to the Sunnis. 

The martyrdom of al-Husain is celebrated 
by the Shi'ahs every yoai’ during the first ten 
days of the Muharram [hoharkam]; an 
account of his tragic death is therefore 
necessary for understanding tho intensity of 
feeling with which the scenes and incidents 
of the last days of tfaei“ Imam Husain” are 
enacted in the “ Miracle Play£^ a translation 
of which has been given in English by Sir 
Lewis Pally. Tho following account is 
taken from the Preface to this work, p. si 
seqq . ; — 

“Shortly after the accession of Yozid 
(Yazid), Husain received at Mecca secret 
messages from the people of Cufa (al-£ufah), 
entreating him to place himself at the head 
of the army of the faithful in Babylonia. 
Yezid, however, had full intimation of the 
intended revolt, and long before Husain could' 
reach Oufa, the too easy governor of that 
city had been replaced by Obaidallah (‘Ubai- 
du *llah ibn Ziyad), tho resolute ruler of Bus- 
sorah (al-BaHrah),who by his rapid measures 
disconcerted tho plans of tho conspirators, and 
drove them to a pi'ematuj'e onthroak, and the 
surrender of their lender Muslim. The latter 
foresaw the ruin which ho had brought on 
Husain, and shod bitter tears on that account 
when captured. His head was struck off and 
sent to Yezid. On IHusain arri^uag at tho 
confines of Babylonia, he was mot by Harro 
(al-Hurr), who had been sent out by Obaidal- 
lah with a body of horsemen to intercept 
his approach, $usain, addressing them, as- 
serted his title to the Oalifate, and invited 
them to submit to Mm. Harro replied, ‘ Wo 
are commanded as soon as, we meet you to 
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Oufa into the presence 
of Obaidallah, the son of Ziyad.’ Husain 
answered, • I would sooner die than submit 
to that, and gave the word to his men to 
nde on ; but Hai'ro wheeled about and inter- 
cepted them. At the same time, Harro said, 

1 have no commission to fight with you, but 
I am commanded not to part with you until 
I have conducted you into Oufa’; but ha 
hade Husain to choose any road into, that 
city ‘ that did not go directly back to Mecca,’ 
and do you,’ said he, ‘ write to Yezid os 
Obaidallah, and I will write to Obaidallah, 
and pOihaps it may please God I may meet 
with something that may bring me off with- 
out my being forced to an extremity on your 
account* Then he retreated his force a little 
.to allow Husain to lead the way towards ' 
Oufa, and Husain took the road that leads by 
Adib and Oadisia. This was on Thursday 
the 1st of Mohurrum (Muharram"), a.e. 61 
(a.». 680). When night came on, he still con- 
tinned has march all through the night. Aa 
he rode on he nodded a little, and waking 
again, said, ‘Men travel by night, and the 
destinies travel toward them ; this I know 
to bo a mes.sage of death.' 

•• In the morning, after prayers were over, 
he mended his pace, and as he rode on there 
came up a horseman, who took no notice of 
him, but saluted Harro, and delivered to 
him a letter, giving orders from Obaidal- 
lah to lead Husain and Ms men into a place 
whore was neither '■own nor fortifications, 
and there leave them till tho Syrian forces 
should surround them. 

“ This was on Friday tho 2nd of Mohurrum. 
Tho day after, Amer (‘Fmar ibn Sa‘id) came 
upon them with four thousand men, who 
were on their march to Dailam. They had 
been encamped without the walla of Oufa, 
and when Obaidallah heard of Hn^sain’s 
coming, ho commanded Amer to defer his 
march to Dailam and go against Husain, 
But one and all dissuaded him. ‘ Be-ware 
that you go not against Husain, and rebel 
against your Lord, and cut off mercy from 
you, tor you had better be deprived of the 
dominion of the whole world than meet your 
Lord with the blood of Husain upon you.’ 
Amer was fain to aetjuiesoe, but upon oW- 
dallah renewing his command with threats, 
he marched against Husain, and came up 
with him, as aforesaid, on Saturday the 3rd 
of Mohurrum. 

“On Amer sending to inquire of Hi^saiB 
what brought him thither, the latter replied, 
‘The Oufans wrote to me; but since they 
reject me,’ I am willing to return to Mecca,’ 
Amer was glad when he heard it, and said, * I 
hope to God I may be eSicused frord fighting 
against him.’ Then he wrote to this purpose 
to Obaidallah; but Obaidallah sternly re- 
plied, * Get between Mm and the river,’ and 
Amer did so; and the name of the place 
Avhore he cut Husain off from the Euphrates 
was called Kerbela (Karbala): ‘Kerb (an- 
guish) and bda (vexation), Trouble and 
affliotioii,’ said Hasain when, ha heard it, 

“ Then Husain sought a conference with 

24 
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Amer, iix which be pj-oposed either to go to ^ 
Yezid. to retuin to Mecca, oi', as some add, ( 
but others deny, to fight against the Turks. 1 
Obaidahah was at first inclined to accede i 
to these conditions, until Shannir stood up 
and swore that no terms should be made with 
Husain, adding significantly that he had been 
informed of a long conference between tlusain 
and Amer. 

“ Then Obaidallah sent Sham or with orders 
to Amor, that if Husam would surrender un- 
conditionally, he would be received ; if not, 
Amer was to fall upon him and his men, and 
trample them under his foot. Should he 
refuse to do so, Shamer was to strike off 
Amcr’s head, and himself command the 
attack against Husain. 

Thus passed Smrday, Monday. Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 4th. 
5th, 6tb, 7th, Sth, and 4)th of Mohurrum. 
Dll the evening of the Otb, Amur drew up his 
forces clo.se to Husain’s camp, and himself 
redo up to Husain as he was .sitting in the 
door of his tent just after the evening prayer, 
and told him of the comlitious oJi'ei'ed by 
Obaidallah. Husain - desired Amor to give 
him time until the next morning, when he 
would make hia answer. 

“Ill the night his sister came weeping to 
his bedside, and, awaking him, exclaimed, 

‘ Alas for the desolation of my family I my 
mother Fatima is dead and iny fhther Ali, 
and my brother Hasan. Alas for the destruc- 
tion that is past I and alas for the destniction 
that IS to come I ’ ‘ Sister,' Husain replied, 

‘ put your trust in Wod, and. know that man 
is born to die, and that the heavens shall not 
remain; everything shall pass away but the 
presence of God, who created all things by 
His power, and shall make them by His 
power to pass away, and they shall i-eturn to 
Him alone. My father wa.s better than me, 
and my mother was better than me ; and my 
brother was better than me ; and they and 
we and all Muslims have an example in the 
Apostle of God.’ 'Then he told his men 
that Obaidallah wanted nobody but him, and 
that they should go away to their homes. 
But they, said, ‘God forbid that we should 
ever see the day wherein we survive you ! ' 
Then he commanded them to curd their tents 
close together, and make a. line of them, so 
as to keep out the enemy’s horse. And he 
digged a ti’each behind his camp, which he 
filled with wood to be set on fire,' so that 
he could, only be attacked in front. The rest 
of the night ho spent in prayer and supplica- 
tion, while the enemy's guard patrolled all 
night long rottud and round hi s camp. 

*• The next morning both sides prepared for 
the slaughter. Husain first washed and 
anointed himself with musk, and sovej-al of 
his chief men did the like ; and one asking 
them what it meant, Husain replied plea- 
santly, ‘Alas! there is nothing between us 
and the black-eyed girls of Paradise but that 
these troopers come down upon us and slay 
ual’ Then he mounted his horse, and set 
the Goran, before him, crying, ‘O God, TKou 
art my oonfideaoe in every trouble and my 


hope in every adversity 1’ and submitted him- 
.self to the judgment ol hi.s companions before 
the opened pages of the sacred volume. At 
this his sisters and daughters began to weep, 
%v’lien he cried out in bitter anguish self- 
I’oproachfully, • God reward the son of 
Abbas.’ ui allusion to adviep which his 
, cousin. Abdullah ibn Abbas, had given him, 

I to leave the women behind in Mecca. At 
I this moment a party of the enemy’s horso 
j wheeled about and came up to iJnsain, who 
; expected to be attacked hy them. But it was 
I Harro, wlio had quitted the ranks of the 
J Syrian army, and had now come to die with 
I Husaiu, and testify his repentance before 
I men and God. As Harro rode into the 
1 doomed camp, he shouted back to Amer. 
‘ Alas for you ! ’ Whereupon Amer com- 
manded Ilia men to ‘ bring up tbe ooloura.' 
As soon as they were sot in front of the 
troops. Shamer shot an arrow into the camp, 
saying, ‘Bear wilnes.s that I shot the Brat 
arrow,’ and so the fight began on both sides 
j It raged, chiefly in a seiies of single coinbula, 

I until nonn-dsy. when both sides retired to 
I prayer, Husain adding to the usnal office the 
I ‘Prayer of Fear.’ never used but in cases 
j of extremity. When shortly afterwards the 
j fight was renewed, H^isain was struck on the 
, head by a sword. Faint with the loss of 
j blood, he sat down by his tont and took upon 
I his lap his little son Abdallah, who was at 
once killed by a flying arrow. He placed the 
little corpse upon the grottndi crying out, 
‘ We come from God and wo return to Him. 
0 God, give me strength to boar these mis 
fortunes.’ Growing thirsty, he ran toward 
the Euphrates, where, as he stooped to drink, 
an arrow struck him in the mouth. liaising 
his hands, all besmeared and dripping with 
blood, to heaven, ho stood for awhile and 
I prayed earnestly. His lij.tlo nephew, a beau 
1 tiful child, who went up to kiss him, had hi,s 
I hand out off with a sword, on which Husain 
again wept, saying, ‘ Thy reward, dear child, 
is with thy forefathers in the realms of bliss.’ 
' Hounded on by Phamer, tbe. Syrian troops 
I now surrounded him; but Husain, nothing 
I daunted, charged them right and left. In the 
j midst of the fighting, liis sister came between 
J him and bis slayers, crying out to Amer, 
I how he could stand by and see Husain slaip. 
j Mlhereupon, with tears trickling down his 
I heard, Amer. turned his face away ; but 
h^hamer, with threats and curses, set on his 
soldiers again, and at last one wounded 
Husain upon the hand, and a second gashed 
him on tho nock, and a third thrust him 
j through the body with a spear. No sooner 
! had he fallen to the groaud than Shamer rode 
a troop of horsemen over his corpse, back- 
wards and forwards, over and over again, 
until it was trampled into the very ground, 
a scarcely recognisable ma.s8 of mangled flesh 
ahd mud. 

“ Thus, twelve years after tha.death of his 
j brother Hasan, Husain, the second son of 
j Ali, met his own death on the. bloody plain 
j of Kerhela on Saturday the ioth day of 
J MohuiTum, X.S, 61 (a.» 680>” 



HirSBAND 

From al-Hnsaia and his brother al-Hasan , 
are derived the descendants of the Pi-ophet 
known throughout Islam as Saiyids. [sAi- 
Yl», SaSAN, moharbam.] 

HCrSBAiTD. Arabic zauj (e^j). 

A husband is not guai-dian over his wife any 
further than respects the rights of marriage, 
jior docs the provision for her rest upon him 
any further than with respect to food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging (liidayali, vol. i. d3), but he 
may be imprisoned for the maiiitenatioe of his 
wife (Ibidem, vol. ii. p. 628) The evidence of 
a husband concerning hts w ife is not accepted 
by the Sunnis, but it is allowed in Shhah law 
(lb,, vol. ii. p. 685). The Mnhammadau 
law’ demands that a Mttslini hnsbaiul shall 
reside equally with each of his wives, unless 
one wife bestow her right upon another wife. 
{lb., voi. i. p. 181.) 

HUSjNTJ ’L-T£HXILQ 

“ a’ good' dispoaitron.'’ Abfi Hurairah re- 
lates that one of the OompaniouR onee asked 
Muhammad, “ What is the best thing that 
has been given to man?” and Muhammad 
replied, “ A good disposition.” Muhammad is 
also related to have said that the “ heavio-st 
thing which will be put in the scales of a 
Muslim in the Day of Judgment is a good 
disposition.^' (Mishlcdt, book xxii. cli. xix. 
pt. 2 ) 

Al-HUTAMAH A divi- 

sion of Hell, mentioned in the Qur'an, Surah 
civ. ; — 

« Woe to every backbiter. 

''Who amassefcli wealth and storeth it 
against the future 1 

“He thinketh surely that his wealth ahall 
be with him for over. 

“Nay 1 for verily ho shall be flung into «/- 
butamah, 

“ And who shall teach thee what ol-^uta- 
inah is ? 

“ It is Grod's kindled lire, 

'* Which ahi\ll mount above the hearts of 
tho damned ; 

“It shall verily rise over them like a 
vault, 

“ On otitstretchod columns,” 

The Imam al-Baghawi says it is the divi- 
sion of Hell specially resorved fop the Jews. 

HXJWAmiR One of the 

citizens of Makkah, who was excluded from 
the general amnosly on thetakmj?of Makkah, 
in consequenSo of bis having pursuod Zainab, 
Muhammad's daughtei , while endeavouring to 
effect her escape from Makkah- He was 
afterwards seiaod and slain by ‘All. 
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HTJZA-IPAH The son of 

al-Yaman. He was a “sworn companion ” 
of the Prophet,^ one of the most eminent of 

Ashab, and it is recorded by Muslim the 
Traditionist, that he was specially Instructed 
by the Prophet. His father, al-Yamun, also 
called ffisl or Husail, was likewise a com- 
panion,^ who fell at ''D hud. Huzaifah died 
in the time of 'All’s f^alifate, a.h. ,S6. (See 
Taqrihv. 't-Tuhzlb, p. 51.) Sir William Muir 
says he was the Companion who first sug- 
gested to ‘Usman the necessity of the recen- 
sion of the Qur'an, a.h. 33, (Life of Mahomet. 
new ed. p 556.) 

“Hodzeifa, who had warred both in 
Armenia and Adzerbaijan, and had obseivecl 
the different readmga of the Syrians, and of 
the mon of Irac, was alarmed at the number 
and extent of the variations, and warned 
CUiman to interpose and ‘ stop the people 
before they should differ regarding their 
scriptures, as did the Jews and Ohristians.’” 

HTJZxAEL (JjAi). The ancestor of 
the Bauu Huzail, a tribe distinguisbod in the 
annals of war and poetry, and, as we le-aru 
from Bui'ckhardt, still occupying under Ihe 
same name the environs of Makkah. (Travels 
in Arabia, vol. i. pp. 63, 66.) 

'HYPOCMSY. Arabic riya 
ndfaq (o^), malcr (j^), mudahanat 
When there is an allusion 
to hypocrisy in the Qur’an, it refers to that 
class of pieople known as at-MnndJiqm, or 
the hypocrites of ai-Madlnah, who in the 
days of the Prophet professed to follow him, 
whilst secretly they opposed him [mcsa- 
mqun], ufffe Surahs ii. 7; xxxiii. 47 ; Ivii, 13. 
But in tho Traditions we have the following 
with reference to this sin. Mishhdt, book i. 
ch. iii. pt. 3) ■ 

“ The signs of hypocrisy are three ; speak- 
ing falsely, promising and not performing, and 
being perfidious when trusted.” 

“ There are four qualities, which being 
po.SHOssed by anyone, constitute a complete 
hypocrite ; and whoever has one of the fow 
has one hypocritical quality till he discards 
it : perfidy when trusted, the breaking of 
agreements, speaking falsely, and prosecuting 
hostility by treachery.” 

HYPOOBITES. Arabic muncL' 
jUfCm A term. e,p plied by 

Muhammad to those residents of al-Ma- 
dinah who daring his first stay in that city 
o-stunsibly joined Isiiim, but in secret were 
di.iaffe(!toii. 
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IBAHJTAH 


IBH MAJAP 


IBAHIYAH a sect of 

libeniMs "wlio consklor all thbi^s lawluJ 

IBAQ Tho absconding of 

■slaves The fugitive slave being termed aki/ 
01 , if ho bo an infant, zdll, or the strayed 
one. The restorer of a fugiii-"’e slave is on 
titled to a reward of forty dirhams, but no 
reward is given for the restonitioii of a 
strayed infant slave, [blavi-ki J 

IBAZlYAH A yeci of 

Muslims founded by ‘Abdu 'llah ibn ibaz, svhc 
said that if a man commit a kahlruh or great 
sin, he is an infidel, .and not a believer. 
{Kitdhu ’t-TQfnf'dt,in loco.) 

IBLiS [devil.] 

IBN ‘ABBAS ‘Abdu 

*llah, the eldest son of ‘Abba's, and a cousin <>f 
Muhammad. One of the most cclebralcd of 
tie Oompanions, and the relator of numorouvs 
traditions. It is said that the angel Gabriel 
appeared to him, when he was only ten years 
old, and revealed to him the moaning of the 
Qm**an, which aecoimted foi hia intimate 
acquaintance with the letter .and me.'ming of 
the book. Ho was called Taijumdnu'2~Qnr'dn, 
or “ the interpreter of the Qur’an " Ho was 
appointed Governor of al-Bai^rah by tho 
Khahfah ‘Ali, which olllee be held for .some 
time. He rctiu'ned to the Hijaz and died at 
.at-Ta’if a.h. G8 (a.b. 087), aged 72 year.-?. 

IBN HANBAL (g?^). The 

Imam Abu “Abdi llah Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
the founder of tho fpurth orthodox sect of the 
Sunnis, was born at Be ghdad a.h. 164;, A .d. 780, 
where ho rceeivod his education under Yazid 
ibn Harfiu and Yahya ibn Saiid. On a-sh- 
Shafi'i coming to Baghdad (A.n. 195), Ibn 
Hanbal attended the loeturos delivered there 
by that doctor, and was instrueted by him in 
the traditions. Inprocess of time ho acquired 
a high reputation from his profound know- 
ledge of both the civil and spiritual law, and 
partictilai'ly foi- tho extent of his erudition 
with respect to the precepts of the Prop}i«t, 
of which it is said that he could repeat aber. .i 
a million. His fame began to spread just at 
lha time when tin disputes ran higha.'-t con- 
cerning the nature of tho Qur’an, which .some 
held to have existed from eternity, whilst 
others maintained it to be created. Hnfortu- 
nately for Ibn Hanbal, the Khalifa h al-Mivtasim 
was of the latter opinion, to which this docior 
refusing to subscribe, ho was imprisoned and 
severely scourged by the Khalifah’a order. 

For this hard usage, indeed, ho afterwards 
received some satisfaction from al-Muta- 
wakkil, the sou of al-Mu‘taRim, who, upon 
sttcceei^ng to the throne, issued a decree of 
general toleration, leaving every person at, 
liberty to judge for himself upon this point 
This tolerant Khahfah set the persecuted 


j doctor at liberty, recRiving him ot, his Ooiiii 
. with the most honourable mark s of distinction, 
and offering him a compcusctui’y present of 
1,000 pieces of gold, which, however, he 
refused to accept. After having attained tho 
rank of Imam, he retired from the ■world, 
and led a recluse life fot several years He 
died A n 24:1 (a.d. 8.55 ). aged 75. Ho ob- 
tained so high a reputation for sanctity, that 
hi.s funeral wa.s attended by a, tr.aiu of 800,000 
men and 60,000 women ; and it is assorted as 
a kind of miracle, that on the day of his 
decease no fewer than 20,000 Jews and 
Cbi-i.'-’tiaiis embraced the faith. For about a 
century after bis death, the sect of Ibij 
Hanbal wei e iiumei ou't and even powerful ; and 
nmting to their zeal large proportion of 
fanaticism, became at length so turbulent and 
ti’oublesome as to leqnirc the strung arm of 
Go vei-nment to keep thorn in order. Like 
most other fanatical sects, they dwindled 
away in procos.*? of time, and are now to be 
met -wfith only in a few p.irts of Arabia, 
Although orthodox their othci tenets, there 
was one pomt on 'rluch thev diftornd from 
the rest of tVu* 53n--bra6, for they asaerlod i’ 
that God had actiuiliy sot Muhammad upon 
bis thi'oue^ and coiKuitut'-d him hi'- substitute 
in the government of the universe; an a.sser- 
tion which wa (i’< 4 anh)d with horror, as an 
impious blasphemy, and which brought them 
into great disropute. Tins, however, did not 
happen until many years after ibn Hanbal’.s 
d( ce.-iso, and i.s in m degree attributed to him. 
He published only two v/orks of not© ; one 
ontillod the Minrutd. whieii is .said to conlain 
.above 80,000 trnditionh selected from 7.50,000; 
and another, a collection of apothegms, oi 
proverbs, contami>jg in«ny admii-able precepts 
upon tho goven'mont of the; passions. He 
had aevoral omineuf pupils, particularly 
lama'll al-Bulchari and Muslim Tbn Ba’ud. 
His authoi-ity is but -e.ldom quoted by any of 
the modern commentators on jurisprudence. 

The modern Wahhabis arc supposed to 
follow ^to faomo extent) the teachings of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 

IBN raALLINAN 0i\) 

Th© well-known Muharimadan biographer 
He drew his descent from a family of Balkla. 
He was born at Arbelah, but. resided at 
Damascu.s, wdicrf bo filled the office of chief 
Qazi, and died a.u. 681 (a.». 1282), His 
biographical dictionary has been translated 
into English by Baiondo Slane. (Paiis 1843.) 
Tfiie biographical not os in the present work 
arc. cliiefly from Ibn Khallikiln’s work, 

IBN M'lJAH (l=^U ^\). am 

‘Abdi *]Iih Muhammad Ibn Xazid Ibn Majah 
al-Qazw'im was maulawl of the triho of 
Rabi-ah, and a celebrated HMs6 of the Qur’an, 
and is known as the compiler of the KitSbu's^ 
or “Book of .Traditione,” This work 



IBHAHTM 


jm MAS^UD 

is counted one of the aix ^abihs^ or anihentic 
eollectioiib of Hadis. Born a.h. 209 (a.® 824). 
Diofl A.H. 27S ( » tv 886) 

IBN MAS'tTD ^Abdu 

’llah ibn Mas‘udj “a cotopanion" of eonsidev- 
able note. One of tlie ilhistiious “ten” 
QAsharafi Mubashsharah^ to v'^hora Muham- 
mad gave an assurance of Paradise. Ho was 
present at the battle of Badr and subsequent 
engagements. T)iod at al-Madmah a.ji. 32 
aged 60. 

IBIT MULJAM; (^\). The 

Mnalim who slow the Khaiifah ‘Ali. The 
author of the Uayatu ’/~Qtdul) (Mcmfk't, 
J'ramlation^ p. 204) says when ‘Ali was 
martyred by Ibn]Vlul]Jim his celestial likeness 
(t^e. in the *Alamv appeared wounded 

ako; wherefore angels vjmI the similitiulo 
morning and evening and eursc the name of 
ibn Muljaui 

IBN ^lYAD A mys- 

terious personage v.rho lived in the time of 
Muhammad, and who was mistaken by some 
people for ad-Dajmlu ’l-Masib, or tho Anti- 
christ. ‘Abdu l-ilaqq says some say he was 
a Jew of al-Madinab named ‘Abdu 'llab. 

Ibu ‘tJnaar relates that the Prophet wont 
to Ibn 'taiyad, accompanied by a parly of 
•his compamonsj. and found him playing with 
boys ; and at this time he had nearly i-cached 
puberty ; and Ibn Saiyfid bad no intimation 
of the coining of tho Prophet and the com- 
panions, till the Prophet, struck him upon the 
back, and said, Do you bear witness that I 
am the Prophet of God? ” Then Ibn $aiyad 
looked at the Prophet and said, “ I bear 
witness that you arc tho Prophet of the 
illitei-ate.” After that he said to the Prophet, 
“ Ho you bear witness that I am tho Prophet 
of God ? ” Then the Prophet pres.sod him 
with both his hands and said. •• I believe in 
God and His Prophets ” ; and then said to 
Ibn Saiyad, “ What do you look at ” He 
said, “ Somotiraca a per.son comes to me 
telling tho truth ; and sometimes another 
person telling lies ; like os magicians, to 
whom devils bring truth and falsehood." T*he 
Prophet said, The Devil comes to you, and 
brings you news, false and true.” After that, 
the Prophet said, ‘ Verily, I have concealed a 
revelation from yon” (which was tho one in 
which there is mention tif the smoke); and 
Ibn §aiyad said, “Is it the one with the 
smoke ? ” Then the Prophet said. “ Begone ! 
you cannot surpass your own degree t ” Ibn 
‘tTuiar said, “ O Prophet of God I do you 
pemiit me to strike off Ibn Paiyad’s head ? ” 
He said, “If Ibn ^aiyad he DajjBl, you will 
not bo able to kill him , because Jesus will be 
Ms slayer; and if he is not Dapul there can 
bo no *good in your killing him " After this 
the Prophet and tJbaiy ibn K:i”*b al-Aasara 
went towards some date trees belonging to 
Ibn SMyad, and the Prophet hid himself 
behind the branches, to listen to what be 
would say, before Ibn §aiyad discovered him. 
And at this tdme Iba Saiyad was lying npon 
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his bed. with a sheet over bis face, calking to 
himself; and his mother saw the Proph.et 
standing behind the branches of the trees, 
and said to her son, “ Mah.ammad is standing.” 
At this he bccaiiip s.iloat, and tho Prophet 
said, Had not his mother informed him ho 
would have said soinothing to have discovwed 
wliat he is.” Thou the Prophet ropested, 
“Pr,aised bo Grd, b^v that which is woithy of 
him”; and then meiitionecl Dajjal and said, 
“Terily, I fear for y ui from Dajjal; there is 
no Prophet but he .alarmed his people about 
iiim^ Verily, 'Nooh frighten ::cl his people 
about Dajjal ; but T will teP you a thing in 
the matter of Dajjai, which no one Prophet 
ever told M's jicople know that he is blind, 
and tha,t verily God it- not blind.” 

Abu Sii'id fll-Khudri says; “Ibn Soiyad 
asked Ifae Prophet aboutthe earth of Paradise ; 
and ho said. ‘ The eaitb of Paradise is in 
whiteness hke floui' twice sifted; and in smell 
like pure musk.’ And I accompanied Ibn 
Saiyad from al-Madinah to Makkah; and he 
said to me ‘ AVh.at u ' able 1 have experienced 
from people’s suj.pojuig me Dajjal 1 Have 
you not heaul, 0 Ibu S.aiyad. the Prophet 
of Gou say. “ Vorily, Dajjal will have no 
cMldren ’’ ? and I have ; and verily , the Prophot 
has said, “ Dajjal is an infidel,” and I am a 
Muslim’: and the Prophet said, “Dajjal will 
neitlier enter al-Madmah norMakkah”; and 
verily, I amgoitig from ol-Mndlnah and intend 
going to Makkah.’ After that, Ibn Saiyad 
aaid, in the latter part oi Lis speech, ‘’Bew’are; 
I swear by God, I know the piaco of Dajjal's 
birth, and wbeio he stays: and I know his 
father and mother.' Thcii this made ipe 
doubtful ; and I said, ‘ May the remainder of 
your days be lost to you.' A person jn esent 
said to Ibn Saiyfid, ‘‘VVoiild you hke to be 
Dajjal i ' He said, ‘If I possessed what 
Dajjal is described to have, such as the power 
of leading astray, I should not cbbsliko it.’” 

Ibn ‘Umar says : “ I met Ibn Gaiydd when 
he had swollen eyes, and I s,aid, ‘How long 
has this been ? ’ Ho aid. ‘ I do not know.’ 
I said, ‘ Do not know. i t that your eyes .are 
in your head ? ’ Ho said. ‘ If God pleased Ho 
could create eyes in vuuv Hral s, and they 
would not know anything about it ; in 1 his 
inannor also, man is i o employed as to bo 
in.sen&ible to pains.’ Then Ibn Saiyad made 
a noise from bis nose, loudev iban the braying 
of an ass.” (Mishkat^ liook xxiii. ch. v.) 

IBN ‘ITMAB Abu 

‘Abdi ’r-Rahmau ‘Abdu ’llah, sen of ‘Umar 
the celebrated ^alifab, was one ol the moat 
eminent of the “companions” of Muham- 
mad. He embraced Islam with his fathec 
whdii he was only eight years old. J'er a 
period of sixty years he occupied tho leading 
positron as a traditionist, and al-BubMii, the 
coUeci or of ti aditions, says the most authentic 
aora those given on the authority, of Ibn ‘Umar. 
He died at Makkah A.H, 78 (a.o, 692), aged 
84 years. 

IBE AHIM patiiarcli 

Ahraham. [abraham) 
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IBEAHIM The infant 

3 oa of Muhammad by his slave girl, Mary 
the Copt, Bom a.h. 8, died a.h. 10 (a.d. 
631). 

‘ID [festi'Tal.] 

‘TD AH The Dual of ‘Id, 

a festival. The t-wo festivals, the ‘Idu 1- 
Fitr, and the ‘Idn 'l-Azha, 

‘IDDAH i}^). Lit “Humber.” 

The term of pirobation incumbent upon a 
woman in consequence of a dissolution of 
marriage, either by divorce or the death- of 
her husband. After a divorce the period is 
three mouths, and after the death of her 
husbaucl, four months and ten days, both 
periods being enjoined by the Qur’an (Surah 
Ixv. 4 ; ii. 234.) 

‘IDGA-H Lit. “ A place of 

festival." A Persian term for the inusalld, or 
praying-place,8et apart for the public prayers 
said on the two chief festivals, viz. ‘Idu ’1- 
Fi^r, and 'Idu '1-Azha. ['idajs.J 

IDIOTS. Arabicmajiiun 

majdnin. JMr. Lane, in his Modern Eijijpt'ums, 
vol. i. p, 288, says ; — 

“ An idiot or a fool is vulgarly regarded by 
them as a being whose nvind is in heaven, 
while his grosser part mingles among ordi- 
nary mortals ; consequently bo is considered 
an especial favourite of heaven. Whatever 
enomiities a reputed saint may commit (and 
there are many who are constantly infringing 
precepts of their religion), such acts do not 
affect his fame for sanctity ; for they are 
considered as the results of the abstraction 
of his mind from worldly things ; his soul, or 
reasoning faculties, being wholly absorbed in 
devotion, so that his passions are loft without 
control. Lunatics who are dangerous to 
sooiet}' are kept in confinement ; but tho.se 
who are hamless are generally regarded as 
saints. Most of the reputed saints of .Egypt 
are either lunatics, or idiots, or impostors." 

IDOLATEY, Tlie word used in 

the Qur’an for idolatry is shirk (csJy;,),and 
for an idolater, pi. mushri- 

km. In theological works the word wa^^ani 
is used for an idolater (wasnn. an 
idol), and Hbddalu 1-mtmn 
for idolatry. 

In one of the earliest Surahs of the Qur’an 
(when •chronologically arrafiged), lii. 35-48, 
idolatry is condemned in the following lan- 
guage - 

“Wei’e they created by nothing? or were 
they the creators of themselves ? 

“ Created they the Heavens and Earth ? 
Xay, rather, they have no faith. 

“Hold they thy Lord’s treasures? Bear 
they the rule supreme ? • 

‘■‘Have they- a ladder for hearing the 
angels ? Let anyone who hath heard them 
bring a clear proof of it 

‘’Hath Qod daughters and ye sons? 

-Askest thou pay of them? They are 
themselves weighed down with debts. 


“ Have they such a knowledge of the searet 
things that they can write them down ? 

“ Desire they to lay snares for thee ? But 
the snared ones shall be they who do not 
believe. 

“ Have they any God beside God ? Glory 
be to God above what they join with Him.” ’ 

But they are. in a Inter Surah (nearly the 
last), ix. 2^, declared unclean, and forbidden 
to enter the sacred temple at Makkah. That 
was after Muhamm.ad had destroyed the 
idols in his last pilgrimage to the Sacred 
House. 

“ 0 Believers 1 only the 3 »^ who Join gods 
with God are unclean! Let them not, there- 
fore. after this their year, come near the 
.sacred temple. And if ye fear want, God, if 
He please, will enrich you of Ills abundance : 
for God is Knowing, Wise.” 

In a Surah given about the same time 
(iv. 51, 116), idolatry is declared io be the un- 
p.avdonabie sin : — 

“Verily, God will not forgive the union of 
other gods -with Himself ! But other than 
this will He forgive to whom He pleasetb. 
And he who uniteli gods with God hath de- 
vised a great wickedness.’* 

“ God truly will not iorgivu the joining 
othor gods with Himself. Other sins Ha will 
forgive to whom He will ; hut ho who joineth 
gods kvith God, hath erred with far-gone 
eiTor." 

Nor is it lawful for Muslims to pray for the 
souls of idolaters, as is ovitlent fi-om Surah 
ix, 114 ; — 

“It is not for the ]irophot or the faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate other 
beings with God, after it hath been made 
clear to them that they are to bo the inmates 
of Hell. 

*■ For neither did Abraham ask forgiveness 
for his father, but in piu’snance of a promise 
which he had promised to him ; but when it 
was shewn him that he was an enemy to God, 
he declared himself clear oi him. Yet 
Abraham was jiitilul, kind." 

Sh* William Muir says (lul. p. ccxii.) that 
“Mahomet is related to have said that Amr 
son of Lobai (the iir.st Kliozaite king, a,», 
200) was the earliest who dared to change 
the ‘pure religion of Ishineel,’ and set up 
•idols brought from S.yria. This, however, is 
a mere Muslim conceit. The practice of 
idolatry thickly overspreiid the whole peimx- 
sula from a much more remote period." 

From the chaptor.s from the Qur’an, ah-eady 
quoted, it will he soon that from the very 
first Mnhancunad denounced idolatry. But the 
weakness of his position compelled him to 
move cautiously. The expressions containod 
iu the al-Madlnah Surahs, g'ivon when Mu- 
hammad could not outer MaKkah, aye much 
more restrained than those in the Surahs 
given after the capture of Makkah had the 
destruction of the idols of the Ea'bah. 

At an early period (about the fifth year) 
of Hs mission, Muhammad seems to have 
contemplated a compromise and reconciliation 
with Makkan idolatry, Sir William Mair 
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(quoting from at-T'^bari, pp. 140-142, and 
Kdtibu ’I- Waqidl, p. 40), says 

“On a certain day, tho chief men ,of 
Mec6a, assembled in a group beside the KdaBa, 
discussed, as was their wont, the affairs ol 
the city. Maliompt appealed, and, senting 
himself by thorn in a friendly manner, began 
to recite in their hearing Sm-a liii. The 
chapter opens ■with a description of the first 
■visit of Gabriel to Mahomet, and then un- 
folds a second vision of that angol, in which 
certain heavenly mysteries were revealed. 
It then proceeds : — 

And see ye not Lht and Ozza, 

And Man§,t the third boaidos? 

“ When he had reached this voree, the 
devil suggested to Mahomet an expression of 
thoughts which had long possesaod his soul, 
and put into his mouth words of reconcilia- 
tion and compromise, the revelation of such 
as he had been yearning that God might send 
unto his people, namely : — 

These are the exalted females, 

And verily their intercession i.s to be hoped 
for. 

“ The Coreish -were astonished and delighted 
with this ackiiovi lodgment of their deities; 
and as Mahomet wound up the Sura with the 
closing words, — 

Wherefore bow down before God, and 
serve Him, 

the wh&le assembly prostrated themselves 
with one accord on the ground and wor- 
shipped. Walid alone, unable from the in- 
hrmities of ago to bow down, took a handful 
of earth and worshipped, pressing it to his 
forehead. 

“ And all the people were pleased at that 
which Mahomet had spokon. and they began 
to say, ‘ Now we know that it is the Lord 
alone that giveth lifo and taketh it away, 
that createth and supporteth. And as for 
these our godJes.ses, make intercession with 
Him for us ; wherefore, as thou hast con- 
ceded unto them a poidion, we ai*e content to 
follow thee.' 

“But their words di.'a(|Uioted Mahomet, and 
he retired to his house. In the evening 
Gabriel visited him, and the Prophet (as was 
his wont) I'ceitod Uie Sura unto him. And 
Gabriel said, ' M/hat is this that thou faa.st 
done? thou hast repeated before the people 
woHs that I never gave .unto thee.’ Bo Ma- 
homet grieved sore, and feared the Lord 
greatly p, and be said, ‘I have spoken of God 
that which ho hath not said.’ But the Lord 
comforted His Prophet, and restored hia con- 
fidfince, and canoelled the verse, and revealed 
the ti’ue rmiding thereof (as it now stands), 
namely : — 

And .see ye not Lfit and Ozza, 

And Manat tho third bedsides ? 

What 1 shall there be male progeny unto 
you, and female unto him? 

That wove indeed an unjust partition ! 

They are naught tut names, which ye and 
your fathers have invented, Ac. 

“ Now, when the Coyeish heard this, they 
spoke among themselvea, saying, ‘Mahomet 
hath repented his fo.vourahie mention of the 


rank of our goddesses with the Lord. He 
hath changer) the same, and brought other 
words instead.’ Bo the t'wo Batanic verses 
were in the mouth of every one of the unbe- 
lievers, and they increased their malice, and 
stirred them up to persecute the faithful with 
still greater severity.’’ (hir W. Muir's Lifr 
of MaJiomPt, new ed. p. .S6, stqq.) 

The Commentators do not refer to thi.s cir- 
emustaace, and pious Muhammadans would 
I reject the whole stoi-y. but. ,is Bit W. Muir 
I says, “ the authorities are too strong to be 
impngnod.” 

The.so narratives of at-Tabarl and the 
seci'etary of al-Waqidi are fully borne out m 
the facts of 'Muhammad’s subsequent ooin- 
promise with the idplatrou's feelings of the 
people ; for whilst he removed the images 
from the Ka'liah, he at the same time I’ctaine'd 
the hlacJc stow as an object of superstitious 
• reverence, and although be destroyed Tsafmd 
Nu’tla/i, the deities of as-Rata andal-Marwah, 
he still retained the “Tannings to and fro,” 
and the “ btoning.s of the pillars,” as jiart of 
the sacred rites of what was intended to be a 
purely theistic and iconoclastic system. The 
most singular feature in the fetiehism of 
Arabia was the adoration paid to unshapen 
I stones, and Muhammad found it impossiblr- 
to construct his religion without some com- 
promise wiih the popular form of idolati'y. 
It is a curious ciicumstance that so much of 
the zeal and bigotry of the Wahhabi puri- 
tans is directed against the shirk, or idolatry^ 
of the popular veneration for tombs and other 
objects of adoration, and yet they see no ob- 
jection to the adoration of the black stone, 
and those other strange and pecuhai customs 
■which form part of the ntos of the Hakkan 
pilgrimage. 

IDOLS. Arabic loasati p). 

ausan, also sanam, (/^), pi. asnitm, 
boih words being used in the Qur'an. Ten of 
the idols of ancient Arabia are mentioned by 
name in the Qur'an, viz. : — 

Surah iv. 62; “Hast thou not observed 
those to -whom a part of the Seriptwes hath 
been given? They believe in al-Jibt and 
and say of the infidels, ‘ These are 
guided in a. better path than those who hold 
the faith.’ ” 

Surah liii. 19 : “ Have ye considered at- Lat^ 
al-^Ozza, and Mnndt the third ? ” 

Surah Ixxi. 21 : “ They have plotted a great 
plot and said, “Ye shall surely not leave your 
gods : ye shall surely neither leave WaM, nor 
Suwa% nor nor Ya^uq, nor Nasr, and 

they led astrfty many.” 

Al-Jibt and at.-TdqkUt (the latter also men- 
tioned in Bui’ah ii. 257, 259) were, according to 
Jalalu 'd-din, two idols of the Quraish whom 
certain renegade Jews honoured in order |o 
please the Quraish. 

Al-Lat was the chief idol of the BanQ 
Saqif at a't-’Ta’if. The name appears to be 
the feminine of Allah, God. 

Ah‘ Ozza has been identified with V euus, but 
it w.as worshipped under the form of an acacia 
tree, and was the deity of the Ba»u Qh atafan 
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Manat a larg_e 
BMpped by the Baau ^uzaan an 

iAoIb Wadd- Simd‘, Yaghas, 
vS*" VncL tte commentators say, 

Ya‘uq, and Jya^, “ artiis oi eminence in 
were originally P their deaths 

the time of Adam, -who 

were worshipp®d ”the Banu Kalb 

Wadd was worshipped by the mn 
to th“ form of o m»n, sud w said to ha»o 

‘■'S^irrWalo deity of the Banu 
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“STSSiclsSrBSuS j. wi) 

‘nM woretaTto ““\Sfn 

and aaW to^bavobo^ 
originally brought fiom ^ 

SSa aS W af io Ob Mount al- 
P-tot tbente. 

the Prophet not being able J ^ 

Ind iBhmael, each with divmmg arrows in his 
statement, made by some 

IvSlllJ of Arabia AWat, which « strong 
of the existence of an idol called 
ll-Lat at that time as an object of woiship. 

(Herod, iii. 8.) [iDOtAiaT.] 

TDRiS ^ prophet men- 

tioS twioa .in 

in 

the Book ; t irily bo was ‘’““'“ ^Sy 

U, Prophet, and yre raised him to a iotiy 

^^Whxxi. 85; “And Ishmael, and Idris, 

j ■ TM ’1-kifl all steadfast in patience. 

^llWaii&wisaYS Idris was of the postenty 
of Shis (Seth), and a forefather of Koah, and 
Ms name was Ul^nukh (Enoch, Heb. 
Pf>m6sraUd\ He was called Idris ivom Jars, 
a to instruct,” from his knowled^ of 
JyjS,, and aurty portion, of 
script-axes were rerealed to Mm, He -wa 
the^rat person who learned to write, and 
Z wS the inwentor of the science of astro- 

aomy and arlthmetio. rTeij; i+ in 

VuBain savs. “In the Jawrin 'lUsul, it is 
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written that Idris was bom one hxmdred 
vears after the death of Adam. 

Tno Jalalan say the meaning of the words 
in the Qur’an, “ we raised him to a lofty place," 
in that he liveth either in the fourth heaven, 
or in the sixth or seventh heaven, or that ho 
was raised up from the dead and taken to 

^*The^ Kamalaii say, “ In the hook called the 
Rauzatu 'l-Akhdh, Ibn Jarir relates that Idris 
was the special friend of one of the angels 
of heaven, and that this angel took him up 
into the heavens, and when they arrived in 
the fourth heaven they met the Aa^l of 
Death The angel asked the Angel of Death 
how many years there were romaimng of the 
life of Idris: and the Angel of Death said, 

‘ Where is Idris, for I have received orders 
to bring death to him? ’ Idris then remamed 
in the fourth heaven, and he died in the wings 
of his angel friend who had taken him from 

^^Some of the Commontatoi’S think Idi’is and 
Eliiah aivas) are the same persons. But the 
accounts given seem to identify Mm with 
Enoch. 

‘iDir ’L-AZHA Vulg. 

^Id-uZuha, “ The feast of sacrifice. Called 
also Yaumu'n-Nahr ; Qnrbanjd-, BaqarahMd 
(i.e. the cow festival); and m Turk^ and 
k. . . p 7 oIhc, onlled the ‘Zaa 


from me ua« 

festival, or ai-'Ww 

It is celebrated on the tenth day of &u 
’l-Hiiiah, and is part of the rites of the 
Makkan pilgidmege, although it is o^serjed as 
well in all parts of Islam both day of 

sacrifice and as a gpat fostiva . It is founded 
on an injunction in the Qur an, &urah xxii. 

<■><> Q Q 

“ This do. And they who respect the sym- 
bols of Hod, perform an action wMch pro- 
ceedeth from piety of heart. 

“ Ye may obtain advantages from the came 
up to the sot time /or slaying them-, then, the 
place for sacrificing them le at the ancient 

“ And to every people have we appointed 
svmhols, that they may commemorate the 
n^e of God over the brute boasts which He 
hath provided for them. And your Hod is 
the one God- To Him, therefore, smTender 
vouxselvea : and hear thou .good tidings to 
those who hnmhlo themselves, _ 

« Whose hearts, when mention is made of 
God thriU with awe ; and to those who remaa 
SoadMst nnder all that befalloth them, and 
observe prayer, and give alms of that witb 
which wo have suppEed them. 

« And the camels have we appointed you 
for the sacrifice to God: nmj good have ye 
in them. Make mention, therefore, of the 
name of God over them m/mn F stay 
they stand in a rovf ; and when they are fallon 
over on their sides, eat of them, and feed h'm 
who is content and asMk imd 
asketh. Thus have We subjef^ed them to 
you, to tlie intent ye should be thaaktufi 
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"By no means can their flesh reaeh hnlo 
God, neither their blood; bul piet}* on your 
part I'eacheth Him Thiis li.tth Tlo subjected 
themto you, that yo miptht nmg.Tufy Godfor His 
guidance . mojeovor, iLunorinco glad tidings to 
those who do good deeda.'^ 

The inatilatioii of the aacrilico was as 
follows ; — A tew months after the Hijrah, or 
flight from Makkah. Muhammad, dwelhng lu 
al-Madlnah, ohseiwed that the Jews kept, on 
the tenth day of the seventh month, the great 
fast of the Atonemeni. A tradition reeoids 
that the Ih-ophet asked them why they kept 
this fast. He was informed that it was a 
memorial of the deliverance of Moses and the 
children of Israel from tbo hands of Pharaoh. 
“We have a greater right in Mose.s than 
they." stud Muhammad, so he fasted with the 
.l6^vs and commanded his followers to fast 
also. This was at the period of hi.s mission 
when Mtihammad was friendly with the Jews 
of al-Ma<lfnah, who occasionally came to hear 
him preach. The Pro]>hei also occasionally 
attended the synagogue. Then came the 
change of the QiUlah (rom Jerusalem to 
Makkah, for the Jews were not so ready to 
change their creed as Muhammad had at 
first hoped. In the second year of the Hijrah, 
Muhammad and his followers did not partiei- 
pate in the Jewish fast, for the Prophet now 
instituted the *Tdu l-Az'ha. The idolatrous 
Arabs had been in the habit of fnaking an 
annual pilgrimage to Makkah at this Hoa.son 
of the yeai'. The offering of animals in 
feaerilice formed a part of the concluding 
ceremony of that pilgiimage. That portion 
— the sacrifice oi animals — Muhammad 
adopted in the feast which now, at al- 
Madinah, he substituted for the Jewish fast. 
This was well calculated to attract the atten- 
tion of the Makkans and to gain the goodwill 
ot the Ara.l)s. Muhammad could not then 
make the pilgrimage to Makkah, for as yet 
there was a hostile feeling bet’ween the in- 
habitants of the two cities ; but on the tenth 
day of the month Zu ’1-Hijjjidi, at the very 
time when the Arabs at Makkah were engaged 
in sacrificing victims, Muhammad went forth 
from his house at al-Madiaah, and assembling 
bis followers instituted the ‘Idu l-Azha. Two 
s’oung kids were brought before him. One 
he sacrificed and said : “ 0 Lord I 1 sacrifice 
this tor my whole people, ajl those who beai' 
witness to Thy unity and to my mission. 
0 Lord I this is for Muhammad and for the 
family of Muhammad.” 

There is nothing in the Qur’an to oonneot 
this sacrifice with the history of Ishmael, but 
if is generally held by MuJiammadans to have 
been instituted in commemoration of Abra*- 
ham’s willingnes.s to offer up his son as a 
sacrifice. And Muhammadan writers gener- 
ally maintaia that the son was Ishmael and 
not Isaac, and that the sepae took place on 
Mormt Mina near Makkah, and not in the 
land of Moriah, as is stated in Genesis. 

.The following is the account given by Mu- 
hammadan writers. — ^“When Dmahim (the 
peace of God be upon him) founded Makkah, 
the Lord desired him to prepare a feast for 
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Him. Upon fbraMm’s (the friend of God) 
requesting to know what fle -wcnild have on 
the occasion, the Lord replied, ‘Offer up thy 
son Isma'iL’ Agjocably to God’.s esmmand 
he took Isma'il to the Ka‘bah to sacrifice 
him, and h.aving laid him down, ha made 
several ineffectual stroke.s on his tlu'oai with 
0 . knife, on which Ismadl observed, ‘Your 
eyes being uncovered, it is through pity and 
compassion for me you allow the knife to 
miss ; it would be better if you blindfolds*!! 
yourself with the end of your turban and 
then sacrificed me,’ Ibrahim’ acted upon his 
sou’.s suggestion and having repeated the 
words ‘ Bi-smi ’ildhi, allaku ufehar' (a>. ‘ In the, 
name of God’ God is great!'), he lirevr 
the knife across his son’s neck. In the mean- 
while, however, Gabriel had substituted a 
broad-tailed sheep for the youth Ismadl. and 
Ibrahim unfolding his eyes observed, to his 
surprise, the sheep slain, and his sou standing 
behind him.” (Sec Qisasu %Ambi\f5\) 

It is a notable fact that whilst Iiluliaminad 
professed to abrogate the Jewish ritual, and 
also ignored entirely the doctrine of tbe 
Atonement as taught in the Hew Testament, 
denying even tbe very fact of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, he made the ’* day of sacrifie^*^ 
the great central festival of his religion. 

There is a very remarkable Hadis, relatwl 
by ^Ayishah, who states that Muliamniad 
said, “Man hath not done anvdhing on the 
‘IduT-Azha more pleasing to Qod than spill- 
ing blood ; for verily the animal eacriticed 
will come, on the day of resurrection, with 
its horns, its hair, and its hoofs, and will 
make the scale of his (good) actions heavy. 
Verily its blood reaoheth the acceptance of 
God, before, it falleth upon the ground, , there- 
frjra be joyful in It.” (Mishkdi^ book. iv. 
ch, xlii. sec. fi.) 

Muhammad has thus become a witness to 
the doctrine of the Christian faith that “ with- 
out shedding of blood, there is no remission.” 
The animal sacrificed must be without blemish, 
and of full agej but it may be either a goat, 
a sheep, a cow, or a camel. 

The religious paid of the festival is observed 
as follows ; — The people assemble in the morn- 
ing for prayer, in the Ttlgah, or place erected 
outside the city for these special iestival 
prayers. The whole congregation then stand- 
ing in the naual order, the Imam takes his 
place in front of them and lead.s them in two 
rak‘ahs of prayer. After prayers the Imam 
ascends the mimbar or pulpit and delivers a 
Khntbah, or oration, on the subject of the 
f6.stival. 

We are indebted to Mr, Sell for the fol- 
lowing specimeu of* the Kbutbah : — 

"In the uame of God, the Gompassionate, 
the Merciful. 

" God is Great. There is no God hut God. 
God is Great I God is Great and worthy of 
ail praise. He is Holy. Day and night we 
should praise Him. He is vsdthout partner, 
without equal All praise be to Him. Holy 
is He, Who makes the yioh generous, Who 
provide.e the sacrifice for the wise. He is 
Great, without an equal All pr'aise be to 

25 
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Him. Listen ! I testify that there is no God 
but God. He is alone, without partner. This 
testimony is as bright as the early dawn, as 
brilliant as the glorious feast day. Muham- 
mad is His sarrant who delivered His moasage. 

On Muhammad, and on his family, and on his' 
Oompaniona may the peace of Gbd rest. On 
you who are present, 0 congregation of 
Muslimm, may the mercy of God for aver 
rest. 0 servants of God ! our first duty is to 
fear God and to he kind. God has said, ‘ I will 
be with thoao who fear Me and are kind.* 
“Know, 0 servants of God! that to rejoice 
on the feast day is the sign and mark of the 
pure and good. Exalted will be the rank of 
such in Paradise, especially on the day of 
resurrection will they obtain dignity and 
honour. Do not on this day foolish acta. It 
i.s no time for amusements and negligence. 
This is the day on which to utter the praises 
of God. Read the Kalimah, the Takhir and 
the Tamhid. This is a high festival season 
and the feast of sacrifice. Read now the 
Takbiru ’t'Tashriq. God is great! God is 
great 1 Thera is no God but God ! God is 
great ! God is great 1 All praise be to Him I 
From the morning of the ‘Ai-afah, after every 
farz rak‘ah, it is good for a person, to repeat 
the Takbiru ’t-Tashrlq. The woman before 
whom is a man as Imam, and the traveller 
whose Imam is a pennAuent resident , should 
also repeat this Takbir. It should he said at 
each Namaz until the §alata ’l-'Asr of the 
Feast day (10th), Some, however, aay that 
it should ba recited every day till the after- 
noon of the thirteenth day, as these are the 
days of the Tashriq. If the Imam forgets 
to recite, let not the worshippei' forget. 
Know, 0 believers, that eveiy free man who | 
is a ^aWb-i-Nisab should offer sacrifice on 
this day, provided that this sum is exclusive 
of his horse, his clothes, his tools, and his 
household goods and slaves. It is wajib for 
everyone to offer sacrifice for himself, but it 
is not a wajib order that ho should do it for 
his children. A goat, a ram, or a cow, should 
be offered in sacrifice for every seven persons. 
The victim must not be one-eyed, blind, lame, 
or very thin. 

“ If you ssorifiee a fat animal it will serve 
you well, and carry you across the Sirat. 
O Believers, thus said the Prophet, on whom 
be 'the mercy and peace of God, ‘Sacrifice 
the victim with your own hands, this was the 
Simnah of Ibrahim, on whom be peace.’ 

“in the Kitabu ^adi ’t-Taqwa it is said 
that, on the ‘Idu’l-Pitr and the ‘Idu U-Azha, 
four nq/i rak‘ahs should he said after the farz 
Namaz of the ‘Id. In the first rak'ah after 
the Suratu *1-Fgftihah recite the Suratu ’1-A‘la 
(Surah Ixxvii) ; in the second, the Suratu 'sh- 
Shams (Surah xei.) ; in the third, the Suratu 
’a-Zuha (Surah xciii.) ; in the fourth, the 
Suratu ’1-Ikhlas (cxii.). 

“ 0 Believers, if ye do so, God will pardon 
the sins of fifty years which are past and of 
fifty years to come. The reading of these 
Surahft is equal, as an act of merit, to the 
reading of all the books God has sent by Hie 
prophets. 


“ May God include us amongst those who 
are accepted by Him, who act according to 
the Law, whose desire will be granted at the 
Last Day, To all such there will be no fear 
in the Day of Resurrection ; no sorrow in the 
examination at the Day of Judgment. The 
best of all books is the Qur’an. 0 believers ! 
May God give to us and to you a blessing for 
ever, by the grace of the Noble Qur’an. May 
its verscj be our guide, and may its wise 
mention of God direct us aright. I desire 
that God may pardon all believers, male and 
female, the Muslimm and the Musiimat. 

0 believers, also seek for pardon. Truly God 
is the Forgiver, the Merciful, the Eternal 
King, the Compassionate, the Clement. 0 be- 
lievers, the Khutbah is over. Let all desire 
that on Muhammad Mustafa the mercy and 
peace of God may rest.” 

The Khutbah being ended, the people all 
return to their homes. The head of the 
family then takes a sheep, or a cow, or a 
goat, or camel, and turning its head towards 
MakkaEdjrj^ : 

“ In the name of the great God. 

Verily, my prayers, my sacrifice, my life, 
my death, belong to God, the Lord of the 
worlds. He has no partner ; that is what I 
am hidden : for I am first of those who are 
Muslim (i.e. resigiied).” 

And then he slays the animal. The flesh of 
the animal is then divided into three portions, 
one third being given to relations, one third 
to the poor, and the remaining third reserved 
for the family. Quite apart from its religious 
ceremonies, the festival is observed as a great 
time of rejoicing, and the holiday is kept for 
two or three days in a similar way to that of 
the minor festival or the ‘Idu T-Fitr. [hajj, 
ISHMABr., SACRIFICE.] 

I ‘IBTJ ’L-FITR m. 

“ The Festival of the Breaking of the Fast.” 
It is c&Ued also '■Idu Ramadan, the ‘Mu 
’?-§adaqah (Feast of Alms), and the ‘Idu 
?a^lr (Minor Festival). It commences as 
soon as the month’s fast in Ramazan is 
over, and consequently on the first day of the 
month of Shawwal. It la specially a feast of 
alms-giving. “Bring out your alms," said 
Ibn ‘Abbas, “for the Prophet has ordained 
this as a divine institution, one ^a‘ of barley 
or dates, or a half »$a* of wheat : this is for 
every person, free or bond, man or woman, 
old or young, to purify thy fast (*.s. the 
month’s fast just concluded) of any obscene 
language, and to give victuals to the poor.” 
(^Mishkat, book vi. oh. iii.) 

On this festival the people, having pre- 
viously distributed, the alms which are called 
the ^daqatu H-Fitr^ assemble in the vast 
assembly outside the city in the Idgah, and, 
being led by the Imam, recite two rak'ahs 
of prayer. After prayers the Imam ascends 
the mimharf or pulpit, and delivers the Mwi!- 
hah, or orafSon. Wo are indebted to Mr. Sell 
for the following specimen of one of these 
sermons - 

“ In the name of God, the Compassibnate, 
the Mereifttl. 
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“ Holy is God who has opened the door of 
mercy for those who fast, and in mercy and 
kindness has granted them the right of en- 
trance into heaven. God is greater than all. 
There is no God save Him. God is great! 
God is great! and worthy of praise. It is of 
His grace and favour that He rewards those 
who keep the fast. He has said : ‘ 1 wnll 
give in the future world houses and palaces, 
and many excellent blessings to those who 
fast. God is great I God is great I Hoty is 
He who 'certainly sent the Qur’an to our Pro- 
phet in the month of Ramazan, and who sends 
angols to grant peace to all true believers. 
God is great ! and worthy of all praise. Wo 
praise and thank Him for the ‘Idu ’1-Fitr, 
that great blessing ; and we testify that he- 
.side Him there is no God. He is alone. He 
has no partner. This witness which we give 
to His Unity will be a cause of our safety 
here, and finally gain us an entj-ance to Para- 
dise. Muhammad (on whom be the mercy 
and peace of God) and all famous prophets 
are His slaves. Ho is the Lord of genii and 
of men. B'rom Him comes mercy and peace 
upon Mnhammad and his family, so long as 
the world shall last. God is greater than all. 
There is none beside Him. God is great 1 
God is great ! and worthy of all praise, O 
company of Believers, 0 congregation of 
Muslims, the mercy 'of the True One is on 
yon. He says that this Feast day is a bless- 
ing to you, and a curse to the unbelievers. 
Your fasting will not^bo rewarded, and your 
prayers will be stayed in their flight to hea- 
ven until you have given the ^adaqah. 0 con- 
gregation of Believers, to give alms is to you 
a wajib duty. Give to the poor some mea- 
sures of grain or its money equivalent. Totir 
duty in Ramadan was to say the,Tarawilj 
prayers, to make supplication to God, to sit 
and meditate (i'tikaf) and to read the Qur’an. 
The religious duties of the first ten days of 
Ramadan gain the mercy of God, those of the 
second ten merit His pardon; whilst those of 
the last ten save those who do them from 
the punishment of hell. God has declared 
that Ramaijim is a noble month, for is not one 
of its nights, the Lailalu ’l-Qadr, better than a 
thousand months ? On- that night Gabriel 
and the angels descended from heaven : til! 
the morning breaks it is full of blessing. Its 
eloquent interpx'eter, and its clearest proof is 
the Qm-’an, the Word of God, most Gracious. 
Holy is God who says in the Qur’an : ‘ This 
is a guide for men, a distinguisher between 
right and wrong.’ 0 Believers, in such a 
month be present, obey the order of your 
God, and fast ; but let the sick and the tra- 
vellers substitute some other days on which 
to fast, so that no days he lost, and say : ‘ God 
is great 1 ’ and praise , Him. God has made 
the fast easy for you. 0 Believers, God will 
bless you and us by the grace of the Holy 
Qnr’Sn. Every verse of it is a benefit to us 
and fills us with wisdom. God is the Be- 
stower, the Holy King, the Munificent, the 
Kind, the Nourisher, the Merciful, the Cle- 
ment.” 

The Khuthah being ended, the whole con- 
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gregation raise their hands and offer a 7 nund- 
jat for the remission of sins, the recovery of 
the sick, increase of rain, abundance of corn, 
preservation from misfortune, and freedom 
from debt. The Imam then descends to the 
ground, and makes further supplication for 
the people, the congregation saying “ Amm ” 
at the end of each supplication. At the close 
of the service the members of the congrega- 
tion salute and embrace each other, and offer 
mutual congratulations, and then return |o 
their homes, and spend the rest of the day In 
feasting and merriment. 

Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali, in her Observahons 
on the Musalmans of India, says : — 

“ The assemblies of the ladies on this fes- 
tival are marked by all the amusements and 
indulgences they can possibly invent or enjoy 
in their secluded state. Some receiving, 
others paying visits in covered conveyances ; 
all domg honour to the day by wearing their 
best jewellery and mpst splendid dress. The 
Zananah rings with festive songs and loud 
music, the cheex-fnl meeting of friends, the 
distribution of presents i,o dependants, and re- 
membrances to the poor ; all is life and Joy, 
cheerful bustle and amusement, on this happy 
day of festival, when the good lady of the 
mansion sits in state to receive presents from 
inferiors and to grant proofs of her favour to 
others.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, vol. ii. 
p. 238, thus describes the ‘Ida 1-Fitr, as 
kept in Egypt : — 

“ Sbon after sunrise on the first day, the 
people having all dressed in new, or in their 
best clothes, the man assemble in the 
mosques, and perform the prayers of two 
rek’ahs, a Soonneh ordinance of the ’eed ; 
after which, the Khateeh delivers an exhorta- 
tion. Friends, meeting in the mosque, or in 
the street, or in each other’s houses, qpngra- 
tulate and embrace and kiss each other. They 
generally visit each other for this purpose. 
Some, even of the lower classes, dress them- 
selves entu-ely in a new suit of clothes, and 
almost everyone wears something new, if it be 
only a pair of shoes. The servant is presented 
with at least one new article of clothing by 
the master, and receives a few piasters from 
each of hia master’s friends, if they visit the 
bouse; of even goes to those friends to con- 
gratulate them, and receives his present ; if 
he have served a former master, he also visits 
him, and is in like manner rewarded for his 
trouble ; and sometimes he brings a present 
of a dish of sweet cakes, and obtains, in re- 
turn, money of twice the valup, or more. On 
the days of this ’eed, most of the people of 
Cairo eat salted fish, and thin, folded pan- 
cakes, and a kind of bun. Some families also 
prepare a dish consisting of stewed meat, 
with onions, and a quantity of treacle, vine- 
gar, and coarse flour ; and the master usually 
procures dried fruits, such as nuts, raisins, 
&o., for his family, Most of the shops in the 
metropolis axe closed, except those at which 
eatables and sherbet are sold; but the streets 
present a gay appearance, from the crowds 
of passengers in their holiday clothes 
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*• Uii oue or niore days of ttiis festival, some i 
or all of the memhevs of most families, bnt [ 
chiefly the women, visit the tombs of their | 
relatives. This they also do uii the occasion | 
of the other gi'and festival. [’tBU ’t,-akha .3 i 
T he visitors, or their servants, cann palm i 
ImaneheH, and sometimos sweet basil, to lay I 
upon the tomb which they go to visit. The j 
pabn-hranch is broken into several pieces, 
and these, or the leaves only, are placed on j 
the tomb. j 

‘‘Namerous gi'onps of vvomen are seen on i 
these occasions, bearing palm-branohes, on | 
their wciy to the cemeteries in the neighbour- i 
hood of the metropolis. They arc also pro- I 
vided, acoor’diug to their circumstances, with , [ 
cake.s, bread, dates, or some other kind of j 
food, to diatrihute to the poor who resort to 
the burial-ground on these days. Ronaetinies 
lcnt.s are pitched for them ; the tents aur- 
round the tomb which is the object of the 1 
visit. The visitors recite the Fat’hhah, or, j 
if (hoy can afford it, employ a person to recite I 
tirst the Soorat Ya’-Seen, or a larger portion I 
of the Kuran. Often a Ichutmeh (or recital of j 
the whole of the Quran) is perforuned at the ! 
tomhj or in the house, by several fickees. 
Than man generally return immafliatoly after 
these rites have been performed, and the frag- 
ments or leaves of the palm- branch laid on 
the tomb ; the women usually go to the tomb 
early in the morning, and do not return until 
the afternoon: some of them (but these are 
not generally esteemed women of correct 
conduct), if they have a tent, pass the night , 
iu it, and remain, until the end of the festi- ' 
val, or \tntil the afternoon of the following 
Friday; sc, too, do the women of a family ' 
possessed of a private, enclosed burial- ] 
ground, with a house within it, for there are i 
m^any such enclosures, and not a few with i 
houses for the accommodation of the females I 
in the midst of the public eometerics ol j 
Oairo, Intrigues are said to be not uneom- i 
mon with the females who spend the night m ' 
tents amohg the tombs. The great cemetery ’ 
of Bab en-Nusr, iu the desert tract imme- I 
diately on the north of the metropolis, pre- i 
senta a renaarkahlo scene on the two ’eads. . 
In a part next the city-gale from which the j 
burial-ground takes its name, iruiny swings ; 
and whirligigs are erected, and several large i 
tents, in some of which dancers, reciters of 1 
Aboo-Zoyd, and other perfoimera, amuse a i 
dense crowd of spectators; and throughout 1 
the burial-ground are seen numerous tents j 
fox* the reception of the visitoi-s of the tombs, j 
About two or three day.s after the ’eed above ! 
described, the ‘Ki&woli. or covering of the 
Kdaheh, which is soul .lunually with the 
great Oarfivan of pilgrims, is conveyed in pro- 
eossinn rfom the citadel of the metropolis, j 
yrhere it is manufactured at the SooJtan’s | 
expense, to the mosxjue of the Hhasaneyti, 1 
to be sewed fcogother and lined. preparaliVely ' 
to the approaching pilgrimage." Okiswah.!* I 

The visiting of tombs on the occasion of 
the two festivals is not a custom in India. 

It is generally done in the MahaiTam, both ' 
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‘IFFAH (tos). “Chastity, conti- 

nence, purity.” “ those who tire 

chaste,” 

‘IFRIT A deiuori, or class 

of demons, mentioned in the Qur'an (Surah 
xxvii. 39). They are said to be giuntX and 
vex-y malicious. The ghosts of the wicked 
dead jii-e sometimes called by thiv name. 
[oxiNii.] 

IFTAR (;^^). lit. “Breaking.” 

Breaking the month’s fast on the evening qf 
the ‘Idxx ’l-Fitr, that is, at the first sight of 
the new moon, attor sun.$ei. It is also used 
for breaking the fast every evening after sun- 
set durin,g the month of Eamaaan. It is, ac- 
cox'ding to tho example of the Prophet, to 
break the fast by eating either dates or salt. 

IHDAl) (aW\). The period of 

mouiming observed by a xvjflow for her bus 
band, namely, four months and ten day.?, 
[mooknino.J 

IHLAL lit. “ Raising the 

voice.” A ternx used for the Talbiyali. 
[taubivah.] 

IHRAM “ Prohibit. 

iiig.” Tlie pilginm's dress, and also the state 
in which the pilgrim is hold to be from the 
time he assumes this distinctive garb until 
he lay.s it aside. It consials of (wo new 
white cotton cloths, each six foot long by 
three and a half broad. One of these sheets, 
termed ridS' is thi’own over the bark, and, 
exposing the arm and shoulder, is knotted at 
tho right side in the stylo called wishuk 
The other, called izdr, is wrapped round the 
loins from the waist to the knee, and knotted 
01 tucked in at the middle. 

In the state of ihrani, tho pilgrim ts for- 
bidden tlie following actions : connection with 
or kissing women, covering the face, por- 
fiiiues. hunting or staying animals, anoint- 
ing the head with oil, cutting the board or 
shaving tho head, colouring (ihe clothes, wash- 
ing the head or board wit;h mai’sh mallows, 
cutting the nails, plucking a hlatle of grass, 
cutting a greon tree. But although tbe pil- 
grim is not allowed to hpni ov slay anhnaifij 
he may kill [the followhig noxious creatures; 
a lion. 8 biting dog, a snake or scorpion, a 
crow, a kite, and a r«t. For each offence 
against the rules of ihrSm, special sacriffees 
are ordained, according to the offence, 

ms AN Lit “To confer 

favours, or to perform an action in a perfect 
maruicr." A term used in the Traditions for 
the sincere worship of God. Muhanainad 
said I^urt was “ both to worship God »» if 
thou sawest Him. and to remember that; God 
seest thee.” {Mtshhat, book i. ch. i. pt. 1.; 
Tbe word is used in this sense by the Sffff 
mystics, (^Ahdu ’r-Eawaq's Diet, of SSff- 
Term.) 

IJJ^AH Ml “ Reeping a 

wife secluded ” A legal term ioc a married 
man. (HidSauah. voL ii. n. 49 A 
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UiSARU’L-HAJJ The 

hindering of the Pilgrimage. For example : 
If a pilgrim be stopped on his way by any 
unforeseen circumstance, such as sickness or 
accident, he is I'equii-ed to send an animal to 
he saoriticed at the Sacred City. {ELiddynh, 
Arabic od., voL i. p. 1S4.) This injunction is 
formded upon the teaching of the Qm-’an, 
Surah it. 1§2. And if he be prevented, then 
send whatever offering shall be easiest; .and 
shave not yow heads until the offering reach 
the place of sacrifice. But whoever among 
you is sick, or hath an ailment of the headj 
must expiate by fasting, or alms, or a victina 
for .sneiifieo. And when ye are secure (from 
brndrances) then he who delights in the visi- 
tation (^Vnirak) of the holy place until the 
Pilgrimage, shall bring whatever offering shall 
be the easiest. But he who hath nothing to 
offer shall fast three days in the Pilgrimage 
and seven days when ye return : thev shall 
i-e ten days in all.” 

IHTIE: AR ( \ ) .' Hoarding up 

grain with the object of raising the price. 
Used for monopoly of all kinds. Abu Ham- 
fah restricts its use to a monopoly of the 
necossarios of life. Jt is strictly forbidden 
by Muhammad, who is related to have said: 
‘‘ Whoever monopoUseth is a sinner ” ; ‘‘ Those 
who bring grain to a city to sell at a cheap 
rate are blessed, and they who keep it back 
in order to sell at a high rate are cursed.” 
{Mishkdt, book xii. ch. viii.) 

IHTILAM Polhitio ^noc- 

turna : after which giusl, or legal bathing, is 
absolutely rieco.ssary. [fukipication.J 

IHTIMAM “ Superin- 

tendence ; care.” The trust or jurisdiction of 
a landowner over certain portions of land. 

IHYAU ’L-MAWAT 

Lit. “ The revival of dead lands," A legal 
term for the cultivation ot wastes. 

IH.SAR A summons citing 

to appear before a Qtlvd or .fudge. 

I Jab (vWy^)- The first proposal 
made by one of the parties in negociating or 
concluding a bargain, [mabriage.] 

IJ ABAH Price, hire, wages, 

rent, profit, emolument, according to the sub- 
ject to which It applies, [jube.] 

IJMA' The third founda- 

tion of Islam. It literally means “ collecting,” 
or “assembling," and in Muslim divinity it 
expresses the unanimous consent of the Mtij- 
tahidCm (learned doctors) 5 or, as we should 
o&ll it, “the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.” A Mujtahid is a Mixslim divine pi 
the highest degree of learning, a title usually 
conferred by Muslim auilers. fMnJ'rA^cro.l 
There are three foundation') of .[jiitSf) ( 1 ) 
Itt{fd<jf-i~Qa%dI, unenimous consent expressed 
in declaration of opinion) ( 2 ) 

€x pressed in unanimity of praefihe} (3) 
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' i-Saiuiu when the majority of the Mujtahidun 
i signified thoir tacit assent to the opinions of 
the minoiity by *• ii/ence” or non-mterferenee. 
j The Mujtahidun capable of making Jpnd' 
j mnst^ be •* men of learning and piety, not 
I beraiics, nor fools, but men of judgment.” 

' There is great diversity of opinion aS to np 
i to what period in the history of Islam rjmd* 

I can be accepted. Rome doctors assert that 
j only_the [Jmdt of the M’tjtahidun who were 
I Aihab (comx>anions ) • others, that of those 
■ who were not, only “ compfiaions ” but “ de- 
I scendanta” of the “Prophet,” c-an be ae- 
I cepted; whilst others accept the Jjmd‘ of the 
, An^iiiS (helpers)} and of the Muhtijii m (fugi- 
I tives), who were dwellers in al-Madixiah with 
1 Muhammad. The majority onearned Muslim 
' divines, however, appear to think that //Van* 
may be coilertcd iu every age, although they 
I .admit that, owing to the numerous divisions 
j which have ai'iseii amoggst Muhammadans, 
j it has not been possible since the d,iys of the 
, Taka'- u ‘l-Tdki'tn (i.c, the followers of the 
j followers of the ConipaniousV 
I The iollovjng is cciisiiliTcd to be the rela- 
j live value of Ijmff ; — 

I That ot the A^lidh (companions) is equal 
to Hadis Mutatvatir, That which was de- 
cided afterwards, but in accordance with the 
unanimous opinion of the Ashab, is equal to 
Hadis-i - Khcrbar - i ■ Mashhni\ and that upon 
i which there was diversity of opinion amongst 
j the Ashah, but huB since been decided by. the 
I later Mujtahidun is equal to Hadis- i-K/iabm'-i- 
Wd^td. (See Syud Ahmad Klhans Essay.) 
j Some European writers confuse the term 
_ fima* with Jjtihdd. But Ijiihud is the de- 
I duction made by a single Mujtahid. whilst 
i Fjmat is the collective opinion of a council of 
I Mujtahidun, or enlightened doctors. 

Amongst the Shi'nhs there are still Muj- 
' tahidun whose I^'md^ is accepted, but the 
I Sunnis h.uve four oitihcdox schools of in- 
I terpretatlon, named .after their respective 
I Xouaders — Hanaff. Shafari, Malaki, and Ham- 
i ball. The Wahhabis for the most part reject 
I IJmd‘ collected after the death of tho 
Uompaniens.” 

! It will be easily understood whnt a fruitful 
source of reb’gious dissension and sectarian 
! strife this fchii’d foundation of the rule of 
< faitb is Invidad as the Christian Church is 
i by its numerous sects, it will compare fa- 
vourably with Muhammadanisin even in this 
• respect. Muhammad, it is related, prophesied 
i that, aa the Jewibh Ohnreh had been divided 
1 into seventy-one sects. 1 and the rhri,?ti 0 niS 
j into sovcnty-two ! so his followers would be 
divided into seventy-three sects I But every 
Muslim historian is obliged to admit that 
i they have far exceeded the limits of Mu- 
I hammad's prophecy; for, according to 'Abdu 
I 'l-Qndir al-Jilani, there are at least 150. 

; UTIHAI) Lit “JBxer- 

I tion." The logical deduetion on a legal or 
i theological qaestion by a Mnjtahul ©r learned 
' Httd enlightened doctor, as cliatingniehed from 
‘ Ijmit, which is the coUeelive opinion of & 
council of divines. 
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This method of attaining to a cei’tain degree 
of authority in searching into the principles 
of ■jurisprudence is sanctioned by the Tra- 
ditions : — 

“ The Prophet -wiahed to send a man named 
Mu'az to al'Yaman to receive some money col- 
lected foi^ alms, which he was then to clis'tii- 
bute to the poor. On appointing him he said ; 

‘ 0 Mu'aK, by what rule will you act f ’ Tie 
replied, * By the Law of tho Qur’an." ‘ But 
if you find* no direction therein?’ ‘Then I 
wiil act according to the Sunnah of the 
Prophet.’ ‘ But what if that fails ? ’ ‘ Then 

I will make an Ijtihdd, and act on that.’ The 
Prophet raised his hands and said, ' Praise 
he to God who guides the messenger of His 
Prophet in what Ho pleases.’ ” 

The gro’vvth of this .system of divinity is 
traced by a Sunni wx-itor, Mirza Qasini Beg, 
Professor in the University of St. Petersburg 
(extracts from which are given in Sell’s Ffrith 
of Islam), as follow's : — 

1. God, the only legislator, has shown the 
way of felicity to tho people whom He has 
chosen, and in order to enable them to walk 
in that w’ay He has shown to them the pre- 
cepts which are found partly in the eternal 
Qur’an, and partly in the sayings of the 
Px-opliet transmitted to posterity by Iho Com- 
panions and preserved in the Sunnab. That 
way is called tho Sharhah (law). Tho rales 
thereof are called A]akamJ(commandmants). 

2. The Qur’^ and the Suunah, which since 
their manifestation are the primitive sources 
of the orders of the Law, form two branches 
of study, viz. ‘Ilm-i-Tafsir, or the interpreta- 
tion of the Qur’an, and ‘Ilm-i-^adis, or the 
study of Tradition. 

8. ‘ah the orders of the Law have regard 
either to the actions {Din), or to the belief 
(hndn) of the faithful (MukaKif). 

4. As the Qur’an and the Suunah are the 
principal sources from whence tho precepts 
of the Shari'ah have been drawn, so the rules 
leoognised as tho principal elements of actual 
jurisprudence are the subject of ‘Hm-i-Fiqh, 
or tbe science of Law, 

Fiqh in its root signifies conception, com- 
piehension.” Thus Muhammad prayed for 
Ibn Mas‘ud : “ May God make him compre- 
hend (Faqqalia-hi), and make him know tbe 
interpretation of the Qxir’an.’' Muhammad in 
his quality of J udge and chief of tho Believers 
decided, without appeal or contradiction, all 
the affairs of the people. His sayings served 
as a guide to the Oompanions. After the 
death of the Prophet the first Klialifahs acted 
on the authority of the Tradition.s. Mean- 
while tho Qur’an and the Sunnahjthe principal 
elements of religion and legislation, became 
little by little the subject of controversy. 
It was then that men applied themselve-s 
vigorously to the task of learning by heart 
the Quran and the Traditions, and then that 
jurisprudonee became a separate science. No 
science had as yet been systematically taitght, 
and tho early Musalmans did not possess 
hooka wHoh would serve for such teaching. 
A change soon, however, took place. In tho 
v«ar in which the great Juiisoonsult ol Syria 


died (A.H. 80), Nu'man ibn Sabit, surnamed 
Abu Hanlfah, was born. Ho is the most 
celebrated of the founders of the schools of 
jurisprudence, a science which ranks first in 
all Muslim sects of learning. Until that time 
and for thirty years later the learned doctors 
had all their knowledge by heart, and those 
who poaaossrd good memories were highly 
esteemed. Many of them knew by heart the 
whole Qur’an with the comnients m-ade on it 
by tho Prophet and by tho Companions ; they 
also hnow' the Traditions and their explana- 
tions, and all the commands which proceed 
from the Qur’an and the Sunnah. finch men 
enjoyed the right of Mujtahidun. They 
transmitted their knowledge to their scholars 
orally. It was not till towards the middle of 
the second centm-y of the Ilijrah that treatises 
on tho different branches of tho Law wore 
wxittou, after which six schools (Mazhahs) of 
jux'isprudonco wore formed. Tho f oxnjders (all 
Imams (vf the first class) wore Abu Hanifah, 
the Imamu ’l-A'zam or greatest Imam (a.h. 
150), Sufyan as-Sanri (a.h, 161), Malik (a.h. 
179), ash-Shafi‘i (a.h. 204), Ibn Hanbal (a.h. 
241), and the luxam Dawiid az-IgMiiri (a.h. 
270). The two sects founded by as-^auri and 
az-^ahirl became extinct in the eighth cen- 
tuiy of the Ilijrah. Tho other four still remain. 
These men venerated one another. The 
younger ones speak with great respect of the 
elder. Thns ash-Shafi‘i says: “No one in 
the world was so well versed in jurisprudence 
.as Abu Ilanifah was, and ho who has read 
neither hia works nor those of his disciples 
laxowH nothing of jurisprudence.” Ibu Hanbal, 
when sick, wore a shirt which had belonged to 
ash-Shafih, in order that he might ho cured 
of his malady ; but all thi.s did not prevent 
them starting schools of their owm, for the 
right of Ij’ithdd is granted to those who are 
real Mujtahidun. ' 

There are three degrees of fjtihddi 

1. Ijhliad/Vsk-Shar^f&bBolntii independence 
in legislatuni. 

2. Ijtihddfl 'l-Mazhab, authority hi the ju- 
dicial systems founded by the Mujtahidun of 
tho first class, 

3. Tjtihdd fVl'MasSil, authority in cases 
which have not been decided by the authors 
of tho four systems of jurisprudence. 

The first is called a complete and absolute 
authority, the second relative, the third 
special. 

(1) Jjtihdd ft ^sh‘ShaT\ 

^ Absolute independence in legislation is the 
gift pf God. He to whom it is given -when 
seeking to discover the meaning ol the Divine 
Law is not bound to follow any other teacher. 
He can use his own judgment. This gift was 
bestowed on the jurisconsults of the first, and 
to some of tho second and third centuries. 
The Companions, however, ■who were closely 
connected with the Prophet^ having trans- 
mitted immodiktely to their posterity the 
treasures of legislation, are looked upon as 
Mujtahidun of much higher authority than 
those of the second and third centuries. Thus 
Abu Hanifah says : “ That which comes to us 
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from tKe Companions is on our head and eyes 
{Le. to be received with respect) : as to that 
which comes from the Tabi'un, they are men 
and W6 are men.” 

Since the time of the Tabi'un this degree 
of Mujtahidhas only been conferred on the 
six great Imams before mentioned. Theoreti- 
cally any Muslim can attain to this degree, but 
it is one of the principles of jurisprudence 
that the confirmation of this rank is depen- 
dent on many conditions, and so no one now 
gains the honour. These conditions are • 

1. The knowledge of the Qur’an and all 
that is related to it; that is to say, a com- 
plete knowledge of Ai'abic lileratm-e, a pro- 
found acquaintance with the orders of the 
Qur’an and ail their sub-divisions, their 
relationship to each other and their connec- 
tion with the orders of the Suimah. The 
candidate should know when and why each 
verse of the Qur’an was written, he should 
have a perfect acquaintance with the literal 
meaning of the words, the speciality or gene- 
rality of each clause, the abrogating and 
abrogated sentences. He should he able to 
make clear the meaning of the “ obscure ” 
passages (^Mutashabih), to discriminate be- 
tween the literal and the allegorical, the 
universal and the particular. 

2. He must know the Qur’an by heart with 
all the Traditions and explanations. 

S. He must have a pei-fect knowledge of 
the Traditions, or at least of three thousand 
of them. 

He must know their source, history, ob- 
ject, and their connection with the laws of the 
Qur’an. He should know by heart the most 
important Traditions. 

4. A pious and austere Ivfo. 

5. A profouhd knowledge of all the sciences 
of the Law. 

Should auyone now aspire to such a 
degree another condition would be added, 
viz. : — 

6. A complete knowledge of the four schools 
of jurisprudence. 

The obstacles, then, are almost insurmount- 
able. On the one hand, there is the severity 
of the ‘IJlama’, which requires from the can- 
didate things almost impossible ; on the other, 
there is the attachment of the ‘XJlama’to their 
own Imams, for should such a man arise no 
one is bound now to listen to him. The Imam 
Ibn Hanbal said : “ Draw your knowledge 
from whence the Imams drew theirs, and do 
not content yourself with following others, for 
that is certainly hlindneas of sight.” Thus 
the schools of the four Imams remain intact 
after a thousand years have passed, and so 
the ‘Ulama’ recognise since the, time of these 
Imams no MujtaMd of the first degree. Ibn 
Hanbal was the last. 

The rights of the man who attained to this 
degree were very important. He was not 
bound to be a disciple of another, he was a 
mediator between the Law and his followers, 
for whom he established a system of legisla- 
tion, without anyone having the right’ to 
make any objection. He had the right to j 
explain the Qur’an, the Sunnah, and the i 


IjmS.', according as he understood them. He 
used the Prophet’s words, whilst his disciples 
only used his. Should a disciple find some 
discrepancy between a decision of his own 
Imam and the Qm''an or Traditions, he must 
abide by the decision of the Itoam. The Law 
does not permit him to interpret after his own 
fashion. When once the disciple has entered 
the sect of one Imam he cannot leave it and 
join another. He loses the right of private 
judgment, for only a Mujtahid of the first 
class can dispute the decision of one of the 
Imams. Theoretically, snob Mujtahidfin may 
still arise ; hut, as we have already shown, 
practically they do not. 

(2.) Ijtihadfi 'l-Ma^Tiab. 

This degree has been gi'anted to the imme- 
diate disciples of the great Imams who have 
elaborated the systems of theii- masters. They 
enjoyed the special consideration of the con- 
temporary ‘Ulama’, and of their respective 
Imams who in some cases have allowed them 
to retain their own opinion. The most famous 
of these men are the two disciples of Abu 
Hanifah, Abu Yusuf, and Muhammad ibn 
al-Hasan. In a secondary matter their opinion 
carries great weight. It is laid down as a 
rule that a Mufti may follow the unanimous 
opinion of these two even when it goes against 
that of Abu Hanifah. 

(3.) Ijtihad f% H-MasSiL 

This is the d^roe of special independence. 
The candidates for it should have a perfect 
knowledge of, all the branches of juriapru- 
denoe according to the four schools of the 
Arabic language and literature. They can 
solve cases which come before them, giving 
reasons for their judgment, or decide on eases 
which have not been settled by previous Muj- 
tahidun; but in either case their decisions 
must alwaj’^s be in absolute accordance with 
the opinions of the Mujtahidfin of the first and 
second classes, and with the principles which 
guided them. Many of these men attained great 
celebrity during their lifetime, but to most 
of them this rank is not accorded till after 
their death.' Since their Imam QazIEhan died 
(iuH. 592), no one has been recognised by the 
Sunnis as a Mujtahid even of the third class. 

There are three other inferior classes of 
jurists, called Muqallidiin, or followers of the 
Mujtahidfla ; but all that the highest in rank 
amongst them can do is to explain obscure 
passages in the writings of the older juriscon- 
sults. By some of the ‘Ulama’ they are con- 
sidered to be equal to the Mujtahidfin of the 
third class. If there are several conflicting 
legal opinions on any point, they can select 
one opinion on which to base their decision. 
This a mere Qazi cannot do. In such a case 
he would have to refer to these men or to 
their writings for guidance. They seem to 
have written commentaries on the legal ws- 
tems without originating anything new. The 
author of the Hid&yah, who lived at the end 
of the sixth century, was a Muqalhd, 

ISSIilS Idt. « Sincerity.”- 

(1) A theological term, implying that a Mus- 
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!im pcrfornib liis i-ehgions acts >Q tVie sight of 
G-oil alonej and not to bo seen of men. (2) 
Al-tkhlns, the title of the cxnlh Surah of the 
Our'an. A eiiaptev which occurs in the daily 
player, and reads thus : — 

“ Say A He is God alono ! 

(«ocl the Eternal ! 

lie begets not, and is not begotten! 

Nor is thoro anyono like unto him ! ’ " 

Professor Pjihner says this chapter is 
generally known a.s “ clearing one- 

self,” i.e. of belief m any but one God. 

IKE AH [compulsion.] 

‘IKBIMAH (^•^). TAK “Alien 
pigeon.” The son of Abu Jahl Ibn Hisham. 
A “ companion ” of the Prophet. He em- 
braced Islam after the linal taking of Mak- 
kah. For some years he and his father, 
Ahh Jahl, were detoitniued opponents of 
Islam. lie was one of the heroes of the 
Quraish at the battle of Bsdr, and com- 
manded the left wmg of the Quraish army 
id Xihud. He opposed the Prophet’s advance 
on Makkah, and on defeat fled lo Jiddah, 
intending to escape to Africa, but he was 
br ought back, by his wife to Makkah, and 
reeeived pardon from Muhammad, and em- 
braced Islam. He hecamo- one of Abu Baki’^ei 
generals, and died in his reign 

‘lEElMAH AM ‘Abdi 

'Uah ‘Ikrimah ibn ‘Abdi ’Uiih, was a slave 
belonging io Ibu ‘Abbas. His master took 
great pains to teach him the Qur’an and the 
Traditions, and consequently he is known as 
a traditionist of some note. His muster, Ibn 
‘AbbaSj died without giving him his liberty, 
and ‘All Iho sou ot Ibn ‘Abbiis sold him to 
Khalid ihn Yar.id for four thousand dinars. 
But ‘Ikriniah wont to *Ali and said, ■‘Y'ou 
have sold your father’.s learning foj‘ four thou- 
sand dinare ! ’’ Ujjonthis, ‘All being ashamed, 
obtained Khalid’s consent to annul the bargain, 
and be granted ‘Ihrimah hi.s libei‘ty. lie died 
A.H. 107 (A.r>. 725), aged 84. 

ILA’ (e5^^). .A form of divorce in 
which a ifimn makes a vow that he will ziot 
have enunection with his wife for not loss 
than four months and observes it iuvio- 
iate. The divorce is therebv' effected ipso 
/urto, without a debree of sepaz-aliou from the 
judgei See Qur’an, Sffratxi 'l-Baqarah, ii, 226 ; 
“ Those' who swear off from their wciraen, 
they must wait foUi mouths ; but it they 
bicak their vow, God is forgiving and merer- 
fnl.” 

Sukiman ibn Tasar say.s : “ I was in com- 
pany with about ton of the Prophot’a Com- 
panions, and every one said, ‘A man who 
swears that he will not go near his wife for 
fbuv mouths shall be imprisoned until he 
return- to her, or ho shall divorce her.”’ 
{Mishkat\ book xiii. ch, xiii.) 

ILAH object of worsMp 

or adoratiou-, i.r. a god, or 'deity. The teim 
Itl&hf “God/’ being Il&i with the definite 

^-•- 1 - r u « the God." 


ILAHl Prom im, “God.” 

(1) That which is divine, e,.g. ad-dhuj, 'l~fUM 
the divine religion. (2) llnhi i.s also used tor 
ijui era instituted by the Emperor Akbar. 
j commencing with the lirst yeai" of hia reign, 

I A.H. 963, A.i). 16oo. Although fouqd/onthe 
I corns of Akbar and his immediate sue- 
I cessors, it never obtained currency, and is 
j now obsolete. 

j L‘LAN (pM). Publishing the 

I notice of marriage by bonding mcHsengers to 
1 the houses of triencls. A custom which is 
founded upon the expres.s mjanotiou ol the 
j Prophet, as reported by ‘Ayishah : •' Give 
\ notice of marriagos, pt'i'fonn them in mosques, 
and beat dnuiiB for Ihoni." book 

j xiii. cb, iv. pi. 2.) 

j ILHAM [TNSPirtATioN.l 

I al-ILHAMU ’R-EABBlEi 

1 [IWBPIHATION.J 

I ILLEGITIMATE OHILDEEN. 

, An illegitimate child, Arabir wnfadu’z-mma' 

I has logo by no faiher.'and a pu- 

I tative father is, thereioro, excluded from the 
1 custody of such n child. The child only'ifij. 
t horits from its mother and the mother’s 
} relations, who in return inherit from hint. 

I (fl'agore Laio LerJm-ys. 187S, pp. 12H, 488.) 

i ‘ILLTyiTH The seventh 

stage of celestial blias. Also the register in 
' which the good deeds of Muslimh are said to 
' bo writlon. See Shratu ’t-Tat(fii, Ixxxiii. 18 ! 
j “ The rog'istor of tho righteous is m Tlllyun." 
Sec also A/vs/iZw<, book v. ch ili. pt. 3: “Tho 
angels follow it (tho .soul) through each 
j heaven, and the angels of one region pass it 
> on to the next until it reaches tho seventh 
heaven, when God says, ‘ Write Ihe name of 
my servant in ^lUhjiin, and return him to the 
eai'tli, that is, to his body which is bmded in 
the earth.’’ 

HLM (^x^). LiL “To know; 

I knowledge.” In Muslim theology, tho word 
{ '■Ifm is always^ tused for religiouH knowledge. 

‘Ahfiu '1-HaqT says it is tho knowledge of re- 
I Ugion as expressed in “ the Book ’’ (Qur’an) luwl 
! the “Bunnah" (Ti'fidiUons). ipzd is of (wo 
j kinds, ‘ I (mu 'l-Mahai(iy elementary knowledge, 
' or that volating to the wm-ds and .sentences 
* of the Qiu’’an and Hadis ; ajid ‘///ww- V.M«* 
; tfdhid, perfected knowledge, or that relating 
to faith and works, as taught in the Qw’an 
1 and Hadifl. There i,s al.so ‘•Jhnv H~Mukii 
shafah, revealed knowledge, oi that scoret 
knowledge, or light, which .shines into the 
heai't of the pious Muslim, whereby he bc- 
opmoH enlightened as to the truths of religion. 
This spiritual knowledge is also called 
'L’Haqtqah^ or the knowledge of the truth. H 
is related (Mishkiti, book ii- ch. i. Arabic ed.) 
tlut the Prophot said ‘Ilm is of three kinds, 
visi. Agiitu 'l-Muhhitm, SmnutuU-QAm, and 
Fartj^atu and that whatever is be- 

yond these three is not necessai'y. The 
learned doctors explain these terms as fol- 
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lows. Ayatu'l-Mulikatn,ih.& eataLlisUed text 
or verses ot the Qur’an ; Suntiatu l^Qa'inl, 
the correct A^iadis or Traditions ; and Fan- 
zutu ^l-*Adil, the lawful interpretation of the 
Qur’an and the Traditions. 

The acquisition and the imparting of reli- 
gious knowledge is very highly commended 
by Muhammad (see Mishhdtu ’1-Ma‘tdbiit. in 
loro ) : — 

“ The desire of knowledge is a divine com- 
mandment for every Muslim, and to instruct 
in knowledge those who are unworthy of it, 
is like putting pearls, jewels, and gold on the 
necks of swine.” 

“ Whoever is asked about the knowledge 
which he hath, and oonoealeth it, will be 
reined with a bridle of fire on the Day of 
Resurrection.” 

There are two avaricious persons that are 
never satisfied : one of them in knowledge, the 
more he attains the more he desires ; the 
other of the world, with the things of which 
he is never satisfied.” 

“ That person who will pursue the road of 
knowledge, God will direct him to the road of 
Paradise ; and verily the angels spread their 
arms to receive him that aeeketh after know- 
ledge . oknd everything in heaven and earth 
will ask grace for him. Verily the supe- 
riority of a learned man ever a worshipper 
is like that of the full moon over all 'the stars,” 

‘ILMU’L-ADAB The 

science of Philology. In Jfdjjz Khalfah. 
Lexicon, vol. i. p. 215, quoted by Lane, it is 
“the science by which one guards against 
error in the language of the Arabs, with 
respect to words and with respect to writing. ” 

The soionoe of polite writing is classed 
under i welve heads : l,iuglLah, lexicology ; 2, 
sarf, accidence ; 3, ishtiqaq, derivation ; 4, 
nahw^ syntax ; 5, ma‘dni, sense or meaning ; 6, 
7, ‘aruz, prosody; 8, qdfiyah, 
rh 3 nae; 9, ranmu d-hhxztt, caligraphy ; 10, qarz- 
mh -shi^r, versification ; 11, inshffu ’n-nmr, 
prose composil.ioii • 12, muhdzarah, dictation. 
These seotions are regarded as distinct sciences. 

*ILMU ’L-AKHLAQ ^). 

Ethics; morals. The beet-known works on 
the subject are the Persian works — the 
Akhluq -i- Jaldli, by Faqir Jani Muham- 
mad, A. a. 008 which lias Imen translated' 
into English) with references and notes, by 
W. F. Thompson. Esq. (London, 1839); the 
Akhl5q4-Nttnipl by Nasiru ’d-din at-Tusi, 
A.ri. 872 ; and the Akbldq4~Mulisini by th» 
Maufawi Husain al-Kashifi ('H^usairi the com- 
mentator), A.H 910. 

^ILMB 'L-AETAF 

The science of divining by the shoulder- 
blades of sheeq It was the custom of tbs 
ancient Arabs to place the shoulder-bone of 
a sheep In tbs sun, and to examine it, and 
so divine by its marks future events, in the 
same way as by the science of palmistry. 
{Kashfti^Xr^mm^ in loco.-) 

‘ILMU ’Ii..‘AQA’ID ^n). 

[ JLaiU ‘n-KAXAJrf.] 


‘ILMU 'L-ASMl^ (»UwSt ^). The 

knowledge of the names, titles, or attributos 
of God. [god. zxkr, svpmm] 

‘ILMU ’L-BlTIF ^). The 

mystic science ; the ‘same as Tasawwiil 
[SOTnSM.j 

/ILMU’L-FALAK(^\ ^). Thy 

science of Astronomy. Aooordingto the Mu- 
hammadans the earth is the centra of the 
astronomical system. The seven planets, 

1 which are called the nujwnu 's-saiyardt or 
vrandering stars, as distinguished from fixed 
stars, arc 1, QaMar, Moon; 2, ‘£7tdria, Mer- 
enry j 3, Zuhrah, Venus ; 4, Shams, Sun ; 5, 
Mnrlkh, Mars ; 6, Mushtari, Jupiter ; 7, Zuhtcil, 
Saturn, 

The Arabi.m arrangement of the planets is 
that of Ptoieroy, who plaped the earth in the 
centre of the universe, and nearest to it the 
moon, whose s 3 Tiodio revolution is the shortest 
of all, being performed in 29^ days, hloxt to 
the moon he placed Mercury, who returns to 
his conjunctions in 116 days. After Mercury 
followed Venus, whose periodic time is 684 
days. Beyond Venus he placed the sun, then 
Mars, next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn; beyond 
which arc the fixed stars 

The signs of trim zodiac (mintaqatu 'i-buruj) 
are called: i, Hunal, Bam; 2, Bauv, Bull; 
3, Jaiizd’, Twins ; 4, Snratdn, Crab ; 5, Asa/1, 
Lion ; G, Snnbalah (lit. an ear of com). Virgin : 
7, Mimn, Scales ; 8, '■Aqrab, Scorpion ; 9, Qa«» 
(bow) Archer; 10, Jody (fae-goat), Capiiooru 
11, Daltv' (watering-pot), Aquarius ; 12. fiui 
Pish. 

‘ILMU ’L-UAEA’X?' C^\/\ 

The law of inhent.ance [inhbjkitancb.] 

‘ILMU ’L-UIQH ^). Juris- 

pmdence ; and the knowledge of all subjects 
connected with practical religion, lutho fii'et 
place, Fiqh deals with the five pillars of 
practical rehgion : 1, the recital of the creed ; 
2, prayer ; 3, fasting ; 4, zakdt or almsgiving ; 
6, \ajj or .pilgrimage ; and in the second place 
with all questions of jurisprudence such as 
marriage, divorce, inheritance, sale,- evidence. 
slay,ery, partnership, warfare, &o. &e. 

The chief Sunui works on the Bubject.aie ; 
Of the Hanafi sect, the Uiddyah, the Fatawa- 
i-‘Alamgirl,th& Dwrn' l-MxiMdtar, and Bnddu 
V~Mtihtar^ of the Shafi'i and Malakl seols 
the Kitabu’l-Anwdr, the Muharrar., and tho 
Ikhtildjh. H-A Hmmah. The besl-kno wn Shrah 
worke on jurisprudence are Ihe Sharffi^uH- 
Tsldm, the Majdfih, and the ’sh 

Shatdt. 

‘ILMU ‘L-HABlS 

The seieuce of the Traditions ; t.e. the various 
canons which have been established for aseer- 
taining the authenticity and genuineness of 
the Hadis or Traditions, Tho N'uk^batn 
H^Fikav, with its commentary the N’uzftafii 
^n-Napar by ShahSbu Mrdin Ahmad ul- 
‘Aeqalani (Lae's ed. Calcutta, 1863). is a well 
known work on the subjeot. 


^6 
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‘ILM.U ’L-HANDASAH 

The science ol' (Teometry. 

‘ffiMIT ’L-HIKMAH 
Also ‘IJmu i -JPalsaj ali 
[philosophy.] 

‘IliMU ’Xi-IBSAB — ^). 

Arithmetic. 

‘ILMU’l-ILAlIlYAT(»^Ws3Sl ^). 

A knowledge of divinity, [iheolo&y.] 

‘ILMU’Ii-IlTSHA’ fM) The 

art of literary compobition. [insha’.] 

‘ILMCr ’L~JABR 

Algebra. 

‘ILWIU ’L-KAFF fM). The 

aeience ol palmistry said to have been 
praetiBod by Daniel. 

TLMU ’L-KALAM 

SeholaBtic theology It im also known an 
^7lmu'l-‘Aqa'id,t'hB science of the ai tides of 
belief. The author of the Kubh/u 'c-Zuniin 
defines it a? “the sdetica whereby wo aro 
able to bring forward proofs of our religious 
belief,” and it includo.s the discussion of the 
nature of the existence and the attiibutes- of 
God. 

‘i/w« 'f-Kalam is the discuBsion of all sub- 
jects coniioeted with the .six ai tides of the 
Muslim Otaed: 1, the Unity uf God; 2, the 
Angels : d, the Books ; 4. the Prophets ; 
5, the Day of .Tudgment ; 0, the Decrees of 
God, as distinguished from al-b'iqh, which is 
an exposition of the five foundations of 
practical religion - 1, rocital of the Glided ; 
2, prayer ; 3, fasting ; 4. zokfit ; 5. haj]. 

. The most celebrated works on the subject 
of ‘Aqa’id or ‘Tlmu d-Ka!atn are* Sharhu 
%'-AqSid, by the Mauliiwi MasHid Sa‘du 
"fl-dm at-Taftazani, a.h 792 ; the Shmini 
'bMuwaqif, by Saiyid Sharil Jurjiiiu. 

‘XLMU ’L-LmiBAH 

Lexicography. [ASABir lexicokh,] 

‘ILMir *L-MAHTTQ 

Logical gcionoe, [uiaio.] 

’Masahaii ^). 

Mensuration. 

‘ILICU ’L-MILAHAII 

The nautical ei^t. Tiie 

scionco of making and navigitmg ships. 

I'LMU ’L-MtlBIQA ^). 

The scionce of Music, [music.] 

'ILMU ’L.TJSITL The 

science of the roots,” or fundamentals of the 
reh'glon 'of Muhammad, namely, of the 
Qur’an, Ahadla, IjmaS' and Qiytis. The 
science of exegesis, or the rules of mtoipre- 
tation of these four roots of isluTu. An es- 
planaljon of the methods this science will 
be found in the article on QnidAsr, Seek viii., 
the -same principles ajiplying to the other 
three fhJidfundttals 

The best known work-? on the 'llniu '1- 
Uad are tha Mamr by ‘Abdu 'ilab ibn 


ttaa’ 

Ahmad an-Nasaii, A.n. 710, and its com- 
mcntary, dia Nun/ 1 -Anwar \ also at-Tanqih, 
by ‘Ubaidu ’llah ibn Maa'ud, a.h. 747, with 
its commentary, (it-Tau:;ih, by the same 
author, and a super- eommentai-y, the Tal 
ivibu t-Tm/zlh^ by S.r‘du ’d-diu Mas‘ud ibn 
‘TTmar at-Taftaz'mi, A.n, 792, 

Ar,.‘JLMU ’L-YAQIN 
Gert.iin knowlcdgn ; domonfetration ; a reli- 
gious life ; a kiio--' ledge of tha truth. 

‘ILMII’N-KABaITAT 

Uolany. The knowledge of the use of herbs, 

‘ILMU ’N-NUJITM 

Asliology. “ Th(5 science by which are dis- 
covered the evoiii s both of the present and of 
tho future by means of the position of the 
Btara.’" (Ka/thfn ’z-Zunun, in loco.) [astro- 
logy.] 

TLMU’R-RAML ,U-.uh 

Goomanev. A protended divination hy means 
of hno.s on the sand (rcn/tl). It is said td have 
been practised as a miracle by six prophets, 
VIZ Adam, Idria, Luqmaii, Armiya ?,Iere- 
miah), Bha'ya’ (IfiainhJ, Darnel. (See Kashfu 
’z-Zunm, in loco.) 

‘ILMU ’R-BIYlZAH /u). 

Mathematics. The author of tho Kashfu 
’z-Zunun says the science of Rlydxah is 
divided into four sections: ], handasah, 
goomctiy ; 2, hi'ak, aatronomy ; 8, Idsdb, 
arithmetic; 4, rnusiqu, munic. 

‘ILMU ’SH-SHI‘R (fUS\ ^). 

[poetry.] 

TLMU ’S-SIHR Tire 

science of magic, [magic.] 

TLMU ’S-SlMlYA’ 

Natural magic, chiromancy, palmistry. 

ai..‘1LMUT-TABIT 

Natural philosophy. 

‘niMfU ’T-TAJWTD 

called aim •Jh/tti 'I- QiliVa/i. The science of 
reading the Qur’.tn correctly. The most popu- 
lar work on the subject is al-Muqaddamatu 
'l-Juzariyah, by the Shai kh Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad ai .lasaif (y.u*-H;58). 

TLMU ’T-'rASA7vWUF 

Tho iTiystie or conteniplative 

=^cionco. [guniijiM.} 

TLMU ’T-TASHRlIf f*^)- 

The science of .matomy. 

, TLMU ’T«TAWAEIK.H 
^.j\ _ 5 ^\), or T7»p u ’ f - IV i Ikk . Chrono- 
logy, historj . b'or a complete list of Mubam- 
madati historic of an eaidy date, aea Kashfu 
"z-Z/tnun /n loco 

TLMU The 

acienoe of Me'dicino. - For a list of medical 

books of an early date, see Kaslfa 

in loco. 

ILQA’ ML “lajectingj 

‘ infusing,’’ A theologioal •teorai used for ttie 
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teaohiing of tho haaii; by the po-wor of Oncl. 
Inspiration of soul in that -which is good 

IS/EAGES. It is unlawful , for a 

Muliammadan to have an image of any kmd 
in liis house. {Mishkdt, book :!vX. oh. v ) 
[iPICTOKBS, IDOLS.] 

IMAM One wliose leader- 

ship or example is to be followed. A pat- 
tern ; a model ; an example of e-v U... The 
tom is used in the Qur’an in the&e^onsea. 

Sui’ah ii. 118: “Verily I have set ihee 
(Abraham) as an Imam (or a leader) for 
mankind.” 

Sfti'ah xvii. 73 : “ The day when we will 
call' all men by their Imam (or loader).” 

Surah sxxvi. 11 : “ Everything wo have 
set down in a dear model.” 

Surah XV. 79: “ Thoy (Sodom and Midinn) 
are an obvious example.” 

Surah x:xv 74 . “ Make us a model to the 
pious ” 
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Mahammadans use the term in the follow- 
ing SProVO, - 

(1) Tha Imam, or Klurlifah, of the Muslim 
fiieoplo. Ihe author oflhe Hiddyah says, by 
the rightful Imam is understood a person in 
whom ail tho qualities essential to tnagis- 
tr icy are united, such as lalamism, freedom, 
sanity of intellect, and maturity of age, and 
who has been elected into hia office by any 
tribe ot Muslims, with their general consent ; 
whose view and intention is the advance- 
ment of the true religion, and the strengthen- 
ing o£ tho Muslima, and under whom the 
Muslims enjoy security in person and pro- 
perty; one who levies title and tribute ac- 
cording to law; ivho, out of the public trea- 
sury, pays vrhat is due to learned men 
preachers, quals, muftis, pbilosopbera, public 
teachers, and so forth; and who is just in 
oil hill dealings with Muslims ; for whoevei 
does not answer this description is not tho 
right Imam, whence it is not iuoumhent to 
support siich a ono, but I’athor it is incum- 
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(E. Camphell.'} 



bent to oppose him, and make war upon 
him until such time as ha either adopt a 
proper mode of conduct, or be slain; as is 
Written in Itia Ma^dinn 'Iflaqatq, copied from 
the Favoffid. {Hidaydh, vol. ii. p. 246.) 

Por a discussion of this meaning of the title, 
refer to the article on khalIeah:, which is the 
term used for the Imam of the Sunni Muslims. 

(2) The Shi'ahs apply the term Imam to 
the twelve leaders of their sect whom they 
call the true Imams [shi'ah], and not using 
the teim Khalifah for this office as the Sunnis 
do. The Shi'ah traditions are very wild on 
the subject of the Imamate. and contrast rm- 
favourably with those of the Sunnis. 

-lathe IQulub (Merrick’s edition, 

p. 268), Muhammad is -said to have related; 
“ On the night of the ascension, the Most 
High commanded me to inquire of the past 
prophets for what reason they were exalted 


to that rank, and they all testified, We were 
raised up on account of j’our prophetical 
office, and the Imamato of 'Ali ibn Abi T»hb, 
and of rhe Imams of your posterity, A divine 
voice then commanded, ‘ Look on the right 
side of the empyrean.' I looked and saw tho 
similitude of ‘All and al-Sasan, and ai- 
Husain, and ‘Ali ibn al-Husain (alias Zsinu ’i 
‘Abidin), and Muhammad al-Baqir, and Ja‘far 
as-Sadiq, and Mftsa al-Kazim, and ‘All ibn 
Musa ar-Riaas and Muhammad at-Jaqi, and 
‘All an-H‘iqI, and al-Hasanai- Askari, and al- 
Miihdi, all performing prayers in a sea of 
light. These, said the Most High, are my 
proofs, vieegorents. and friends, and the last 
of them iviil take vongeance on my enemies.” 

(3) The Imam, or leader, of any system of 
theology or lav. Abu Hanifah and the other 
three doctors of tha Sunnis are called Tmaim 
and 80 aid other loading doctors of diTTnity. 
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TJieterm is still aserl for a religions leader. 
Voi: ofcaji^lilo, the tmad o? the Waiihahia on 
the IC^rth-’^Vest frontier of India is called 
tho Imam, and so is the cbiof of NajcL 

(4) The Iniatn ov leader of prayers in any 
&ias|kl. Mr. fiaio sayn it answers lo the 
Latin .daf/s-to. Bach mosque, however 
small, has its Imam, oi’ priest, who is sup- 
ported by endowmonts. 'Fho office is not in 
any sense a sacerdotal one, the Imam not 
being set apart with any oeromony, as ir the 
case of a Christian prenhyter, nor the office 
being hereditary, as ih the case of the Hindu. 
Brahmins, Tbo position of Inidin in this 
sense is not unlike the sheNttch, or legaius, of 
the Jewish synagogue, who acted as the dele- 
gate of the congregation, and was the chief 
readei of prayers in their name. But quite 
independent of the duly appointed minister 
of a mosque, who is responsible for its sor- 
vieos, and receives its revenues, no congre- 
gation of Muslim worshippers caxi aseomble 
without one ot tho party taking the lead in 
the prayers by standing in front, and vffio is 
said “ to act as hadin'^' for the ussemhly 

The rules laid down on this subject, as 
given in tho Traditions, are aa folluw.s {Mtsh- 
Xcf, book iv. ch. s.svii.j 3.sviii.): — 

Abu Sahd al-Khudri says the Prophet 
said : “ When there arc three per.sona, one of 
them must act as Imam and the other two 
follow him, and the moal worthy of them to 
act as such is he who repeats the Qur’an 
best.” 

AbQ Ma'sud al-Auesari says the Prophet 
said ‘‘ tist him act aa Imam to a congrega- 
tion who kqows the Qur'an thoroughly ; and 
if all present should be equal in that respect, 
then let him parform who is best informed in 
tho rules of prayer*, and if they aro equal m 
this respect also, let him act as Imam who 
has fled for the sake of Islam ; and if equal in 
this likewise, let that person act who is 
oldest; but tho governed must not act as 
Imam to the governor.” 

Aba Huxairah relates thar the Prophet 
said i “ When any ol you .acts as Imam io 
others, he must be concise in his prayers, be* 
cause there are decrepit, aged, and sick per- 
sons amongst them, and when any one of you 
says Ms prayers alone, ho may be as proliii. 
as he pleases, [masjid.] 

IMiM-BlEAHc'sjl? ^U\). A -build- 
ing in which the festival of the Muharram 
is celebrated, and service hold in oommortio- 
ration of the deaths of ‘All and his sons, al- 
Hasan and al-Husain. At other times, the 
td»ms, or shrines, are proserved in it ; some- 
times it is used as the mausoleum of the 
founder of the family. [sruHAjauAM.] 

HilAMlYAK Ut. “The 

followers of the ImSm.” The chief sect of the 
SM'as, namely, those who acknowledge tho 
twelve Imams, [sbi^ah.] 

■ XMAM MIJBIH (o-w^ “ The 

olaai prototype ox model.” The expression 
oaours twice in the Qur’an, Surah xsxvi. 11, 


typo ” (J'i Imdniin Mtiblnin). Here it appears 
to be used for the Qxir’an as an inspired, 
roeord. Surah xv. 7i), “ Yerily they became 
both, Sodom and Midian, a clear example” 
(iadi - Imdmin Mublnin) Muhammadan 
teachers use the word for the Laimu ’l- 
Maiifux, or the Tablet of Decrees. 

AI..IMAMU ’L-MAHDI 
53^-3— Lit. “The weil-guided 

Leader.” Umm Satmah relates that the Pro- 
phet said, “Strife and disputations will be 
created among men when a Khalifah .shall die : 
and this shall be in the last days. And a man 
of the people of al-MadInah will come foith 
aiid will flee from al-Madinah to Makkah, and 
tho men of Makkah will come .and try to 
malto him Imam by flattery, but he will not 
be pleased. Then men shall acknowledge 
him as Imam. Then an army from Syria 
shall advance against him, and this army 
shall be engulphetl in an earthquake at 
Bada’ah, between Makkah and al-Madinah. 
Then when the people shall Koo this the Abdal, 
i.e. the Substitutes or good people [a.bjdai,]. 
will come from Syria, and a multitude from 
al-‘Iraq. And after that a man shall be born 
of tho Quraish, of the tribe of Kalb, who will 
also send an army against him Lci al-Mahdi ; 
but ho shall be victorious. Then he will rule 
people according to the laws of Muhammad, 
and will give strength to Islam upon the earth, 
and he will romaiii on the earth seven year.s. 
Then will he die, and Muslims will say prayer.s 
in his behalf.” 

The ShPahs believe that al-Mahdi has 
already come and is still concealed in some 
part oif the earth. For they suppose him 
to bo tho last of tho twelve Imams, named 
Muhammad * Abdu l-Qaijiim [shi'ahs], who 
wiJl again ajipcar in the last days. The 
Sbi‘ahs say that Muhammad said, “ 0 yo 
people, 1 am the Prophet and ‘AH is my heir, 
and from u.s uiJ] descend al-Mahdi, tho seal 
of the Imam.s, who will conquer all religious 
and will take vengeance' on the wicked ” 
(Ha}Jdiu^/-Qnlvh, p. 342.) 

FMAN, IMAN “Faith/’ 

which, according to the Muhammadan doctors, 
is the belief of the heart and the confession nf 
the lips to the truth of the Muslim religion. 
Faith is of two kinds : Pman Mujntal, or tho 
eimpie expression of faith in the teaching of 
the Xiiur’an .md tho Ahddia. or Traditions; 
and Mafa^^a/, ov a fomal declaration 

of belief in the six artiele.s of tho Muslim 
Greed: 1, in God; 2, the Angels of God; 
3, the Books of God; 4, the Prophets of 
God ; i>l the Bay of Judgment ; 6, ProdoBtina* 
tion to good and evil. In tho Traditions, 
Pmam includes practice (‘■Amat), and all that 
belongs to tho religious life of the Muslim, 
It is related (Mishkdt, book i ch. i.) tiuh 
Muhammad said, “ That person has tasted 
the sweets of faith who is pleased with God 
as his Lord, with Islam as his religion, 
and with Muhammad as tho Prophet of God." 
And again (ib.), “The most excellent faith 

tr. ntidl to hatft 
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who hates God, to keep the tongue 
employed inxepeating the name of God [zjkr] 
and to do unto men as you would wish them 
to do unto you, and to reject for others what 
you would reject for yourself.” 

Salvation by faith without works is clearly 
taught (Mishhdt, book i. ch. i.) by Muhammad, 
e.g. “ When anyone of you shall have believed 
truly and sincerely, then whatever good action 
that person may do will be rewarded from 
mn to seven hundred fold, and every sin he 
may commit will be expiated one by one 
before he dies.” Good works, however, are 
the test of faith. A man a.sked the Prophet 
what was the sign whereby he might know 
the reality of hi? faith. lie said, “If thou 
dost derive pleasure from the good that thou 
hast done, and art grieved for the evil which 
thou hast committed, then .thou art a true 
believer” (Mishkdf, hook i. ch. i.). Some of 
the Prophet’s friends came to him and said, 

“ Verily, we find in our minds such wicked 
propensities, that we think it even a sin to 
speak of tliem.” The Prophet said, “ Do 
you find them really bad ? ” They said, 
“ Yes.” Hq said, “ This is an evidence of 
faith.” By which he meant, if the man had 
not faith he would not have felt the wicked- 
ness of his heart. 

‘IMLlQ (tJsUn), The grandson of 
Shem, the Son of Noah. The progenitor of 
the ‘Amaliqah the Amalekites of Scrip’ture. 
They are said to be some of the earliest 
inhabitants of Makkah and al-Madinah. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTIOhT 

of the Virgin MaxT. This doctrine was asserted 
by Muhammad (WisA/edt, hook i. ch.iii.pt 1) 
^heProphet said There is not of the sons 

Adam, except Mary and her Son. one bora 
but is touched by the Devil at the time of his 
birth, and the child makes a loud noise from 
the touch.” 

When or where the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception was jSrsl taugh: is quite 
unknown. Perrons says that some writers 
have ascribed its origin to France, and he 
himself is of opinion that it came from the 
East, and was recognized in Naples in the 
ninth century. (Blunt’s Dictionary of Doc- 
trinal and Historical Theology, in loco.} 

The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
was finally imposed as an Article of Faith in 
the Romish Ohurch, by Pius IS., Dee. 8th„ 
1854. 

IMMODESTY, [modesty.] 
IMPOSTUEE. TLe Quraish 

charged Muhammadj at the early period of 
his preaching, with imposture. The follow- 
ing Surahs v/ere given in answer to tbe.se 
charges : — 

Surah xxv. 5-7 : Those who misbelieve say, 
‘ This is nothing hut a lie which he has forged, 
and another people hath helped him at it ’ ; 
but they have wrought an injustice and a 
falsehood. And they say, ‘ They are old folk’s 
tales which he has got written down while 
they are dictated to Mm moiMng and evening. 
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Say He sent it down who knb'|r£r,the secr^%* > 
of heaven and earth.” 

Surah Ixix. 40-43 • “ Verily it is'^bAp^cti 
of a noble Apostle, and It is not the speech of 
a poet . — little is it ye believe ! 

“And it is uot the speech of a soothsayer, 

— little IS it that ye mind ! It is a revelation 
from the Lord, the Lord of all the world.'..” 

IMPOTEJICY. __ Arabic ‘Andmk 
^ XnvJinOilh Botll ac- 

cording to Sunni and Shi‘ah law it cancels 
the marriage contract, but the decree of the 
Qazi is neces.sary before it can take effect. 
[divorce.] 

IMPEISO^iMEUT. Arabic 
(0.^), Hahs , According 

to the HanifI school of jurisprudence, the 
per.son upon whom punishment or retaliation 
is .claimed, must not be imprisoned until 
evidence be given, either by two people of 
unknewn character (that i.s, of whom it is 
not known whether they be just or unjust), 
or by one just man who is known to tho 
QazI; because the imprisonment, in this 
case, is founded on suspicion, and suspicion 
cannot be confirmed but by the evidence of 
two men of unknown character, or of one 
just man. It is otherwise in imprisonment 
on account of property ; because the de- 
fendant, in that instance, cannot be imprisoned 
hut upon the evidence of two just men ; for 
imprisonment on such an account is a grievous 
oppression, and, therefore, requires to bo 
grounded on complete proof. In the Mabsut. 
under the head of duties of the Qazi, it i.s 
mentioned that, according to the two disciples, 
the defendant, in a case oi punishment for 
slander, or of retaliation, is not to be im- 
pi'isoned on the evidence of one just man, 
because, as the exaction of bail is in .such 
case (in their opinion) lawful, bail is, there- 
fore to bo taken from him. When a claimant 
establishes his right befox'e the Qazi, and 
demands of him the imprisonment of hi .4 
debtor, the Qazi mast net precipitately com- 
ply, but must first order the debtor to render 
the light; after which, if he should attempt 
to delay, the Qazi may imprison him. If a 
defendant, after the decree of the Qazi against 
him, delay the payment in a case where the 
debt due was contracted for some equivalent 
(as in tho case of goods purchased for a 
price, or of money, or of goods boxTowed on 
promise of a return), the Qazi must immedi- 
ately imprison him, because the property he 
received, is a proof of his being posGa.sBed of 
wealth. In-the same manner, the Qa?i must 
impiison a refractory defendant who has 
undertaken an obligation in viitue of some 
contract, such as man-iage or bail, beoauao 
bis voluntary engagement in an obligation is 
an argument of his possession of wealth, 
since no one is supposed to xmdertake what 
he is not competent to fulfil. 

A husband may be imprisoned for the 
maintenanco of his wife, because in with- 
holding it he is guilty of oppression; but a 
father cannot be imprisoned for a debt due i 0 
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1ns son, because imprisonment is a species of 
severity which a son. has no right to bo the 
cause of inflicting on his father ; in the same 
manner as in cases of retaliation or punish- 
ment. If, however, a father withhold main- 
tenance from an infant .son, who has no 
property of his own, ha must be imprisoned , 
because this tends to preserve the life of the 
child, (Hiddi/ah, vol. iii) 

‘IMRAN According _ to 

Muhammadan writai’s the name of two diffe- 
rent persons . The one the father of Moses a nd 
Aaron, and the other the father of the Virgin 
Mary. Christian writers imagine that the 
Qur’an confounds Mary, the mother of Jesps, 
with 'Mary or Maryam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron. The ver’ses are as follows ; — 

Surah iii. 30: Verily, above all human 
beings did God choosy Adam and Noah, and the 
family of ‘Imran, the one the posterity of the 
other ; and God hearelh and knoweth. Re- 
member when the wife of ‘Imran said, ‘0 mv 
Lord, I vow to Thee what is in my womb, for 
Thy special .service. . . . And I have named 
her Mary, and I commend her and her off- 
spring to Thy special protection.’ ” 

Surah Ixvi. 12 : “ And Mary the daughter 
of ‘Imran, ever vhgin, and into whoso womb 
We breathed Our .spirit.” 

Surah si?. 29: ‘“0 sister of Aaron! thy 
father was not a Wicked man, nor uncha.ste 
thy mother.’ And she made a sign unto them 
pointing towards the babe.” 

Al-Baizawi the commentator, says the 
‘Imran first mentioned in Surah iii, is the 
father of Moses, and the second the father of 
Mary the' Virgin. Ho attemptn to explain 
the anachronism in Surah xix. by stating 
that (1) Mary is called the sister of Aaron by 
way of comparison ; (2) or because she was 
of the Levitical race ; (S) or, as some have 
said, there was a man of the name of Aaron, 
renowned either for piety or wickedness, who 
lived at the time, and she is said, by way 
of derision, to be like him ! 

IMSAK Lit “ Keeping- 

back.” The word occurs only onco in the 
Qur’am, Surah ii. 228 ; “ Divorce (may happen) 
twice; then, keep them in reason or let thorn go 
in kindnesa.” 

The woi’d is used in theological works for 
being miserly in charity, and in gi'i'ing in 
God’s service, in opposition to Infaq, 

IN‘AM A gift; a? bene- 

faction in general. ^ A gift by a superior to 
an inferior. In India, the tern is ospoeially 
appliod to grants of land held rent-free, and 
m hereditary and pppetual occupation ; the 
tenure came in time to be qaalinetl by the 
reservation of a poidion of the as.seHsablf: 
invpnue, or by tho exaction of all procoeds 
exceeding the intended value of tho original 
assignment; the term is also vaguely applied 
to grants of ront-froe land without reference 
to perpetuity or any specified conditions. The 
grants are also distinguishable by their origin 
from the ruling autherities, or from the village 
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INFANT SAhVlTION 

by peculiar reservations, or by their being 
applicable to different objects. 

Sanad-i-Tn‘am is a grant emanating from 
the ruling jmwer of tho time of the grant, 
free from all Government exactions?, in per- 
petuity, and validifled by a Han ad, or official 
deed of grant ; it usually comprises land 
included in the village area, but which is 
uncultivated, or has been abandoned; and 
it is .subject to the village functionaries. 

Ni8bat-i-ln‘am (from mebah, a portion ”), 
are land.s gi-anted i-ent-free by \,ho village out 
of Jt.s own hmd.s ; the loss or deduction thence 
accruing to the Government, assessment being 
made good by the Vllhigc community. (Wil- 
.son’s Ghssan/ o/' Indian Terms.) 

INOANTAO’ION. fnA‘wAH,MA»ic.] 
INCENSE. Arabic Bakhdr 
LubCtn (ci)^). Hel). Isaiab 

xliii. 23, &c. Tho use of incen.so forms iio 
part of the religious customs of tho Muslim, 
although its use as a perfume for a corpse 
is pormitte<l by the Traditions. It is, how- 
ever, much u.sed as an offering at tho shrines 
of the Muhammadan saints, and forms an 
import.snt item in tho so-called science of 
Da‘wah. [da-wau ] 

INFANTS, The Religion of. The 

general rule is that the religion of an infant 
is the .same a.s that of its parents. But 
wliere one of tho parents is a Muh.annnadan, 
and the other of a different persuasion (as a 
Jew or a Christian), the infant must bo 
accotuited a Muhammadan, on the principle 
that whore the i-eaaons are equally balanced, 
the preference is to be given to that religion, 
(Midayah, vol, i. p. 177. Sharifiyah, Ap- 
pendix No 71. Baillie’s Inheritance, p. 28.) 

INFANT SALVATION, Tho 

author of Lumt 'l-Mnkhtdr, vol. i. p. 891, 
says : Abu Hanifah gave no answer to the 
question whether tho infants of vmskrikun 
(those who associate another with God) will 
have to answer for thdmsolvcfi'in the Day of 
Judgment or not ; or whether they will in- 
herit the Fire (i.e. Hell), or go bo Faradi.se 
{Jamah) or not. But Ibu sl-Humam has 
said, the learned are not agreed upon these 
questions, and it is ovident that Abit ^ani- 
fah and other.s are at a h'ss to answer 
them ; and, moreover, there aro contradictory 
Ix-aditiona recorded regarding them. So, it 
is evident that in iho matter of 'salvation, 
they (tho infants) will be committed to God, 
and wo aro not able i o .say anything regard- 
ing this matter, Muhasuhift'd ibn ol-Aasan 
(the disciple of Abu Ilamfah), has said, 
“ 1 am certain God will not commit anyone 
to the punishment (of hoU) until ho has com- 
mitted sin.” And Ibn AM Shanf (a disciple 
of Ibn al-i^asan, says the OompaniouH were 
silent regaf'ding the quobtioii of the future 
of infants ; but it is related by the Imam 
Nawawi (commontator on the ^Sahih Muslim) 
that there are thi-ee views regarding the sal- 
vation of infants. Seme say they will go to 
liftll fin -tmt -u«niilrj» »5U mfluion OH 111© 
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subjoet, and some say they will enter Para- 
dise ; and the last view he considers the cor- 
rect one, in accordance with the tradition 
which says, “ Every child is born according 
to the l8,w of God.'’ 

HTFAQ Giving 

forth; expending.” The word occurs once 
in the Qur'an, Surah xvii. 102 : “ Did ye con- 
trol the treasuries of the mercy of my Lord, 
then ye would hold them through fear of 
expending (inf dq), for man is'ever niggardly.” 

The word is used for giving in charity and 
in God’s service, in opposition to imsdk. 

INFIDEL. There are several 

words used for those in a state of infidelity : 
1, , kafir (f'^ ), one who Aides or denies the 
truth ; 2, musJirik one who gives 

companions to God ; S, mulhid (Asseh*) , one 
who has deviated from the truth ; 4, zandiq 
infidel or a zend- worshipper ; 
6, munafiq one who secretly dis- 

believes in the mission of Muhammad; 6, 
murtadd an apostate from Islam; 7, 

dahn an atheist; *8, was,aniy 

a pagan or idolater. 

al-INFITAR “The 

cleaving asunder,” The title of the nxxximd 
Surah of the Qur’an, in which the word 
occurs. Zama^sharl, according to Savary, 
says that “ the Muslims who shall recite this 
chapter shall receive a divine favour for every 
drop of water that dro2J.s from the clouds, 
and another for each grave on the face of the 
earth.” 

INHERITANCE. Arabic FardH? 
Miras The law of 

inheritance is called "iitnii 'l-farffiz, or Hlm-i- 
mlras.. The verses in ishe Qur’6n upon 
which the law of inheritance is founded are 
called Aydtu 'l-Maivdrift, the T erses of Inhe- 
ritance ; they begin at tho 12th rcrae of Suratu 
’n-Nisu’, or the svth chaptei of the Qur’an, 
and are as follows : — 

“ With regard to your children, God eom- 
mandebh yon to give the male the portion of 
two females : and if they ho females more 
than two, then they shall have two-thirds of 
that which their father hath left : but if she 
be an only daughter^ she shall have the half ; 
and the father and mother of the deceased 
shall each of them have a sixhn pari of what 
ho hath left, if he have a child: but if he 
have no child, and his parents bo his beiys, 
then Hs mother shall have the third-; and if 
he have brethren, his mother shall have the 
sixth, after paying the bequests ho shall have 
bequeathed, and hia debts. As to your 
fathers, or your childien, ye know not which 
of them is the most advantageous to you. 
TMs is the law of God. verily, God is 
Knowing, Wise { 

“Half of what your vtives leave shall be 
yours, if they have no i^sua; but if thej- 
have issue, then a fourtli of what they leave 
shall be yours, after -paying the bequests 
they shall bequeath, and debts. 
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“ And your wives shall have a fourth part 
of what ye leave, if ye have no issue ; but if 
ye have issue, then they shall have an eighth 
part of what ye leave, after paying the be- 
quests ye shall bequeath, and debts. 

“ If a ma'n or woman make a distant rela- 
tion their heir, and he or she ht.'^e a brother 
or a sister, each of these two shall have a 
sixth ; but if there are more than this, then 
shall they be sharers in a third, after pay- 
ment of the bequests he shall have bequeathed, 
and debts, 

“ Without loss to any one. This is the ordi- 
nance of God, and God is Knbwing, Gracious ! ” 

The earliest authority in the Traditions on 
the subject of inheritance 'is. Zaid ibn Sabit, 
and the present law is chiefly collected from 
his sayings, as recorded in the Hadis. There 
are no very important differences betwe'en 
the Sunni and Shla‘h law with refei-enee to 
this question. The highest authority amongst 
the former is the book as-Sirdjiyah, by Siraju 
’d-din Muhammad, a.h. 600, which has been 
published with a commentary entitled Mam-’ 
zuj, by Sir W. Jones, Calcutta, 1702. 

The Shi'ah law of inheritance will be foimd 
in the Mafdtlh and the Jdmi‘u 'sh-Skatdt. 

The property of a deceased Muslim is ap- 
plicable, in the first place, to the payment of 
his funeral expenses ; secondly, to the dis- 
charge of his debts ; and, thirdly, to the pay- 
ment of legacies as far as one-third of the 
residue. The remaining two-thirde, with so 
much of the third as is not absorbed by 
legacies are the patrimony of the heirs. A 
Muhammadan is therefore disabled from dis- 
posing of more than a thihd of Ms property 
by will. (See As-Sirajlyah,') 

The clear residue of the estate after the 
payment of funeral expenses, debts, and lega- 
cies, descends to the heirs 5 and among these 
the first are persons for whom the law has pro- 
vided certain specific shares or portions, and 
who are thence denominated Sharers, or gaiou 
'l-faruz. 

In most cases there must he a residue after 
the shares have been satisfied; and this 
passes to another class of persons who frOm 
that circumstance -may be termed Mesiduaries, 
or ^a^ahah. 

It can seldom happen that the deceased 
should have no individual connected with him 
who would fall under these two classes ; but to 
guard against this- possible contingency, the 
law has provided another class of persons, 
who, though many of them may be nearly re- 
lated to the deceased, by reason of their re- 
mote position with respect to the inheritance, 
have been denominated Distant kindred, or 
zuwu H-arliam, 

“As a general rule,” says Mr. Ameer AH, 
“ tho law of Huocessioiqboth among the SMahs 
(Shi'ahs) and the Sunnis, proceeds on the as- 
sumption of intestacy. During his Hfetime a 
Mussulman has absolute power over Ms pro- 
perty, whether it is ancestral or seif-acquired, 
or whether it is real or ■‘personal. He may 
dispose of it in whatever way ha likes. But 
such dispositions in order to be valid and 
effective, ai'e required to have opei'ation given 
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to fliem during ihe liietnuo of Ihr owper. If 
a gift be made, the subjoot in.itter of the 
gift must ba made ova?' to the donee daiing' 
the lifetime ot the donor; he must, in fact, 
divest himself of all proprietary rights in it, 
and place the donee in possosaion. I o make 
the operatic-^ of the gift dependent upon the 
donor's death, -would invalidare the donation. 
So alsc in, the ease of endowments for chari- 
table or I'oligious purposes. A disposition m 
favour of a charity, in order to he valid, 
should be accompanied by the complete 
di\e3tmou.t of all proprietary rights. As re- 
gards testamentary dispositions, the power is 
limited to one-third of the property, pro^’ided 
it is not in favoim of one who i.s entitled to 
share in tho inhaiitanoo. For erample, the 
p'roprietor may devise by will one-third of his 
jn-operty to a stranger ; should the devise, 
however, relate to more than one-third, or 
should it he in favour of an heir, it would ho 
invalid. 

I-* This restrietion on the testamonlaiy 
powers of a Mussulman, which is not without 
analogy in some of the Western systems, leads 
to the consequence that, a'; far as the major 
poi'tion of the estate and efiPoots of a deceased 
propositus is concerned, the distribution tal.e.s 
place as if he had died intestate. 

“ Intestacy is accordingly the general rule 
among the Mussulmans ; and as almost in 
every case there are more heh's than one 
entitled to share in tho inheritance of the d.e- 
ceasod, it is important to bear in mind the 
points of contact as well as of cllvorgeuee he- 
tween the Shiah and the Sunni schools. 

“ Aa regards the points of contact, it may 
be stated generally that both the Surmis and 
the Shiahs are agreed on the principle by 
which the individuals who are entitled to an 
inheritance in the estate of the deceased can 
bo distinguished from those who have np 
right. For example a Mussulman upon his 
death, may leave behind him a numerous 
body of lelations. In the absence of certain 
determinate rules, it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to distinguish between the inheriting 
and the non-inheriting relations. In order to 
obviate this di-ffieulty and to render it easy 
to distinguish bet-woen the two elasse" of 
heirs, it ia recognized by both the achoo!, as 
a general rule, and on© capable of unmirsal 
application, that when a deceased Mussulman 
leaves behind him two relations, one ot whom 
is connected with him through the other, 
the former shall not succeed whilst the in- 
termedista peison is alive. For example, if 
a person on hia death leave behind him a 
son and that son’s son, this latter will not 
Huecaed to his gi'andfather’s estate while his 
father is alive. The other rule, which is also 
framed with the object of discovering the 
heirs of a docoaae'I individual, is adopted 
with some Tnodidcation by the two schools. 
For example, on the succession of male 
agnates, the Hiumis prefer the nearox* in 
degree to the more remote, -whilst the 
Shiahs appiv tho x-ule of nearness or propiu- 
euitv to all esses, witheut distmetion of clase 


a brother’s son, and a lirother’s grandson, and 
«’his own daughter’s f- on, among the Sunnis, the 
brother’s son being a male agnate and nearer 
to tho deceased than tho brother’s grandson, 
takes the inhoritance in preference to tho’ 
others 5 whilst among tho Sluahs, the daugh- 
ter’s son, being nearer in blood, would exclude 
the others.” (PerHOiKil Law, by Amoer Ali 
p. 41.) ’ 

Tho law of inberitancG, ovon according to 
Muslin doctors of law, is 1 cknowladged to’ bo 
an oxcoodingly difficult object of study ; it will, 
therefore, be impossible to follow it out in all 
its intimacies, but wo givo a carefully-drawn 
table by Mr. A. Raxasoy, on the Runni laiv, 
and a moro simple one on ShPah inhoritance 
by Mr. Amoor Ali. 

I.— SlIABEBS. 

* Aj'c alv/ays entitled to some sbavos. 
t Ai'e liable- to exclusion by others who are nearer 
JB JJenotes those who benefit by tho return. 

* 1° FATireR. (a).— -Aomcro when 

a son or a son’s son, how low soever, he takes 

mere rendumy, when no suc- 
cessor but himself, ho kikes tho whole: or 
with a sharer, not a child or sou’s child, how 
low soever, ho takes what is left by such 
sharer, (y). — As sharer and rosiduaiy, aa 
when there are daughters and son’s daughtei, 
but no son or son’s sou, he, as sharer, takes 
^ ; {laughter takes 1, 01 two or more daugh- 
tor.s ij, son’s cl.augbboi ,1; and father there, 
mcindoi as rosidunry 

t "P Truk liRAXsnFATnKR, i.e. father’s 
father, his fathor and so fox’th, into whose 
line of relationship to deceased no mother 
enters, is excluded by father, and excludes 
bi-othors and .sisters ; comes into father’s 
place when no f.ither, hut <>oos not , like father, 
x-educe raoi^icr’s share to ^ of residue, nox en- 
tirely exclude paternal grandmother. 

1 y Half Brothers bs same Mother, 
tak<5, in the absence of children, or son’s de- 
BcondantH, .and lather and true grandfather, 
one J, two or more between thorn R 

* P Viivcm'mtH i vvilieii no sous, take, one 

two or more, ’j between them: with sons 

becmim residuai'ie,-i and take each half a son's 
share. R 

t 5" Sosr’s Dauohterh ; take as daughters, 
when there is no child ; take nothing when 
theio is a aou or more daughters than one ; 
take ^ when only one daughter; are made 
reaidn arias by hi'othcr orinalo cousin how low 
soever. R 

*■ 0 ° Mother: taRcs whon there is a 
child or son’s child, how Ipw soevei, or two 
oj- more brothers or sisters of whole 01* half 
blood ; takes -when none of those : when 
husband or wife and both parents, takes | of 
remiuniler after deduetiag their shares, the 
rosxdae going to fathor : if no fauhor, lint 
gi*andf,'>ther, takes ^ <>f»the wdxolo. R 

■i 7 ’ True (Bi.ANi>MOTiifiE, Ac. father’s or 
mothers mother, how high soever ; when no 
mother, takes J ; if more than one, J between 
them. Fai.ornal grandmother is excluded by 
both father and juothor ; matoi'nal gra-nd 

•* -* ij. 
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t 8“ Foi-l Sisters, take as dati^hterq 
when no children, son’s children, how low 
soever, father, true gi’andfather or full bro- 
ther • with full brother, take half share of 
male ; when daughters oi son’s daughters, how- 
low soever, but neither sons, nor sons’ sons, 
nor father, nor true grandfather, nor brothers, 
the full sisters take as residuaries what re- 
rqains after daughter or son’s daughter have 
had their share. R 

t 9” Hale Sisters by same Father: as 
full sisters, -when there are none : with one 
full sister, take ^ ; -when two full sisters, take 
nothing, unless they have a brother -who 
makes them residuaries, and then they tahe 
half a male’s share. R 
t 10° Half Sisters by Mother only: 
when no children or son’s children how low 
soever, or father or true grandfather, take, 
one J ; ‘ two or more J between them. R 

* 11° H 0 SB. 4 .ND : if no child or son’s child, 
how low soever, takes ^ ; otherwise 

* 12° Wipe : if no child or son’s child, how 
low soevei, takes ^ : if otherwise, Several 
widows share equally. 

OoROELARY All brothers and sisters are 

excluded by son, son’s son, how lo^\ soever, 
father or true grandfather Half brolhers 
and sisters, on father’s side, are excluded by 
these and also by full brother. Half hrolheis 
and sisters on mother’s side are excluded by 
any child or son’s child, by father and true 
grandfather. 

n.~RESIDUARIES. 

A.— rRESIDHASIES IN THEIE Q-WN, BIGHT, being 
ina/es into whose line of relationship to 
the deceased no female enters. 

(a.") Descendants. 

1. Son. 

2. Son’s son. 

8, Son’s son’s son. 

4. Son of No. 3. 

4A. Son of No. 4, 

4B. And so on, how low soevor. 

(b) Ascendant?. 

6. Father. 

6. Father’s father. 

7. Father of No. 6. 

8. Father of No- 7- 
8A, Fathei- of No. 8. 

8B. And so on, how high soever, 

(c.) Collaterals, 

9. Full brother. 

10. Half brother by father. 

11. Son of No. 9. 

12. Son of No. 10. 

11 A. SonofNo.il. 

12A. Son of No, 12. 

IIB. Son of No. IIA. 

12B. Son of No. 12A 
And so on, how low soever. 

13. ' Full paternal unele by father. 

14. Half paternal uncle by father. 

16. Sou of No. 18. 

16 Son of No. 14, 

16A. Son of No. 15. 

16A. Sea of No. 16. 

And so on, how low soever, 
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17. Father’s full paternal uncle by father’s 

aide. 

18. Father's half paternal uncle by father's 

aide. 

19. Son of No. 17. 

20. Son of No. 18. 

19A, Son of No. 19. 

20A. Son of No. 20, 

And so on, how low soever. 

21. Grandfather’s full paternal uncle by 

father’s side. 

22. Grandfather’s half paternal uncle by 

father’s side. 

28. Son of No. 21. 

24. Son of No. 22. 

2,SA. Son of No. 28. 

24A, Son of No. 24. 

And so on, how low soever. 

N. D. — a. A nearer Residuary in the above 
Table is preferred to and excludes a more 
remota. 

Where several Residuaries are in the 
same degree, they take pet capita, not per 
slopes, z.e. they share equally. 

y Tho -whole blood is prefeiTed to and ex- 
cludes the half olood at each stage. 

B. — Residbartes in another's right, 
being certain females, who are made I'csidua- 
ries by raales parallel to them ; but -who, in 
the absence of such males, are only entitled 
to legal shares. These female Residuaries 
take each half as much as the parallel male 
who makes them Residuaries. 

1. Daughter made Residuary by son. 

2. Son’s d.aughter made Residuary by son’s 
son. 

3, Full sister made Residuary by full 
brother. 

4, Half sister by father made Residuary by 
her brother. 

O. Bbsicuarieb with another, being cer- 
tain females who become residuaries with 
other females, 

1. Full sisters with daughters or daughters’ 
sons. 

2. Half sis'ters by father. 

N.B . — ^When there are several Be.sidtiaries 
of different kinds or classes, e.y. re5id.uariea 
in theix' own right and residuaries with 
anotheui propinquity to deceased gives a pre- 
ference; so that the residuary with another, 
when nearer to the deceased than the resi- 
duary in himself, is the first. 

'If there ho Residuaries &Bd no Bharers, tho 
Residuaries take all the property. 

It there bo Sharers, and no Residuaries, the 
Sharers take all the property by the doctrine 
of the “ Return,” Seven persons are entitled 
to the Return. 1st, mother; 2nd^ grand- 
mother ; Srdt daughter ; 4t^, son’s daughter ; 
5tk, full sister ; 6tA, half sister by father ; 
7th, half brother or sister by tnotheu 

A posthmUouB child inherits. There is no 
prqsumptibn as to commorients, who are sup- 
posed to die at the same time -unless there 
be proof other-wise. 

If there be neither Sharers nor Residuaries, 
tho property -will go to the folio-wing class 
(Distdiit Kiadied) 
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ni.-~DISTANT KINDRED. 

Comprising all relatives, who are neither 
Shares nor Residuaries. 

Glass 1. 

Descendants : Children of danghters and 
tfon’e danghters. 

1. Daughter’s son. 

2. Daughter’s daughter. 

3. Son of No. 1. 

4. Daughter of N6 1. 

5. Son of No. 2. 

6. Daughter of No. 2. and so on. hos? lov. 
soever, and w'hether male or female. 

7. Son’s daughter’s son. 

8. Son’s daughter’s daughter. 

9. Son of No, 7. 

10. Daughter of No. 7. 

11. Son of No. 8. 

12. Daughter of No. 8. and so on, how low 
soever, and whether male or female. 

N',B. — (a ) — Distant Idndred of the first 
clas.s take according to proximity of degree : 
but, when equal in ^this respect, those who 
claim through an heir, t.r. shaier or residuary, 
have a preference over those who claim 
through one not an heir. 

(jS ) — When the sexes of Iheir ancestors 
differ, distribution is made having regard to 
such difference of sex, e.ff. daughter ot daugh- 
ter’s son gets a portion double that of son 
of daughter’s daughter, and when the claim- 
ants are equal in degree, but different in sex. 
males take twice as much as femalps. 

Class 2. 

Ascendants: False grandfatheis and false 
grandmothers. 

18. Maternal grandfather. 

14. Father of No. 13, father ot No. ’14, and 
so on, how high soever ( t.e. all false grand- 
fathers). 

15. Maternal grandfather’s mothei ’ 

16. Mother of No. 16, and so on, how high 
soever (i\e. ell false grandmothers). 

N.jB . — -Rules (a) and (/3), applicable to 
class 1, apply also to class 2. Further’ (y) 
when the sides of relation differ, the claimant 
by the paternal side gets twice as much as the 
claimant by the maternal side. 

Glass 3. 

Parents’ Descendants. 

17. Full brother’s daughter and her de- 
scendants. 

A Stnoptioal Table 
I.-hOonsangoiui' 


First Class. Secon< 


(1) Immediate (2) luneal descendants, 
ascendants, viz. sons and daughters 

father and mother. and grandohildren. 


18. Full sister’s son. 

19. Full sister’s daughters and their de- 
scendants, how low soever. 

20. Daughter of half brother by father, and 
her des Cendant. s. 

21. Son of half sister by father. 

22. Daughter of half sister by father, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

23. Son of half brother by mother. 

24. Daughter of half brother by mother 
and thoir deacendaut.s, how low soever. 

25. Son of half sister by mother. 

26. Daughter of half sister by mother, and 
their descendants, how low soever 

' N.B. — Rule.s (a) and (^) applicable to 
class 1, apply al.so to class 3, Fiirtlm (S) 
when two claimants are equal in respect of 
proximity, one who olaim.s through a resi- 
duary is preferred to one who cannot so 
claim. 

Glass 4 

Descendants of the two grandtathers and the 
two gr.andmothors. 

27. Full paternal aunt and her descen- 
dants. * 

28. Half paternal aunt and her doscen- 
dants.* 

29. Father’s half brother bj mother and 
his descendant s.’’*' 

30. Father’s half s3-,ter bv mother and her 
descendants.” 

31. Maternal uncle and his descendants.* 

32. Maternal aunt and her descendants.” 

* Male or Female, and how low soever. 

N.B. (e)--Thc .‘iiikii of relation being equal, 
uncles and aunts ot the whole blood are pre- 
feiTecl to those ol the half, and those con- 
nected by same father only, whether males or 
females, are pmefened to those connected by 
the same mother fmly. (r?) W’here sides of 
relation differ, the claimant by paternal rela- 
tion gets tw'ico as much as the daimant by 
maternal relation. (0) Whore sides and 
stx'ongth of relaiion are equal, the male gets 
twice as much as the female. 

Gejsbkal Rule. — E ach of those claaso-s ex- 
clude.s the next following class. 

IV. — SUCCKhSoa BY OoHTBACT OB MUTUAL 
FlUENDSinp. 

V. — yuCCESSOB OP AOKNOWLEUGKD Em- 
DRED. 

"VI. — UsivEusAL Legatee. 

VIL-— Public TKB.iSUUY. 

P HuI'AH iNllEBITAKaE. 
y, or Nasrth 

Class, Third ^Glc 


' 1 i 

I (1) Paternal unch's (2) Maternal uncles 
j and aunts and and aunts and 

thdr children. their children. 


li Brtnnr^ari-l-a nf aoArk-nd a-nd tbifrl (ificrvMiR 


721 Brothers and sisters and thair 
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II. — Special Cause, or Sabab. 


Matrimony. 
Husband or Wife. 


Wala'. 


Cl") Emancipation. (2) foui’etysbip. (3) Spiritual Ho'dihip. 


[Forthe Mubammadan law of inheritance 
in English, refer to Sir William Jones’ trans- 
lation of the Shdjlifah (Calcutta, a.d, 1792), 
reprinted by Mr. Almaric Eamsey, a.d. 1869. 
The Muhammadan Law of Inheritance, by 
Mr. N. B. E. Baillie, a.d. 1832 : by Mr. S. Gr. 
Grady, a.». 1869; also Peisonal Laio of the 
Mvhammadans,hj'Mj:. Ameer Ah, 1880. The 
Arabic ■works on the subject are ; For Sunni 
law, as-Sirdjlyah, ash- Shat i f ly ah, fltddyah, 
Dmru ’l-Mukhtdr ; for Shi'ah law . Jdmihi ’sh- 
ShtttdL Mafdtih, Shnrdh'u ’1-Isldm, Iiskdd-t- 
Alldmah.'] 

mHIBITION. Arabic AyV f 

which, in its primitive sense, means •• interdic- 
tion or prevention.” In the language of the 
law it sigmfieS an interdiction of action with 
respect to a particular person j the causes of 
inhibition being three ; infancy, insanity, and 
servitude. 

The acts of an infant, i.e. one under puberty, 
are -unla-wful, unless sanctioned by his guai’- 
dian. The acts of a lunatic -^vho has no lucid 
intervals are not at all lawful; and so aie 
those of a male or female slave. (Hiddyah, 
Hi. p. 468.) 

INITIAL LETTEES of tlie Qur’an. 

[QUa’AN.) 

JNJlL ((Je— Grl*. EvayyeXiov. 
Evangel. InjV is used in the Qur’an, and in 
the Traditions, and in all Muhammadan 
theological works of an early date, for the 
revelations made by God to Jesus. But in 
recent works it is applied by Muhammadans 
to the New Testament, The woid occurs 
twelve times m the Qur’an, as in the following 
Surahs, which we have arranged chronologi- 
cally, and not as they occur in the Qur’an. 
(It will be seen that the expression Injll is 
not mentioned in the earlier Sjurahs See 
chronological table ot Suiahs in article 
qok’an.) 

Surah vii. 156 : ‘‘ Who follow the Apostle 
— ^the illiterate Prophet, whom they find 
written down with them in the La-w {Tam at) 
and the. Gospel {Infi!)," 

Surah Hi. 2 : “ He has sent thee a book 
(f.e. the Qm-’an) confiiming what was before 
it, and has revealed the Law, and the Gospel 
before, for the guidance of men.” 

Surah Hi. 43: “He will teach him the Book 
and Wisdom, and tho Law and the GospelT 

Surah in 58 : “Why do ye dispute about 
Abraham, when the Law and the Gospel were 
not revealed ■until after him,” 

Suran tvii. 27 ; “We gave him (Jesus) the 
Gospel, and we placed in the hearts of those 
who followed him kindness and compassion.” 

But ah xlviH. 29 ; “ Their marks are in 
I&Qrt faces from the effects of adoration : 


that is their similitude iu the Law, <nct rne.r 
similitude in the Gospel f 

Surah is. 112; “Promised m trmh hi tbe 
La-w, in the Gospel, and in the Qui'’5a.'' 

Surah v, 50 : •* We brought him (.Tesus) too 
Gospel.'’ 

Surah v. 51 ; '"Then let the people of the 
Gospel judge by -vv’hat it, revealed Ihefein.” 

Surah v. 70; “And were they steadfast i;; 
the Law and in the Gospel?” 

Surah v. 72 : '• Yo rest on nought "ui'l yt- 
stand fast by the Law and the Gosjxl .and 
what is revealed to you from your Lord.” 

Siirah V. 110; “When I taught thee tee 
Book, and Wisdom, and the Law, and the 
Gospel,” 

There are also allusions to the Ohristian 
Scriptures iu the follo'wing versos 

Surah xix. 31. (The infant Je.su‘i <-3;id,) 
“Verily, I am the servant of God : He iiatb 
given -me the book, and He hath made me a 
prophet.” 

Muhammad was much more xudebtea to 
Judaism than Ohiistianity for the i eacning he 
received, which enabled him to overthi'ow 
Arabian idolatry and to establish the v^or&hip 
of the One True* God [chbis'Haniti-. jcuaism], 
and consequently we find more frequent allu- 
sions to the La'\\ of Moses than to the Gospel 
of Christ; and, as it has heen already stated, 
the references to the Gospel as a i^avelatioa 
are in the later Surahs. But in all references 
to the Injil as an insph-ed record, there is not 
one single statement to the eS^et Shat the 
Christians of Muhammad’s day did not 
possess the genuine Scriptures. In Surah iv. 
169, (which ih an al-Madfnah Surah), the 
Christians are charged with extravugunct , or 
error in doctrine, but not with not possessmg 
the true Gospels ; — 

“Ye people of the Book I commit not 
extravagance in your religion ; and say not of 
God other than the truth. For verily the 
Messiah, Jesus, the son of Mary, is an apostle 
of God, and His word which He placed in 
Mary, a'ud a spirit from Him. Wherefore, 
believe in God, and in His apostle ; and say 
not,— ‘the Trinity’; — refrain; it -will be 
better for you. For verily God is one God ; 
far exalted is He above the possibiKty that 
there should he unto Him progeny ! to Him 
belongeth whatever is in the heavens and in 
the earth, and He suffleeth as a guardian.” 

In Surah Ixi. 6, there is an appeal to the 
Gospel in support of Muhammad’s mission, 
and the appeal is made without- any doubt 
that he was referring to a genuine saying of 
Christ, well known to the Giiristians of that 
day The verse is as follows i — 

“ When Jesus, the son of Mary, said : 
‘ O children of Israel I verily, I am the apostle 
I of God to you, verifying -he law that was 
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before me, and giving j-on glad tidings of an j 
apostle who shall como alter uie, whose naruo 
shall be Ahmad ! ’ But when ho did come to 
them with manifest signs, they said, ■ This is 
manifest aox'cery I ’ ” 

The allusion is to the promise of the Para- 
clete in John xvi. 7, the Muslims deelaring 
that the word vrapaKAipros has boon substi- 
tuted for the Greek vspiKXvTO?, the word 
Ahmad, which is equivalent to Muhammad, 
meaning “ Praised.” The charge which 
modern Muslims bring against the Christians 
of having either lost, or changed the original 
Scriptures, is treated of under the head of 
COKKtIPTION 03P TUB SCllIPl’UHES ; but some 
curious statements on the .subject will be 
found-in an article in the Kushju 'z-Zunuu. It 
is a Bibliographical Dictionary, compiled by 
Hajjl Ehallfah about 200 yours ago. The 
statements in its article on iNJin are such a 
strange mixture of fact and fiction that wc 
translate the article from the Arabic in er- 
tenso : — 

“ The Injil is a hook which God revealed to 
‘Isa ihn Maryam. In the work entitled ul- 
Mtmdhib (by Shihabu ’d-Din Ahmad al- 
Qastalani, died a.h. 923), it is recorded that 
the Injll wa.s first revealed in the Byriac 
tongue, and has since been translated into 
seventeen languages. But in the 
'l-Bu kh dri (a.h. 256), in the story of VVaraqah 
ihn Naufal, it is related that the Injil was 
revealed in Hebrew. According to Wahb ibn 
Mtmabbih, as quoted by ZamaMishari (a.h. 
638) in the KushshdJ, the //;/?/ was revealed 
to Jesus on the 13th day of the month Rama- 
zan, although some say it was on the I8th 
day of that month, 1200 years aftei the revo 
lation of the Zabur (P.sahiis) to Moses. 

•‘It is a disputed question whether or not 
the Injil abrogates the Law of Moses {Taut at). 
Some say that Jesus was not a Sdfiibu 'sh- 
Sharl‘ah (a law-givei*); for it is said in the' 
Injiii — 

‘ 1 am not came to abrogate (tabdil) the Law 
ot Moses, but to fulfil it {{(demit).' 

“But al-Baizawi (a.h. 685), m his com- 
mentary the Anwaiii 't-Tanzil, seems to prove 
that the Law of Jesus does abrogate the 
Law of Moses {Sho-r'u Musd), for there ax-e 
certain things revealed to Jesus which were 
not i-evealed to Moses. 

“ At the coximxoncement of the Injil is 
inscxdbed ‘ In the 

name of the Bather and of the Bon,' &c. 
And the Infil, whioh is now in the hands of 
the Ohi'istians, is merely si history of the 
Chidst {Slratu ’l-Madh), collected by his 
foxir oompanioiis Malta, Luqa, Mai’qus and 
Txlhsiniia. 

«“Intlx8 book entitled the Tulifaiu H-Adlb 
fi Taddi ‘erte Ahh '^f'Salib, or ‘ A refutation 
of the aorvanta of the Cross’ (written by 
‘Abdu’IlSh, a pex'vert from* Christianity to 
Islam, A,Ti. 828), it is said that these four 


religion of Jesus, and have added to it. And 
that they were not of the Hawdriyun, or 
Apostles, mentioned in the Qur’an. Matla did 
not see Jesus ixnlil the year he was taken up 
to heaven ; and after the Ascension of Jesus 
‘he wrote in the city of Aloxaiidiva, with his 
own hand, his Injil, in which he gives an 
account of the birth and life of Jesus, men- 
tioning several circumstances which are not 
mentioned by others. Luqa also did not 
sec Jesus, but he was converted to Chris- 
tianity by one Bulls (Paul), who was an 
Isx'aolite, who himself had nob seen Jesps, 
but was converted by Andmyd (Ananias). 
Marqus also did not soe Josus at all, but’ was 
converted to Christianity, after the Ascension 
of Jesus, by the Apostle BUrd, and received 
the Injil (Gospel) from that Apostle in the 
city of Rome. And his Gospel in maixy 
respects contradicts the .statements of the 
other three. Yfihaima was the son of the 
sister of Maryam, the mother of Jesus, and 
the Ohi'istians assert that .lesus was present 
at the maxadage of Yulianna, when Jesus 
changed the water into wine. It •was the first 
miracle perfoi'mod by Jesus. 

“When Yfxhanna saw the miracle, he was 
converted to Christianity, and loft his wife 
and followed Jesus. He was the wx’iter of 
the fourth Injil (Gospel). It was written in 
Gi'eek, in the city of Kphesus. Those are 
the four persons who altered and changed the 
tx-ue Injil, for there was only one Injil revealed 
to Jesus, in which there was no contradiction 
or discrepancy. These people have invented 
lies concerning God and His Prophet Jesus, 
ixpon xvhom be peace, as it is a well known 
fact, although the Christians {Na$dra) deny 
it. Por example, Marqius has written in 
the first chapter of his Goapol* that in the 
book of the Prophet Isaiah it is said by God, 
‘ I have sent an angel before thy face, namely, 
before the face of Jesus,’ whereas the words 
are not in the book of Isaiah hut in that "of 
M.xlai*lii. [See Mark i. 2 In the Received 
Version the words are “in the Prophets”; 
but in the Revised Version we have “in 
I.saiah the prophet.”] 

“ Again, it is related by Matta, in the first 
or rather thirteenth chapter of his Gospel 
[sic; see, however, Matt. xii. 40], that Josus 
said. ‘Hy body will remain in the belly of 
the eax'lfa three days and three nights after 
lily death, just as Jonas was in the whale’s 
belly ; ’ and it is evident it was not true, for 
Matta agrcGta with the three other writers of 
the Gospels that Josus died in the sixth hour 
on Friday, and was bui'ied in the first libur 
of the night on Baturday, and rose from the 
dead early on Sunday morning, so that he 
remained in the holly of the earth one day 
and two ixights. So there remains no doubt 
that the writers of the Gospels told the un- 
truth. For neither Josus said of himself, nor 
did God in his Injil say of him, that Josns 
■will ho killed or bux’ied in the earth, for God 
has said {i.e. in the Qur’an, Sux;ah iv. 156), 
• Thoy slew' him not, for certain ! Nay,' God 
raised him up unto Himself.’ For this cause 
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Ohnstians. Other circiimstances similar to j 
these are mentioned in the Tukfatu 'l-Adib. 
Then there , are the fundamental rules and 1 
doctrines (al-Qawffid), upon which the Chris- j 
tians ai*e, with very few ercepttons, universally 
agreed, namely i (1) At-Tayhlis (^Baptism); 
(2) Faith in the Tnsti^, or Trinity ; (3) the 
Incarnation of the Uqfiuni {i.e. the essence) of 
the Son in the womb of Mary ; (4) a belief 
in the Fitrah (i.e. the Holy Communion) ; 
(5) the Confession of all sins to the Priest 
These five foundations also are full 
of falsehood, corruption, and ignorance.” 

“ In the work entitled al-Jnsanu H-Kdiuil 
(written by the Shaikh ‘Abdu’I-Karim ibn 
Ibrahim ^.l-Jili, lived a.h. 767-811) it is said 
that when the Christians found that there 
was at the commencement of the Infil the 
superscription ^ ^ hi the 

name of the Father and Son,’ they took the 
words in their hatirral meaning, and [think- 
ing it ought to be Ad, father. mother, 

and Idn, son] understood by A6, the Spirit, 
hyUmm, Mai*y, and by Ibn, Jesus ; and on this 
account they said, Sdii-nu §a!d.^tin, i.e, ‘ (Ood 
is) the third of three.’ (Surah v. 77.) But 
they, did not understand that by Ab is meant 
God Most' High, by Umm, the Mahiyatu ’I- 
HaqSiq, or ‘Essence of Truth” (Quidditas 
ventatum), and by Ibn, the Book of God, 
which is called the Wujiidu H-Mutlaq, or 
‘ Absolute Existence,’ being an emanation of 
the Essence of Truth, as it is implied in the 
words of the Qur’an, Surah xiii. 9 : ‘ And with 
him is the Ummu H-Kitdb, or the Mother of 
the Book.’” 

. al-INSAIT ‘‘Man.” The 

title of the Lxxvith Surah of the Qur’an, called 
also Suratu ’d-Dahr, both words occurring in 
the first vei'se:’“Did there not pass over 
man (insdn') a long space of time (dahr), 
during which he was , a thing not worthy of 
remembi'ance.” 

Some take these words to be spoken of 
Adam, whose body, according to tradition, 
was first a figure of clay, add was left for 
forty years to dry, before God breathed into 
it ; but others understand them of man in 
general and of the time he lies in the womb. 
(See al-Baizdiot, in loco.) 

al-INSANU ’L-KAMIL 

“ The perfect man.” A 
term used by the Sufi mystics for one in 
whom are combined all the attributes of 
divinity and of humanity. (Kitdbu’t-Ta^rlfdt, 
in loco). Also title of a mystic work by 
‘Abdii ’1-Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jili (lived 
A.H. 767-81 L). 

IFSHA Lit. “Construc- 

ting; raising-up.” The term is particularly 
applied to literary compositions and forms of 
letter-writing. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, vol. i. 
p. 272, pientions the Shaikh of the great 
Mosque, the Azhar, as the author of a col- 
lection of Arabic letters on various subjects, 
which are intended as naodels of epistolary 
sf.vlfl finch a collection being called an Jnsha' . 


INSHA’A’LLlHU TA'lLA (.U 
&U\). “ If it ghonld please Ood 

Almighty.” A very frequent ejaculation 
amongst Muslims. [isTiShA’.j 

AL-IhTSHIRAH (ely^Sl). “ Ex- 
panding.” The title of the xcivth Surah of 
the Qui-’an, which opens with the words 
“ Have we not expanded thy breast.” It is 
.supposed to allude to the opening of Muham- 
mad's heart in his infancy, when it is said to 
have been taken out and cleansed of origmal 
sin. (See ui-Baizdwl, in loco.) 

INSOLVENCY of a debtor is esta- 

blished by a judicial decree ; and after such 
a declaration a bequest by such a person is 
void. If, however, the creditors relinquish 
their-claim, the beqoeat is then valid. (Jffi- 
ddyah, iv, p. 475.) 

INSPIEAT^N. Arabic imJiy 
According to the fluru, 'l- 
Anwpr, by Shai]^ Jiwan Ahmad (a.h. 1130), 
inspiration is of two kinds, Wahy sdkir, 
external inspiration, or Wahy bdtin, internal 
inspiration. 

I. — External Inspiration is of three kinds : — 

(1) Wahyu Qur'an, or that which was re- 
ceived from the mouth of the angel Gabriel, 
and reached the ear of the Prophet, after he 
knew beyond doubt that it was the angel 
who spoke- to him. This is the orfly kind of 
inspiration admitted to be in the Qur’an, It 
is sometimes called the Wahy niatlu, 

(2) Ishdrgtu 'l-Malak, or that which was 
received from the angel but not by word of 
mouth, as' when the Prophet said, “the Holy 
Ghost has breathed into my heart.” 

(3) Ilham or Wahyu, gatb, or that which 
was made known to the Prophet by the 
“ light of prophecy.” This kind of inspira- 
tion is said to be possessed by Walls or 
saints, in which case it may be either true or 
false. 

II, ^Inier7ia/ Inspiration is that whjch the 
Prophet obtained by thought and analogical 
reasoning, just as the Mvjtahidun, or en- 
lightened doctors of the law obtain it. It is 
the belief of all orthodox Muslims that their 
Prophet always spoke on matters of religion 
by the lowejr forms of inspiration (f.e. Ishdratu 
'l-Malak, llhditi, or Wahyu qalb) ; and, con- 
sequently a Hadis is held to be inspired in as 
great a degree, although not in the same 
manner as the Qur’ah itself. The inspiration 
of the Hadis is called the Wahy ghair 
matlu. (See Nitru'l-Anwdr, p. 181; Mish- 
kdi, book i. ch. vi. pfc. 2tj 

Suratu 'n-Najm, liii. 2 ; “ Your lord (?dhib) 
erreth not, nor is he led astray, neither 
Bpeaketh he from impulse.” 

According to'the strict Muhammadan doc- 
trine, every syllable of the Qur’an is of a 
directly divine origin, although wild rhapso- 
dical Surahs first composed by Muhammad 
(as xcl, 0 ., cii., ciii). _do not at all bear marks 
of such an assumption, and were not pro- 
bably intended to be clothed in the dress of 
a message from the Most High, which ohs ■ 
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ractsrizes the rest ol the Qur’aJa. But ■when 
Muhammad’s die was cast (the turning point 
in his career) of assuming that Great Name 
as the speaker ot His reTelations, then these 
earlier Surahs also came to be regarded as 
emanating directly fi’om the Deity. Honeo it 
arises that Muhammadans rigidly include 
every word of the Qur’an, at wh.ifcever stage 
delivered, in the category of Qala 'Ifdlm, or 
Thus saith the Lord,” and it is one of their 
arguments against our Christian scriptures 
that they are not entirely cast in the same 
mould — not eaclusively oracles from the 
mouth, and spoken in the person of God. 
(Muir’s Life of Mahomet) 

The following is a description of inspiration 
as given by Ibn Khaldun, “ The sign that a 
man is imspirad,” be says, “ is, that he is at 
times completely absent, though in the society 
of others. His respiration is ateutnrions and 
he seems to be in a cataleptic tit, or in a 
swoon. This, however, is merely apparent ; 
for ra reality such an ecstasis is an absoi p- 
tion into the invisible world ; and he has 
■within his grasp what he alone is able to con- 
ceive, which is above the conception of 
others. Subsequent ly these spiritual visions 
descend and become perceptible to the facul- 
ties of man. They are either whispered to 
him in a low tone, or an angel appears to him 
in human shape and tells him what be brings 
from God. Then the ecslasis ceases, and the 
prophet remembers what ho has heard.” 

mTELLECT. Arabic ‘aqJ, 

JaTim idruk 

The Faqir 0 ani Muhammad ibn Ae'ad, in 
his work ihQ A^laq-i-Jaldli^ says : “ The rea- 
sonable mind has two powers, (i)the power of 
perceiving, and (2) the power of ivipeUint/i and 
each of 'those powers has two divisions ; in the 
percipient power, 1st, an observative intellect, 
which is the source of impression from the 
celestial sources, by the reception of those 
ideas which are the materials of knowledge ; 
2nd, an active intellect, which, through 
thought and reflection, is the remote source 
of motion to the body in its separate actions. 
Oonibined with th(5 appetent and vindictive 
powers, this division originates tlio occur- 
rence of many states productive of action or 
inipact, as shame, laughing, crying; in its 
operation on imgiiiution and supposition, it 
leads to the accession of ideas and arts in the 
partial state ; and iji its z'elatiou with the ob- 
aorvative souse and the connection maintained 
between them, it is the means of originating 
general ideas relating to actions, as the 
beauty of truth, the odiouaness of falsehood, 
and the like. The impefUnq potver has like- 
wise two divisions : let, the vindictive poioei, 
which is the source of forcibly repelling 
what is disagreeable; 2ia.lS.,%]xo appetent power, 
which is the source of aofpiiriiig what is agi'ee- 
able.’’ (Thompsuu’H ed. p. 52.) 

INTEECALATION' of the Tear, 

Arabic m&l\ The privilege of commuting 
iho lest of the three contiimotts sacred months 
for the one succBoding it, the month Safar, 


in which case Mnliarrani became secular, and 
Safar sacred. M. Oaussin de Perceval suppoaos 
that this innovatioivwas introduced by Qusai} , 
an ancestor sixth in ascent from Muham 
mad, who lived in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tnry. Dr. Sprengor thinks that- intercalation 
in the ordinary sense of the word was not 
practised at Makkah, and that tbo Arab year 
was a purely lunar one, perfoiTniijg its cycle 
regularly, and losing one year in every thirty, 
three. 

Tho custom of nr/sV was abolished by 
Muhammad, at the farewell pilgrimage, 
A.H. 10, as is stated , in the Qur’an, Surah lx 
36, 37:— 

“ Twelve months is tho number of months 
with God, according to God’s book, &«icc tho 
clay when Tie created the heavens and the 
earth: of these four are sacx't'd ; this is the 
right usage. But wrung not yourselves 
therein; att.ack ihose who pin gocla with 
God in all, as they attack you in all : and 
know that God is with those who fear Him. 

“To carry over a sacred month to another, 
is only a growth of infidelity. The Infidels 
ai*o led into error by it. They allow it one 
year, and forbid it anolbor, that they may 
make good the number of months'which God 
hath hallowed, and they allow that which 
God hath prohibited.” 

_ INTERCESSION. Arabic Sha- 
fd^ah (hsS^). There is a general 
belief amongst Muhammadans that their 
Prophet is a living intercessor for them at 
tho throne of God ; but the Wahhabis state 
that the intercession of their Prophet will only 
ho by tho permission (Izn) of God at ihe last 
day, and that there is no intercession lor sins 
until tho Day of Judgment, Tho leaching of 
the Qur’an and the Traditions seems to he in 
favour of this view. 

Burah ii. 256 : Who is ho that can inter- 
cede with Him but by Ilia own permission ? ” 

Surah six. 90- “None shall moot (in the 
Day of Judgment) uilh intercession save he 
who hath entered into covenant with the God 
of mercy.” 

Surah s.x. t08 : “Nu iiitereeasion shall 
avail on that day, save bis win mi the Mer- 
ciful shall allow, and whose words He shall 
approve.” 

Surah xsxiv. 22 ; “ No intercc.ision shall 
avail with him but that which He Himself 
alloweth.” 

Surah xxxix. 45: “Intercession is wholly 
with God.” 

Siirah Ixxviii. 38:' “On the day whereon 
the spirit (Ruli) and the angels shall stand 
ranged in order they shall .not utter a word, 
save he lYhom the God of mercy permits, and 
who shall say what iit right.” 

Tho statement.? of Mul^amtnad, as contained 
in the Traditions, are as follows ; — 

“ He is most fortunate ia my .intercession 
in the Day of Judgment, who shall have said 
from his heart, without any mixtwe of hypo 
crisy, ‘ There is no deity but God.’ ” 

“ I will intercede for those -who shall have 
committed giuat sim ” 
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“ Tliree classes -will intercede on the Day 
of Judgment, the Prophets, the Learned, the 
Mai'tyrs.” (Mishkdt, boohxxxiii. ch. xii.) 

The author of the Sharfi-i-Muivdqif says 
(p. 688): According to the Sunnis, the inter- 
cession of Muhammad is specially for those 
•who have committed great sins (aA/u 
kabd'i}'), tor the purpose of removing punish- 
ment ; for Muhammad has said, “ My inter- 
cession is for those -who have committed 
great sins.” But the Mu‘tazilahs say the 
intercession of Muhammad is for the increase 
of merit, and not for the prevention of 
unishment ; for if is said in the Qur an, 
urah ii. iS : '* Fear the day wherein no soul 
shall pay recompense for another soul. Nor 
shall intercession he accepted for it, nor shall 
compensation be taken from it, nor .shall thov 
tie helped.” 

INTERMEDIATE STATE. The 

state of the soul between tbe time of death 
and the resurrection is generally esja-esaed 
by the term ^Aiam-i-Bar^aM, for an explana- 
tion of which refer to the article bairzakh 
S ufi writers use the term ‘■Alam-i-Asnoah, 

“ The world of spirits.” 

Prom the Traditions it would appear that 
Muhammad taught that the intermediate 
state is not one of unconsciousness. To the 
wicked it is certainly not ; bnt inasmuch as 
the" Muslim is encouraged to sleep like the 
bridegroom'' it may he inferred that the in- 
termediate state of the Muslim is held to be 
one of absolute repose.” [punishments of 

THE GKAVE.] 

INZAR (;V!a5l). Listening or lend- 
ing an ear to the bankrupt’s statement or 
petition. 

INZI'AJ Lit. “ Being dis- 

turbed and moved from its place.” A term 
used by the Sufi mystics for the movement 
and excitement of the heart in the direction 
of God, through the effect either of a sermon, 
or of music and singing. /‘Abdu ’r-Razz§.q’B 
Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

IQALAH(^Ui). “Cancelling.” In 
law, the cancelling or dissolution of sale, or 
any other eontiaot. 

IQAMAH; Lit. “Causing 

to stand.” A recitation at the commence- 
ment of the stated prayers v,h 0 n said in a 
congregation, after the worshippers have 
taken up their ^position. It is the same as 
the I’zau, with the addition of the sentence, 
“ Verily prayers are now ready ” (^Qad qamati 
'^-^aldt). The sentences-are, however, recited 
singly by all the sects except the Hanafis ■who 
give it exactly as the I’zan. It is npt recited 
by the Imam, but by the person who stands 
behind him, who is called the Mugiadi, ox 

follower.” In large mosques it is usual for 
the Mu'az^in, or caller to prayer, to take 
this office. But in his absence the person 
who happens to be behind the Tmiim recites 

ilvii FTMATir’l 
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IQRAE Ackrtowledgmeni ; 

confession. 

(1) A legal term used fox the avowal of the 
right of another upon one’s self in sales, con- 
tracts, and divorce. (2) A theological term 
used for a confession of the Muslim faith, or 
a confession of sin. (3) Iqrdr-ndmah, a legal 
deed of acknowledgment. (4) Jqrdr-ndmah 
saldsi, a deed of arbitration by a third party. 
(5) Iqrdni 'l-a^dvi, a confession of guilt by a 
prisoner. (6) Iqrdr ‘dmm. a public aeknow- 
4edgment. 

IQTI?A(»uxi\). Lit. “Demandmg.” 
A term used in the exege.sis of the Qur’an for 
sentences which demand cex’tain conditions, 
e.g. Surah iv. 94 : “ Whoso killeth a Mu'min 
(a believer) by mischance shall be bound to 
free a slave.” Here the condition demanded, 
is that the slave shall be the projjerty of the 
pei'son who frees him, and if he have not a 
slave to free, then some other expiation is 
required. 

IRADAH Purpose, will, 

intention. (1) A word used for the intention, 
or -will of man. (2) Irddatu 'Hah, the will of 
God. (3) Aeeoraing to the Sufi mystics, it 
is •• a flame of love in the heart which desires 
God and longs to be united with Him. C Abdu 
'r-Eazzaq’s Diet, of Suft Teimis.) 

TRAM A place mentioned 

in the QuViin, Surah Ixxxix. G : “ Iram of tbe 
columns, the like ol which has not been 
created in these lands.” 

_ It is related that ash-Shaddad, the son of 
•Ad, ordered the constrnetion of a ^'errestial 
paradise in the desert of ‘Adan, ostensibly 
to rival the celestial one, and to be called 
Iram aftei his great grandfather- On goifig 
to take possession ot it. he and all bis 
people were struck dead by a noise from 
heaven, and the paradise difiappeared 

al-TRAQ Lit. “A side, 

or shore.” A country frequently mentioned 
in the Traditions, which extends from ‘Ah- 
badan to al-Mausil in length, and from ai- 
Qadislyah to Halwan in breadth. Said to be 
so named becunse it was on the shore ” of 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. Its pi'in- 
clpal cities were al- Basrah and al-Hiifah, and 
were called dqdn, or the Two ‘Iraqs. 

‘IRB AN (oVjc) . Earaest- money 

paid in any legal transaction. 

IRHAiS Lit. “ Laying* tbe 

Foundation.' A term used for any wonder 
wrought in behalf of a Prophet before he 
assumes the prophetic office r for example, the 
existence of a light on the forehead ■ of Mu- 
hammad’s sn'^estors is an frkds, (Kiidm V- 
fa‘rifd{.j 

IRON. A.r:i,bio al-fiadld 

The title of Su'cah ivii. in the Qiu’'as, in the 
25th verse of which it is said : “ We (God) sent 
d'-:wn iron, in which are both keen violence and. 
advantages r, omen." Xamakhahari aaya that 
i Adam b’-ougnt do^vn with inm from Paradise 
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five things made of iron, viz. an anvil, a pair 
of tongs, -two hammers, a greater and lesser, 
and a needle. 

IRTIDlB [apostasy.] 

‘ISA The name given to 

Jesus in the Qur’an and all Muhammadan 
writings. [JESD8 OHKIST.J 

ISAAC. Arabic Ishaq 
The son of Abraham. He is mentioned in 
the Qur’an as specially the child of promise, 
and a gift from Gdd to Abraham ; and also 
as an inspired prophet 
Surah xxi. 72: “And We (God") gave him 
(Abraham) Isaac and J.aeob as a farther gift ; 
and we made them all righteous.” ' 

Surah six. 60 : 

“ And when he had separated himself from 
them and that which they worshipped beside 
God, we bestowed oil him /.?aac and Jacob; 
and each of thorn we made a prophet. 

“And wo bestowed gifts on them in our 
mercy, and gave them the lofty tongue of 
truth." 

The birth of Isaac as a child of promise to 
Abrahani is I’elated in Surah xi. 72-77 . — 
“And our messengers came formally to 
Abraham with glad tiding.s. ‘Peace,’ said 
they. Ho said, ‘ Peace,’ and he tarried not, 
but brought a roasted calf 

“And when he ^aw that their hands 
touched it not, he misliked them, and grew 
fearful of them. They said, ‘Fear not, for 
wo are sent to the people of Lot.’ 

“ His wife was 'standing by and laughed ; 
and we announced Isaac to her ; and aftei 
Isaac, Jacob. 

“ She said, ‘ Ah, woo is me ! shall I bear a 
son when I am old, and when this my husband 
is an old man ? This truly would be a mar- 
vellous thing.’ 

“ They said, ‘ Marvellest thou at the com- 
mand of God ? God’s mercy and blessing bo 
upon you, 0 people of this house ; praise and 
glory are His duo ? ’ 

“And when Abraham’s fear had passed 
away, and thede glad tidings had reached him, 
he pleaded with tis for the people of Lot. 
Verily, Abraham was right kind, pitiful, 
relenting.” 

Abraham’s wilimgness to offer up his son 
is told in the Qur’an, and from the text 
there would seem little doubt hut Isaac was 
intended, although al-Baizawi and many com- 
mentators declare it was Ishmael. The ac- 
count runs thus (Surah xxxvii. 5)7-113): — 

“ And he sai'd, ‘ Verily, I repair to my Lord 
who will guide me. 

“ ‘ 0 Lord give me a son, of the righteous.’ 
“ We announced to him a youth of meek- 
ness. 

“ And when ho became a full-grown youth, 
“ His father said to him, ‘ My son, I have 
seen in a drbam that I should sacrifice thee ; 
thei'efore, consider what thou seest right’ 

“ He said, ■* My father, do what thou art 
bidden ; of the patient, if God please, shalt 
thou find me,’ 

“ And when they had surrendered them to 
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the will of God, he laid him down upon his 
forehead, 

“ We cried unto him, ‘ 0 Abraham ! 

“‘Now hast thou satisfied the vision, 
See how we recompeuse the righteous. 

“ This was indeed a decisive test. 

“ And wo ransomed his son with a costly 
victim, 

“And we left this for him among posterity, 

“ ‘ Peace be on Abraham ! ’ 

“ Thus do we reward the well-doers, 

“ Foi' he was of our believing servants. 

“ And we announced Isaac to him— a 
righteous prophet — ' 

“ And on him and on Isaac we bestowed 
our blessing. And among their offspring 
were well-doers, and others, to their own 
hurt undoubted sinners.” 

The feast of sacrifice, the ‘Idu ’1-Azha, is 
said to have been instituted in commemora- 
tion of this event, [‘idu ’l-azha.] 

Sybd Ahmad Khan Bahadur, in his Essays 
on Arabia, remarks that learned Muham- 
madan theologians distinctly say it was Isaac 
and not Ishmael who was to have been 
offei’od up; but our researches scarcely con- 
firm the learned Syrid’s statement, Isma'il 
al-Bnkhuri, no moan authority, says it was 
Ishmael, and so does al-BaizawI. 

The weight of traditional authority seems 
to be in favoxn of Isaac, and so does the text 
of the Qur’an, which we have explained in the 
account of Ishmael ; and yet amongst both the 
Sunnis and the fehi'ahs the opinion is now 
almost universaL that it was Ishmael, 
[ishmael.] 

ISAIAH. Arabic (»W&). 

The name is not mentioned in the Qnr’ila, but 
al-Baizawi, the comment.xtar, in remarking on 
.Surata ’1-Mi‘raj, xvii. 4 : — “ Wo decreed to 
the children of IsnVil in the Book. ‘ Ye shall 
verily do evil in the earth twice,”’ — says the 
iv )0 sms committed by the Israolites were 
first the murdoi of Sha‘ya, ibn Amaiya (i.e. 
Isaiah, son of Anmz) or Armiyit {i.e. Jere- 
miah) ; and the second, the murder of Zalcaria 
and John the Baptist, and the intention of 
killing Jesus 

r^AR Honouring another 

hbove oneself. Thinking of another’s gain 
rather than one’s own. . The hjghe.st form of 
human friendship. 

‘ISHA’ (x»Um). The Hight Prayer, 
The liturgical prayer recited after the night 
lias wpll set in. [peayek.] 

ISHAQ [ISAAC,] 

IS^AQIYAH A Shi*ah 

sect founded by a pwrson named Jahiiq, who 
held that the Bpirit of God existed in the 
Khalifah ‘AH. 

ISHARATU ’L-MALAK 

[iWSPIEATXON,] 

ISHMAEL. Arabic Isma^ 
The eldest son of Abra- 
ham, by his ' ‘ wije ’’ Hagar, [sajab]. 
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(1) Tbe progenitor oE tho Ai'abian vaoe, 
and, acoorcUng to tke Qai-’an, an inspired 
prophet. Surah xix. 5.‘5 

“ And comiaemorat& Ishmael in ‘ the Book;’ 
for he was tree to his promise, and •was an 
Apostlo, a prophet; 

“And be enjoined prayer and almsgiving 
on his people, and was ■well-pleasing to his 
Lord.” 

(2) Said to have assisted his father in 
the construction of che 'Ka*bah. Surah ii. 
119, 121 

“And remember when -we appointed the 
Holy House as man’s resort and safe retreat, 
and said, ‘ Take ye the station of Abraham 
for a place of prayer.’ And -we commanded 
Abraham and Ishimd, ‘ Purify my hotLse for 
those ■who shall go in procession round it, and 
those who .shall abide there for devotion, and 
those who shall botv doivn and prostrate 
theinsolves.’ 

*• » it 

“ And wiien Abraham, with Iskytael, rai.sed j 
the foandation.s of the House, ihe^ said, i 
’ 0 our Lord ! accept it from us ; for Thou 
art the Hearer,, the Knowar.’ ” j 

(3} A Iso mentioned in six other places. 

Sfu'ah ii. 134 : Do ye say that Abraham 
and Ishmael, and Isaac and Jacob, and the 
Tribes were Jews, or Ghi'istiaus? ” 

Surah iii. 78 : “ And what was revealed to 
Abraham and Is/mael aud Isaac and Jacob 
and the Tribes.” 

Surah iv. X61 : “ And ■we inspired Abraham 
and laJmael, and Jacob and the Tribes.*' 

Surah vi, 86; “And Ishmael and Elisha, 
and Jonah, and Lot.” 

Surah xxi. 86 ; “ And Ishmml, and Idxis, j 
and Zu ’I-Kifl, all these were of the patient.” ■ 

Surah xxxviii, 48 : “ Aud remembei’ Ishimcl, 
and Elisha, and Zu ’l-Eifl, for each was 
righteous.” 

(4) According to the Old Testament, Ishmael 
had twelve sons, and Muhammadan tradition 
also agrees with this : — 

Genesis xxv. 12: “Now these are the 
generations of Ishmael, Abraham’s son, whom 1 
Hagar the Egyptian, Sarah’s handmaid, bare 
unto Abraham. And these are the names 
of the sons of Ishmael, according to their 
generations : the first-born of Ishmael, Ne- 
bajoth; and Kedai', and Adbeel, and Mibsam, 
and Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa, and : 
Hadar, and Tema, and Jetur, and Naphish, 
and Kedemah. These are the sons of Ishmael, { 
and these are their names by their castles, | 
twelve pmcea according to their nations.” 

The names of these sons of Ishmael can 
still he distii^uished amongst the tribes, the 
names of which occur in Muhammadan 
history; Nebajoth {Nabayus^, the founder 'of 
the Nabathean nation, who succeeded the 
Idumeans in Arabia, and were ah important 
people in Northern Arabia. Kedar {Qaidar')- 
was also a famous tribe, so famous that the 
Badawls of the desert applied the name to 
all Jews. Dumah is still preserved in the 
name Dumatu ’!-JandaL Tema corresponds 
with Taimah, and Jetur with the Jadur of 
modern Arabia, Muhammad is said to have 
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been clesceacled from Ishmael’s second sou 
Kadar (Qaidar), through one named ‘Adnan. 
The p> 0 riod between ‘Adnsti and Ishmael is 
doubifui. Some reckon forty generations, 
others only fom*. Dmm Salmah, one of the 
Pi*ophet’s vaves, said ‘Adnax> was the son of 
'Adad, the son of Humaisa, son oi brabafc,aon 
of Ishmael. (Seo Ahii. 'l-B'idS', p. 62.) Muslim 
historians, however, admit that the pedigree 
o£ Muhammad beyond ‘Adnaii is ancertain; 
but they aro unanimous in tracing his descent 
to ‘Aduaa in the following line : (i) Muham- 
mad, (2) ‘Abda llah, (8) Ahii 'Mutlalib, (4) 
Hashim, (5) ‘Abdu Blaiifif, (6) Qusaiy, (7) 
Kilab, (S) Mm-rah, (9) 8I,a‘b, (10) L^awaiy, 
(li;Ghalib, (IS) Fihr, (ID) Malik, (14) An- 
Nazr, (15) Sinanah. (16) Kh usaimah. (17) 
Mndrikah, (IS) Al-Ya’s, (19) Muzar, (.20) 
Nistir, (21) Ma“add, (22) ‘Adnan, 

Syaid Ahmad Khan Bahadur, traces the 
descent of Muhammad to Kedar, the .son 
of Ishmasi, and tne view is one in aeaordrnee 
with that of most Maelim writers. In the 
time of Isaiah the two chief Arabian tribes 
seemtohave been the deseondaras of Nebajoth 
and Kedar. (Soa Isaiah lx. 7.) “ Ah iba docks 
of Kedar shall be gathered unto the 

rams of Nebajoth shall minister unto thee.” 

(5) The aceoxmt of Hagar leaving Abra- 
ham’s home is given in numerous traditions. 
Bat there are two traditions given by Ibn 
‘Abbas, and recorded m the of al- 

Bukhai'i. ■which are the foundation of Muham- 
madan history on the subjoct. We give them 
as they have been translated by Syud Ahmad 
Khan, and afterwards append the Scripture 
narrative, which can. be compared with the 
Intditions of Islam ; — 

Tradition I. 

For reasons kno^wn only to Abi'aham and 
hig wife, Sarah, tbe former took Ishmael, Ms 
eon, and the boy’s mother (Hagar), and left 
his country. 

And they had with them a skin Ml of 
water. 

Ishmael’a moiher drank from out the skin, 
suclding her child. 

Upon her aniviug at the 2>lac9 where Mecca 
now stands, she placed tho child 'under a 
bush. 

Then Abraham retarned to come back to 
his ■wife, and the mother of Ishmael folio'wed 
him, 

Until she reached Kedu. 

And she called out, “ O Abraham, with 
whom leaveSt thou me ? ” 

He ansivered, “ ‘With God.” 

She replied, “ I am satisfied with my God,” 

Then she returned, and commenced drink- 
ing out of the skin, and suckled her infant 
until the water was consumed. 

And she thought that if she went and 
looked around, aha might, perhaps, sea some- 
one ; and she went. 

She ascended Mount Safa, and looked 
around to see whether or not there was 
anyone in sight , then hastily returning 
through the wilderness, she asoanded the 
mountain of MarvS. 
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rbet) she said, I ipust now go and "see 
how my eliild is.” And she want, and pavr 
that be was at the point oi dealli ; but not 
being able to compose her ■mind., .she said, 

“ ti I go and look around, peradvoulure T 
tany see someone.” And oonoi dmgly ohe 
ascended the mountain of Kafu, but could 
descry no one. 

And this she repeated seren times. 

She then said, “It will bo bettor for me 
to go and see my child.” But .she suddenly 
heard a Toice. 

And ,3h6 replied, “ Kindly aasiui me, if you 
hare any compassion ” 

The angel was Gabriel 

The narrator of the tradition, stamping the 
earth with his fook .said, this was exactly 
what the angel did, and that water i.s.suod 
■from the spot: and she began to widen the 
boio. 

It is rsLatod by Tbn Abbas, that the Prophet 
said that had she (Hagar) allowed the water 
to reiodi/i in its foimer .state, tlieivater ■would 
then have coutinuod issuing forth tor ever. 

She used to drink that wat.er and suckle 
her child. 

Tradition II. 

Abraham brought with him his wife tllagar) 
atid his ,son (Ishmaai), 

Whom she (Hagar) suckled. 

And they both placed the child close by the 
spot where the Kaalpa now stands undbr a 
bush. 

Near the ■wall of Zamzem, near the lofty 
side of the temple — and in those days Mecca 
was uninhabited and without water — and they 
deposited the cliild in the above place. 

And Abraham placed beside them a bag 
full of dates, 

And a skin full of water. 

Then returned Abraham, and Ishmaal’a 
mother ran after him, 

And said, “ Abraham, whither goest thou, 
and wherefore leanest thou me hero ? 

•‘In this 'wildernoBs, -where there i.s no one 
to pity me, neither is there anything to eat? ” 
This she repeated several times, but Abraham 
hearkened not unto her. Then she asked 
him, '* Has God commanded thee to do this?" 

He an.swored, “ Tes.” 

“ Then,” said she, “ God will cause no harm 
to come unto me.” 

Ther'eupon she returned back. 

And Abraham went away, and when he 
reached Saneoa, he could not see those he 
had left behind him. 

Then he turned towards Mecca, and prayed 
thus : 0 Lord, 1 have caused soma of ray 

offapring to settle in an unfruitful valley, 
xioax Ihy holy house, 0 Lord, that they may 
he constant in prayer. Grant, thm-efOre, that 
the hearts of some men may be alfacted 
with kindness towards them ; and do thou 
l>&stow on them ail aort-B of fraUB, that they 
Tftay give thanks.” 

the raothor of lahmael began to s-udkle 
hex* child, aud to drink water out of the skin 
aiktil it -was ein|ttied, 


lAod sho and her son felt thirsty. And when 
.she saw that hor- child was suffering from 
thirst, she otrald not bear to see it in such a 
plight, and retired, and reached th® mountain 
of Safd, that, was near, and ascending it, 
looked at the plair), in the hope oi seeing 
someone ; but, not perceiving anyone, she 
came down from the moantain. 

Whati .she reached the desert, she girded 
up her loins and j-an ns one mad, until she 
crossed the desert, and ascended Mount 
Marvii; but she cc aid not .see anyone. 

She repeated th< same seven tim8.s. 

It is relatea by Ibti ‘Abbas, that the Prophet 
sa'd that ibis -was the origin of the custom of 
true believers running between these mcui:- 
tam.s during the Hap 

And when she aacondedthoMarvamoantam, 
she heard a voice. 

She was startled thereat ; and upon hearing 
it again, she said, “ Wherefore c.allesb on 
mo? As.sist, mo il thou cansl.” 

She then saw an angel near the Zamzam. 

He (the angel^ made a hollow place, either 
by his foot or with his wing, and the water 
issued forth ; and the mother of Ishmael com- 
menced widening it. 

She filled the skin with water, which came 
out of it as from a fountain. 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbas thal the Prophet 
said, “May God bless the moiher of Ishmael, 
Had she left the Zamzem as it was, or had 
she not tilled her skin with water, then the 
Zarazem would always have remained an 
overflowing fountain.” 

Then she drank the water, and suckled 
her child. 


The accoxmt as given in the Bible, Genesis 
1 xxii- 9, Is aa follows : — 

And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the 
Egyptian, which, she had borne unto Abraham, 
KH’ofcing. Wherefore she said unto Abraham, 
Oast out this bond'.voman and her son : for 
the son of this bondwoman shall not he heir 
wrih my .son, even with Isaac. And this 
thing -was very grievous in Abraham’s sight, 
because of his son. And God .said unto 
A-braham, Let it not he jprievous in thy sight 
because of the lad, and heeauau of thy hond- 
■woman; in all that Sarah hath said unto thee, 
hearken unto her voice ; for in Isaac shall 
thy seed be called. And also <>f the son of 
the bondwoman will I make a nation, because 
he IS thy seed- And Abraham rose up early 
in the moming, and took bread, and a bottle 
of water*, and gave it unto Hagar, putting it 
on her shoulder, and i he child, a tid sent her 
away; and she -deptirted, and wandered in 
the ■wilderness t)E Baersheba. .And the ■water 
was .spent in the bottle, and she casi the 
child under one of the sbruh.H. And she 
want, and set her do-Vf'n over against him a 
good -way off, .is it were a bo-w shot; for aha 
said, Let me not see tim death of the child. 
And she sat over ugain.st him, and lifted tip 
her voice, and wept. And God heard the voice 
of the lad, and the angel of God called to 
j Hagar out ul heaven, and said unte her, 
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Wiiai ailetii thee, Hagar ? h'car not ; for Ootl 
liatii heara the roioe uf the laJ Trh«re be ia. 
Arise, lift up the lari, and bold hirn in thine 
hand, for I vill m.ifce bin, a gre,it npd .n. 
And God opened her ete'i and '’ha sav/ a v/ell 
of t^ater; and she viid, and i'illed tha bottle \ 
mth watc-i, and ga,o the lad dnnh. And 
Goti nas vrirb the lad; and he gre-v, and I 
dwelt in the wildeniosa. rncl becaiHo an archr-r. 
And hi dwelt in the wiklornesr of Paran, ratd 
his mother touh lam a wife oul ol the land of 
Egypt.’’ 

With iifoionee lo the above account, as 
given ill Holj Scripture. Sj'ud Ahmad Ehar 
remaiks - — 

•■Notwithstandinu the perfect eoinridencs 
oi the facts taken from the Scriptni-ca v ith 
those from the Koran, as above ahown. ther« 
are. nevertheless, three very important ques- 
tions which suggest Ihemselves respecting I 
Ishmael’s set! lement. 

First. Where did Abraham leave Ishmael 
and his mother after expelling them from his 
home ? 

'• Secondly. Where did Ishmael and Hagar 
settle after their wanderings in the desert ? 

“ Thirdly, Was it m the very spot where 1 
they had rested for the first time, or m some 
other place ? 

“The Koran mentions nothing on the sub- 
ject ; but there are some local traditions, and 
also a few Hadeeses, which treat of it, the 
latter, however, by reason of their not pos- 
sessing sufficient authority, and from their 
not being traced up to the Prophet, are as 
little to be relied on as the former. The local 
traditions being deemed unworthy of credit, 
from their mixing up together ooemTonces 
that had happened on variotis and different 
occasions, we do not think it necessary to dwell 
on the first question more than has been 
done by the Scriptui-es themselves, which say i 
that ‘ He (xibraham) sent her (Hhgar) away ; j 
and she departed, and wandered in the wilder- i 
ness of Beersheha.’ j 

“ As for the two remaining questions, al- i 
though ihe language of Scripture is not very 
clear — since, in one place it says, ‘ And he i 
(Ishmael) grew, and dwelt in the wilderness, i 
and became an archer ’ (Gen. sxi. 20), and 
in another, ‘ He (Ichmael) dwelt in the wil- 
dernes.s of Paran’ (Gen. xsi. 21), passages j 
which would certainly lead us to infer that j 
Ishmael had changed the place of his abode ; ' 
yet, as no Christian commentator represents 
him as having removed from one place to 
another, and as, moreover, neither the reli- 
gious nor the local traditions of the Moham- 
medans in any way confirm the above, it may 
be safely asserted that Ishmael and ins mother 
did not change the place where they dwelt, 
and that by the word ‘ wildeniess ’ alone the 
sacred writer meant the wilderness of Paran. 
The solving of the whole question depends, 
therefore, upon -ascertaining and fixing the 
position of the said wilderness of Paran, 
where Ishmael is said to have settled. 

“ Oriental geographers mention throe places 
as known by the appellation of Paran. First, 
that wilderness wherein the city of Mecca 


now .stands, and the tnouRtaln? in its vicinity j 
secondly, thoeemomitainsaiul a village which 
are situated in Eastern Egypt, <n Arabia 
Petra'a ; and thirdly, a di'^lriet in the pro- 
vince of Samai er-nd. “ 

(b) Al-Bcizawi .iay- il wa- laam-^el, and not 
I,.aac. Y;hom Abiuham vnllinu to ofiPi up 
as a '’aci’iSce, but tbisvio.t’i, nokhar f>ap- 
ported by the te.-d of the Qui'auror oy the 
preponderance oi traJitioual t»"Btimony. If 
wecorupaieSuiah si, 74 : “ And Weannoimced 
Isaac (as the child of prom.se) to her,” with 
Surah ssxmi. 99: “Wo anaoroceri (as a 
child of promi-e) to him a youth of nio'-iinp'^h ; 
and when he boeemB a fiiil-grown youth, hi.® 
fa.thei said to him, ?4y son. I have aeen la a 
dream that I shou! I sjciiiice thee’” — -there 
can be no douhr in any oandid mind that, im 
fai .as the Qur'an u- com vi nod. ls.),ac and 
not Ishmael is intended, [ihajo'.] 

The te,(j , ommentators al-Kamalan quote 
a number cf trad-ltions un the subject They 
say Ilin ‘Umar, Ibn ‘Abbas, He sar and ‘Abdu 
Tlah ibn Abmaci, relate lhat it ivas Ih.nac , 
whikt Ibn aiao-iid, Mujahid. ‘Ikrunah, Oata- 
dah, and Ibn Ishaq say it was Ishmael But 
whatever may bo the real laots of the case, it 
is certain that popular tradition aniong.st both 
Sunnis and Sbi'ahs assigns the honour to 
Ishmael, and ^lielieve the great Festival of 
Sacrifice, the ‘Idu’l-Azha, to have been estab- 
blished to commemorate the event. [’IDXT ' 1 j - 
AZIIA.] 

The author of the Shkah w'ork, the i^Iayatu 
'I- Quluh (Mci'rick’s ed. .p. 2S) says : “ On a 
certain occasion when thin iliustrious father 
(Abiaham) was performing the rites of the 
pilgrimage at Mecca, Abraham said to his 
belovhd child, ‘ I dreamed that I must sacrifice 
you ,• now con.sidar whai is to be dene wfth 
reference to such an admonition.' Ishmael 
replied, ‘Do as jou shall be commanded of 
God. Vei-ify your dream. You wiH find mo 
endure patiently.’ But when Abraham was 
about to sacrifice Ishmael, the Most j&igh 
God made a black and white slieeji his sub- 
stitute, a .sheep which had been pastTiiing 
forty years in Paradise, and was created by 
the dh-ect potver of God for this event. How 
every sheep offered on Mount Mina, until the 
Day of Judgment is a suhsxiluta, or a com- 
memoration of the substitute for Ishmael.” 

The idea is universal amongst Muhamma- 
dans that the incident took place on Moimt 
Mina near Makkah, and not in the “ land of 
M oriah,” as stated in Genesis sxii. J. (For a 
discussion on the site of Mount Moriah, see 
Mr. George Grove’s article in Smith’s iJzct, oj 
the Bibif.) 

Sir William Muir says (Life of Mahomet 
new od. p. xvii.): “By a summary adjus-'' 
msut, the story of Palestine hacame the sj^ 
of the Hejas. The precincts of the 
were hallowed as the scene of Hagai-’s 4age^ 
and the sacred well Zamzem, as tb‘*^ ® ’ 
of her relief. The p|lgrms 
fro between Safa and Marwa qj. 

hex hurriod steps In search of jg 

Abraham and Ishmael who hajjiJj- 
temple, placed in it tho of’reading 
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eatablished for all tn.'inkii'u the pilgnrnag’O to | 
Ai'&iia. In of hiai it -wms that 

stoueo wei'S ilung’ hy at Satan; iwd 

sacrifices were offered .a i Miua, in remombraiice 
of tho vicarious sacrifice by Ahrabam irsteacl 
of bis son. And tlnio, alibough tlto indige- 
nous rites may bave been little if .it all 
altered, by the adoption of the Abraliainic 
legends, they cnina tu be Yio^rad in a totally 
difl’erent light, and to he cnimeeted in blio 
Arab Irnagination ■.'/il.li ;iomt;thiLg oi the 
sanctity oi Abraham, the Fricud ot dod. 
The gulf between the gi'oiH idolatry of 
Arabia and the paro theisn' of thn Jews was 
bridged over. Upon tb:!, common ground 
Mahomet took hie ataiicS, and proclaimed to 
his people a now and a spiiitual syatem, m 
accents to which aM Arabia could respond. 
The rites of Lhc b.nrl - '>'cre imtainod, bat 
stripped by him oi • 'erj idolatrunntendeucy ; 
and they still nrnsp, a alrange unmonning 
sbi'ond, around the n' hm cf IsJom.” 

*1SHQ A word 

used by mystic writiavt ro e.'qa-css n chvino 
love. Tbs word, howovci , pietarod by or- 
thodox Muslim writers for tb.c love of 
Godj, or love to Ocd„ is iinbh 

ISLAM (^S».A). EosignoAioi) to 

the will of God. The won! goneralSy used by 
MuhamnsHdaris themselves for their religion 
‘Abdu ’'i-Ks.qq says it implies sabniistiicn r.o 
the divine wil! ; and Muhammad cuphuned it 
to nrieari fcho obser'/ance of fb? nvo duties: 

Bearing vviluess that thcfe is bat one 
God Reciting fcho daily prayers : (3) 
Giving ihs legal alms 5 (4) Obsewing bho 
Rama'iiSik or mouth’s Ret : (5) llakiri^ the 
pilgrimage to Malii'dh oxtee in « Kfslime. 

In the Qui-’fiu thd* ■word is irsed for doing 
homage io Ood. ielSm is said Lu bo the reli- 
gion of all the prophets from the time of 
Abrah.utUj as will appear from the following 
verses (Surah iit. 78,, 79) : — “ Avy : "We SH‘Ii 0 v« 
in God axrd in ■'.vhat hath been .-ienb do’vn to 
Abraha’m, and Ishinael, and Isaac, end Jacob, 
and the Tribes, and m what wsu: given to 
Moses, and Jewis and the Prophets from their 
Lord, Wo make no differenue between them, 
and to Him are we resigxied (i.e. Muslims). 
Whoso ffosireih any other religion than iolam. 
that religion shall never bs aceopfced ot Him, 
and in the next -world ho shall be lost,” 

ThtH'e are three words used by Muham- 
fuadan ■writers for religion, nainely Di??, 
MiUuh. and llaghab-, and in the Kilahv 'f- 
TctHtfaf, the difference implied in these words 
is said to bo as follo-ws as it stands in 

tits relation to God, e.g. iJmi Hlnb, the religion 
offkGod ; MUlahf aa it stands in relation to a 
ueanhiit or lawgiver, e.g, Millalu 2hr,ahm, 
Tjo couligloii of Abraham ; and Mazhahi m it 
the hean relation to the divines of lalian, e.g. 
-with kinoHhneyl, the rel^jon or seligiotts 
bestow out Ahuflanif&h. "rhe expression "X>In, 
t»ay give thof general applieaf ion. [itsHeioN.] 

And the raoTarofesa the religion of Islam are 
her eliild^ aiid Vm, ^.alinis, or Mu’xmns, 

Witil it ■was empVi the people of the Book,’' Is 
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used for MiihauiijQnduns. Jews, and Ohris- 
tiasifa. 

ISM (f4^). A sin ; anything for- 
bidden by the bi w. 

‘IpIAII (^4wcn), Ui. “Keeping 

back h'oiQ The continenco, aud freedom 

from sin which Muhomiriadans fc.ay was the 
state ot each PTo|vhei, and whicli is that of 
nfaxit children. 

ISMA'Lu (Vj*nU-A). [fsHMAF.n,] 

ISMA’IL The name of 

bho angol ■who is said to havo accompanied 
the angei Gabriel in his last visit to the 
Pi-opihet on his death-bed. He is said to 
conamaild one hnndrod thousand angels. 
(iih'hkut, book xxdv. eh. x. pt. o.) 

I3I^A‘ iLlTA E ) . A 

Shrah sort who said that Tsmaril ibn Ja'far 
as-Radifi was tho true Tnifim and jiot Musa 
ai-K-ri'/Jm, and who hold that God -was neither 
exifileut |nor non-existent, nor intelligent nor 
uaiutelligent, nor po'werfu] noi' helpless, &c. ; 
for, Ihoy said, it is not possiblo for any thing 
or attribatc to bo aasociated with God, for 
fie is the makoi of all things, evon of names 
and attribfltos. {Kitdhu ’i-Ta‘rlfiH, in loco.) 

ISM-l-JALALl (JiV-v kaj 

of the attnixulas of God which expre.ss His 
power and greatimss, eg. al-Jfd^ •' >, the 
Judge 5 tzl-Akl, the Jmstj iil~h<jr the 
Groat, ['god 

ISM-l-JACviALl (JW- t^\). Any 

of the ill tributes of God which express His 
merely or oondeaoeusion. e.g. ar-Raliwi., the 
Com passionate; ciS~kuni^, the Hearer; al- 
Sdjiz, the Guardian. 

’ isM-I-,SIFAB ^A). Name of 

a divino attribute. 

al-ISMU ’L-A‘ZAM 

The exalted name of God, which is generally 
believed to bo known only to the Prophets. 
Muharaiiifid is relaled to have said that it 
ooenrs in either the Siiratu’l-Baqa.rah,ii 256: 
” God (Allah) thoi'o is no God but He (iffi), 
Iho Xfiving (al-3a.ii/), tho Salf-subslstont 
(nl-QaigicM) ; or in the Suratu ‘Ali Hmrin, 
iii, 1 ,' which contains tho same -words ; or in 
the Suratu Tji Ha, xx. 110: I*'aeo 8 shall be 
humbled befave tho Living (al-J/laig) and the 
yelf-subsistent (af~ Qctigfm).’^ 

It is thes-efoi'o generitlly held to ho either 
Allah, or Hu, or rd-Iiaiy, or al-Qaiginn 
It is very probable that tho n»ystcrious 
title of the Divine Being refers to the great 
name of Jehovah, the superstitious reverenyo 
for -which on the part of the Jgwb must have 
been well kno-wn to Muhammad. 

ISMU Name 

of the Divine Eatamce; the esseidial name of 
God, ?.e. Allah, or Afil, as disnng niched from 
His attrihxL^f. [ALi,AM.'j 

I 8 NA-‘ISHAEIYAH 

Lit. " The t-welve eaiis.-” Those Shi'-ahs who 
ackno-wledge the twelve imams. [SMI-'AH.] 


ISTIKHARAH 


ISQAT 

ISQAT [abortion.] 

ISEA [mi'kaj.J 

ISRAEL. Arabic Israeli I 

The sijrna7ii.6 of Ya'qub (Jacob ). Al-Baizawi j 
says thB meaning of Isra’il in Hebrew is 
Slifwatu Hlah, i.e, “ tbs sincere friend of 
God or, as some say, ‘■Abdu Hldh, '“the ser- 
vant of God. Banu Israi/, “the children of 
Israel,” is a term that frequently occurs in 
the Qur’an. The S'^Tith chapter of the Qur’an, 
known as the Suratu ’l-Mi'riij., is also called 
the Siiratu Banl Israel 

ISRAF (^V\). Lit “ Wasting.” 

Extravagance in religious duties, i.e, doing 
more than is required by the law. 

ISRAFIL (J-iVO- The Arch- 
angel who will sound the trumpet at the Day 
of EesTUTection. His name, however, does 
not occur in either the Qur'an, or the Tradi- 
tions. 

ISEAR OV')' a word used by 

the Arabs for a horse pxicking up hie ears, 
and nob obeying therein. A term in Muham- 
madan theology for persisting in any sin, 
and being determined to commit the sin in 
future. 

ISSUE OF BLOOD. Arabic Isti- 

hdzah [mustahazah.] 

" isTI'ARAH Lit. “ Seelf. 

ing aid.” Imploring help from God. The 
word occurs in the Suratu ’1-Patibab, or the 
first chapter of the Qur’^, which is par-t of 
the liturgical prayer: wa- 

lydha nosfa'in, “ Of Thee only do we seek 
help.” 

ISTIBRA’ The purifica- 

tion of the womb. The period of probation, 
of one menses, to be observed after the pur- 
chase of a female slave (or in the case of a 
virgin under age), the period of one month 
before she ia taken to her master’s bed. 

ISTIBSAE A Booh of 

Muhammadan traditions, received by the • 
ShPahs, compiled by Shai kh Nasiru ’d-Din 
Abu Ja'far Muhammad at-Tusi, a.h. &72. 

ISTIDLAL A term used 

in the science of exegesis for those sentences 
which require certain proofs, [qtir’an. ] 

ISTIDRAJ Lit. « Pro- 

moting by degrees, step by step.” The word 
occurs in the Qur’an for an unbeliever being 
brought by degrees to hell and destruction. 

Surah vii. 181 : “ They who say our signs 
are lies. We (God) will bring them down step 
by step from whence they know not.’* 

Surah Ixviii, 44: “We (God) will .surely 
bring them down step by step from wh once they 
do -not know, and I (God) will let them have 
their way ; for My device is sure.” 

(In this verse the si>dden transition from the 
first person plural to the first person, singular, 
for the AtmigJiiy, is pecutiar s it is, however j of 
frequent acaurrence in the Qur’an. ) 
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ISTIGHFAE Seeking 

forgiveness of God. It is related of Muham- 
liiad that he said : — 

“ I swear by God that I ask pardon of God, 
and repent before Him more than seventy 
times daily, 

“O men, ropent and turn io God, for verily 
i repent before Him one hundred times a 
day.” (Mishkdt, hook x. -ch. iii.) 

ISTIHAZAH The issue 

of blood of women ; during which time they 
are ceremonially unclean. (Vide 21ishka.t, 
book iii. ch, xvi.) 

ISTHISAR iiA « Ap- 

proving.” A term used in the exegesis of the 
Qur’an .and of the Hadis. li implies the 
rejection of Qiyas [qiyas], and the admission 
of the law of expediency. 

For example, it is a law of Ishlm that 
everything that i.s washed must be squeezed 
like a cloth ; but, as it is impossible to squeeze 
a vessel, it is evident that it must be cleansed 
without squeezing. (Niiru 'l-Anwdr, p. 208.) 

ISTIKHARAH Lit 

‘‘ Asking favoui-s.” A prayer for special 
favouj-s and blessings, consisting of the recital 
of two ja&'Cff; prayers. (MisklcH, book iv. 
ch. xl.) 

Jabir says : " The Prophet taught the Isti- 
kharah^ as ho also did a chapter of the 
Q,TU'’an ; and he said, ‘ When anyone of you 
intends doing a thing, he must perform two 
raid ah prayers expressly for litikhargk, and 
afterwards recite the following supplication : 
0 God, I snpplicute Thy help, in Thy great 
wisdom. ; and I pray fox' ability through Thy 
power. I ask a thing of Thy bounty. Thou 
knowest all, but 1 do not. Thou art powerful, 
and I STU not. Thou knoweet the secrets of 
men. 0 God ! if the matter T am about to 
undertake is good for my faith, my life, and 
my futurity, then make it easy for me, and 
give roe success in it. .But if it is bad for my 
faith, iny life, and my futurity, then put- it 
away from me, and e,howme what Is good, and 
satisfy me. And the person pi'aying shall 
mention in his prayer the bnsinesa which he 
has in hand.’ ’’ 

This very simple and eOmmendable injunc- 
tion has, however, been perverted to supei-- 
stitious uses, 

Mr. Lane, in yUs Modem Egyptians, says: — 

“ Some persons have recourse to the Qur’an 
for an answer to their doubts. This they call 
making an istikhdrah," or application for 
the favour of Heaven, or for direction in the 
right course. Repeating three times the open- 
ing chapter, the 1 12th chapter, apd the fifty- 
eighth verse of the sixth chapter, they let 
the book fall open, or open it at random, and, 
from the seventh line of the right-hand page, 
draw their answer. 

“ The words often will not convey a 
direct answer, but are taken as affirmative or 
negative according as their general tenour is 
good or bad, promising a blessing, or de- 
nouncing a fchreatj &c. Instead of reading 
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tae B0ve3itb line of this page, so me count the j 
mrmher of letters kha and ahem ■wlii'Ch. occur 
in the -whole page ; and if the kJi n's pcedonii- 
nate, tlie inference isfavorwaolo. fClw repre- 
sents kheijr, or fjortd; ,skien, .'.hur , or evif. 
Thore is anolher mode of istikhnrak ; which 
iss io take liold of any iwo point.-, of a sehhhah 
Cor rosary), after rceiiing the Fai’hhah ihree 
times, 'and then to comit the beads between 
these two points, fiaying. in paaaing the first 
b^-ad through the fingCi's, ‘ [I asbon] the 
absolute glory of God ; ’ in passing the .sec ond, 

‘ Praise be to God ; * in passing the th ird, 

‘ Thexb is no deity but God ; ’ and repeat ing 
these expressions in the .iame order, to the 
Last bfarl. If the first expres.siou fail to the 
last bead, the answer ia afflnnative and fa- 
vourable; if the seoynd, indifferent; if the 
last, negative. This is practised hy man 
persoii'J 

Some, again, in similar cases, on lying 
down to sleep at night, beg of God to direct 
them by a dream; by causing them to see 
something white or green, or -water, if the 
.action -which ihey contemplate be apjirovad, 
or if they are io expect approaching good 
fortune; and if not, by causing thorn to see 
something black or red, or firo; they then 
recite the Fat’hhah ten times, and continue 
to repeat these words : ‘ 0 God, favour 
OTU‘ lord Mohammad ! ’ — until they fall 
asleep.” {Modem Egyptians, vol. i. 338.) 

Amongst pious Muslims in Asia it is usual 
to recite the two raid ah prayers beforei-etfring 
bo rest, in the hope that God will reveal His 
will in a dream dm*ing the night. 

ISTlLAD Claim of off- 

spring, A legal term signifying the act of a 
Muslim, having a child born to him of a female 
slave, which he ackno-wledgea as his own, 
whereby Ihe slave becomes free. {Hiddyah, 
vol. i. p. 478.) 

ISTILAH (cS^l), pL IstimdL A 

phrase : a term ; idiom. A theological term. 

The author of the Kitabu ’i-Ta‘rifdt says 
it is the agreement of a ti-ibe, or sect, or 
party, to give a special meaning to a word, 
over and above that which it has in its litoral 
sense, but which is in accordance with it. 

ISTINJA’ Abstersion; 

eotieerning which there axe most minute in- 
structions in the Traditions and in other 
books of Muslim divinity. Such acts of 
cleansing must be performed with the left 
hand, with not less than three handfuls of 
water, or with thi’ee of dry earth. (Mish- 
kdt, book ii. 1.) 

ISTINSHAQ The act 

of throwing -water up into the nostrils, whieh 
is part of the religious ablation or wazS. 

[ABhtITION.] 

ISTIQA.MAH Lit. 

“Standing erect.” A term (1) used by the 
Sufi mystics for rectitude of life, purity of 
life ; (2) being constant in religion according 
io the rules of the Qur’an. 


iSTlQBAL ( JUis-l). Lit “ Going 

forth to meet.” (1) A c-iiato-m amongRt Ori- 
entals of going out to meet a fiiend or guest 
on hisornra!; (2) tunmig ihe face toiYords 
Makbah for prayer ; (3) a coming era or 
period ; the future, 

XSTl'R.J'A' Lit. 

rurning.” A term ated fwr the act ot appeal- 
ing fo God for helj-iir the time ot aiUunon by 
repeating the following ejnculation trom the 
Qur’an, Shrah ii. l-oO; /nna Lilldht wa hind 
i/aihi TUjhdn^ “Veiily, we iiolong to God, 
and verily we t-hall ratui'i to God.'* Thie 
formula is used hy Muhammadons in any 
danger or sudden calamity, e.speeially in the 
presence of death. 

ISTISHAB A i;i,\v or 

iujmiction con1ai).ud in a previous revelation 
{e.g. the Law of Mo.Re.-i) and not abrogated by 
i he succeeding law-giror. 

ISTI^NA’ Li/. “Ex. 

cepting 01 exclnding.” A term used for the 
custom of exclaiming, “ If God will.” It ia 
In aecord.ince with tbe injnnctibns of the 
Qur’an, Surah xviii. 23 : “ And never say of 
anythiag, ‘Vci-ily, 1 am going to do that to- 
morrow,* without, ‘ It God will.’ ■’ (Compare 
James iv. 1C ; “ For yo ought to say, If 
the Lord will.”) 

iSTISQA’ Prayers for 

rain, consisting of two riiJdak prayers. {Miah- 
kdt, book iv. ch. liii.) 

PTAQ (^Xxnl) . Li t. “ Setting free.” 
The manumission of slaves, [bx^aveuy.] 

ITFIR ipM). [poTipriAit.] 

1‘TIICA.P Seeking retire- 

ment in a mo.squo during the last ton days of 
the Fast of Ramazan ; (luring -which time the 
worshipper does not leave the place, except for 
necessary purposes. The time ia spent in 
reciting the Qur’an and in performing the 
ceremony of Zikr, or the recital of the names 
and praiso.s of the -Deity. 

TTQ “ Being free.” In the 

language of the law it signifies the power 
given to a person by the extinction of bondage. 
Hence the emancipation of slaves. {Hiddyah, 
vol. i. p, 413.) 

ITTI1MX> _(aw^). Gnion; eon- 

cord ; intimate friendship. A teiin used by 
the S-uii mystics for “ seeing the existence of 
all things visible ss only existing in God,” 
(‘Abdn ’r-Raazaq’s lEct. of tidfi Tmins.) 

I2N (o*^^). Permission, [intbb- 

OEBSIon.] 

‘IZBA’IL The Angel of 

Death, or the MaiakFl-Mant, who cornea to 
a man at the hour of death tu carry his soul 
away from the body See Quran, Surah 
xxxii. 11 : “ Th .0 Angel of Death &h.sXi take you 
away, he who ia given charge of you. Then 
urito your Lox-d shall ye return,” 


JABAIiU MUSA 


JADU 
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Muhammad iti related to have said that 
•cyrheathe Angel of Death approaches a believer 
he sits at Ms bead and says, ‘-O pure suul, 
come forth to God’s pardon and plea - ure ” 
And then the soul comes nut xh gently as 
water from a bag. But. in the ease of ;ui 


iniidel, the Angal oi Death sita at his head and 
! says, “ 0 impure aoul, come forth to the 
' wrath I f God ! " And then the Ai%el ot Death 
] draws it out as a hot spit is diawu out of wet 
1 ■wool. (Mishkai, book v, ch. lii. > 


J. 


JABALTT MtTSA J^); The 

Mount of Moses ; Mount Sinai. It called 
in the Qur’an, Surah ii. GO. at-Tur, The 
Mountain." 

al-JABAEIYAIE {hy^\). Lit 

“ The Necessitarians.'’ A sect of Muhamma- 
dan.s who donv free agency in man. 

They take their denomination from Jab . 
■which sigttifieB ‘‘necessity or compulsion : 
beeairse they bold man to be necessarily and 
inevitably constrained to act p-s he does by 
force of "God’s eternal and immutable decree. 
This sect is distinguished into turn spectes, 
some being more rigid and extreme in their 
opinion, who are thence called pure Jabari- 
yahs ; and others, more moderate, who aro 
therefore called middle Jaharlyahs. The 
former will not allow men to be said either to 
act, or to have any power at all, either opera- 
tive or acq^oiriug, assorting that -man can do 
nothing, but produces aU his actions by 
necessity, having neither power, nor will, nor 
choice, any more than an inanimate agent. 
They also declare that rewarding and punish- 
ing are also the effects of necessity ; and the 
same they say of the imposing of commands. 
This was the doctrine of the Jahmiyahs, the 
followers of Jahm ibn Sufwan, who likewise 
held that Paradise and Hell will vanish, or bo 
annihilated, after those who are de.stiped 
thereto respectively shall have entered them, 
80 that at last there will remain no existing 
being besides God, supposing those words of 
the Qur’an which declare that the inhabitants 
of Paradise and of Hell shall remain therein 
for er, to be hyperbolical only, and intended 
for corroboration, and not to denote an eternal 
duration in reabty. The moderate Jabariyabs 
arc tbey ■who ascribe some power to -man, but 
such a power as hath no influence on the 
action ; for as to those who grant the po^wer 
oi man to have a eei-tain influence on the 
action, which influence is called Acquisition, 
some will not admit them to b© called Ja- 
bariyahs, though otheivs reckon those also to 
be called middle Jaharlyahs, and to contend 
for the middle opinion between absolute 
necessity and absolute liberty, who attribute 
to man acquisitfon, or concurrence, in pro- 
ducing the action, whereby he gaineth com- 
mendation or blame ('yet without admitting it 
to have any influence on, the action)’, and, 
therefore, make the Ashhrians a hraneh of 
this sect. (Sale’s Koran, Infcrod.) 

JABAEUT The posses- 

sion of power, of opmipotence. Onq of the 
mystic stages of the t?ufi 


JABBA.R (jW). OmnipoienL ; an 

absolute sovereign, Al-Jubhdr, “The Ab- 
solute.’’ One of the ninety-nine name.s or 
attributes of God. 

Surah lix. 2d : " The fving. the Holy, the 
Peaceful, the Faithful, the Proxeetor, the 
Mighty, the Ah-^ohie, the Great. 

JABIL (oW?-). The Angel of the 
Mountains ; mentioned in the Shi ‘ah work, 
Hayatii’l-Qulub. fMerrick’s ed. p. 128.) 

JABIE The son of a poor 

eitiKen of al-Madinab, slain at IT hud. He 
embraced Islam and accompanied Muham- 
mad in numerous battles. Hu lived to a 
great age, for he died at al-Medinah a.h. 7S, 
aged 94 years. 

JABE A Christian servant 

of a family from Uazramaut — o convert to 
Islam — accused by the Quraish *vitli ha^ving 
inbtracted the Prophet. 

Surah xvi. 105-: “ We knew that they said, 
‘It is only some mortal that teaches hiut.’ 
The tongue of him they incline to^vvards ia 
barbarous, this is plain Arabic." 

Husain says Jabr was one of the Akbi 
H-Kitab, and was well read in the Taurat and 
Inpl, and Muhammad used to hear him read 
these' books as he passed by his house. 

JACOB, Arabic Ya^qiib 

The son of Isaac ; an inspired prophet. There 
are frequent but brief allusions to thePatriareb 
Jacob in the Qur’an in connection with Afira- 
bam and Isaac. The .story of bis journey 
to Egypt will be fonnd iu the aeccont of 
Joseph as given in the 3 Cirth Surah of the 
Qur’an. [josffiVH.] 

A brief reference to his death i.s made in 
Surah ii oh. 127 : — 

“ 'Vy'ere ye present when Jacob was at the 
point of death? when ho said to his Sons, 
‘ Whom ■will ya worship ■when I am gone ? ’ 
They said, ‘ We will worship thy God and the 
God of thy father.-i Abraham and Ismael and 
Isaac, one God, and to Him are we suiTendered 
(Muslims).’ That people have no^w passed 
away 5 they have tho reward of their deeds 
and ye shall have the meed of yours ; but of 
their doings ye shall not be questioned. They 
say, moreover, ‘Become Jews or Ohristia^ns 
that ye may have the true guidance.* Say : 
Nay I the religion of Abraham, the sound iu 
faith, and not one of those who join gods ■with 
God I ’’ 

JADD (•^). A term used in Mu- 
hammadan law for either u paternal or 



JA^PAB 


JA- 1 -NAMAZ 


a malernal grandfathai. The word has tilso 
the meaning gfcatnes*;, majeshj, as in Surah 
Ixxii. 3; “May the Majesty of our Lord bo 
exalted." [cRANDFATaiSE, j 

JA‘FAR A son of Abu 

Talib and a eoubin to Muhammad. Ho was a 
great friend to tho poor, and was called by 
Muhammad Abu 'l-Musdkln, “ the father of 
tho poor.” He fell bravely at tho battle of 
Mu’tah, A H. 8. 

JA'FARir ’S-SADIQ 

Abu ‘Abdi’llah 'ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘All ibn al'Husain ibn ‘All Lbn Abi Tahb, 
was one of the twelve persons who, according 
to the Shi'ahs, are considered the rightful 
Imams [sffl'Aii]. HewnsBuruam6das-A‘tdiq 
The Veracious,” on account of hifi upi'ighL 
ness of character. He was a learned man, and 
his pupil, Abu Miisfi, is said to have composed 
a work of two thousand pages eontaining the 
problems of his master' Jaharu ’s-Sadiq. 
Ja'far was born a.jfi 80, and died a.h. 148, 
and was buried in the cemetery al-Baki‘ at 
al-Madinah. 

JAGIE, (yi^W). Persian Ju, “A 
place ; ” Gir, '• Occupying ” A tenure common 
under the Muhammadan Go vornmotii, in which 
the public revenues of u given b.ict of land 
were made over to a servant of the State, 
together with the powers requisite to enable 
him to collect and appropriate fluch revenue, 
aud administer the general governmont of the 
district. The assignment was either coudi- 
tional or unconditional ; in the foi’mer case, 
some public service, as the levy and main- 
tenance of troops, or’ other .specified duty, was 
engaged for: the latter wa.s left to the entire 
disposal of the grantee. The assignment was 
either for a stated term, or, more usually, for 
the lifetime of the holder, lapsing, on his 
death, to the State, although not unusually 
renewed to his heir, on payment of a nazardna 
or fine, and sometimes specified to he a here- 
ditary assignment, without which specification 
it was held to he a life-tenure only. QBen 
Reg. xxsvii. 1723, cl, 15.) A Jagir was also 
liable to forfeiture on failure of performance 
of the conditions on which it was granted, or 
on the holder’s incurring the displeasure of 
the Emperor. On the other hand, in the 
inability of the State to vindicate its rights, 
a Jagir was sometimes converted into a per 
petual aud transfei’able estate ; and the same 
consequence has resulted from the recognition 
of sundry Jagir as hereditary by the British 
Government after the extinction of the Native 
Governments by which they were originally 
granted ; so that they have now come to be 
considered as family properties, of which the 
holders could not he rightfully dispo.ssessod, 
and to which thoir legal heirs succeed, as a 
matter of course, without fins or nazardna, 
such having been silently dispensed with. 
(Wilson’s Glossary nf Indian Terms.) 

JAHARNAM [hell.] 


JAHL(j4^). “Ignorance.” A term 
used by thoologiaiia for an ignorance of rcli- 
gious Hulhs, which they s.iy is of two kinds; 
Jahl-i-Baslt, simple ignorance; and Jahl-i- 
Muralckab, or complicated ignorance, . or con- 
firmed error, 

JAIFAEi (yVi-). A king of ‘liman 

to whom Muhammad sent a despatch inviting 
him to Islam, which event led eventually to 
the conversion of that province. 

“ On his rotnrn from the siege of T9,yif, 
towards the close of the eighth year of the 
Hcgiia, Afahoniet sent Araru with a despatch 
to Joy tar. King of Oman, suinmoning birn and 
his brothel to make profession of the true 
faith. At tu at ttioy gave answer ‘that they 
would be the weakest among the Arabs, it 
they made anothoi man possessor of their 
propeity.’ But as Aiuru was about to depart, 
they rejiouted, and, ealling him buck, embraced 
Islam. The people followed Iheir example, 
and without demur paid i heir tithes to Amru, 
who continued till the Prophet’s death to be 
his ropiesenlative in Omfui.” (Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, new od. p, 471 ) 

JAIHUNT The river 

Jihon, or Bartrus, said to ho one of the rivers 
of Eden. [r.ornt.J 

JA’-I-NAMAZ (j Persian. 

“ The pLico of prayei A term used in Asia 
for tho .small mat or carpet on w'hlch a Muslim 
prays. It is called in Arabic Snjjddah and 
Mu sal Id. 

The carpel is about five foot in length, and 
has a point or Qihhdi workod in the pattern 
to mark tho place for prostiation. 
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JAIYID 


JANS' AH 


JAIYIB Pure money; cur- 

rent coin. A term used in Musiia! law. 
{Hiddyah, vol. iii, p. 152.) 

JALAL (J^). Being glorious or 
mighty. ZuH-Jalal, “The H-lorious One,’’ is 
an attribute of God. See Qui’an. Surah Iv. 
78 : "Blessed be the name of thv Lord who 
is possessed of glori^ and honour," 

Al-Juldl is a term used bj §un mystics to 
express that state of the Almighty uhieh 
places Him beyond the understanding of His 
creatures. (‘Abdu ’r-Tlazzaq’s Dictionary of 
Sufi Ternu.) 

al-JALALAN “ The 

two Jalflk.” A term given to two commen- 
tators of the name of .Talfilu ’d-din, whose 
joint work is called the Tafsiru 'l-Jaidiain; 
the first half of which v, as compiled by the 
Shaikh Jaliiiu ’d-din al-Mahalll, died a.h. 864, 
and the rest by Jalaiu ’d-din as-Suyuti, died 

A.H yii. 

Jalaiu ’d-din as-Suyuti was a prolific author. 
Grammar, rhetoric, dogmatical and practical 
t’neology, history, criticism, medicine, and 
anatomy, comprise some of the subjects on 
which he wrote. His Itqdn, which is an ex- 
planatory work on the Qur’an, has been pub- 
lished by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
edited by Dr. Sprenger (a.d. 1857), and his 
History of the Temple of Jei'usakm has been 
translated by the Rav. James Reynolds for 
the Oriental Translation Society (a.d. 1836). 

[jEBn 8 AI.EM.] 

JA'IiU ’Ii-JAUP An- 

other name for Dumatu T-Jandal, a place 
near Tabuk. [humah.] 

JALtjTT [goliath.] 

JAMEAH (Sj^). Lit “GraYci, 

or small pebbles,” (1) The three pillars at 
Mina, at which the Makkan pilgrims throw 
seven pebbles. They are knowm as al-Ula, the 
first; al-’Wusta, the middle ; and ai-‘Aqibali, 
the last. According to Muslim uTiters these 
pillars mark the successive spots where the 
Devil, in the shape of an old ShaiWi, appeared 
to Adam, Abraham, and Ishmael, and was 
driven away by the simple process which 
Gabriel taught them of throwing seven small 
pebbles. The Jmnratu ’l-*Aqtbah, is known as 
the Shaitdnu 'l-Kablr, or the “ Great Devil.” 

Captain Burton, in his El Medinah and 
Mecca, voL ii. 227, says : — 

“ The ‘ Shaitdnu 'l-Kablr ’ is a dwarf but- 
tress of rude masonry, about eight feet high 
by two and a half broad, placed against a 
rough wall of stones, at the Meccan entrance 
to Muna. As the ceremony of ‘ Ramy,’ or 
Lapidation, must be performed on the first 
day by all pilgrims between sumdso and sun- 
set, and as the fiend was tnalicious enough to 
appear in a ragged pass, the crowd makes the 
place dangerous. On one side of the road, 
which is not forty feet bread, stood a row of 
shops, belonging principally to barbers. On 
the other aide is the Tugged wall of the pillar, 
with a ckevaux de fnse of Bedouins and naked 


O O 

bovs. The narrow space wc’i crowded v.u’th 
pilgrims, all struggling like dtiv.vmag ait-ti to 
tpproach as near as possible lo the Devn. ’ 
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ran faHAiTAKu ’l*.1v4B1K {Burton.) 


(f) Jannah also means a '■ live coal,” and is 
an aati onoTuiea 1 or meteorological term used 
to signify the infusion of vital heat into the 
elements in spring, or lather, at the end of 
winter. According io this theory there are 
three Jamaiut : one, the infusion of heat into 
the air, occurs thirty days before the vernal 
equinox ; the second, affecting the waters, 
seven days later ; and the third, vivifying the 
earth, sixteen days before the equinox. 
(Gatafago's Dictionary, in loco.) 

JAM'U ’L-JAM^ Q^'). Lit. 

“ The plural of a plural, A term used hy 
the Sufi mystics for the high position of the 
Perfect Man or al-Insanu H-Kdmil. 


JAliAB(v»W), ■“Majestj.” Aterm 
of respect used in India in addressing a person 
of rank or ofBce, whether Native orEiiropean, 
Jandh-i-‘ali, “Your high eminence.” 

JAJsrlBAH (^W). A state of 

uncleannesB. The Niddoh, or separation, of 
Leviticus xii. 5. The menses, coitus, ohild- 
bii'th, pollutio nocturna, contact with the 
dead, or having performed the offices of 
nature, place the person in a state of Janabah 
or separation, [porificatioh.] 

JANAZAH, jmlZ-AH A 

term used both for the hier, and for ^.efunered 
service of a Muslim, also for the corpse itself. 
[burial.] 

JANN (aW). The father of the 

Jinn. [-JINN.] 

JANNAH (^), pi. Jmmat. Lit. 

A garden.” [1) A term used for tire regions 
of celestial bliss, [paeaxiiss.] (2) A term 
used by Sufi mystics to eiqirass different 
stages of the .spiritual life; Jannatii'l-Af&l, 
the paradise of works or that enjoyment 
which i.s derived from sensual pleasures, such 
as eating, drinking, &e. ; Jamatu'l-'W'lrdsah, 
the paradise of inheritance, which is a dispo- 
sition like that of the saints and prophets : 
Junmtu ’s~Sifdi, the paradise of attributes, 
becoming like God ; Jannatu 'z~Zai, the para- 
dise of essence, being united with God (i.e, 
absorption into the divine essence). (‘Abda 
’r-RazaiSq’s Dieiiomiy of ^ufi Term,') 

OQ 
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JANNATU ‘ADN «^W). 

TAe Gardens of Eden. (Surali ix. 73, et alias.) 
[PAKADJBE.] 

JANNATU ’L-MEDAUS 

The Gardens of Paradise. 

(Surah. XYiii. 107.) (pabadise.] 

JANNATU’ L-EHULD A^). 

The Garden of Eternity. (Surah xsv. 16.) 
[paradise.] 

JANNATU ’L-MA’WA 

The Gardens of Eefuge. 

(Surah ssxii. 19.) [paradise.] 

JANN1TU’N-NAUM(^\ udW). 

The Gardens of Delight. (Surah v. 70.) 
[paradise.] 

JAE MULASIQ jW). ‘^A 

next-door neighbour.” A term used in Mu- 
hammadan la^ for a joint proprietor in a 
house, or room or wall of the house. (Hi- 
ddya/i, vol. iii. p. 565.) 

JAEE (^). “Dragging,” A degree 

of chastisement practised according to Mu- 
hammadan law, namely, by dragging the 
offender to the door and exposing him to 
scorn. (Hamilton’s Hiddyah, toL ii. p. 76.) 

al-JASIYAH Lit. “ The 

Eneeling.” A title given to the xnvth Surah 
of the Qur’an, in which the expression occurs 
(verse 26) : — 

“ And God's is the kingdom of the Heavens 
and of the Earth ; and on the day when the 
Hour shall arrive, on that day , shall the de- 
spisers perish. And thou ahalt see every 
nation Imeeling ; to its own hook shall every 
nation be summoned : — ‘ This day shall yo be 
repaid as ye have wrought.’ ” 

JA§ULlQ ((J^W). AnArabicized 

word from the Greek Ka^oAt/ods. The Ca- 
thclicos, or Primate of the Christians. In the 
OTiiydsu ’l-Lughah he is said to he the chief of 
the Christians, and under him is the Mitrdn 
(Metropolitan), and then the Vsquf (Bishop), 
and then Qasts (Presbyter), and then Shammds 
(Deaeon).” 

Mr, Lane, in his Dictionary, gives the Order 
of ^itrdq (Patriarch) as under the Jasuliq^ 
which term we understand to mean, in Mu- 
hammadan works, none other than the 
Patriarch, e.g. of Jerusalem, or Antioch, &c. 

JAWAMPU D-EALIM (e'V 
j*bs3t). Ijit “ Compreh.eiidmg many 
significations.” A title given to the Qur’an 
and to certain traditions, hecau.se it is related 
that the Prophet said that has been revealed 
to me which comprehends many significations. 
(K<ah/u’l~I§UldtLdt^ in loco.) 

JA2‘AH (toAi.). A female camel 

in her fifth year. The proper age for a camel 
given in zakat or legal alms for camels from 
sixty-one to seventy-five in number, [zarax.] 


JAZBAH (SjA,.). “ Attraction.” A 

term used by the Siifi mystics to express a 
yeanaing after the Divine Being. The nearer 
approach of man to his Maker through God’s 
grace. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary of §ufi 
Terms.) 

JEDDAH. Arabic Jiddak (Sa?-). 

The principal seaport of Arabia, and one of the 
Miqdf or stages where the Makkan pilgrims 
put on the Ifirdm or pilgrim’s robe. It is 
also celebrated as the place of Eve’s sepulchre. 
She is said to measure 120 paces from head 
to waist, and 80 paces from waist to heel. 
(Burton.) 

JEHOVAH. Heb. Ttjny In the 

Old Testament it is usually with the vowel 
points of ; but when the two occur 

T ■•5 

together, the former is pointed ^bat 

is, with the vowels of ™ Obad, 

i. 1 ; Heb. iii. 19. The LXX. generally render 
it by Kvpios, the vulgate by Dominus ; and in 
this respect they have been followed by the 
A.V. where it is translated “ The Lord.” 
The time pronunciation of this name, by which 
God was known to the Hebrews, has been 
entirely ]ost, the Jews themselves scrupu- 
lously avoiding every mention of it, and 
substituting in its stead one or other of the 
words with whose proper vowel-points it may 
happen to be written. This custom, which 
had its origin in reverence, and has almost 
degenerated into a superstition, was founded 
upon an eiToneous rendering of Lev. xxiv. 16, 

“ He that blasphcmeth the name of God shall 
surely be put to death ” ; from which it was 
infeired that the mere utterance of the name 
constituted a capital offence. In the Rab- 
binical writings it is distinguished by various 
euphemistic expressions ; as simply “the 
name,” or “the name of four lettei*s” (the 
Greek tetragrammaton) ; “the great and 
terrible name ” ; “ the peculiar name,” i.e. 
appropriated to God alone ; “ the separate 
name,"’ i.e. either the name which is separated 
or removed from human knowledge, or, as 
some render, “the name which has been 
interpreted or revealed.” (Professor W. A. 
Wright, M.A., Smith’s Dictionary of the BiblCf 
in loco.) 

This superstitious reverence for the word 
Jehovah must have been the origin of the 
Ismu or “.exalted name,” which 

Muhammad is related to have said was 
known ’only to God and His prophets ; hut 
which, he, said, occurs in one of three verses 
in the Qur’an, namely : Suratu 'l-Baqarah ii. 
256 : “ God ! (AUdK) there is no God but He 
(Hu) the Living One (gl-i^aiy), the Self- 
Subsisting One (al-Qaiyum)” ) or, in the 
Suratu Ali ‘Imran iii. 1, which contains the 
same words ; or, in the Suratu Ta Ha xx, 110 : 
“ Faces shall be humbled before the Living 
One (al'Haiy), the Self-Subsistent One- (af- 
Qaiyum).^' ^ 
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Some European scholars (see Oatafago’s 
Arabic Dictionary) have fancied the Yahuk 

mn*’. or YahoTah of the Hebrews, is iden- 
tical with the ejaculation of the Muslim 
devotee, Fd Du, “0 He I” (i.e. God). Al- 
Bair.awi says the word Hu (better Huwa), i.e. 
HEfGod). may be the lamu 'l-A' zam, or Ex- 
alted Name of the Almighty, especially as it 
occurs in two of the verses of the Qur’an in- 
dicated by Muhaimnad, namely, Surahs ii. 266, 
iii. 1. [huwa, goe>.] 

JEEEMIAH. Av^UcArmiyd 

The prophe,t is not mentioned in the Qur’an, 
but Muslim historians say he was contem- 
porary with Ma‘add, the son of ‘Aduan, the 
renowned ancestor of Muhammad. The Kd- 
libv, ‘I- Wdqidi says ; •* God watched over 
‘ Adnan’s son Ma'add, who was by the command 
of the Lord taken by Arniiya and Abrnkha 
(Jeremiah and Baruch) into the land of Har- 
ram and nurtured safely.” According to the 
Ghiydsu 'l-LuyDxh, he is the same as al- 
Khizr. [al-khizs.] 

JEEXJSALEM. Arabic al-Baiiu 

H-Muqaddas (y^JkoAS^ ‘‘the Holy 

House,” or Baitu U-Maqdis ((_jriAa.*d\ 0 -**^), 
“ the House of the Sanctuary " ; Aurashalim 
; Tliyd’ (o’'^ik^), i.e. Aelia Capito- 
lina. 

In the Qur’an Jerusalem is never men- 
tioned by name, and in the Traditions and 
other Muslim works, it is always called al- 
Baitii U-Muqaddas, “ the H 0 I 3 ' House,” as 
refeiTing to the Temple of Jerusalem, oi* 
iKyff, The allusions to it in the Qur’iln, are 
as follows ■ 

Surah ii. 65 ('where God, after giving the 
manna and quails, is represented as say- 
ing to the children of Israel); ‘‘Enter the 
city and eat therefrom as plentifully as ye 
wish.” AI-Baizawi the commentator says this 
city was the the Baitu 'l-Maqdis (Jerusalem), 
or Arih-d (Jericho). 

Surah ii. 261 : “Like him who passed by a 
city when it was desolate, and as he walked 
over its roofs said, ‘How will God revive this 
after its destruction?” Commentators say 
Elias or al-KMzr visited the city of Jeru- 
salem after its destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

Surah sxx. opens w'ith a reference to the 
Persians conquering Syria and taking Jeru- 
salem. 

In S&rah svii. 1, Muhammad is represented 
as having taken his flight from Makkah to 
Jerusalem, “ Celebrated be the praises of 
Him who by night took his servant from the 
Masjidu *l-Mardm (the Sacred Mosque) to 
the- Masjidu 'l-Aq§d (the Remote Mosque), 
the precinct of which wm have blessed.” 

And in Stlrah 1. 40, one of the signs of the 
approach of the last day will be : “ The oiier 
(to prayer) shall cry from, a near place ” (i.e. 
a place from which all men • shall hear), 
fl^usain says this “ near place ” is the Temple 
at Jerusalem, 

A curious account of Jerusalem and its 


j temple, the Masjidu l-Aqaa, or Distant 
I Mosque (so called because it is a distant 
object of pilgrimage), has been written by 
Jalalu ’d-din as-SuyutI, one of the commen- 
tators on the Qur’an, known as the Jaialin. 
it was written in the year A.H. 848, a.d. 1444, 
and the special object of the book appears to 
be to exalt the merits of Jerusalem as a place 
of prayer and pilgrimage. [For an account 
of the Temple, see aiasjido ’l-aqsa.} He says 
Jerusalem is specially honoui-ed as being the 
scene of the repentance of David and Solo- 
mon. The place where God sent His ajigel to 
Solomon, announced glad tidings Lo Zacharias 
and J ohn, showed David a plan of the Temple, 
and put all the beasts of the earth and fowls 
of the air in subjection to him. It was at Jeru- 
salemthatthe prophets sacrificed ; that Jesus 
was born and spoke in his cradle ; and it 
was at Jerusalem that Jesus ascended to 
heaven ; and it will be there that He will again 
descend. Gog and Magog shall subdue every 
place on the earth but Jerusalem, and it will 
be there that God Almighty will destroy 
them. It is in the holy land of Jerusalem 
that Adam and Abraham, and Isaac and 
Mary, are buried. And in the last days 
there will be a general Sight to Jerusalem, 
and the Ark and the Shechinah will be again 
restored to the Temple. There will all man- 
kind be gathered at the Resurrection for 
judgment, and God will enter, surrounded by 
His angels, into the Holy 'Temple, when He 
comes to judge the earth. (See Reynolds’ 
Translation, p. 16.) 

The peculiar reference paid to the Sacred 
Rock Cas-Sakhrah') seems to be one of the 
many instances of afterthought and addition 
to Islam since the time of Muhammad, 
Mu'awiyah seems to have encoru’aged it in 
order to direct the affections and fanaticism 
of his subjects into a new channel, and to 
withdraw their exclusive attention, from Mak- 
kah and ai-Madinah, where the ri'val family 
of ‘All resided. 

In the same book there is a desultory 
account of the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Ehalifah ‘TJmar. 

After the conclusion of the battle of Yar- 
muk (Hieromax), the whole army of -the 
Muslims marched into the territory of i^ales- 
tine and Jordan. Then they closely besieged 
the city. The conquest was attended with 
difficulty -until the arrival of the Khalifah 
‘Umar with four thousand horse. He came 
upon the holy place on the eastern side, and 
then encircled the city. They fought for a 
long time, until at last the inhabitants sent a 
party to the walls with a flag pi truce, asking 
I for a parley. The Patriarch (Sophronius) 
then demanded the safe conduct of 'a mes- 
senger to ‘Umar. The envoy came without 
hindrance and requested ‘Umar to make 
peace and to accept tribute. i 

Jalalu ’d-din gives a copy of the treaty 
which the Muslims compelled the people of 
Jerusalem to sign. It reads as follows:-— 

“ In the name of God, the Merciful and 
Compassionate ! This is the writing from, the 
Christians of the Holy City to ‘Umar ibn al- 
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E-h at^ab, tlie Commander of the Faithful. I 
■When you same doTKH upon ua, 'we asked of 
you a capitulation for ourselves and our pos- 
sessions, and our children, and the people^ of 
our religion ; and ve have stipulated ^ with 
you, that we shall not be polluted by inter- 
ruption in our places of wor.ship, or whatever 
chapels, or churches, or cells, or monasteries 
of monks, may he therein ; and that no one 
shall live therein who may have the impress 
of Muslima (by long residence), and that we 
will not prohibit the Muslims •from entei’ing 
them, by night or by day : and that we will 
open the go tes wide to passengers and to tra- 
vellers ; and if any Muslim passing by shall 
take up hie lodging with us three nights, ive 
shall give him food, and not entertain in our 
churches a spy, nor conceal Mm unknown to 
the Muslims ; and not teach our cMldren the 
Qur’an; and not publicly eshibit the Asso- 
ciating or Christian religion, and not beg any 
one to embrace it ; and not hinder anyone of 
oiu' relations from entering the Muslim reli- 
gion, if he will, and that we should honour 
the Muslims and make much of them, and 
place them in our assemblies, if anyone of 
them will, and give them the chief seats, and 
not imitate them in onr dress, neither in 
girdles, nor in the turban, nor the slipper, nor 
the parting of the hair, and never write in 
their language, nor call oui'selves by their stu*- 
aames ; and that we should never ride upon 
great saddles, nor suspend our swords by 
belts, and never accept aims (the bow, 
sword, and club), nor carry them with us; 
and that we should never engrave upon our 
signet-rings in’ the Arabic language ; and that 
we should not sell wine, and that we should 
shave the front of our heads, and tie up our 
dress, wherever we may be, and not wear 
wide girdles at onr waist ; and that we should 
never publicly exhibit the cross upon our 
churches, nor expose our crosses, hor ever 
inscribe them in the path of the Muslima, 
nor in their market places, and never strike 
our bells the (quicl^ stroke, nor raise om' 
voices over the dead, nor publicly expose the 
lights, or anything else, in the roads and 
tnark^s of the Muslims, and never come near 
them with our dead, and never receive any 
slave who has drawn upon himself familiarity 
with Muslima, and never look upon them in 
their houses,” 

We learn mordover, from the same autho- 
rity, as follows 

“ When ‘Umar ratified the treaty, he added 
thereto,— ‘ And that we will not strike any- 
one of the Muslims. We stipulate this with 
you for otu’selves and the people of our reli- 
^on; and we accept these terais of capitula- 
tion : and if we snbseqitently violate a point 
of that which w-e have stipulated, upon' onr 
lives be it, and let there he no faith with us 
and may it be allowed you to do to ns what- 
ever <ia lawful agaiinst rebellious and -revolt- 
ing subjects,’’' qf Jerusalem, by Jalalu 

’d-din, Beynolds’ Transiatfop.) 

There were vdfehin the city r2,000 Greeks 
and 60,000 natives, and the feb alifali ‘Umar 
insisted that ail the Greeks depart within 


throe days, and that the natives should'pay 
tribute. Five dinars ware imposed upon the 
rich, four upon the middle classes, and thx-ee 
upon the lower clas.ses ; very old and very 
yoimg persons paid nothing. 

■When Umar entered the Holy City, his 
first object wa.s to find the Sacred Rook {as- 
SaMirali), the site of the Masjidu ’1-Aq?a, to 
■which Muhammad said he was carried on 
Bnraq on the night of the Mi ‘raj [mihaj], and 
he therefore requested the Patriarch to direct 
him to the spot. They first went to the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the Patriarch 
said. This is the Mosque of David.” But 
‘Umar said, “ Thou hast spoken falsely, for 
the Apostle of God (Muhammad) described 
the place to me, and it was not like this.” 
They than went to the church on Zion, and 
the Patriarch said, “ This is the Mosque of 
David.” But ‘Umar said, “ Thou hast spoken 
falsely.” And in this manner the Patriarch 
took ‘Umar to every church in the city. At 
last they came to a gate, which is now called 
Bdbu 'l-Muliaviniad, or the Gate of Muham- 
mad, and clearing away the filth on the steps, 
they came to a narrow passage, and the Kha - 
lifah, creeping on bis knees, came to the 
central sewer. Here, standing up, ‘Umar 
looked at the reck (as-Salchrah), and then 
exclaimed, “ By Him in whose hand is my 
life, this is the place which "the Apostle o£ 
God (upon whom be peace and blessing) de- 
scribed to us:"- ‘Umar then ordered a mosque 
to be built thereon. And ‘Abdu ’1-Malik iba 
Marwan built the mosque of the Baitu ’I- 
Muquddae (now known as the Mosque of 
‘Umar). Ho spent upon it the produce of 
seven years’ tax upon Egypt. He began it 
in A.H. 69 and finished it in a.h. 72. 

Some authority quoted by Jalalu ’d-din 
says the Holy Gity did not cease to be in the 
hands of the Muslims from its surrender to 
‘Umar until the year a.h. 491, when it was 
taken by the Franks, who killed therein a 
vast number of Muslims in the apace of seven 
days. In the Masjidu ’1-Aqsa alone, they 
killed 70,000, and they took from as-Sakhrah 
the vessels of gold and silver and the wealth 
which was preserved in strong boxes. “ But,” 
he adds, “ §alahu ’d-din (Saladin) was raised 
up for the complete deliverance of the Holy 
City ; for he was the most reno’wned of Lions, 
and the very brightness of Fire.” » 

_ (For a further acootmt of the taking of the 
city by Saladin, see Reynolds’ translation of 
Jalalu ’d-din’s ifjsfory o/f^e Temple of Jevti- 
sahni, p. 199.) 


M brief outline of the Mistorn of Jerusalem 
from the Time of Christ 

A.». 

S3. The ciTicifixion, death resniTection, 
and ascension of Jesus Christ at 
Jerasalem. 

43. St. Paul’s first vifiit to Jerusalem after 
his eonversioh to Christianity, 

69- Taken by Titus. 

, 186. The Emperor Hadrian bestows on the 

1 city the name of Aelia Canitolina- 
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k.u. (TMs name is used by Jalala “d-din 

in his book. a.d. 1444.) | 

S36. Jarasalem under Chiistian rule, the i 
Martijrimi and the Chui'ch of the 
Rosurrection huiit, ! 

614. The eity invested and tasen by the ' 
Pcrslon'i under Chosroea II. <'!ree } 
Qur’an, Surah sxs.) j 

621. The era of the Sight of Muham- 
mad. ! 

638. The Einporor Heraclius enters .Tei’U- ‘ 
nalem in triumph. ! 

6S7. The patriarch Sophroaius surrenders 
the Holy Ciiy to the Khalifah -Umar, t 
Liberty of worship secured to the | 
Christians in churches which alro.a.ir i 
existed, hut they are prohiUiied > 
the erection of now chui'clief. d i 
mosque built on the reputed .site of 
Jacob's Ti&ion, now' known ns th • 
mosque ijf ‘Umar. Said to be on the j 
site of the temple called bj' Muslims ' 
Masjidu ‘l-Aq-sa, 1 he Remote iMosque, • 
or aH-8akhrah. the Rock 

800. Ambassadors sent iiy the Emperor 
Charloui!if<ne to distribute alms ir 
the Holy City. The ^aliiah Harun 
ar-Raahid sends back a.s a present 
to tho Emperor the keys of Calvary 
and the Holy Sepulchre. 

820. Held for a time by the rebel chief 
Tamum Abu Harab. 

969. Rails into the hands of the Patimat e 
I^alifah Mu‘izz. Tho Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre btumt. I 

3033. The pilgrimage of Robert of Nor- | 
mandy. 1 

1034. The pilgrimage of Lietbert of Cam- 
hr.ay. 

1005. The pilgrimage of the German 
bishops. 

1077. Jerusalem piOaged by the army of 
Malik Shah. 

1084, The Turkoman chief Urtok becomes 
ruler of the Holy City. The Chris- 
tians suiTer. I 

1098. The city retaken by the Fatimate 

Khalifah. 

1099. 40,UU0 Ci-usadera appear before its 

walls. The city taken by the Cru- 
saders. lOjOnOMv.sEms sinln. God- j 
frey of Bouillon made King. (For j 
eighty years ihe city remained in i 
the hands of the Christians.) 

1187. Betaken by Saladin (Salahu 'd-din), 
the Muslim general. 

1219. Coded to the Christians by virtue of a 
treaty with the Emperor Fi-ederiok 
11. 

1289. Taken by the Muslims. 

1248. Again ceded to the Ohri.st,ians. 

1244, The Christians defeated at Gaza, 
and Jerusalem occupied by the 
Muslims. 

1277. Nominally annexed to tho kingdom of 
Sicily. 

i&lT. Becomes p.art of the Empire of the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim I. 

1542. Snlxan Sulaiman I. builds the present 
walls. 


A.n. 

1S33. Muhammad ‘Aii Pasha of Egypt takes 
the city. 

1840. Restored to the Sultan of Turkey. 
[as-sakekah, masjidu ’l-aqba.] 

JESUS CHBIST. Arabic ‘laa *Z- 
1-^ Ike Qur’an, the 
Cord Jesus <;hrist is "poken of under the fol- 
loifing namo.^ and titles ; — 
s'l) “/.''d Jeans.” AI-Baizawi 

«.nys it the .-ams .is tho Hebrew hhu‘, 
and derived from al~‘ayas, ‘‘white 
mingl'^d with red,” without, however, esplain- 
iag this dorivatiun. 

(2) •/ u ihn Ma’i’ija i> {^. <_y ****)3 

■■ .iftsuri the SAii of Mary,” from whom Ho was 
born by t'ae ]>ov,er of God. 

(3) AJ-Ma.ih “the Messiah.” 

.Surah hi. 40 : “ His name shall be Messiah 
Jesus.” Al-Kamalan, the commentators, say 
he is calkd al-Masih either because he was 
both blessed and anointed by the angel 
Gabriel, or because whomsoever Jesus touched 
was healed. 

(4) Kaltmatti’lla/t (All! “the Word of 

God.” Sarah iv. IG9 : “ His word.” Husain 
says by this expression is meant he who was 
burn at the expre.ss fiat of God. (Surah xix. 
36 ; ‘ He says only to it BE and it is.”) 

(5) Qanlu H-Haqq ((3*6:51 J^). “ The 

Word of Truth.” Surah .xis. 36. Some 
commentators take the expression qanlu 'I- 
hciqq as refendng to the statement made being 
‘‘ the word of truth.” whilst others take it as 
refemng to Christ Himself, “ The \Vord of 
Trath,” 

(6) Huhumtun Allah Cji>), “ A Spirit 

fi'om GotL” Surah iv. 169: “A Spirit from 
Him.” Al-Baizawi says it is a spirit which 
proceedoth irom God. The title Ituhti ’Uak is 
the special Kalimah for Jesus Christ, (pko- 
PHETS.] 

(7) Ritsuhi ’lldh “The Me.*:’- 

senger of God." Shi'ah iv. 169. It is the 
same title as Muhammad assumed for him- 
self, i.c tho Prophet, or xipostle, or Mes- 
senger of God. 

(S) "Ahdv 'lldh (hJJl u.{A>.), “ The Servant of 
! iod.” WCirah xix. 31 : “ Yenly, lam the ser- 
vant of God.’’ 

(9) JS abliju 'Udh The Prophet 

of God.” Siirah xix. 31 : '* He hath made 
me a Pronhet.” 

__(10j Wfjfikun fl 'd~dunyd wa ’i-dkhirah 

j &^j)j “Illustrious in this 

worhl an(l in the next,” namely, as al-Baizawd 
explains it, •' in this world as a Prophet, in 
the nest as an intarcessor." Sihah iii. 40. 

In order to present the somewhat incoherent 
narrative of the Qur’an in a systematic form, 
wo shall ai-rango its history of the Lord 
Jesue into (1) The .Annunciation of the Virgin, 
(2) The .Birth of J e.su8, (S) His Miracles, (4) His 
I Mission, (5) His Cnidfixion, (6) His- Bivinity 
j and Sinlessneas, (7) The Trinity, (8) His Second 
j Coming Cas taught in the Traditions), (9) His 
> Esaltjitioii in Heaven, From a neimKal of 
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these selections it will be seen that Muhammad I 
taught that Jesus was miraculously born of I 
the Vh‘gin Mary, who was sister of Aaron 
and the daughter of ‘Imran, nea,r the trunk 
of a palm ti'ee. That the Jews charged the 
Virgin with being unchaste ; but the babe, 
speaking in his cradle, vindicated his mother’s 
honoui*. That Jesus performed miracles, 
giving life to a clay figure of a bivd,^ healing 
the blind, curing the leper, quickening 
the dead, and bringing down a table from 
heaven “ as a festival and a sign.” That he 
(Jesus) was specially commissioned as the 
Apostle or Prophet of God to confirm the 
Law and to reveal the Gospel. That he pro- 
claimed his mission with many manifest 
signs, being strengthened by the Holy Spirit. 
That he foretold the advent of another 
Prophet, whose name should be Ahmad. 
That the Jews intended to crucify him, but 
God deceived them, for they did not crucify 
Jesus, but only his likeness. That he is 
now in one of the stages of celestial bliss. 
That after he left this earth his disciples 
disputed amongst theniseivog, some calling 
him a God, and making him one of a Trinity 
of the Father, the Mother, and the Son.” 
That he will come again at the last day, and 
will slay Antichrist, kill all the swine, break 
the Cross, remove the poll-tax from the 
infidels. That he will reign as a just king 
for forty-five years, marry, and have children, 
and die and be buried near Muhammad at al- 
Madinah, between the graves of Ahu Bakr 
and ‘Umar. 

I. — The. Annunciation of the Virgin. I 
Surah hi. S7-43: “And remember when | 
the angels said, ‘ 0 Mary ! verily hath God I 
chosen thee, and purified thee, and chosen 
thee above the women of the woi’lds ! 0 Mary ! 
he devout towards thy Lord, and prosti'ate 
thyself, and bow down with those who bow.’ 
This is one of the announcements of things 
unseen by thee : To thee, 0 Muhammad! do 
we reveal it; for thou wast not with them 
when they cast lots with reeds which of 
them should rear Mary ; nor wast thou with 
them when they disputed about it. Bememher 
when the angel said, ‘ 0 Mary ! Verily God 
announceth to thee the Word from Him : His 
name shall be, Messiah Jesus the son of Mary, 
iUustrious in this world, and in the next, and 
one of those who have near access ^to God; 
and he shall speak to men alike when in the 
cradle' and when grown up ; and he shall be 
one of the just.’ She said, ‘How, 0 my 
Lord 1 shall T have a son, when man hath not 
touched me?’ He said, ‘Thus: God will 
create what He will; when He decreeth a 
thing, He only saith, “ Be,” and it is.’ And 
He ‘will teach him the Book, and the Wisdom, 
and the Law, and the Evangel ; and he shall 
be an apostle to the chilx'en of Israel.” 

Surah xix. 16-21 1 “ And make mention in 
the Book, of Mary; when she went apart from 
her family, eastward, and took a ved to shroud 
herself from them : and Wo sent Our .‘'piiit to 
her^ and he took before her tiie form of a 
peiieet man. She said : ‘I fly for reluge 


from thee to the God of Mercy I If thou 
fearest Him, begone from me.’ He said : ‘ I 
am only a messenger of thy Lord, that I may 
bestow on thee a holy son.’ She said : ‘ How 
shall I have a son, when man hath never 
touched me? and I am not onehasto.’ He 
said : ‘ So shall it be. Thy Lord hath said ; 
“ Easy is this with me ; and we will make 
him a sign to mankind, and a mercy from us. 
For it is a thmg decreed.” ’ ” 

[In the earlier part of Surah iii. the Virgin 
Mary is spoken of as the daughter of ‘Imi'an. 
Commentators say that ‘Imran died before 
Mary was born. In the traditions it is stated 
“ that the only two persons bom into the 
world who have not been touched of the Devil 
are Mary and her son Jesus.” Thus teaching 
not only the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
but also of her mother. “ When .v/ie went 
eastward'’ \ Husain says, she went out of her 
house in an eastward direction, in order to 
perform her ablutions, when Gabriel appeared 
to her.] 

II. — The Birth uf Jesus, 

Surah xix. 22-34 : ‘‘ And she conceived him, 
and retired with him to a far-off place. And 
the throes came upon her by the trunk of a 
palm. She said : • Oh, would that I had died 
ere this, and been a thing forgotten, forgotten 
quite I ’ And one cried to her from below 
her : ‘ Grieve not thou, thy Lord hath pro- 
vided a streamlet at thy feeti—Aad shake 
the trunk of the palm-tree toward thee: it 
will drop fresh ripe dates upon thee. Eat 
then and drinlc, and he of cheerful eye ; and 
sfaouldst thou see a man, say, — Verily, I have 
vowed abstinence to the God of mercy. — ^To 
no one will I speak this day.’ Then came she 
with the babe to her people, bearing him. 
They said, ‘ 0 Mary ! now hast thou done a 
strange thing! 0 sister of Aaron! Thj 
father was not a man of wickedness, hor Un- 
chaste thy mother.’ And she made a sign to 
them, pointing towards the babe. They said, 
‘ How shall we speak with him who is in the 
cradle, an infant ? ’ It said, ‘ Verily, I am 
the servant of God ; He hath given me the 
Book, and He hath made me a prophet ; and He 
hath made me blessed wherever I may be, 
and hath enjoined me prayer and almsgiving 
60 long as I shall live ; and to be dutiful to 
her that bare me : and he hath not made me 
proud, depraved- And the peace of God was 
on me the day I was born, and will be the 
day I shall die, and the day I shall be raised 
to life.” 

Surah xxiii. 52: “And we appointed the 
Son and his Mother for a sign ; and we pre- 
pared an abode in a lofty spot, quiet and 
watered with springs.” 

[Professor Wahl understands this last verse 
to refer to Paradise, but the Muslim commen- 
tators ail lefer it to the place of abode; and 
al-Baizdwi and" Husain say it was either in 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Ramleh ! Husain 
says Jesufa was boru in Bethlehem. The ex- 
pression, 0 sister of Aaronf as applied to 
the Virgin Mary, suggests an anachronism 
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of some consequence, but the commentatorB 
get over the difficultj'. The Kamalan say it 
is a figurative expression implying that she ! 
was pure and righteous like a sister of Aaron. 
But al-Baizawi says it means that she was of j 
the tribe of Aaron. European authors suggest ! 
that there was a confusion between Miriam j 
the Virgin and Miriam the si.sler of Moses, j 
Al-Bai^awi says : “ The palm to which she | 
fled, that she might lean on it in her travail, 
was a withered trunk, without any head or 
verdure; and this happened in the winter 
season, notwithstanding which, it miraculou-sly 
supplied her with fruits for her refreshment, 
as is mentioned immediately.” Mr. Sale 
says: ‘'It has been observed, that the Mo- 
hammedan account of the delivery of the 
Virgin Mary very much resembles that of 
Latona, as described by the poets, not only 
in this circumstance of their laying hold on a 
palm-tree (though some say Latona embraced 
an olive-tree, or an olive and a palm, or else 
two ianuels), but also in tbat of their infants 
speaking ; which Apollo is fabled to have 
done in the womb.” (See Homer, Hymn, in 
ApolL : Oallimach, Hymn, in Dflum.') 

III. — The Miracles of Jesus. 

Surah iii. 43-46 ; “ And He will teach him 
the Book, and the Wisdom, and the Law, and 
the Evangel ; and he shall be an apostle to 
the children of Israel ‘ Now have I come,’ 
he will say, ‘ to you with a sign from your 
Lord ; Out of clay will I make for you, as it 
were, the figure of a bird : and I will breathe 
into it, and it shall become, by God’s leave, 
a bird. And I will heal the blind, and the 
leper ; and by God’s leave will I quicken the 
dead ; and I will tell you what ye eat, and 
what ye store up in your houses I Truly in 
this will be a sign for you, if ye are believers.’ 
And when Jesus perceived unbelief on their 
pai-t, He said, * Who my helpers with God ? ’ 
The apostles said, ‘ We will he God’s helpers ! 
We believe in God, and bear thou witness that 
we are Muslims. O our Lord ! we believe in 
what thou hast sent down, and we follow the 
apostle; write us up, then, with those who 
bear witness to him.' ” 

[The commentators al-Jalalau say Jesus 
made for Ms disciples a bat, for it is the most 
perfect of birds in make, and it flew while they 
looked at it ; but when it had gone out of 
their sight, it fell down dead. That he cured 
in one day fifty thousand persona, and that be 
raised Lazarus (‘Azar) from the dead ; also 
Sham, the sou of Noah, who bad been dead 
4,000 years, but he died immediately; also 
the son of an old woman, and the daughter of 
a tax-collector.] 

Surah v. 112-115 : “ Remember when the 
Apostles said ; ‘ 0 Jesus, Son of Mary ! is 
thy Lord able to send down a furnished 
table to us out of Heaven ? ’ He said ; 

' Pear God if ye be believers.’ They said ; 

‘ We desire to eat therefrom, and to have our 
hearts assured ; and to know that thou hast 
indeed spoken truth to us, and to be witnesses 
thereof,' Jesus, Son of Mary, said ; ‘ 0 God, 


our Lord ! send down a table to ue out of 
Heaven, that it may become a recurring fes- 
tival to us, to the first of u-, and to the last 
of us. and a sign from thee ; and do thou 
nourish as, for thou art the best of xiourishers.’ 
And God said : ‘ V erily, I will cause it to 
descend unto you; but whoever among you 
after that shall disbelieve, I will surety chastise 
him with a chastisement wherewith I will 
not chastise anv other creature.’ ” 

[Mr. S.ale, iu his commentary on this 
miracle, says (quoting from al-BaizawI) : — 
This miracle is thus related by the com- 
mentators. Jesus having, at the request of 
his followers, asked it of God, a red table 
immediately descended in their sight, between 
two clouds, and was set before them. Where- 
upon be rose up, and having made the ablu- 
tion, prayed, and then took off the cloth 
which covered the table, sajdng, ‘ In the name 
of God, the best provider of food! ’ What 
the provisions were, with which this table 
was furnished, is a matter wherein the ex- 
positors are not agreed. One will have them 
to be nine cakes of bread and nine fishes ; 
anothei-. bread and flesh ; another, all sorts of 
food, except flesh : another, all sorts of food, 
except bread .and flesh : another, all except 
bread and fish; another, one fish, which had 
the taste of all manner of food ; and another, 
fraits of paradise ; but the most received 
tradition is, that when the table was uncovered, 
there appeared a fish ready dressed, without 
scales or prickly fins, dropping with fat, 
having salt placed at its head, and vinegar at 
its tail, and round it all sorts of herbs, except 
leeks, and five loaves of bread, on one of 
which there were olives ; on the second, honey ; 
on the third, butter ; on the fourth, cheese ; 
and on the fifth, dried flesh. They add, that 
Jesus, at the request of the apostles, showed 
them another miracle, by restoring the fish 
to life, and causing its scales and fins to return 
to it ; at which the standera by, being 
affrighted, he caused it to become as it was 
before : that one thousand three hundred men 
and women, all afflicted with bodily infirmities 
or poverty, ate of these provisions, and were 
satisfied, the fish remaining whole as it was 
at first ; that then the table flew up to heaven 
in the sight of all ; and everyone who had 
partaken of this food were delivered from 
their infirmities and misfortunes ; and that it 
continued to descend for forty days together, 
at dinner-time, and stood on the ground till 
the sun deoHned, and was then taken up into 
the clouds. Some of the Mohammedan 
writers are of opinion that this table did not 
really descend, but that it was only a parable ; 
but most think the words of the Koran are 
plain to the contrary. A further tradition is, 
that several men were changed into swine for 
disbelieving this miracle, and attributing it to 
magic art ; or, as others pretend, for stealing 
some of the victuals from off it.”] 

IV. — The Mission of Jesus. 

Surah Ivii. 26, 27 : “ And of old sent we Noah 
and Abraham, and on their seed conferred the 
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gift of propaeoy, and the Book ; and some of 
them ■we guided aright ; but many -were e'vil 
doers. Then we ea'uaedour apostles to follow 
in their foot&te}iS ; and we caused Jesus the 
son of Mary to follow them; and we gave 
him. the Evangel and wo put into the hearts 
of those who followed him kindness and 
compassion : but as to the monastic life, they 
invented it themselves. The desire only of 
pleasing God did 'we prescribe to them, and 
this they observed not as it ought to have 
been observed : but to such of them as be- 
lieved gave -we their reward, though many of 
them "were perverse.” 

Surah v. oO, 51: “And in the footsteps of 
the prophets cau-sed we Jesus, the sou of Mary, 
to foUo'w, confirming the law which was before 
him ; and we gave him the Evangel with its 
guidance and light, confirmatory of the pre- 
ceding Law ; a guidance and warning to those 
who fear God ; — And that the people of the 
Erangol may judge according to what God 
hath sent down therein. And whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sent down — such are 
the perverse.” 

Surah ii. 81 : “ Moreover, to Moses gave 
we ‘ the Book,’ and we raised ■up apostles 
after him ; and to Jesus, son of Marj'", gave 
we clear proofs of his »izsston,and strengthened 
him by the Holy Spirit. So oft then as an 
apostle eometh uo yo'u with that which your 
souls desire not, swell ye with pride, and 
treat some as Impostors, and slay others ? ” 
Surah ii. 254 : “ Some of the apostles we 
have endowed more highly than others : Those 
to whom God hath spoken. He hath raised to 
the loftiest grade, and to Jesus the Son of 
Mary we gave manifest signs, and -we strength- 
ened him with the Holy Spirit. And if God, 
had pleased, they who came after them would 
not have wrangled, after the clear signs had 
reached them. But into disputes they fell: 
some of them believed, and some were infidels ; 
yet if God had pleased, they would not have 
thus wrangled ; but God doth what he 
will.” 

Surah Ixi. 6: “And remember -when Jesus 
the son of Mary said. ‘ 0 children of Israel ! 
of a truth I am God’s apostle to you to con- 
firm the law which was given before me, and 
to amiounce an apostle that shall come after 
me whose name shall be Ahmad ! ’ But when 
he (Albmad) presented himself "with clear 
proofs of his mission, they said, ‘This is 
manifest sorcei'y 1 ’ ” 

» Surah vi 85 : “ And Zaehariah, John, Jesus, 
and EUas : all wei'e just parsons.” 

Surah iv. 157 ; “ And there shall not bo 
one of the people of the Book hut shall 
believe in him (J esus) before his death, and 
in the day of judgment he shall he a witness 
against them.” 

Surah iii. 44 : “ And I have come to atteist 
the law which was before me; and to allow 
you part cf that which had lieen forbidden 
you; and I come to you with a sign from 
yom' Lord : Fear God, then, and obey me ; of 
a truth God is my loord, and your Lord: 
Therefore worship Him. This is a right 
way,” 


V.~^The Cructfixion of Jesus. 

Surah iii. 47-50 : “ And the Jaivs plotted, 
and God plotted : But of those -who plot is God 
the best, Romomber when God said, *0 
Jesus 1 verily I -will cause thee to die, and 
will take thee "np to myself and deliver thee 
from those who believe not ; and I •will place 
those who follow thee above those who 
believe not, until the Day of Reaurrection. 
Then, to me is your return, and wherein 
ye differ will I decide between you. And .as to 
those who believe not, I will chastise them 
with a terrible chastisement in this world and 
in the next ; and none shall they have to help 
them.’ Bu't as to those who believe, and do 
the things that are right, Ha will pay them 
their recompense. God loveth not tho doers 
of evil” 

Surah iv. 165, 1.56 : “ And for their unbelief 
[ax-e the Jews cursed] — and for their having 
spoken against Mary a grievous calumny, — 
And for their saying, ‘ Yorily we have slain 
the Messiah, .Tesus the son of Mai'y, an 
Apostle of God.' Yet they slew him not, and 
they ci’ucified him noi, but they had only his 
likeness, And they who differed about him 
were in doubt concerning him : No sure kno'w- 
ledge had they about him, but followed only 
an opinion, and they really did not slay him, 
but God took him up to Himself. And God 
is Mighty, M^ise! ” 

[Hals, in his notes on the Qur’an, says : 
“ The person crucified some will have to be a 
spy that was sent to entrap him ; others that 
it was one Titian, who by the direction of 
Judas entered in at a window of tho house 
where Jesus was, to kill Mm; and others 
that it was Judas himself, who agreed with 
the rulers of the Jews to betray him for 
tMrty piece.s of silver, and led -those who 
were sent to take him. They add, that Jesus, 
after his crucifixion in effigy, was sent down 
again to the earth to comfort his mother and 
disciples and acquaint them how the Jews 
were deceived, and w^as then taken up a 
second time into heaven. It is supposed by 
several that this story was an originai in- 
vention of Mohammad’s ; but they are cer- 
tainly mistaken: for several .sectaries held 
the same opinion long before bis time. The 
Basilidians, in the very beginning of Ohris- 
tianity, denied that Christ himself suffered, but 
jksserted] that Simon the Cireneau was crnci- 
fied in his place. The OorintMans before 
them, and the Carpocratians next (to name 
no more of those who affirmed Jesus to have 
been a mere man), did believe the same thing, 
that it was not himself, hut one of his followers, 
very like him, that was crucified. Photius 
tells us that he read a book entitled The 
Journeys of the Apostles, relating the acts of 
Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul; and 
among other thii^s contained therein this 
was one, that Christ -was not crucified, but 
another in his stead, and that therefore he 
laughed at his crueifiers, or those who thought 
they had crucified him.” The “ Oroee of 
Christ” is the missing link in the Muslim’s 
creed ; for -we have in Islam the great 
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aaumaly of a religion %7liich rojocta the 
doctrine* of a aaoriilcc for a'hi. oviiilst its great 
ceairrl feast is a of S It ia 

related by iLe Ma«Iira aisloiiaa .li-'d'dqidi. 
that Muhammad had '-uch repagiiance to the 
sign of the croH? that he deitroyed every- 
thing brought tti his house with that figure 
upon it.] 

TY. — Divinity am/ Sonship of Christ, and His 
Sin/est>nps‘;. 

Surah sis. 35, 36 : “ That io .Jesus the son 
of Mary, the is.oi{l of truth (Qfiti’u ^l-Haqqf 
whereon ye do dispute t God eoijlfi not take 
to Himself a son! Celotuated be Hi., praise ! 
When He deeraes a ia.iltor He oniysay^ to it, 

‘ BE,’ and it is : and s-orily God is xay Lord 
and your Lord, so v. orJi'p Hun - this is Ihe 
right war. But the soots hate diuered 
among llie-ntseiveij.” 

Sfiroh iii. 51, 5 ’j! ; " These signs, and this 
wise wnrnhig do we rdhQar.se to thee. Verily, 
Je.'.u'^ is UK Adam in tha sight of God. lie 
ereated Him of dust ; He then said to him, 

‘ Be ’ — and he was." 

Surah xliii. 57-65 : “ And when the Son of 
Mary was set foi-th as an instance of divine 
power, lo ! thy people cried out for joy 
thereat : And the v said, ‘ Are our gods or is 
he the better? ’ They put this forth to thee 
only in the -pirit of dispvite. Yea, they are 
a contentious people. Je.sus is no more than 
a servant whom >ve favoured, and propo.sed 
a.s an instance of divine power to the children 
of Israel ; and if we pleased, we could from 
yourselves bring forth Angela to succeed you 
on earth : and he shall be a sign of the last 
hour ; doubt not then of it. and follow ye me : 
thi.s is the light way ; and let not Satan turn 
you aside from it, for he is your manifest foe. 
And when Jesus came with manifest proofs, 
he said, ‘ Now am I come to you with wisdom ; 
and a part of those things about which ye 
are at variance I will clear up to you ; fear 
ye God, therefore, and obey me. 'Verily, God 
is my Lord and your Lord ; wherefbre, wor- 
ship ye him: this is a right way.’ But the 
different parties fell into disputes among 
themselves ; but woe to those who thus trans- 
gi-essed, because of the punishment of ah 
afflictive day ! ” 

Surah ix. 30 : “ The Jews say Ezra is the 
Son of God ; and the Christians say that the 
Messiah is the Son of God ; that is what 
they say with their mouths imitating the 
sayings of those who misbelieved before — 
God fight them I — How they lie ! ” 

Surah hi. 72, 73 : “ And some truly are there 
among them who torture the Scriptures with 
their tongues, in order that ye may suppose 
it to be from the Scripture, yet it is not from 
the Scripture. And they say, ‘ This is from 
God ’ ; yet it is not from God : and they utter a 
lie against God, and they know they do so. 
It hesoemeth not a man, that God should give 
him the Scriptures and the Wisdom, and the 
gift of prophecy, and that then he should say 
to his- followers, ‘ Be ye worshippers of me, 
as well as of God’; but rather, ‘Be ye 
perfect in things pertaining to God, since ye 
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know the Scriptm-es, and hsive studied 
deep.’ *' 

Surah v. 19: ‘“Infidels now are they who 
say, ■ Verily God is the Messiah Ibn Maryam 
(son of Mary) I .Sat: And who could augbt 
obtain from Gud, if he chose lo destroy the 
Messiah Ibn Maryam, and his mother, and all 
ubo are on the earth together ? ' ” 

There is a remarkable Hadis related by 
Anas, which inadvertently proves that, whilst 
Muhammad admitted his own sinfulne.S8, aa 
well as that of other prophets, he could not 
charge o'or Lord with sin. It is as follow's : 
““ The Prophet of God said, “ In the Day of 
Resurrection Muslims will not be able to 
move, and they will be greatly distressed, 
and will say, Would to God that we had 
asked Him to create .some one to intercede for 
us, that we might be taken from this place, 
and be delivered from tribulation and sorrow? ’’ 
Then the.se men will go to Adam, and will 
say, Then art the father of all men. God 
created thee with His hand, and made thee a 
dweller in Paradise, and ordered Sis angeH 
to prostrate fchemstdvea before thee, and 
taught thee the names of all things. Ask 
grace for us we pray thee ! ’’ And Adam w'itl 
say, ‘“I am not of that degree of eminence 
you suppose, for I committed a sin in eating 
of the grain which was forbidden. Go to 
Noah, the Prophet, he was the first who was 
sent by God to the unbelievers on the face of 
the earth.” Then they will go to Noah aud 
ask for intereassion, and he wiU say, “ I am 
not ot that degi'ee which ye suppose.” And 
he will remember the .sin which he committed 
in asking the Loi-d for the deliverance of his 
son (Hud), not knowing whether it was a 
right request or not ; and he will .say, “ Go 
to Abraham, who is the Friend of God.” 
Then they will go to Abraham, and ho will 
say, “I am not of that degree which ye sup- 
pose.” And he -will remember the three 
occasions upon which he told lies in the 
world; and he will say, “Go to Moses, who 
is the servant to whom God gave His law, 
and whom He allowed to converse with Him.” 
And they will go to Moses, and Moses will 
say, “ I am not of that degree which ye 
suppose.” And he will remember the sin 
which he committed in slaying a man, and he 
will say, “ Go to Jesus, He is the servant of 
God, the Apostle of God, the Spirit of God, 
and the 'Word of God.” Then they wiU go to 
Jesus, and He will say, “Go to Muhammad 
who is a servant, whose sins God has lorgiven 
both first and last.” Then the Muslims will 
come to me, and I will ask permissjon to go 
into God’s presence and intercede for them.’” 
(Mishkat, book xxiii. ch. sii.) 

[In dealing with Muhammadans the Chris- 
tian missionary must not treat their system 
as though the teachings of Islam were pre- 
cisely those of the modern. Soeiiiians (we 
speak of the modern SocinianH, for both the 
Soeini, uncle and nephew, admitted the mi- 
raculous conception of Christ, and said he 
ought to he worshipped.) Islam admits" of 
the miraculous conception of Christ, and that 
He is the “ Ffbrrf ” which God “ conveyed 
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into Mary ” ; and whilst the other five 
great prophets are but “ tlie chosen,” “ the 
preacher,” “ the friend,” “ the converser 
with,” and “ the messenger _ of ” God, Jesus 
is admitted to be the Spirit of God." He 
is the greatest miracle worker of all the 
prophets ; and whilst Muhammad is dead and 
buried, and saw corruption, all Muslim divines 
admit that Jeans “saw no corruption,” and 
fitill lives with a human body in Paradise. 

Moreover, it is said in the Hadis that the 
MaqlqatuH-Muhammadiyah. or the Nur-i-Mu- 
hximmad, “ the essence, or light of Muhammad,” 
was created before all things which were 
made by God. The pre-existence of the 
divine “ Word which was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us " is not, therefore, an idea 
foreign to the Muslim mind.] 

VII, — The Trinity. 

Surah v,76-79 : “ They misbelieve who say, 
‘Verily, God is the Messiah, the son of Mary ’ ; 
but the Messiah said, ‘ 0 children of Israel 1 
worship God, my Lord and your Lord ; verily, 
he who associates aught with God, God hath 
forbidden him Paradise, and his resort is the 
Fire, and the unjust shall have none to help 
them. They misbelieve who say, ‘Verily, 
God is the third of three, for there is no God 
but one ; and if they do not desist from what 
they say, there shall touch those who mis- 
believe amongst them grievous woe. Will 
they not turn again towards God and ask 
pardon of Him? for God is forgiving and 
merciful.’ The Messiah, the son of Mary, is 
only a prophet 1 Prophets before him have 
passed away ; and his mother was a confessor ; 
they used both to eat food. See how we 
explain to them the signs, yet see how they 
turn aside I ” 

Surah iv. 169 : “ O ye people of the Book I 
overstep not hounds in your religion ; and of 
God, speak only truth. The Messiah, Jesus, 
eon of Mary, is only an apostle of God, and 
His Word which he conveyed into Mary, and 
a Spirit from Him. Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostles, and say not, ‘ Tlu’ee ’ : 
(i.e. there is a Trinity) — Forbear — ^it will be 
better for you. God is only one God 1 Far 
be it from His glory that He should have a 
son J His, whatever is in the Heavens, and 
whatever is in the Earth! And God is a 
sufiBcient Gnardian.” 

Surah v. 1 16, 117 : “ And when God shall say 
— O Jesus, Son of Mary : hast thou said unto 
mankind — •“ Take me and my mother as two 
Gods, beside God ? He shall say — ‘ Glory 
be unto Theel it is not for me to say that 
which I know to be not the truth ; had' T said 
that, verily thou wouldest have known it : 
Thou knowest what is in me, hut I know not 
what is in Thee ; for Tlrou well knowest 
things unseen! I spake not to them aught 
but that which thou didst bid me — “Worship 
God, my Lord and your Lord ” ; and I was 
a witness against them so long as I was 
amongst them : but when Thou didst take me 
away to Thyself Thou wert the watcher over 
them, for Thou art witness over all." " 

rProTO the text of the Qur’an 'it appears 


that Muhammad thought the Holy Trinity of 
the Christians consisted of the Father, the 
Son, and the Virgin ; and historians tell us 
that there existed in Arabia a sect called 
Collyridians, who considered the Virgin Mary 
a divine person, and offered in worship to her 
a cake called Collyris; it is, therefore, not 
improbable that Muhammad obtained his 
perverted notion of the Holy Trinity from 
the existence of this sect. From the ex- 
pression “ they both ate food,” wo must 
conclude that Muhammad had but a sensuous 
idea of the Tidnity in Unity, and had never 
been instructed in the orthodox, faith with 
reference to this dogma. 

Al-Baizawx (a.h. 685), in his commentary 
on Surah iv, 169, says ; “ Say not there are 
Three,” that is, “ Do not say there are thre5 
Gods,” namely and al-MasHi andMaryam ; 

or “Do not .say God is Three,” meaning that 
there are Three Aqdnim or Essences 

— Ah (Father), Ibn (Son), and Muku’l- Qud.i 
(Holy Spirit), and interpreting it thus : Ab, 
the Zdt or Essence; Ibn, the ‘Ibqi or Know- 
ledge ; and liuhu ’I- Qud, the Hayat or Life of 
God. 

Hnaain (a.h. 900) quotes al-Baizawi, and 
offers no opinion of his own. 

The Jalalan (a.h. 911) say “ Three ” means 
Allah and *Isa and his Mother. 

The word generally used by Muhammadan 
writei's for the Trinity is at-Tasliti (‘■*-*4^^). 
[trinity.] 

VIIl. — The Second Coming of Jesus. 

The Qur’an has no definite teaching on the 
subject, but the Traditions have. See Mish~ 
kdtu'IMa^dhllf,, book xxiii. ch. vi.) 

Ahu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ I swear by God, it is near, when Jesus, 
son of Mary, will descend from the heavens 
upon, your people, a just king, and he will 
break the cross , .and will kill the swine, and will 
remove the poll-tax from the unenfranchised; 
and there will be great wealth in his time, so 
mneh that nobody will accept of it ; ^nd in 
that time, one prostration in prayer will be 
better than the world and everything in it.” 

And Ahu Hurairah said, “ If ye doubt 
about this coming to pass, then read this 
verse (Surah iv. 167), and there shall not he 
one of those who have received the Serip- 
turea who shall not believe in Him (Jesus) 
before Hfs death.” 

Abu Hurairah again relates that the Prophet 
said, “I swear by God, Jesus son of Mary 
will come down, a just king ; he will kill the 
swine, and break the cross, and remove the 
poll-tax from the unenfranchised ; and camels 
will not be rode in his time on account of the 
immensity of wealth, and man's being in want 
of nothing; and verily enmity, hatred and 
malice will go from man ; and verily, J eaus 
will call people to wealth, and nobody will 
take it.” 

Jahir relates that the Prophet said ; “ A sec- 
tion of my people will always fight for the 
true religion, and will be victorious, unto the 
resurrection. Then Jesus son of Mary will 
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come down, and the prince of my people will 
say to him, • Gome in front, and say prayers 
for us.' Anil he will say to him, • I shall not 
act as Imam, because some of you are princes 
oTer others.' And Jesuc ^rill «ay this from 
respect to people." 

•Abdu’Iltth ibn ‘Amr relates that the Prophet 
said: “Jesus will eoro<^ down to the earth, 
and will marry and have children, and wiP 
.stay on the earth forty-five years, .and then 
die, and be buried in my place of burial ; and 
I and Jesus .sb.a]i rise up from one place, 
between Abft-Bakr and ‘Um.rr." [hcjrah.] 

IX,—-Hts Exaltation in Heaven. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
where Jesus Christ now is. All lluslim 
diTincs agree tha* “he 3.aw no corruption,’’ 
but they differ as to the exact stage of 
celestial bliss in which he resides in the body. 
According to a tr-aditum by Qatad.ih ( Mtsh- 
kat., book xxiv. ch. vii ). Muhammad said, on 
the night of the Mhraj or celestial journev. 
he saw John and Jesus in the second heaven. 
The Jalalan agree with this tradition. But 
in the commentary known as the JainiH/'l- 
Bayan (vol. i. 65R) it is said he is in the third 
region of bliss . whilst some saj' he is in the 
fourth. 

X. — Th<^ Disciples of Jestts. 

The disciples of Jesus are called in the 
Qur’an al-ffdwariyun, a word which seems to 
be derived from an Ethiopic root, signifying 
“ to send,” but which al-BaizawI says means 
“ white ones," and that it was given to the 
disciples of Jesus either because they were 
holy and sincere men or because they wore 
white clothes. It is noticeable that not one 
of the twelve apostles is mentioned by name 
in the Qur’an. In the story told of disciples 
Tisiting the city (of Antioch), three disciples 
are mentioned, and commentators say they 
were John, Jude and Simon. [See Siirah 
xxxvi. 13, 19 — HABIB THE CAKPENTBE.] John 
the Baptist and his father Zacharia.H are 
mentioned. (Siu’ahs xix. 7, xxi. 90.) 

JETHEO. [sHtr'AiB.] 

JEWELS. Arskhic Jauhar 
Jmf)dhir, According to tlie Hiduyah 
a thief is liable to .suffer amputation of the 
hand for stealing jewels, such as a ring set 
■with emerald, ruby, or chrysolite, as such are 
rare articles, and are not held to be of an 
indifferent nature , neither are they undesirable. 
(Vol. ii. p. m.) 

A siUim sale [siei-im], or a sale in trust, of 
jewels and marine shells, is not lawful, because 
the unities of these vary in their value. 
(V ol. ii p, 539.) In the partition of property, 
jewels must not be divided by the Qazi, but 
by mutual arrangement in the family, because 
of the great difference in the actual value of 
je-wels, (VoL iv. 18.) 

JEWS, JUDAISM. The Jews 

are mentioned in the Qur’an and Traditions 
under the names of Yahudt , pi Yahnd, 

and Banii IsrdhL “ Children of 
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Israel." Ko distinction is made between Jews 
and Israelites. They are acknowledged to be 
a people in possession of a divine book, and are 
called Akiu ’l-Kitdb, or “ people of the book.” 
Moses is their special law-giver (Abraham 
not having been a Jevr, but a ‘'^antfMuslirri ') ; 
they are a people highly-favoured of Q-od, 
but are said to have perverted the meaning of 
Scripture, and to have called Ezra “ the Son 
of God." They have an intense hatred of all 
true Muslim.? : and, as a punishment for their 
sins, some of them in times past had been 
changed into apes and swine, and others 
wfll hare their hands tied to their necks 
and he cast into the Fire at the Day of 
.Judgment. 

The following are the selectiouB from the 
Qur’an relating to the Jews : — 

Surah ii. 116: ‘"0 children of Israeli 
remember my favour wherewith I have 
favoured you, and that high above all man- 
kind have I raised yon.” 

Surah v. 48, 49 : “ Verily, we have sent down 
the law (Taw'dt) wherein are guidance and 
light. By it did the prophets -who professed 
Islam judge the Jows ; and the doctors and 
the teachers Judged hy that portion of the 
Book of God, of v/hich they were the keepers 
and the witnesses. Therefore, 0 Jews I fear 
not men but fear Me and barter not away 
my signs for a mean price ! And whoso will 
not judge by what God hath sent down — such 
are the Infidels. And therein have wo enacted 
for them, ‘Life for life, an eye for eye, and 
nose for nose, and ear for ear, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wounds retaliation’: — Whoso 
shall compromise it as alms shall have therein 
the expiation of his .sin ; and whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sent do-wn — such are 
the transgressors.” 

Surah iii. 60 : “Abraham was not a Jew 
nor yet a Christian. He was a Hanif Muslim 
and not an idolater.” 

Surah ix. 30: “The Jews say, ‘Ezra 
(•Uzair) is a son of God’ ; and the Christians 
say, ‘ 'The Messiah is a son of God.’ Such 
the saying in theh mouths I They resemble 
the saying of the Infidels of old 1 God do 
battle 'with them I How are they misguided ! ” 

Surah vi. 147 ; “To the Jews did we forbid 
every beast having an entire hoof, and of both 
bullocks and sheep we forbade them the fat, 
save what might, he on their hacks, or their 
entrails, and the fat attached to the bone. 
With this have we recompensed them, because 
of their transgression ; and verily, we are 
indeed equitable.” 

Surah iv. 48, 49 ; “ Among the Jews are those 
who displace the words of their Scriptures, 
and say, ‘ We have heard, and "we have not 
obeyed. Hear thou, but as one that hearefch 
not ; and BOOK AT us ’ ; perplexing -with their 
tonnes, and wounding the Faith by their 
revilings. But if they would say, ‘We have 
heard, and we obey j hear thou, and 'keg-aed 
os’; it were better for them, and more right. 
But God hath cursed them for their unbelief. 
Few only of them are believers ! ” 

Surah ii. 70-78 : “ Desire ye then that for 
your Bakes the Jews should believe? Yet a 
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part, of them heard, the wox’d of God, and then, | 
after they had understood it, perverted it, | 
and knew" that liiev did so. And when they , 
fall in with the faithful, they say, ‘We 1 
believe ' ; but v.’hen they are apart one with 
another, they say, 'Will ye aeqtxamt them 
with what God hath revealed to yon, that 
they may dispute with you about it in the 
presence of your Lord ? ’ Understand ye 
their aim ? Know they not that God knovreth 
what they hide, as well as what they bring to 
light ? But there are illiterates among them 
who are not acquainted with the Book, but 
with lies only, and have but vague fancies. 
Woe to thQ.se who with their own hands tran- 
■scribe the Book corruptly, and then say, 

• This is from God,' that they may sell it for 
some mean price ! Woe then to them for that 
which their hands have writteu ! and. Woe to 
them for the gains which they have made 1 ” 
Surah v. 64-09 : “ Sat : 0 people of the 
Book ! do ye not disavow us only because we 
believe in God, and in what He hath sent down 
to ufl, and in what He hath sent dowti afore- 
time, and because mo.st of you are doers of ill ? ] 
Sat : Can I announce to you any retribution | 
worse than that which moaiteth them with 
God ? They whom God hath cursed and with 
whom He hath been angry — some of them 
hath He changed into apes and swine ; and 
they who worship Tagut are in evil plight, 
and have gone far astray from the right path 1 
WTien they presented themselves to you they 
said, ' We believe’: but Infidels they came in 
unto you, and Infidels they went forth ! God 
well knew what they concealed. Many of 
them shalt thou see hastening together to 
wickedness and malice, and to eat unlawful 
tilings. Shame on them for w'hat they have 
done 1 Had not their doctors and teachers 
forbidden their uttering wickedness, and their 
eating unlawful food, bad indeed would have 
been their doings ! ‘ The hand of God,’ say 

the Jews, ‘ is chained up.’ Their own hands 
shall bo chained up — and for that v/hich they 
have said shall they be cursed. Nay J out- 
8t:fotched are both His hands 1 At His own 
plaasure does He bestow gifts. That which 
hath been sent down to thoe from thy Lord 
will surely increase the rebellion and unbelief 
of many of Ihem : and we have put enmity 
and hatred between them that .shall last till 
the day of the Resurrection. Oft as they 
kindle a beacon fire for war shall God quench 
it ! and their aim. will be to abet disorder on 
the earth ; but God loveth not the abettors of 
disorder.” 

Nearly all the leading scripture characters 
connected with Old Testament history are 
either mentioned by name in the Qur’an or 
are referred to in the Traditions and com- 
mentaries 

(n) In theQnr’En we have Adam (Adam)^ 
Abel (Hdbir), Gain (Qdbtl), Enoch (Idris), 
^Noah (JSfub), Abraham (Ibrahim), Lot (Luf), 
*Jsaae (JsJnq), Ishmael (Ismd^tf), Jacob 
(Yii^qub), Joseph (Ynsuf), Job (Ai^ub), 
Moses (Musa), A.&XQn(Hdrun),Komh.(Qdrun% 
Pharaoh (FtiMun), Haman (Maman), David 
(Dd*ud), Goliath (/d/wf), Solomon (Sulaimdn), 


Saul (Tdlut). Jonah (ydiifta), Elisha (Al- 
t/asa‘). 

(b) In the Tradition.s and in the earliest 
commontaries on the Qur'an, are menlidned : 
Eve {Haivwd'), llagar (Hdjar), Nebuchad- 
uez/iar (Bu kh frigssar), Joshua (Vushu-), Jere- 
miah (Irmijjd), Isaiah (Sha‘i/u'), Benjamin 
(B»iya»Hn),E£ekiol (iff? vr/i/), Baalam (Bab am), 
Daniel (Dm dud!), Sarah (Sat ah), and many 
others. But it is remarkable that after Solo- 
mon, there is no mention of the Kings of 
Israel and .ludah. 

(c) The chief incidents of Jewish history- 
are recorded in the Qur’an with a strange and 
curious admixture of Rabbinical fable. The 
creation of the world, the formation of Adam 
and Eve, the fah, the expulsion from Eden, 
Gain’s and Abel’s sacrifices, the death of Abep 
Noah’s preaching, the Ark iniilt. the deluge, 
the tower of Babel ; Abr.aham, the friend of 
God, his call from idolatry, Isaac the sou of 
promise, Sarah’s incredulity, Hagnr and 
Ishmael, the willingness of Abraham to sacri- 
fice his son, Lot and the citie.s of the plain ; 
Jacob and the tribes, Joseph sold into Egj'-pt, 
Potiphar’s wife, Joseph tempted, the dreams 
of the baker and butler, and of the king ; 
Moses, his preservation in infancy, kills an 
Egyptian, flics to Midian, works miracles in 
the presence of Pharaoh, manna from heaven, 
the giving of the law, Aaron’s rod, the golden 
calf, the passage of the Red Sea ; Job’s 
patience ; Balaam cursing the Israelites ; 
David’s psalms, his sin and repentance; 
Solomon’s wisdom, the Queen of Sheba, the 
building of the temple; Jonah’s preaching, 
his escape from the fish : these and many 
other incidents, evidently taken from the Old 
Testament, .and worked np into a narrative 
with the assistance of Talmudic interpreta- 
tions, form the chief historical portion of the 
Qur’an. 

(d) Many of the doctrines and social pre- 
cepts of the Qur’an are also from Judaism. 
The Unity of God, the ministry of angels, 
the inspired law, the law of marriage and 
divorce, domestic slavery, the day of Sacri- 
fice, prayer and ablution, the lex talionis, the 
degrees of affinity, the stoning of the adul- 
terer, and many other injunctions, axe pre- 
cisely those of the Mosaic code, with some 
modifications to meet the requirements of 
Arabian social life. 

'Whilst, therefore, Muhammad took little of 
his religious system from Christianity, he was 
vastly indebted to Judaism both for Ms his- 
torical narratives and his doctrines and pre- 
cepts. Islam is nothing more nor less than 
Judaism plus the Apostleship of Muhammad. 
The teachings of J esus form no part of his 
religious system. [cHSisnANiry.] 

(c) The Quraish charged Miiljammad with 
want of originality in his revelations. For 
even at the end of his career, and whan he 
was uttering his latest yorahs, “ they said, 
as our verses were rehearsed to them — 
‘ This is nothing but tales of yore.’ ” (Surah 
viii, 31.) “ And when it was said to them, 
What is it your Lord sent down ? They said, 
‘Old folk’s tales.’" (Surah xvi. 26.) The 
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Quraish evon ^hargftd bim wit’a liaving ob- i 
tained assistance, “ Thev said it is only some j 
mortal v.'ho 1 en ches him.” And Muhammad | 
admits there Homeoiie who might be .sus- i 
peered of holj.ing Mm. for he replies, ‘‘ The i 
tonguj of hnn nhom they lean towards is I 
b.'rbrivijus fi.id this fQnr’iin) is plain Arabic.’’ 

( tiurali svi. lb,".) Husain, the <-oniinentatftr, ^ 
Ji' remarki.ng npoii this verse, pays, “It is i 
related that there was a sl.ave belonging to ' 
'Ann- it>n -..yidi llTih al-Harrami. named Jabr 
fand ,a( -’ording Ic. .some a second .slave named j 
Yasar), who used to read the Law and the 
(fuspel, and .Muhammad used, when he j 
passed, to .stand and t'slen.” I 

.Ind the whole construction of the QurTin i 
bears out the suppo.sitlou that its subject, j 
matter was received (;ra!lv and worked into I 
poetical Arabic b\' a man of genius. Wh.it- I 
ever ho may have heard from the rc.iclings of { 
Jabr and Ya-srir rd tue tent nf the Old and 
New Tesl ament .scripture.^, it is very evident 
Oiat he obtained his espI'tnation.s from one 
well versed iii Talmudic lore. A Jewish 
Rabbi, Aiu-ahani Geiger, in A.Q. 1833, wrote 
a prirc essay in ,'’nswer to the question put by 
Ihe univerutv . “ Inquiraum in fontes .Vico- 
rani seu legis M'loammedioiP eos, qui ox 
Judadsiuo fieri randi sunt.” HiKo.ssay in reply ! 
is entitled, “ V>'as hat Mohau'in*-d aus dein j 
Judentbmne aurgunonimen? ” In t'nis trea- { 
tise it IS clearly d^monsti ated how much the i 
whole system of i.dam is indebted to Tal- 
mudic .ludai.sm for it.s teachings. Its nar- 
ratives, its doctrines, and its theological 
terns, are chietl^ derived from those of the 
Talmud. 

T’ne work.s of Geiger, M. .Arnold, Her- 
shom, MedauL Bishop Barclay, Beutseh, 
Lightfooi. Hchottgen, Ugolini, Meuschen 
(which pending a complete translation of 
the T&lmnd, can be consulted), will, uuon 
comparison with tho te.achings of the Qur%ni, 
reveal how e.iliroly Muhammad consti’uctad 
hi.s raligiou;: system on tho lines of Talmudic 
Judaism. We are indebted to the late Dr. 

J. M. Arnold’s Islam nul Lhrtstiamti/,fov the 
folli>\fing review of the subject, he having 
largely .availed him ’elf of the facts given in 
Geiger's celebrated essay, already referred 
to. 

The seven heavens and the seven earths 
which arc held in tho Talmnd, have found 
their way into the Qur’an.^ During the 
creation, God’s gloriou.s throne was placed in 
the air upon the water," According lo the 
Talmud, “ tho world is the sixtieth part of 
the garden, the garden is the sixtieth part of 
Eden”; and Muhammad states that the 
breadth of the garden is that of heaven and 
earth.’* Both in the Qur’an and Talmud we 
iiiid Sevan hells as the appointed abode for 
the damned, and each hell has seven gates iu 
both documents.'* The entrance of Jahan- 

^ Ohagigu, ix. 3. 

BssEi ou Gen, i. 2 ; and Sarahs sd. 8 ; zxvii. 28 ; 
KJciri. 117 Ixxiv. 15. 

•' Thaanith, x . ; PesasHtn, xciv. : and Sfirah iii. 
127. 

^ Talmud EurMn, vis. 1 ; MJraeh on Ps. xL j ami 
Surah sv. 41. 


imm IS marked, according to the Bukkah, by' 
two date-tree ^ between which smoke issues ; 
and the Qm-'an speaks of a ti'ee in hell 
[zAQQusiJ of which the damned are to eat, 
and of wnich many terrible things are related.' 
In the Talmud the prince of hell demands 
au 2 jply for hi.i domain, and a similar reqttebt 
is made in the Qur’an." Between the seven 
hoavon.'i and the .seven hells is an iuTcrmc-diatc 
place [a'S-AF]. for those wnc are too good to 
be cast into hell and too imperfect to be 
admitted into iieavcn.'* This intermediate 
abode is, however, so narrow, that the con- 
veraation® of the bles.sed and the damned on 
eit’ner side may be overheard. Again, th« 
hiipidness of Paradise [pakadise] is similarly 
desenbed in both Talmud and Qiu'’aii also 
the ditficiilty of attaining it. The Talmud 
declares that it is a.s easy for an elephant to 
enter throngh tho eye of a needle ; the 
Qur’an substituting a camel for an elephant.’’ 
That the dead live in the sight of Uod is 
stated in both documents in the same tei’ins, 
and that there is no admission to the actual 
presence of the .Almighty before the Day of 
Judgment and the resurrection of the dead.** 
Tho signs of the last day as given in the 
Qur’iin arc borrowed equally from the Scrip- 
tures .and the Talmud.' [HEST.'KHEcnoN.J 

The lengthened de-scriptions in the Qur’an 
of the future resurrection and judgment are 
also tinged with a Talmudical colouring. 
That li'- several members of the human body 
shall bear witness against tho damned, and 
that idols shall share in tho punishment of their 
-vforshipper.s, is stated in both the Talmud 
and Qur'an.^ Tho lime of the last Judgment 
Muhammad declmod to fix, resting upon the 
Jewish or Scriptural sentence, that “ one day 
with Uod is like a thousand.'’ “ Tho Jews, in 
speaking of the resurrection of the dead, 
allude to the sending down of rain; the 
Qnr’an also affirms that this means of 
quiekening the dead will he employed.'** 
Furthei still, the Talmudical idea that the 
dead ’will ri.se in the garments in which they 
wore buried, like-wise 'tias been adopted by 
Islam." 'The Jewish opinion waa that "all 
the prophets saw in a dark, but Moses in a 
clear mirror,” In tho Qur’an, God sends 
down His angelic messenger, Gabriel, as “ the 
Holy Ghost,” with revelations ; and this very 

^ yakkali xxxvii. ; and S&riilis xxxvii. 60 : xliv. 
13. 

^ Othiotli by Babbi Akiba, viii. 1 ; and Surah I, 
28. 

Midrash on Eecles. vii. 14 : and Surah vii, 44- 
47. 

Mishnah Aboth, iv, 17; and Suraha ix. 38; 
xiii. 26, 

° Suiah vii. 03. 

® Surahs Ixxv. 2S ; Ixxsix. 37. 

Surahs zxt. 104 ; xxsix. 67 ; xliv. 9 ; x-ril. 60 ; 
xxi. 98; axil. 3; xxvii. 89. Compared with Isa. 
xxxiv. 4 ; Ezek. xxxviii., xxxiv. 

® Chagiga, XX vi. j Thaanith si . ; and Surahs xsiv. 
24 ; sjcKvi. 65 ; xli. 19 ; Sukkah, xsix. j and Sftrah 
xiri 98. 

® Ps. Xi:. 4 J Sanhedrin, xev. 2 ; and Shrah xxii, 
46 ; xxxii. 4 1 Ecek. xxxvii, 18 ; and Surah c. 9, 

Tliaanith, at the beginaingr ; and Sarahs vi. 85 ; 
XXX. 49 ; xxxvi. .38 ; xll. 39 ; xhii. 10. 

Sanhedrin, xo. 2 ; Ehethnbhoth, cxi. 2. 

Jcbhainoth, xhx. ; and Surah xiiii. W. 
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notion of Gabriel being considered the Spirit 
of God seems to be borrowed from the Jews.* 

Again, the demonology of the Qur’an is 
chiefly taken from the Talmud. Three pro- 
parties the demons have in common with 
angels, and three with men— they have wings 
like angels, they can Ry from one end of the 
world to the other, and know things to come. 
But do they know future events? No, but 
they listen behind the veil. The three 
properties in common with men are : they eat 
and drink, indulge in physical love, and die.^ 
This Jewish idea was adopted in the Qur’an, 
and spun out arf libitum ; for instance, whilst 
listening once to the angelic conversations, 
they were himted a-svay with stones. Their 
presence in places of worship is admitted both 
m the Talmud and the Qur’an ; thus it 
happened that “ when the servant of God 
stood up to invoke Him, the Jinns all but 
pressed on him in the crowd.”* [gesh.] 

Amongst the moral precepts which are 
boiTOwed from the Talmud, we may mention 
that children are not to obey their parents 
when the latter demand that which is evil.< 
Prayer may be performed standing, walking, 
or even riding;* devotions may bo shortened 
in urgent cases, without committing sin;® 
drimken persons are not to engage in acts of 
worship;^ ablutions before prayer are in 
special oases enforced, but generally required 
both in the Talmud and the Qur’an ;* each per- 
mit the use of sand instead of water [tayam- 
mom], when the latter is not to be procured,® 
The Talmud pi ohibits loud and noisy prayers, 
and Muhammad gives this short injunction : — 
*• Cry not ip your prayers ” ; in addition to 
this secret prayer, public worship is equally 
commended. The Shema prayer of the Jews 
is to be performed “ when one is able to dis- 
tinguish a blue from a white thread,” and 
this is precisely the criterion of the com- 
mencement of the fast in the Qur’an.^^ 
[bamazan.] 

The following social precepts are likewise 
copied from Judaism ; a divorced woman 
must wait three months before marrying 
again^" [divorcb] ; mothers are to nurse their 
children two full years ; and the degrees of 
aflflnity within which marriages are lawful.^* 
[makkiage.] The historical incidents which 
Muhammad borrowed from Judaism are 
embodied, regardless of the sources from 
which he gleaned them, and indifferent to all 
order or system. Ignorant of Jewish history, 
Muhammad appropriates none of the historical 

^ 1 Kiings xidi. 21. 

® Chagigasvi.l; and Sarahs xv. 17, 34 j xxxvli. 
78; Isxn, 24; Ixvii. 5; xxxvii. 7; Ixxii. 

® Sarah tail. 19. 

* JebhaBJoth, vi. j and Stoah xxix. 7, 

® Berachoth, x.; and Sarahs ii. 230; iii. 188; x. 
13. 

« Mishnah Beraohpth, iv. 4 ; and Surah iv. 108. 

Beraohoth, xxsi. 3 ; and Sarah, iv. 46. 

® Mishnah, Beraohoth, iii. 4 ; and Sarahs iv, 46 ; 

T. 8. 

® Beraohoth, xlvi. ; and SOrah v. 8. 

« Barachoth xxri. 8 ; and Surah xvii, 110. 

« Mishnah Beraohoth, i.2; and Sarah ii. 183. 

Mishnah Jebhanaoth, Iv. 10; and Shrah ii 228. 

13 Talniud Kethaboth, lx. 1; and Sarahs li. 233 ; 
xxxi. 13 5 Yxiv. 31 ; Joeeph., iliiKg. ii. 9, 


way-marks which determine the great epochs 
recorded in the Old Testament, but confines 
himself to certain occurrences in the lives of 
single individuals. .4.t the head of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs stands the primogenitor 
of the human race. In Surah, ii. 28-33 we read, 
“ When thy I/ord said to the angels, Verily I am 
going to place a substitute on earth, they said, 
Wilt thou place there one who will do evil 
therein and shed blood ? but we celebrate Thy 
praise and sanctify Thee. God answered, 
Verily I know that which ye know not ; and 
He t.anght Adam the names of all things, and 
then proposed them to the angels, and said, 
Declare unto me the names of these things 
if yo say truth. They answered, Praise be 
unto Thee, we have no knowledge but what 
Thou teaches! us, tor Thou art knowing and 
wise. God .said, 0, Adam, tell them their 
name.s. And when he had told them their 
names, God said, Did 1 not tell you that I 
know the secrets of heaven and earth, and 
know that which ye discover, and that which 
ye conceal?” Let us ex,amine whence the 
Qur’an obtained this infoimation. ‘‘When 
God intended to create man, He advised with 
the angels and said unto them, We will make 
man jn our own image (Gen. i. 2G). Then 
said they, What is man, that Thou remem- 
berest him (P.salm viii. 5), what shall 
be his peculiarity ? He answered, His wis- 
dom is superior to yours. Then brought He 
before them cattle, animals, and birds, and 
asked for their names, but they knew it not. 
After man was created, He caused them to 
pass before Him, and asked for their names 
and he answered, This is an ox, that an 
ass, this a horse, and that a camel. 
But what is thy name ? To me it becomes 
to he called ‘ earthly,’ for from ‘ earth ' I 
am created.” i To this may be added the 
fable that God commanded the angels to wor- 
ship Adam,® which is likewise appropriated 
from Talmudic writings. Some Jewish fables 
record that the angels contemplated wor- 
shipping man, but were prevented by God ; 
others precisely agree with the Qur’an,® that 
God commanded the angels to worship man, 
and that they obeyed with the exception of 
Satan. 

The Sumiah informs us that Adam was 
.sixty yards high, and Rabinnical fables make 
him extend from one ond of the world to the 
other ; but upon the angels esteeming him a 
second deity, God put His hand upon him and 
reduced him to a thousand yards ! ^ [adam.] 

The account given in the Qmr’an of Gain’s 
murder is borrowed from the Bible, and his 
conversation with Abel, before he slew him,® 
is the same as that in the Targum of 
Jerusalem, generally called pseudo-Jonathan. 
After the murder, Cain sees a raven burying 

^ Midrash Eabbah on Leviticus, Baroshah xix. ; 
and Genesis, Batashah viii.; and Sanhedrin, 
xxxviu. 

® Stilus vii. 10-26; xv. 28-44; xvi. 63-69; xviii. 
48 ; XX. 113 ; xxxvii. 71-86. 

® Midrash of EabM Moses, exainined by Zam, 
p. 296. 

* Eisenmenger, Jwdoiit/iwm, vol, i, ti, 365. 
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another, and from thi^i sjglit gains the idea of 
interring Abel. The Je-wdsh fable differs 
only in asrribing the interment to the parents ; 

“ A'dam and Ms wife sat weeping and lament- 
ing him, not knowing what to do with the 
body, as they were unacquainted with burying. i 
Then oame a raven, who.se fellow was dead : * 
he took and buried it in the earth, hiding it 
before their eyes. Then said Adam, I shall 
do like this raven, and, taking Abel’s corpse, 
he dug in the earth and hid it.” ® The sen- 
tence following in the Qm’'an — “ Wherefore 
we commanded the children of Israel, that ho 
who slayeth a soul, not bj' way of retaliation, 
or because he doeth corruptly in the earth, 
shall be as if he had slain all mankind ; but 
he who saveth a soul alive shall be as if he 
saved all souls alive,’" would have no connec- 
tion with what precede-s or follows, were it 
not for the Targum of Onkelos, in the para- 
phrase of Gen. iv. 10, where it is said that 
the blood of Cain’s brother cried to God from 
the earth, thus implying that Abel’s posterity 
were also cut off. And in the Mishnah San- 
hedrin, we find the very words which the 
Qur'an attaches to the murder, apparently 
with sense or connection." [abeu, cain.] 

Noah stands forth as the preacher ot righ- 
teousness, builds the ark, and is saved, with 
his family; 3 his character is, however, drawn 
more from Rabbinical than Biblical source.s. 
The conversations of Noah with the- people, 
and the words with which they mocked him 
whilst building the ark,"* are the same in T'al- 
mudical writings as in the Qur’an. ; and both 
deolara that the generation of the flood was 
punished with boiling water.® [NOAH.j 

The next patriarch after the flood is Hud, 
who is none other than Eher ; another sample 
of the ignorance of Muhammad. In the days 
of Hud the tower is constructed ; the “ ob- 
stinate hero,” pi'obobly Nimrod, take.s the 
lead : the sin of idolatry is abounding ; an 
idol is contemplated as the crowning of the 
tower ; but the building is overthrown, the 
tribes are dispersed, and punished m this 
world and in the world to come.® These par- 
ticulars are evidently borrowed from scrip- 
ture and Rabbinical writings. In the Qur’an, 
however, the dispersion is caused by a poi- 
sonou.s wind, and not by the confusion of 
tongues. The significance which the Qur’an 
gives to Hud is again in perfect accordance 
with Rabbinical Judaism : “ Eber was a great 
prophet, for he prophetically called his son 
Peleg (dispersion), by the help of the Holy 
Ghost, becanss the earth was to be dispersed.’? 
Among all the patriarchs, Abraham was most 
esteemed by Muhammad, as being neither 
Jew nor Christian, but a Muslim. That he 
wrote books is also the belief of the Jewish 

^ Pirke Eabbi Elisaer, xxi. ; and Surah v. 34. 

Mishnah Sanhedrin, iv. 5. 

Geiger’s Essay, p. 109; and Surahs vii. 67; x. 

72 , xxii. 43 ; xxiii. 2,3 ; xxv. 39 ; xxvi. 105 ; vxix. 

18 ; xxxvii. 73 ; liv. 9 j ivsi. 1. 

^ Sanhedrin, pviii. 

® Rosh Hashanah, xvi. 2 ; Sanhedrin, ovUi. ; and 
Surahs vi. 42 ; xaiii. 27. 

® Mishnah Sanhedrin, x. 3 1 and SQrah xi. 63 

Seder 01am, quoted Midraah Jalkut, Ixxi. 


doctors.' His attaining the knowledge of the 
true faith, his zeal to convert his generation ; 
his destruction of the idols ; the fury of the 
people ; their insisting on his being burned, 
and his marvellous deliverance; all these 
particulars in the life of Abraham, as given 
bj*- the Qur’an, are minutely copied from 
jWish fictions.' [hud, abeaham.] 

The Qur’an states that the angels whom 
Abraham received appeared as ordinary 
Arabs, and he was astonished when they de- 
clined to eat. According to the Talmud, they 
also •• appeared to hjm no more than Arabs ; ’’ ® 
but another passage adds ; ‘‘ The angels de- 
scended .and did eat. Are they, then, said to 
have really eaten ? No ! but they appeared 
as if they did eat and drink.” As a proof of 
Muhammad’s uncertainty respecting the his- 
tory of Abraham, we add, that the doubt re- 
garding their having a son in their old age is 
expros.sed in the Qur’an by Abraham instead 
of S.arah, and she is made to laugh at the 
promise of a son, before it was given. Again, 
the command to offer his son is given to 
Abraham before Isaac is bopi or promised, 
so that the son who was to be offered up 
! oould be none other than Ishmael, who was 
spoken of immediately before as the “ meek 
youth ! ” Muhammadan divines are, however, 
not agreed whether Ishmael was to be offered 
up, although it is reported by some that the 
horns of the ram, which was sacrificed in 
hi.s stead, were preserved at Makkah, hi.s 
dwelling-place ! [ishmael.] We may ac- 
count for Muhammad’s reckoning Ishmael 
among the prophets and patriarchs, from hLs 
being considered the patriarch of the Arabs 
and the founder of the Ka‘bah. 

Among the sons of Jacob, Joseph occupies 
the pre-eminence. Ilia histoiy is mainly the 
same as in the Bible, embellished with the 
fabulous tradition of the Jews. Among these 
is the assumption that Joseph “ would have 
sinned had be not seen the evident demon- 
stration of his Lord.” That this is borrowed 
is clear from tbe following fable : Rabbi 
Jochanan saith, “Both intended to commit 
sin : seizing him by the garment, she said. Lie 
with me. . . . Then appeared to him the form 
of his father at the window, who called to 
him, Joseph! Jo.seph! the names of thy 
brothers shall be engraven upon the stones of 
the Ephod, also thine own : vrilt thou that it 
shall bo erased ? ” “* This is almost literally 
repeated by a Muslim commentaiy to the 
Surah xii. 24, The fable of Potiphar’s wife 
inviting the Egyptian ladies to a feast, to see 
Joseph, because they had laughed at her, and 
of their being so overcome with admiration 
of Joseph,® that they accidentally out their 
hands in eating fruit, is exactly so related in 
a very ancient Hebrew book, from which Mu- 
hammad doubtless^ derived it. The story 
about the garment being rent, and the setting 

^ The Jews ascribe to him the Sephet leav'oh. 

® Midrash ,Eab bah on Genesis, Parash. xvii, 

® Kiddushhi, In. 

* Sotah, xxxvi. 2. 
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up of an evidence of gnilt or Innocence re- 
Bpecting it, is also boxTowod, to the jery letter 
from the same sotu’ceJ In this Surah it is 
also stated, that ‘-the devil made him 
(Joseph) forget the reniemhrance of ms 
Lord,” in perfect harmony with the Jewish 
tradition, “ Vain sjieech loudeth to destruc- 
tion; though Joseph twice urged the chief 
butler to remember him, yet he had_^ to re- 
main tv;o years longer in 'prison.”- The 
seeking protection from man is here repre- 
sented as the instigation of Satan. 
[josBPa] 

The Qur’an causes Jacob to lell his sons 
to enter at diffei-ent gates, and the same in- 
junction is given by the Patriarch in the 
Jewish writings : Jacob said to them, Enter 
not through one and the same gate.” ^ The 
exclamation of the sons of Israel, when they 
found the cup in Benjamin’s sack — “Has he 
stolen ? so has his brother also '’—are clearly 


ft perversion of the words which the Jewish 
traditions put into their mouths : Behold a 
thief, son of a female thief 1 ” referring to 
the stealing of the Seraphim by Eachel.'* 
Muhammad, again, acquaints us that J acob 
knew by divine revelation that his son Joseph 
was still alive, and Jewish tradition enables 
us to point out whence ho obtained the infor- 
mation. We read in the Midrash Jalknt, 
“ Am unbeliever asked our master. Do the 
(lead, continue to live ? your parents do not 
believe it, and will ye receive it? Of Jacob, 
it is said, he refused to be comforted ; had he 
believed that the dead etiU lived, would he 
not have been comforted ? But he answered, 
Fool, he knew by the Holy Ghost that he 
still really lived, and about a living person 
]ieople need no comfort.” ® 

Muhammad made but scanty allusions to 
the early patriarchs, Joseph only excepted; 
but concerning Moses, it was his interest to 
be more profuse in his communications, pos- 
sibly from the desire to be considered like 
bim, as he is generally thought to have taken 
that prophet as his model. Among the op- 
pressions which Pharaoh exercised towards 
the Jews, are named his ordering their chil- 
dren to be east into the water. Moses, the 
son of ‘Imran was put into an ark by his 
mother ; Pharaoh’s wife, observing the child, 
rescues him from death, and gives him back 
to his mother to nurse. When Moses vyas 
grown up, he sot^ht to assist his oppressed 
brethren, and kills an Egyptian ; being the 
next day reminded of this deed by an Hebrew, 
he flees to Midian, and marries the daughter 
of an inhabitant of that country.® When 
about to leave Midian, he sees a burning 
bush, and, approaching it, receives a call to 
go to Egypt to exhort Pharaoh, and perform 
miracles; he accepts the mission, but re- 


1 Midrash Jalkmt, cxlvi. 

® Midmsh Babbah on Gen. xl. 14 ; Geiger, p. 146; 
and Surah xii. 48. 

I M idrash Eabbah on Genesis, Barash, xci. ; and 
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Midrash Eabbah, xc-ii.; Gen. xxxi. IS; and 
.sawth sii, 77. 

® Midrash Jallcut, cxiiU. ; and Shrah xii. 8G. 
Surahs xx. 37 ; xxYiii. 2. 


quests the aid of his brother Aaron.^ Pha- 
raoh, however remains an infidel, and gathers 
his sorcerers together, who perform only in- 
forior miracles ; and, in spite of Pharaoh’s 
threats, they become believers.^ Judgment 
falls upon the Egyptians ; they are drowned, 
whilst the Israelites are saved. A rook 
yields water. Moses receives the law,** and 
desires to see the glory of God.® During 
Moses’ absence, the Israelites make a golden 
calf, which he destroys, and reducing it tc 
powder, makes them drink it.® After this, 
Moses chooses seventy men as assistants.' 
The spies sent to Canaan are all wicked with 
the exception of two : the people being de- 
ceived by them, must wander forty years in 
the desert.® Korah, on quarrelling with 
Moses, is swallowed up by the earth.® 
[kokah,] The marvellous journey of Moses 
with his servant is not to be omitted in this 
summary of events.'® Among the details de- 
serve to be mentioned, that Haman and 
Kox'ah were counsellors of Pharaoh." It is 
not surprising th.at Muhammad should asso- 
ciate Homan with Pharaoh as an enemy of 
the .Tews, since he cared little when indivi- 
duals lived, provided they could be introduced 
with advantage. Korah, according to Jewish 
tradition, was chief agent or treasurer to 
Pharaoh.'® The ante-exodus pei'secution of 
the Jews is ascribed to a dream of Pharaoh.'® 
This is in exact accordance with Jewish tra- 
dition, which, as Canon Churton remarks, has 
in part the sanction of Acts vii. and Hebrews 
xi., though not found in Exodus ; “ The sor- 
cerers said to Pharaoh, A boy shall be bora 
who will lead the Israelites out of Egypt. 
Then thought he, Oast all male children into 
the river, and he will be cast in among them.”'^ 
The words (Exod. xi. 7), “ I will call one of 
the Hebrew women,” produced the Rabbinical 
fiction, “Why just a Hebrew woman? This 
shows that he was handed to all the Egyptian 
women; but he would not drink, for God 
said, The mouth which shall once speak with 
me, should it drink what is unclean ? ” '® This 
was too valuable for Muhammad to omit from 
the Qur’an.'® Although it is nowhere said in 
the Bible that the sign of the leprous hand 
was wrought in the presence of Pharaoh, yet 
the Qur’an relates it as having there taken 
place.'^ And in this also it was preceded by 
Jewish tradition — “ He put his hand into 
his bosom, and withdrew it leprous, white 
as snow ; they also put their hands into their 

1 Surahs xx. 8 ; xxvi. 9 ; xxxviii. 29 ; Ixxix. 16. 

3 Sarahs vii. 101; x. 76; xi. 99; zx. 50. 

= Samhs ii. 46; vii. 127; x. 90; xx. 79; xxvi, 52 
xxviii. 40 ; xliii. 55. 

^ Sarah vii. 143. 
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•osjoms and withdrew them leprous, white as 
Again, among Moses’ own people, 
tone luit his own tribe believed him." This 
ilnluimmad doubtless inferred from the state 
noHt of the Rabbis : The tribe of Levi was 
ixempted from hard labour.”*'^ Among the 
lorrorers of Egypt, who first asked for their 
vages, and then became believers, when their 
ierpents were swaliowod by that of Moses, ^ 
?haraoh himself was chief.^ Here, again. 
Vluliammad is indebted to Judaism : •' Pha- 
■aoh, who lived in the days of Moses, was a 
jreaT sorcerer.*’ ® In other places of the 
,Jur’an, Pharaoh claimfi divinity,^ and Jewish 
radition makes him declare, ^ Already from 
he beginning ye speak falsehood, for I am 
uord of the world, I have made myself as 
well .'ss the Nile " : as it is said of him (Ezek 
sxix. 3). *• Mine is the river, and I have maile 
t,”® The Arab prophet was mueh confused 
with regard to the plagues ; in some places ho 
mumerates nine,'* in others only live, the first 
)f which is said to be the Flood ! *” As tho 
iTowniiig in the Red Sea happened after tho 
olagnofi, he can only allude to the Deluge. 

The following aomewh.-tt dark and uncer- 
jain passage** concenrlng Pharaoh has c.aused 
jomrnoatators groat perplexity It is stated 
;hat Pharaoh puroned the Israelites until 
ictualiy drowning, when, confos.sing himself a 
Muslim, he was saved alive from the bottom 
if the sea, to be a •' witnes.s for ages to 
jome.” *® But we find that it is merely a ver- 
sion of a Jewish fable: “Perceive the great 
power of repentance ! Pharaoh, King of 
Egypt, uttered very wicked words — Who is 
the God whose voice I .shall obey ? (Esod. 
V. 2.) Yet as he repented, saying. * Who is 
like unto thee among the gods ? ’ (xv. 2) Ood 
saved him from death ; for it saith, Almost 
had I stretched out my hands and destroyed ; 
but God let him live, that he might declare 
his power and strength.” *3 

As .Jewish commentators add to Exod. 
XV. 27, whei-e we read of twelve fountains 
being foxmd near Elim, that each of the 
tribes had .a well,*'* so Muhammad transposes 
the statement, and declares that twelve foun- 
tains sprang from the rock which had been 
smitten by Moses at Eephidim.*® The Rabbi- 
nical fable, that God covered the IsraeUtos 
with Mount Sinai, on the occasion of the law- 
giving.*® i.s thus amplified in the Qur’an : “ We 
shook the mountain over them, as though it 
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“ Surah x. 23. 
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had been n covering, and they imagined 
that it was tailing npon them ■ and we said, 
•• Receive the lavr "which we have brought 
■unto you with reverence." ^ The Qur’an 
adds that the Tbraelites, no'w demanding to 
.see God, die, and arc raised again.** It 'will 
not be ditticuU to trace the origin of this fig- 
ment. When the I.sraelite.s dem.<mded two 
things fi-ora God— rh.at they might see his 
glory and hear his voice — both were granted 
to them. Then it is added. These things, 
ho-wever, they had no power to resist ; a.s 
they c.ame to Mount Sinai, and He appeared 
nnl o them, their souls escaped by HL speak- 
ing. as it is said, ‘My soul escaped .i.s He 
spake.’ The Torah, however, interceded for 
them, saying, * Does a king give his daughter 
to marriage and kill his household ? The 
whole -world rojoieea (at my appearance), and 
thy children (the Israelites) shall they die?* 
At once their souls returned ; therefore it is 
.'said. The doctrine of God is perfect, and 
brings back tho soul.”® Lt the matter of the 
golden calf, the Qm-’an follows a.s usual the 
fabulous account of the Rabbinical traditions. 
Both represent Aaron as having been nearly 
killed when at first resisting the entreaty of 
the people. The Sanhedrin relates : “ Aaron 
.saw Chm- slaughtered before his eyes (who 
opposed them), and he thought, If I do not 
yield to them they will deal with me as they 
dealt with Chur.”'* According to anotho- 
passage in the Qur’an, an Israelite named as- 
Samiri enticed them, and made tho calf,** 
Like the wandering Jew in Christian fable. 
.<is-vSamirI is punished by Moses with endless 
wandering, and he is compelled to repeat the 
words, “ Touch me not.” ® Jewish traditions 
make Mikah assist in manufacturing the idol 
calf but Muhammad either derived as-Samiri 
from Samael, or, as the Samaritans are stated 
by tho Ayab -writers to have said, “ Touch 
me not,” he may have considered aa-Sarairi 
as the author of the sect of the Samaritans. 
That the calf thus produbed by as-Sumirl 
from the ornaments of the people, lowed on 
being finished,® is evidently a repetition of the 
folio-wing .le-wish tradition ; “ The calf came 
forth , (Exod. xxii. 24) roaring, and the Is- 
raelites saw it. Rabbi Jehuda says, Samael 
entered the calf and roared to deceive the 
Israeiitos.” The addition, that the tribe of 
Levi remained faithful to God, is both Scrip- 
tural and Rabbinical.® The matter of Korah 
is honoured with singular embellishments; for 
instance, Korah had such riches, that from 
ten to forty strong men were req-uired to 
carry the keys of his treasures.*® Abu l-Fida, 
says forty mules were required to convey the 
keys. .Jewish tradition is still more extra* 

*• Surah -vii, 170. 

^ Surahs ii. 52; iv. 152. 

® Aboda Sarah, ii. 2. 

^ Sajihedriu, v. • and Surah vii. 150. 

® Spi ah XX. 87, 90, 98. 

® Sarah XX. 97. 

Baahi to Sanhedrin, ci, 3. 

* Rirko Rabbi Elieser, clix. ; and Surah vii. 147 ; 
XX. 90. 

“ Pirke Rabbi Elieser, xlv. j and Shrah vii. 150 ; 
see Exodus xxxii. 26. 

** Surah XKViii. 76, 
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v^igant ; “Joseph buried three treasures in 
Egypt, one oi which became known to Korah. 
Riches are turned to destruction to him that 
possssees them (Ecolee. v. 12), and this may 
wall be applied to Korah. The keys to the 
treasures of Korah made a bui-den for 300 
white mules.” ' 

The accusation from which God cleared 
his serrant Moses, of which the Qui-’an makes 
mention, was occasioned by Korah. “ Abu 
Aliah says it refers to Korah hiring a harlot 
to reproach Moses before all the people, upon 
which God struck her dumb, and destroyed 
Korah, which cleared Moses from the 
charge.” - This is unquestionably an ampli- 
deation of the following passage ; “ Moses 
heard, and fell on his face. What was it he 
board ? That they accused him of haTing 
to do with another man’s wife.”-'* Others 
conceire the unjust charge from which Moses 
was cleared, to have been that of murdering 
Aai’oii on Mount Hor, because he and Eleazar 
only’- were present when Aaron died! That 
they had recourse to Jewish tradition, will 
appear from the subjoined extract: “The 
whole congregation saw that Aaron was 
dead ; and when' Moses and Eleazar came 
down from the mountain, the whole congrega- 
tion gathered together, asking. Whore is 
Aavou? But they said, He i.s dead. How 
can the Angel of Death touch a man, by 
whom he was resisted and restrained, as it is 
said, Ho stood between the dead and the living, 
and the plague was stayed ? If ye bring him, 
it is well ; if not, we will stone you. Moses 
prayed. Lord of the lYorld, remove from me 
this suspicion 1 Then God opened and showed 
them Aaron’s body.” And to this the pas- 
sage applies : “ The whole congregation saAv J' 
&c. (Numb. XX. 29, 75.) [muses.] 

The time of the Judges is passed over un- 
noticed, and from the manner in which the 
election of a king is introduced,^ it would ap- 
pear that Muhammad was ignorant of the long 
interval between Moses and Saul.® [.saul.] 
Of David’s history, only his victory over 
Goliath and his fall thi'ough Bathsheba are 
recorded. [»avid.J The Tradixiona make 
mention of the brevity of his slumbers, and 
commentators of the Qur’an affirm the same : 
“ The Apostle of God said David .slept half the 
night •, he then rose for a third part, and 
slept again a sixth part,” This is derived 
from the Rahhis, who assert that the king 
slept only for the term of “ sixty hrea.thing8.’’ ® 
Of the wisdom of Solomon, the Qur'an makes 
particular mention j and to support the state- 
ment, adds, that he understood the language 
of birds; this was also the opinion of the 
Jewish doetors. The winds, or, more pro- 
bable, spirits, obeyed him: and demons, 
birds, and beasts, formed part of his standing 

1 Pirte Babbi Elieser, sdv. 

Al-Parrar on Sarah xxxjii. 69, 

Pirke Babbi 3i!lieser,.xlv. 

* Sftrah ii. 247 ; “ Dost rhou not look at a crowd 
of the children of I-srael after Moses’ time, when 
they said to a prophet of theirs, Baise up for \ts a 
king, and wc will fight in God’s way.'* 

* Muhammad ascribes to Saul what the Scrip- 
tures relate of Gideon. Judges vii, 5. 

® See Berachoth. 


armj’.^ Jewish commentators record that 
“ demons of varions kinds, and evil spirits 
were subject to him.”^ The story of the 
Queen of Sheba, and the adventures of the 
lapwing,^ are only abridgments from Jewish 
traditions. With regard to the fable, that 
demons assisted Solomon in the building of 
the Temple, and, being deceived, continued it 
after his death, we may here add that Mu- 
haihmad borrowed it directly from the Jews.'^ 
When Solomon became haughty, one of his 
many demons ruled in his stead, till he re- 
pented. The Sanhedrin also refers to this de- 
gradation : “ Hi the beginning Solomon reigned 
also over the upper worlds ” ; as it is said, 
“ Solomon sat on the throne of G od after that 
only over his staff, as it is said, “■ What pro- 
fit hath a man of all his labour ? ” and still 
later, “ This is my portion of all my labour.”® 
On repenting, he maimed his horses, consider- 
ing them a useless luxury. In the Talmud 
and the Senpturea, we find allusion to his 
obtaining them as well as to their being pro- 
hibited.® [SOLOMON.] 

Elijah is among the few characters which 
Muhammad notices after Solomon; nothing, 
indeed, is mentioned of his rapture to heaven, 
yet he is considered a great prophet.'’ Among 
the Jews, Elijah appears in human form to 
the pious on earth, he visits them in their 
places of worship, and communicates revela- 
tions from God to eminent Rabbis. In this 
charater Elijah also appears in Muslim divi- 
nity. [ELIJAH.] Jonah is the “man of’ the 
fish ” ; ® Muhammad relates his history in his 
usual style, not omitting his journey to Ni- 
neveh, or the gourd which afforded him 
shade, [jonah.] Job, too, with bis suffer- 
ing and cure is noticed ® [job] ; also the three 
men who wore oast into a bumiug fiery fur- 
nace^® (Dan. iii. 8) ; the turning back of the 
shadow of degrees on the occasion of Heze- 
kiah’s recovery.” 

(Bee Arnold’s Islam and Christianity, Long- 
mans; London, 1874 ; p. 116, seqq. Dr. J. M. 
Arauld gives in many instances the original 
Hebrew of bis quotations from the Talmud.) 

In the Qur’an there are several Hebrew 
and Talmudic terms which seem to indicate 
that its author had become familiar with 
Talmudic teaching. The following aro the 
most noticeable ; — 

(1) The Qur'an, from qaia', “ to read,” 
Heh. and equivalent to “ read- 

ing.” See Neh. viii. 8 : “ And caused them 
to understand the reading.''' 

^ Sarahs xxi. 81 ■ axvii. 15 ; xxxiv. 11 ; xsxviii. 
36. 

“ The second Targoia on Esther i. 2. 

® Dr, J. M. Arnold gives a translation ot the 
story from the Targiun. (See Isliivi and OJwis- 
tiamty, p. 146.) 

Gittin, Ixviii . ; and Shrah xsxiv. 

® Sauhedriu, xx.'; also Mid. Bab. on Numbers, 
Parash. xi. 

® Sanhedrin, xxi. ; and Shrah xxxvili. 29. 

t Sftrah vi. K ; xxxvii. 123, ISO, 

® Surah vi, 85 s x. 98; xxi. 87, Ixviii. 4S. 

® Shrah xxi. 83 ; xxxviii. 40. 

Surah Ixxxv. 4. 

Surah xxv. 47 ; and 2 Kings xx. 9. 
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(2) The « repetitionfe,” 

Surah s:v. 86, which 1*5 the Talmudic 

(5) The Tfnirat, <!ojy . used for the Books 
of Moses, the Heb. nilfl 

T 

tament. 

(4) The ShQchinah, or Sakinah, 

Surah ii. 249 : “ The ayfu of his kingdom is 
that there shiill come to vou the ARK 
{Tah-it), and SHECHIXA (Saklnah) in it 
from the Lord." Heb. A term not 

used in the Bible, but used by the. Rabbinical 
writers to espre.ss the rhihle presence of 
God between the Oherubim on the 'Mercy 
seat of the Tabernacle. 

(0) The Ark, Tabfit In Siirah ii. 

249, for the Ark of the Covenant, and in 
Surah XX. 39, for North's Ark. The Heb. 
nun ('■^hich is used in the Bible for 'Noah's 

V •* 

Ark and the ark of bulrushes), and not the 
Heb. j the former being Rabbinical. 

(6) Angel, Malnh. uAU, Hob. aa 

angel or messenger of God. 

(7) Spirit, JRuh, Cjy, Heb. A term 

used both for the angel Gabriel and for .Tesus 
Christ. 

(8) Tho Sabbath, Sabt. «>-«-“*. Sfirah vii. 
164 ; ii. 63. Heb. 

T — 

(Q) Jaluinmm, yi^wa, hell, The 

Rabbinical Dsn^'-i. and not tho of 

the Old Testament. Tho final letter f proves 
that it was adopted from the Talmudic 
Hebrew and not from the Greek. 

JTBRllL The angel 

Gabriel, [qabkiel.] 

JIBT An idol of the 

Quraiah mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah iv. 
$4 : “ They (certain renegade Jews) believe 
in Jiht and and of the infidels, 

These are guided in a better path than those 
who hold the faith.” The Jalalan say cer- 
tain Jews used to do homage to these idols 
in order to please the Quraish. 

dlHAB ('iW). Lit. “An effort, 
or a striving.” A religious war with those 
who are unbelievers in the mission of Ma- 
haaaimad. It is an incumbent religious duty, 
established in the Qur’an and in the Tradi-. 
tions as a divine institution, and enjoined 
specially for the pux'pose of advancing Islam 
and of repelling evil from Muslims. 

When an infidel’s country is conquered by 
a Muslim ruler, its inhabitants are offered 
three alternatives : — 

(1) The reception of Islam, in whioh oaae the 
conquered become enfranchised citizens of the 
Muslim state. 

(2) The payment of a poll-tax (Jizyah), by 


winch unbelievers in Islam obtain protection, 
and become Zimmis, provided they are not 
the idolater.^ of Arabia. 

(3) Death by the stvord, to those who will 
not pay the poll tax. 

Sufi* writers say that there are two Jihads : 
al-Jihadu 'l-Akbar, or ‘‘ the greater warfare,” 
which is against one's own lusts ; and al- 
Jihadu 'l-Asykar, or “ the lessor warfare,” 
against infidels. 

The duty of religious war (v/Moh all com- 
mentators agree is a duty extending to all 
time) is laid down in the Qm-’an in tho fol- 
lowing verses, and it is remarkable that all 
the verses occur in the al-Madinah Surahs, 
being those given after Muiiammad had esta- 
blished himself as a paramount ruler, and 
was in a position to dictate teims to his 
eneni'es. 

Surah ix. 5, 6 : “ And when tho sacred months 
are passed, kill those who join other gods 
with God wherever ye shall find them ; and 
seize them, besiege them, and lay wait for 
them with every kind of ambush; but if they 
.shall ronvort, and observe prayer, and pay 
the obligatory nlnas, then let theia go their 
wav, for- God is Gracious, Merciful. If any 
one of those who join god.s with God ask an 
asylum of th&e, grant him an asylum, that he 
may hear tho Wm-d of <rod, and then let him 
reach liis place of safety . This, for that they 
are people devoid of knowledge.” 

Surah ix. 29 : “ Make war upon such of 
those to whom the Scriptures have been given 
as believe not in God, or in the last day, and 
who forbid not that which God and His 
Apostle have forbidden, and who profess not 
the profession of tho truth, until they pay 
tiibute (jizyah) out of hand, and they he 
humbled.” 

Surah iv. 76-79 : Let those then fight on 
the path of God, who exchange this present 
life for that which is to come; for whoever 
tighteth on God’s path, -Whether he be slain 
or conquer, we will in the end give him a' 
great reward. But -what hath come to you 
that ye fight not on the path of God, and for 
I the weak among men, w’omen, and ehildi-en, 
who say, ‘ 0 our Lord I bring us forth from 
this city whose inhabitants are oppressors ; 
give ub a champion from Thy presence ; and 
give us from thy presence a defender.’ They 
who believe, fight on the path of God *, and 
they who believe not, fight on the path of 
fagut: Fight therefore against the Mends of 
Satan. Verily the craft of Satan shall he 
powerless 1 Hast thou not marked those to 
whom it was said, ‘ Withhold your hands 
awhile from war] and ohserve prayer, and 
pay the stated alms.’ But when -war is com- 
manded them, lo I a portion of them fear men 
as with the fear of God, or with a yet greater 
fear, and say : < O our Lord ! why "hast Thou 
commanded us war? Oouldst thou not have 
given us respite till our not distant end ? ' 
Say : Small the fruition of this world ; but 
the next life is the ti-ue. good for him -who 
feareth God ! and ye shall not be -wronged so 
much as the .skin of a da-fce-stone.” 

Surah il. 214. 215 ; « Thej -will ask thee con- 
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ceraing war in the Sacred Month. Say: To | 
war therein is had) but to turn aside from the j 
cause of Q-ocl, and to have no faith in Him, 
and. in the Sacred Temple, and to drive out i 
its people, is worse in the sight of God ; and i 
civil strife is worse than bloodshed. They 
will not cease to war against you \mtil they 
turn yon from yonr religion, if they be able : 
but whoever of you shall turn from his reli- 
gion and die an infidel, their works shall be 
fruitless in this world, and in the next : they 
shall be consigned to the fire; therein to 
abide for aye. But they who believe, and 
who fiy their country, and fight in the cause 
of God may hope for God’s mercy : and God 
is Gracious, Merciful. 

Surah viii. 39-42 : *• Say to the infidels : If 
they desist from their unbelief what is now 
past shall be forgiven them ; but if they i-etuin 
to iii they have already before them the 
doom of the ancients ! Fight then against 
them till strife he at an end, and the religion 
he all of it God’s. If they desist, verily 
God beholdeth what they do ; hut if they turn 
their hack, know ye that God is youi‘ pro- 
tector ; Excellent protector I excellent helper 1 
And know ye, that when yo have taken any 
booty, a fifth part helongeth to God and to 
the Apostle, and to the near of kin, and to 
oi-phans, and to the poor, and to the wayfarer. 

Long chapters in the Traditions are de- 
voted to the subject of Jihad (see §a1fil.iu V- 
BuJchdri and iSaiUiu Muslim^ Arabic editions, 
Babu ’1-Jihad), from w'hioh the following are 
quotations of the sayings of the Prophet : — 

“ God is sponsor for him who goeth forth 
to fight on the road of God (^Sahilu Ulah). If 
he be not killed, he shall return to his house 
with rewards and booty, hut if he be slain, he 
shall ho taken to Pai-adise.’’ 

“ I swear by God T should like to be killed 
on the road of God, then he killed and brought 
to life again, then killed again and then 
brought to life again, so that I may -obtain 
new I'Cwai'ds every time.” 

“ Guarding the frontiers of Islam for even 
one day is worth more than the whole world 
and all that is in it.” 

“ The fire of hell shall not touch the legs 
of him who shall be covered with the dust of 
battle in the road of God.” 

'‘He who assists another with arms to 
fight in the way of God, is as the champion, 
«nd is a sharer of the rewards. And he who 
stayeth behind to take charge of the family 
of a waiuior is even as a champion in war.” 

'‘This religion will ever be established, 
even to the Day of Besurreetion, us long as 
Muslims fight for it.” 

“ In the last day the wounds of those who 
have been wounded in the way of God will 
be evident, and will drop with blood, but 
their smell will be as the perfume of musk.” 

“ Being killed in the road of God covers all 
sins, hut the sin of debt.” 

“He who dies and has not fought for the 
religion of Mam, nor has even said in his 
heart, ‘ Would to God I were a champion that 
could die in the road of God,’ is even as a 
hypocrite.” 


“ Fighting in the road of God, or resolving 
to do so, is a divine duty. When your Tmairi 
orders you to go forth to fight, then obey 
him.” 

The following is the teaching of the HanafT 
school of Sunnis on the subject of Jihiid. as 
given in the Hiddynh, vol. ii. p. 140 ; — 

“ The sacred injunction concerning war is 
sufficiently observed when it is carried on by 
any one party or tribe of Muslima, and it is 
then no longer of any force with respect to the 
rest. It is established as a divine ordinance, 
by the word of God, who said in tho Qur’an, 
‘Slay the infidels,’ and also by a saying of 
tho Pi-ophet, ‘War is permanently established 
until the Day of Judgment ’ (meaning the or- 
dinance respecting war). The observance, 
however, in the degree above mentioned, suf- 
fices, because Avar is not a positive injunction, 
as it is in its nature murderous and destruc- 
tive, and is enjoined only for the pm-pose of 
advancing tho true faith or repelling evil from 
the servants of God ; and when this end is 
answered by any single tribe or party of 
Muslims making war, the obligation is no 
longer binding upon the rest, in the same 
mamier as in the prayers for the dead — (if, 
however, no one Muslim were to make war, 
the whole of tho Muslim, would incur the 
criminality of neglecting it) — and also because 
if the injunction were positive, the whole of 
the Muslims must consequently engage in war, 
in which case the materials for Avar (such as 
horses, armour, and so forth) coAild not be 
procured. Thus it appears that the ohsei'- 
vance of war a.s aforesaid suffices, except 
where there is a general summons (that is, 
where the infidels invade a Muslim tei'ritory, 
and the Imam for the time being issues a 
general proclamation requiring all persons to 
go forth to fight), for in this case war becomes 
a positive injunction with respect to the whole 
of the inhabitants, whether men or women, 
and whether the Imam be a just or an un- 
just person; and -if the people of that terri- 
tory be unable to repulse the infidels, then 
wai* becomes a positive injunction with respect 
to all in that neighbourhood; and if these 
also do not suffice it, then comes a positrtc 
injunction with respect to the next neighbours; 
and in same manner with respect to all the 
Muslims from east to west. 

“ The destruction of the sword is incurred 
by infidels, although they he not the first 
aggressors, a.s appears fram various passages 
in the tradition.^ which are generally received 
to this effect. 

“ It is not incumbent upon infants to make 
war, as they are objects of compassion ; 
neithei’ is it incumbent upon slaves or women) 
as the rights of the master, or of the husband) 
have precedence ; nor is it so upon the blind, 
the maimed, ox the decrepid, as such are in- 
capable, If, however, the infidels make an 
attack upon a city or territory, in this case 
the repulsion of them is moumbenli upon all 
Muslims, insomuch that a wife may go forth 
without the consent of her husband, anJ a 
slave without the leave of his master, because 
war then becomes a nositive iniunciion ■ and 
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liossessioii, either hj’ bondage or by nianiage, 
cannot coxae in competition with a positive 
injunction^ as in px'ayer (for instance) or fast- 
ing, This ib supposing a geiierni summons ; 
for without that it is not lawful for a woman 
or slave to go forth to make war without the 
consent of the husband or raaster. as there is 
in this case xio necessity for their asaistanco, 
since others suffice, and hence no reason 
exists for desti'oying the right of the husband 
or master on that account. If there he any 
fund in the public tieasury, .so long as the 
fund lasts any extraordinary exaction for 
the .suppoxd of the ^\arriors is abominable, 
because such exaction resembles a hire for , 
liiat which is a service of (loll a,s much as | 
prayer or fasting, and, hire being forbidden in j 
these inbtaiice.s. »o is it in that which re- 
sembiea them. In this e,ise, moreover, there 
is no occasion for any extraordinary exac- 
tions, since the funds of the public treasury 
are prepared to answer all emergencies of the 
Muslims, such as war, and so forth. If, how- 
ever, there be no funds in the public tree .sury, 
in this ca.se the Imam need nbt hesitate to 
levy contributions for tlic better support of 
the warriors, because in levying u contribution 
the greater evil (namely, the destruction of 
the person) is repelled, and the contribution 
is the smaller evil, and the imposition of a 
smaller evil to remedy a greater is of no con- 
sequence. A ooniii-mation of this is found in 
what is related of the Prophet, that he took 
vai'iouo articles of ai-mour, and so forth, from 
Safwan and ‘Umar; in the same maimer also 
he took property from married men, and be- 
stowed it upon the unmarried, in order to en- 
courage them and enable them to go forth to 
fight with cheerfulness ; and he also used to 
take the horses from those who remained at 
home, and bestowed them upon those who 
went forth to fight on foot. When the Mus- 
lim.s enter the enemy’s country and besiege 
the cities or strongholds of the infidels, it is 
necessaiw to invite them to embrace the 
faith, because Ibn ‘Abbas relates of the Pro- 
phet th.at he never desti-oyed any without 
previously inviting them to embrace the faith. 
If, therefore, they embrace the faith, it is 
unnecessary to war wdth them, because that 
which was the design of the war is then ob- 
tained without wax’. The Prophet, moreover, 
has said we are directed tb make war upon 
men only until such time as they shall con- 
fess, ‘ There is no God but one God.’ But 
when, they repeat this creed, their persons 
and properties are in protection (awida). If 
they do not accept the call to the faith, they 
must then be called upon to pay jizyak, 
or capitation tax, because the i^opljet 
directed the commanders of Ms armies so to 
do, and also because by submitting to this tax 
war is forbidden and terminated upon the 
authority of the Qur'an. (This call to pay 
capitation tax, however, -respects only those 
from whom the capitation tax is acceptable, 
for, as to apostates and the idolaters of .^abia, 
to call upon them to pay the tax is useless, 
since nothing is accepted from them but em- 
bracing the faith, as it is thus commanded in 


the Qui’’an). If those who are called upon to 
pay capitation tax consent to do .so, they 
then become entitled to the ‘cime protection 
and subject to the, same I'ulcs us Muslims, be- 
cause ‘Ali has declared infidels agree to a 
capitation tax only m order to render their 
blood the same as Mushm.s' blood, and thexr 
property tho same as Muslims’ propei'fcy. 

“ It is not lawful to make tvar upon any 
people who have never before been called to 
I the faith, without previ'.u.sly requiring them 
i to embiuce it, because the Projihet so in- 
1 structed lii.s I'cmmandors, directing them to 
call Hie iuiidelH to tiie faith, aqd also because 
the people will lieiicc perceive that they are 
attacked for the sake of leligion, and not for 
the sake of taking their property, or making 
slaves of their cliildrea, and on this considera- 
tion it is pos.siide that they muy be induced to 
agree to the c,dl. in order to save themselves 
from the trouble,-, of w,ir. 

•‘If a Muslim ttt.uk infidels without pre- 
viously calling them to the faith, lio is an 
offender, because this is forbidden; but yet if 
he do attack them before thus inviting them 
and slay them, and take their propierty, 
neither fine, expiation, nor atonement ai’e due, 
because that which protects (namely, Isliim) 
does not exist in them, nor are they under 
protection by place (namely, the Darn 'I- 
Islam, or Mu.sUm texmtory), and the mere 
prohibition of the act is not sufficient to sanc- 
tion the exaction either of fine or of atone- 
ment for property ; in the same manner as the 
slaying of the women or infant children of 
infidels is forbidden, but if, notwithstanding, 
a pei’son were to slay such, he is not liable to 
a fine. It is laudable to call to the faith a 
people to whom a call has ah-eady come, in 
order that they may have the more full and 
ample warning ; but yet this i.s not incum- 
bent, as it appears in the Traditions that the 
Prophet plundered and despoiled the tribe of 
al-Muataliq by surprise, and he also agreed 
with As amah to make a predatory attack 
upon Qubnii at an early hour, and to set 
It on fire, and such attacks are not preceded 
by a call. (Qubna, i,s .a place in Syria : some 
assert it is the name of a tribe). 

•‘If the infidels, upon i-eceiving the call, 
neither consent to it nor agree to pay capita- 
tion tax, it is then incumbent on the Muslims 
to call upon God for aasistauee, and to make 
war upon them, because God is the assistant 
of those who serve Him, and the destroyer of 
His enemies, the infidels, and it is necessary 
to implore His aid upon evei-y occasion ; , the 
Prophet, moreover, commandB us so to do. 
And having so done, the Muslims must then 
with God’s assistance attack the infidels with 
all manner of warlike engines (as the Pro- 
phet did by the people of 'Ta’if), and must 
also set fire to their habitations (in the same 
manner as the Pi-ophet fired Baweera), and. 
must inundate them with water and tear up 
their plantations and tread down their gi'ain 
because by these means they will become 
weakened, and their resolution will fail and 
their fores be broken ; these means are, there- 
fore, all sanctified by the law. 
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“ It is no objection to shooting arrows or 
other missiles against the infidels that there 
may chance to be among them a Muslim in 
the way either of bondage or of traffic, be- 
cause the shooting of arrows and so forth 
among the infidels remedies a general evil in 
the repulsion thereof from the whole body of 
Muslims, whereas the slaying of a Muslim 
slave or trader is only a particular evil, and 
to repel a general evil a particular evil must 
be adopted, and also because it seldom hap- 
pens that the strongholds of the infidels are 
destitute of Muslims, since It is most probable 
that there are Muslims residing in them, 
either in the way of bondage or of traffic, and 
hence, if the use of missile weapons were pro- 
hibited on account of these Muslims, war 
would be obstructed. If the infidels in time 
of battle should make shields of Muslim chil- 
dren, or of Muslims, who are prisoners in 
their hands, yet there is no need on that 
account to refrain from the use of missile 
weapons, for the reason already mentioned. 
It is requisite, however, that the Muslims in 
using such weapons aim at the infidels, and 
not at the children or the Muslim captives, 
because, as it is impossible in shooting to dis- 
tinguish precisely between them and the in- 
fidels, the person who discharges the weapon 
must make this ffistinotion in his intention 
and design by aiming at the infidels, and not 
at the others, since thus much is practicable, 
and the distinction must be made as far a s 
is practicable. 

“ There is also neither fine nor expiation 
upon the waniors on account of such of their 
arrows or other missiles as happen to hie the 
children or the Muslims, because the war is 
in observance of a divine ordinance, and 
atonement is not due for anything which may 
happen in the fuffilment of a divine ordinance, 
for otherwise men would neglect the fulfil- 
ment of the ordinance from an apprehension 
of becoming liable to atonement. It is other- 
wise in the case of a person eating the bread 
of another when perishing for hunger, as in 
that instance atonement is due ; although eat- 
ing the bread of other people, in such a 
situation, be a divine ordinance, because a 
pai-flon perishing for hunger will not refrain 
from eating the provision of another, from 
the apprehension of atonement, since his life 
depends upon it ; whereas war is attended with 
trouble and dangerous to life, whence men 
would be deterred, by apprehension of atone- 
ment, from engaging in it. There is no objection 
to the wan-iors carrying their Qui’’ans and their 
women along with them, wherethe Muslim force 
is considerable, to such a degree as to afford a 
protection from the enemy, and not to admit 
of any apprehension from them, because in 
that case safety is most probable, and a thing 
which is most probable stands and is ac- 
counted as a thing certain. If the force of 
the warriors be small (such as is termed 
a Sarnyah)^ so as not to afford security from 
the enemy, in this 'oase their oaiTjing theii- 
women or Qur’ans along trith them is repro- 
bated, because in such a situation taking 
4*V» Acja wU.T, them is axuosinEr them to dis- 


honour ; and taking the Qur’an with them, in 
particular, is exposing it to contempt, since 
infidels scoff at the Qur’an, with a view of in- 
sulting the Muslims; and this is the tihe 
meaning of the saying of the Prophet, 
“Garry not the Qur'an along with you into 
the territory of the enemy’ (that is, of the in- 
fidels). If a Muslim go into an infidel camp 
under a protection, there is no objection to 
his taking his Qur’an along with him, pro- 
vided these infidels be such as observe their 
engagements, because from these no violence 
is to be apprehended. 

“ It is lawful for aged women to aooompany 
an army, for the performance of such busi- 
ness as suits them, such as dressing victuals, 
administering water, and preparing medicines 
for the sick and wounded ; but with respect 
to young women, it is better that they stay 
at home, as this may prevent perplexity or 
disturbance. The women, however, must not 
engage in fight, as this argues weakness iu 
the Muslims. Women, therefore, must not 
take any personal concem in battle unless in 
a case of absolute necessity ; and it is not 
laudable to carry young women along with 
the army, either for the purpose of carnal 
gratification, or for service ; if, however, the 
neaessity be very urgent, female slaves may 
be taken, but not wives. A wife must not 
engage in a fight but with the consent of her 
husband, nor a slave but with the consent 
of his owner (according to what was already 
stated, that the right of the husband and the 
master has precedence), unless from neces- 
sity where an attack is made by the enemy. 

“It does not become Muslims to break 
treaties or to act unfairly with respect to 
plunder or to disfigure people (by cutting off 
their ears and noses, and so forth) ; for as to 
what is related of the Prophet, that he dis- 
figured the Oomeans, it is abrogated by sub- 
sequent prohibitions. In the same manner it 
does not become Mush'ms to slay women or 
children, or men aged, bedridden, or blind, 
because opposition and fighting are the only 
occasions which make slaughter allowable 
(according to oui’ doctors), and such persons 
are inoapable of these. For the same reason 
also the paralytic are not to he slain, nor 
those who are dismembered of the right 
hand, or of the right hand and left foot. Ash* 
Shafi'i maintains that aged men, or persons 
bedridden or blind, may be slain, because 
(according to him) infidelity is an occasion of 
slaughter being allowable, and this appears 
in these persons. What was before observed, 
however, that the paralytic or dismembered 
are not to be slain, is in proof against him, as 
infidelity appears in these also, yet still they 
are not slain, whence it is evident that mere 
infidelity is not a justifiable occasion of 
slaughter. The Prophet, moreover, forbade 
the slaying of infants or single persons, and 
once, when the Prophet sa.w a woipan who 
was slain, he said, ' Alas 5 this woman did not 
fight, why, therefore, was she slain? ’ Bht yetj 
if any of these persons ha killed in war, or if 
a woman be a queen or chief, in this ease it 
is allowable to Slav them, they, boing qualified 
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to molest the servants of God. So, also, if 
such persons as the above should attempt to 
fi^ht, thoy may be hlaiii, for the purpose of 
removing evil, and becau.se fighting renders 
slaving allowable. 

'• A lunatic must not be slain unless he 
fight, as suoh a pex'son ia not responsible for 
his faith, but yet where he is found fighting 
it ia uec 6 .ssary to slay him, for the removal 
of evil. It 18 also to be observed that infants 
or lunatics may slain so long as they are 
actually engaged ia fight, but it is not allowed 
to kill them after they are taken prisoners, 
contrary to the case of others, who may be 
slam even after they are taken, as they are 
liable to punishmctrt bouause thev are re- 
spnnsibie for their faith. 

A person who is insane occ.asionaliy 
stands, during hi .9 lucid intervals, in {be same 
predicament as a sane person. 

“It is aborain'ible in .a Muslim to begin 
fighting with his father, who happens to be 
among the infidels, nor must lie slay him, be- 
cause God has said in the Qur’an, ‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother,’ and also because 
the preservation of the fathei’s life is inoum- 
beut upon the son, according to all the 
doctors, and the permission to fight with him 
would be repugnant to that sentiment. If, also, 
the son .should find the father, he must not 
slay him himself, but must hold him in view 
unHl some other come and slay him ; for thus 
the end is answered without the son slaying 
his father, which is an offence. 

*■ If,’ howevei , the father attempt to slay 
the son, insomuoh that the sou is unable to 
repel him but by kilL'ng him, in this ea.s0 the 
son need not hesitate to slay him, because 
the design of the son is merely to repel him, 
which is lawful ; for if a Muslim w ere to draw 
his sword with a design of killing his son, in 
.such a way as that the sou is unable to repel 
him but by killing him, it is then lawful for 
the s(m to slay his father, because his design 
is merely repulsion. In a ease, therefore, 
where the father is au infidel, and attempts 
to slay his son, it is lawful for the son to 
slay the father in self-defence a fortiori. 

“ If the Imam make peace with aliens, av 
with any particular tribe or body of tbenl, 
and perceive it to be eligible for the Muslims, 
there need be no hesitation, because it is said 
in the Qur’fm : ‘ If the infidels be inelbied to 
peace do ye likewise consent thereto,’ and 
also because the Prophet in the year of the 
pumshment of Eubea,made a peace hetwoba 
the Muslims and the people of Mecca for 
the space of ten years; peace, moreover is 
war in effect where the interest of the Mus- 
lims requires it, since the design of war is 
the removal of evil, and this is obtained by 
means of peace ; contrary to where peace is 
not to the interest of the Muslims, for it is 
not in that case lawful, as this would be 
abandoning war both apparently and in effect. 
It is here, however, ptoper to observe that it 
is noi absolutely necessary to restrict a peace 
to the term above reco ded (namely, ten 
years), because the end for which, peace is 
made may be sometimes mere effectually 


obtained by extending it to a longer term. If 
\ the Imam make peace with the aliens for a 
{ single term (namely, tap years), and after- 
' wards perceive that it is most advantageous 
j for the Muslims' interest to break it, he may 
! in that esse lawfully renew the war after 
giving them duo notice, because, upon a 
change of the oiroumstences which rendered 
peace advisable, the breach of peace is war, 
and the observance of it a desertion of war, 
both in appearance and also in effect, and 
war is an ordinance of God, and the for.saking 
of it is not becoming (to Muslims). It is to 
be observed that giving due notice to the 
enemyis in this case indispensably requisite 
in such a manner that treachery may not bo 
induced, since this is forbidden. It is also 
requisite that such a delay be made in renew- 
ing the war with them, as may allow intelli- 
gence of the peace being broken off to be 
universally received among them, and for 
this such a time suffices as may admit of the 
king or chief of the enemy communicating 
the same to the different parts of their 
dominion, since by such a delay the charge of 
treachery is avoided. 

'• If the infidels act with perfidy in a 
peace, it ia in such case lawful for the Imam 
to attack them without any previous notice, 
.since the breach of treaty in this instance 
originates with them, whence there is no 
occasion to commence the war on the part of 
the Muslims by giving them notice. It would 
be otherwise, however, if only a small party 
of them were to violate the treaty by entering 
the Muslim terntory and there committing 
robberies upon the Muslims, since this does 
not amount to a breach of treaty. If, more- 
over, this party be in force so as bo be capable 
of opposition, and openly fight with the Mus- 
lims, this is a breach of treaty with respect 
to that party only, but not with respect to 
the rest of their nation or tribe, because, as 
this party have violated the treaty without 
any peimission from their prince, the rest are 
not answerable for their act ; whereas if they 
made their attack by permission of their 
prince, the breach of treaty w’ould be re- 
garded as by the whole,, all being virtually 
implicated in it. 

If the Imam make peace with the aliens m 
return for property, there is no scru}»le; 
because since peace may be lawfully made 
without any such gratification, it is also- law- 
ful in return for a gratification. This, how- 
ever, is only where the Muslims stand in 
need of the propei-ty thus to be acquired ; for 
if they be not in necessity, maldng peace foi* 
property is not lawful, since peace is a deser- 
tion of tvar both in appearance and in effect. 
It is to he oh.sarved that if the Imam receive 
this property by sending a messenger and 
making peace without the ‘-Muslim troops 
entering the eqemy’a territory, the object of 
disbursement of it is the same as that of 
jizyah or capitation-tax ; that is, it is to be 
expended upon the warriors and not upon the 
pool*. If, however, the property be taken 
after the Muslims have invaded the enemy, 
m thiB case it is as plunder, one fifth going to 
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the Imam and the remainder lo be divided 
among the troops, as the property has in fact 
been taken by force in this instance. It is 
incnmbent on the Imam to keep peace with 
apostates, and not to make war upon them, in 
order that they may have time to consider 
their situation, since it is to be hoped that 
thej’' may again return to the faith. It is, 
therefore, lawful to delay fighting with them 
in a hope that they may again embrace 
Mam ; but it is not lavrful to take property 
from them. If, however, the Imam should 
take property from them, it is not incumbent 
upon him to return it , as such propei-ty is not 
in protection. If infidels harass the Mvislims, 
and offer them peace in return for property, 
the Imam must not accede thereto, as this 
would he a degradation of the Muslim honour, 
and disgrace would ho attached to all the 
parties concerned in it; this, therefore, is not 
lawful except where destruction is to be ap- 
prehended, in which case the purchasing a 
peace with property is lawful, hocause it is a 
duty to repel destruction in every possible 
mode.” 

[For Khalifah ‘Umar's treatment of the 
garrison of Jeruhalem when, captured, see the 
treaty given in the article JBRtj3Ai,Eivr.] 

JIHAZ (jW^). (1) The wedding 

ti’ousseau of a Muhammadan wife. Those 
vestments and fui'nituve which a bride brings 
to her husband’s house, and which ever re- 
main the property of the wife. {Hiddyah, 
vol. iii. p. 100.) (2) The word is also used 
for the shroud of a dead Muslim. 

JINAYAH pi. JindydL The 

legal term for all offences committed !igain.st 
the person, such as murder, wounding, drown- 
ing, i %0 

JINN (tp=5-)< , [genii,] 

JlRAN “ Neighbours.” 

'■ H a person make a bequest to his neigh- 
bours (jlrari) it includes, according to some 
doctors, all tho.se houses which are within 
forty cubits of his house in every direction, 
Some say it is forty houses on either side of 
his. ' (See Baillie’.s Digest of ImdmiyahLav}, 
pp. 21B, 24t>.) [neighboues.] 

JIBJiS George, St. 

George of England. The author of the 
Qfi iydsu .says that, Jhgfs Baqiya is 

the name of a prophet wdio was on several 
occasions killed by his jiooplo, and was again 
raised to life by God, and over and over again 
instructed and pi cached the way of God. He 
is called Baqi.va on account of his being raised 
up from the dead.” This seems to be a wild 
and exaggerated account of the .stoiy of 
George of Cappadocia, who .suffered death in 
the first year of the reign of Julian. Is is a 
mysteiy how this George ever was admitted 
into the Christian Calendar at all, and still 
more marvellous how he became a Muham- 
madan projihot as well as the patron saint 
of England. Jalillu *d-dln as-Suyuti, in his 
History of the Temple of Jerusalem, says 


Jirjis was at Damascus m the time of 
Mu‘awiyah the Khalifah. [ab-ichize.] 

JIZYAH The capitation 

tax, which is levied by Muhammadan rulers 
upon subjects who are of a different faith, 
but claim protection (amdu). It is founded 
upon a direct injunction of the Qur’an: 
“ Make war upon such of those, to whom the 
Scriptures have been given, as believe not in 
God or in the last day, and forbid not that 
which God and his Apostles have forbidden, 
and who profess not the profession of truth* 
until they pay tribute (Jizyak) out of their 
hand, and they be humbled.” 

According to the Hid ayah (vol. ii. p. 211), 
jizyah i.s of twm kinds : that which is esta- 
blished voluntarily, and that which is en- 
forced. The usual rate is one dinar for 
every male person, females and children 
being exempt according to Abu Hani- 
fah, but included by Ash-Shafin. It 
should he impo.sed upoti Jews, and Chris- 
tians, and Magiiins, but it should not be 
accepted from the Arabian idohitors, 
or from apostates, Avho should be killed. 
But from idolators of other countries than 
Arabia it may be accepted. It should not he 
levied upon monks, or hermits, or paupers, 
or slaves. He who jjuys the capitation tax 
and obtains protection from the Muhamma- 
dan state is called a zimmi. 

JOB. Arabic Aiyub Men- 

tioned in the Qur’an as a propliet and an 
example of patience. 

Sui'ah xxi, 83, 84 : “ And remember d oh : when 
he cried to his Lord, ‘ Truly evil hath touched 
jne : but Thou art the most merciful of those 
^yho show mercy.’ Sc we heard him, and 
lightened the burden of his woe ; and we gave 
him back his family, and as many more with 
them, — a mercy from us, and a memorial for 
those who servo us.’* 

Surah xxxviii. 40-4.4 : “ And remember our 
servant Job whon he cided to his Lord, 
‘ Verily, Satan hath laid on me disease and 
pain.' ‘Stamp,’ said we, ‘with thy foot. 
This is to wash with ; cool, and to drink.’ And 
we gave him back his family, and as many 
more with them in our mercy ; and for a 
monition to men of judgment. And we said, 
‘ Take in thine hand a rod, and strike with it, 
nor break thine oath.’ Verily, we found him 
patient! How excellent a servant, one who 
turned to Us, was he \ ” 

Surah iv. 181 : “And we have inspired 
thee as we inspired .... Jesus and Job 
and Jonahj and Aaron, and Solomon.” 

Surah vi. 84 : “ And we have guided . . . 
David and Solomon, and Job, and Joseph," 

Mr,^ Sale, followmg the commentators 
al-J alalan and al-Baizawi, says : “ The Mu- 
hammadan writers tell us that Job was of 
the race of Esau, and was blessed with a 
numerous family and abundant riches; hut 
that God proved him by taking away all that 
he had, even his children, who were killed by 
the fall of a bouse ; notwithstanding which, 
he continued to serve God and to return Him 
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thanks as usnai; that he -n'aa then struck 
■with a filthy disease, his body being full of 
worms and so offensiTe that as he lay’on the 
dunghill none could bear to come near him : 
that his wife, however (whom some call 
Rahmeh the daughter of Ephraim the sou of 
Joseph, and others Makhir the daughter of 
Manasses), attended him with great patience, 
supporting him with what she earned by her 
labour ; but that the devil appearing to her 
one « day, after having reminded her of her 
past prosperity, promised her that if she 
would worship him he would restore ail 
the 3 ' had lost: whereupon she asked her 
husband’s consent, who was so angr 3 ' at the 
proposal, that he swore, if ho recovered, to 
give his v?ife a hundred stripes ; and that 
after his affliction his wealth increased, his 
wife also becoming young and handsome 
again, and bearing liim twenty-six sons. 
Some, to express the gi-oat riches which were 
bestowed on Job after his sufl'erings.'.say he 
had two threshing-floors, one for wheat and 
the other for barley, and that God scut two 
clouds, which rained gold on the one and 
silver on the other till they ran over. The 
traditions differ as to the continuance of J oh’s 
calamities : one will have it to he eighteen 
years : another, thirteen ; another, three ; 
and another, exaetty seven years seven 
months and seven hours. 

JOHN BAPTIST. Arabic Yahyra 

Mentioned thi-es times in the Qur’an. 

The xixth Surah opens with an account of 
the Birth of John the Baptist: — 

“A recital of thy Lord’s mercy to his 
servant Zacharias ; when he called upon his 
Lord with secret calling, and said: ‘ O Lord, 
verily my hones are weakened, and the hoar 
hairs glisten on my head, and never, Lord, 
have I prayed to Thee with ill success. But 
now I have fears for my kindred after me ; 
and my wife is bari'en ; give me, then, a suc- 
cessor as Thy special gift, who shall he my 
heir aud an heir of the family of Jacob : and 
make Mm, Lord, well pleasing to Thee. ‘ 0 
Zachaidas ! verily we announce to thee a 
son, — his name John: that name Wo have 
given to none before him.’ Ho said : ‘ 0 my 
Lord I how when my wife is barren shall I 
have a son, and when I have now reached old 
age, failing in my powers ? ’ Ho said : ‘ ^o 
shall it be. Thy Lord hath said, Easy is this 
to me, for I created thee aforetime whoa thou 
wast nothing.’ He said : ‘ Vouchsafe me, 0 
my Lord ! a sign.’ He said : ‘ Thy sign shall 
be that for &i'ee nights, though sound in 
health, thou speakest not to man.’ And he 
came forth from the sanctuary to his people, 
and made signs to them to sing praises morn 
and. even. We said: ‘0 John I receive the 
Book with purpose' of heart’: — and Wo be- 
stowed on Mm wisdom while yet a child ; and 
jtnercifttlness from Om-eeli, and purity ; and 
pious was he, and duteous to his parents; 
and not proud, rebellious. And peace was on 
him on the day he was born, and the day of 
his death, and skali be on the day when he 
shall be raised to life ! ” 


Surah xxi. 89 : “ And Zacharias ; when he 
called upon his Lord saying, ‘ O my Lord, 
leave mo not childiess : but there is no better 
heir than Thyself.’ So we heard him, and 
gave him John, and wo made his wife fie for 
cbild-.bearing. Verilj', these vied in good- 
ness, and called upon us v.'ith love and fear, 
and humbled themselves before us.’’ 

Surah vi. So: “And, we guided • • 

Zacharias, and John, and Jesus, and Elias, 
all righteous ones.” 

JOEING. A.rabic AfeaA (cy). It 

is said Muhammad was fond of jesting, but Ibn 
•Abbas relates that the Prophet said, “ Ho 
not joke with j'our brother Muslim to hui't 
him.” 

Anas relates that the Prophet said to an old 
woman, “No old woman will enter Paradise.” 
The old woman said “ Why ? ” And the Pro- 
phet said, “ Because it is wiilton in the 
Qur’an (Surah Ivi. 35) ‘ We have made them 
virgins,’ There will be no old women in 
hoavou.” {Mislihat, book xxii, ch. xii.) 

JONAH. Arabic Yunus 

Moutioned in the Qur’an as a prophet, and as 
Sdkiha ’l~IIut aud Zu ’n-Nun, “ He of the 
Fish.” 

Surah xxxvii. 139-148 : “ Jouas,too, w.as one 
of the Apostles (tmrsalin'), when he fled unto 
the laden ship, and lots wore cast, and he was 
doomed, and the fish swallowed him, for he 
was blameworthy. But had he not been of 
those who praise Us, in its holly had ho 
sui'cly rcm.ained, till the day of resiarrcction. 
And we cast him on the bare s?i07’e — and he 
was sick; — and wo caitsed a gourd-plant to 
grow up over him, and wo sent him to a 
hundred thousand persons, or evon more, and 
because they believed, we continued their 
enjoyments for a season.” 

Surah Ixviii, 48-50 : “ Patiently then await 
the judgment of thy Lord, and be not like 
him who was in the fish (§a]iibu V-Hui), 
when in deep distress he cried to God. Had 
not favour from his Loi-d reached him, oast 
forth would he have been on the naked shore, 
overwhelmed with shame ; but his Lord chose 
him and made him of the just.”' 

Surah x. 98 (called the Surutu Yunus): 
“"Verily they against whom the decree of thy 
Lord is pronounced, shall not believe, even 
though every kind of sign coma unto them, 
till they behold the dolorous torment 1 Were 
it otherwise, aay city, had it believed, might 
have foxmd its .safety in its faith. But it was 
so, only with the people of Jonas. When 
they believed, wo delivered them from the 
penalty of shame in this world, and provided 
for them for a time. But if thy Lord had 
pleased, verity all who are in the earth would 
have believed together. What ! wilt thou 
compel men to become believei's ? ” 

Surah vi. 86 : “ We gnidod .... Ishmael 
and Elisha, and Jonah, and Lot.” 

Surah xxi. 87 : “ And %-Nun (ha of 
the fish), when he went on Ms way in anger, 
and thought that we had no power oyer him. 
But in the darkness he cried, ‘ There is no 
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God but Thou ; Glory he nnto Thor! VeTtly, 

I have been one of tlie evil doerb ’ : so we 
heard him. aud rescuf-ii iiim frow misevy: for 
thus rescue we the ihilbnil.” 

[Sale, HI bis A'oGs o« the Qurau, quoting 
from al-JalaiiiH and sajs ; “ When 

Jonah first bfyaiito eshoit the people to re- 
pentanoo, instt^ad of lienrheniia' to him, they 
used ium v'ory ill, so that h- was obliged to 
leave Lne city, threatening them at his de- 
pnrturo that they slicnl J he destroyed within 
three days, or, as olbnis say. within foity. 1 
Bat when the time drew near, and they .,av; 
the heavens ovorcast with a black cloud 
lb hich shot forth fire and filled the air with 
smoke and bung directly over the city, they 
were in a terrible consternation, and getting 
into the fields, with their families and cattle, 
they put on sackcloth and humbled them- 
selves before Gou, calling aloud for pardon 
and sincerely repenting of thoir pa.st wicked- 
ne'-a. Whereupon God was pleased to forgive 
them, and the storm blow over. It is said 
that the fish, after it had swallowed .Jonah, 
swam afiertha ship with its head above water, 
that the prophet might breathe ; who con- 
tinued bo praise God till the fish oamo to land 
anu 1 omited him out. Some imagine Jonah’s 
plant to have been a fig ; and others, the moz 
(or banana), which hears very large leaves 
and cscellpnt fruit, .end that this plant 
willvsred the nest morning, and that Jonah 
being much concerned at it God mad© a re- 
monstrance to lum in behalt of the Ninovites, 
agreeably to what is leoorded in Meviptnre.''J 

JORDAN , Arabic Ardan, TIrdwm 
(©•bO- Bef erring to Surah iii. 89, the 
legend is that the priests threw lots, by 
casting arrows into the river Jordan, as to 
which shorrid take charge of the Yirgin Mary 
after the Annunciation. Thou weri; not by 
them when they threw their lot.s which oi 
them should take care of Mary, nor wert 
thou by them when they did dispute.” 

JOSEPH. Arabic Yusuf 

The son of Jacob, and, according to the Qiu-'an, 
an inspired prophet. (Sfirahs vi. 84; xl. 
S8.) 

The acouunt of Joseph occupies a whole 
chapter in fclso Qnr’a.n, entitled the Chapter of 
TQsuI (Sdrah xii.), Ai-Baizawi says that 
certain Jews instigated the Quraish to inquire 
of Muhammad the story of Joseph and his 
family going into Egypt,. and that in order to 
prove the truth of his mission, God sent Mu- 
hammad thm chapter, the Suratu Ymuf from 
Aeaven. The same writer says it is a most 
meritorious chapter, for whosoever shall read 
it and teaeh it to others shall have an easy 
death. (See al-Baizawi in loco.) 

The story of Yusvf wa Zulaikkah is one of 
the most popular love songs in the .Ease. It 
■was produced Lu Per.siao verso by Nuru ’d- 
din ‘Abdn ’r-RahmSn ibi Ahmad Jazm, a.h. 
898. And the Shai kh Hamel u 'Hah ibn Shamsi 
’A-din M,uhammad (A,a. 909), rendered it into 
Tarbl verse. 

The author of the A'^lSq-i-^JalSli says t 


We have it amongst the sayings of Muham- 
mad that women should be forbidden to read 
or listen to the history of Joseph (a,v told in 
the Qur'dii), lest ii lead bo their swerving 
from the rrJe of chastity." (Thompson’s 
edition.) 

W'e give the account as told in the Qur’an, 
with the commentalors’ I'cmark.s in itaJies, as 
rendered by Mr. Lane in his Selections from 
the Kutan (new ed. by Mr. S. Lane Poole), the 
account of Joseph's temptation, which Mr 
Lane omit.s, being added from Rodwell’s 
translation of the Qur’an : — 

“ Remember, when Joseph said unto his 
father. 0 my father^ verily I saw tn sleep eleven 
stars and the a\rn and the moon : I saw them 
making obeisance unto ms. He replied, Omy 
child, relate net thy vision to thy brethren, 
lest they contrive a plot against thee, know- 
i7}(} its interpretation to be that they are the 
stars and that the sun is thy mother and the 
moon thy father; for the devil is notoxnana 
manifest enemy. iVnd thus, as thou sawesL, 
th}' Lord will chooso thee, and teach thee the 
interpretation of events, or dreams, and will 
accomplish his favour upon thee by the gift of 
prophecy, aud upon the family of J acob. as He 
accomplished it upon thy fathers before, 
Abraham and Isaac ; for thy Lord is knowing 
and wise. — Verily in the history o/' Joseph and 
his brethren are signs to the inquirers. — 
When they (the hrethro- of Joseph) said, one 
to another. Verily Jo.seph and his brother Ben- 
jamin are dearer unto our father than we, and 
we are a number cf man ; veiily our father Is 
in a raauhest error; .shy ye , Jo.seph, or drive 
him away into a distant land ; so the face of 
your father shall be directed alone ixnto you, 
rngas'ding no other, and ye shall be after it a 
just people : — a speaker among them, namely, 
Judah, said, Slay not Joseph, but throw him 
to the bottom of the well; then some of the 
travellers may light upon him, if ye do this. 
And they were satisfied therewith. They said, 
0 our father, wherefore dost thou not intrust 
us with Joseph, when verily we are faithful 
unto him? Bend him with us to-morrow 
into the plain, that he may Aiveri. himself and 
sport; and we will surely take care of him. 
— He replied, Veiily your taking him away 
will grieve me, and T fear lest the wolf de- 
vour him while y© are heedless of him. They 
said, Surely if the woE devour him, when we 
are a number of men, we shall in that case be 
indeed weak. So he sent him with them. Aud 
when they went away, with him, and agreed 
to put Mm at the boldom of the well, they did 
so, They pulled off his shirt, after they had 
beaten him. and had treated Mm with contempt 
cmd had desired to slay him ; and they let lum 
down ; and lohen-he had'arrioed half -way down 
the well they let him fall, that he migh* die, 
and he fell into the water. He then betook 
himself to a mass of rock ,* and they called tu 
him ,■ so he answered them, imagining that they 
would have mercy upon him. They however de- 
sired to crush him with a piece of rock; but 
Judah prevented them. And We said unto him 
by revelation, wMh he was in the well (and M 
was seventeen years of age, or less), to quiet 
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Aw heart, Thou shfilt r.seuredlj deviate trnlo 1 “ ‘ Bui: if his shirt be reut behiiiJ, she liekh 

them this their action, and they shall not knoy and lie ii true. 

thee at the time. And they” came *o their ‘‘ And yhen his lord saw hie shirt torn be- 
father at nightfall yeeplngr They ‘-aid, O I hind, he said, ‘ This is one of jonrdevicaB! 
onr father, ye went to rir) racesj and left | verily yotrr devices are great i 
Jobeph vnth our clothes, and cho v'olf de- I "'Jofiepn! leave this affair. Anti thou, O 
vuured him; and thou v%iit not believe j wye, ask pardon for thy criuio, lor thou hast 
UR, though we .speak truth. And ihey ' Rinned.' 

brought false blood upon ius hbirt. Jacob “And in the sity, the women said, ‘The 
.laid unto them, Naj', your mind.s have made ;t I wife of the Prince hath solicited her servant: 
thing Teom pleasant unto yon, and jfc hare j he hath fired her with his love: hut we 
dune it; but patience is Hcemly, and !-«cd’.^ : clearly her manifest error/ 
a'^'.istance ia implored with respock to that ( “ And when she heard of their eabal, she 

which ye relate. * sent to them and gok ready a banquet for 

“‘And travellers cam''' .'a’i their way fiont [ them, and gave each one of them o knife, and 

Midian fu Euypt, and nliahicd venr tK'-- a-eJl ; i said, •• Jo.neph drew thyjelf to them.’ And 

and they sent their (lrav.-.*r of water, and Ir when they saw him <hpv were amazed ot him, 
let down his bucket irdn the. 'ceU : m Jo.heph , and cut their he lula, and said, ‘ God keep us 5 
enuyid hold upon it, and the lan drev hi n \ This is no rn;m! This is no other khan a 
J'ortk ; and tofxn kc S'cK fnui, he said, 0 g'u.d noble nnged!’ 

news! ’r<iis m t young iwiiil- And AA 1 “She said, ‘This is he about whom ye 
hrethien then'iipon Inev' h\ m-'’.- v'.eietore ‘ blamed -mp. 1 wis ued him to yield to niy de- 
the 7 j cifnit unto /nhi, and they o mcealcd' his i .sires, but ho stood ftivn. But if ho obey not 
oa.ae. ma/cina him is a piece o* r'itj»-ch!in(lipc ; ' my coinmond, he shall purely be cast into 
/b? tie'/ ,"id. He jb our ihin vdfo hath prison, and iicoome one of the despised.’ 
nbieunded. And Joseph was s/lent, feaHny U.'-t J He said, ‘ 0 ray Loid 1 J prefer the jirison 
they Jtouid Jay hhii And God know’ that i to cooiplianoe wich theii- bidding ; but unless 
which they diet Vnd they “old him for .i i thou tnrn away tneir snares from me, I shall 
mean price. Shu] ‘ttne dirhems counted \ play the youth with thi-m and become one of 
down, twe'di/, IT inn nnff-tu,eniy ; and the'v | the unwise.’ 

were iadift'evrat to him. The traveller^ then “And his Lord heard IJin and turned aside 
hmtiyht him to Egypt, and he who had bought j their snares from him : Cvr He is the Eleanor, 
hm \oldhim far twenty deendrs and a pci" of | the ICnower.” (Jlodwell, vSurah xii. 28-34.) 
shoes and two garments. And the Egyptian j “Then it seemeu good unto them, after 
wliu bought him. namely, Kiifeer (tiit/iror 1 they had seen the .sigraa of his mnoceui-p., to 
Jtftr), Hsdd unto his 'fdts Zcleehha (Zaii/Jid'}. i imprison him. They viil aa.-uredly imprison bira 
Tiu.it hiui hospitably; pei adventure he may ! for a limo. vntil rhe talk of the peopU r&tjiecl- 
tie advantfigeou.s to us or wo may adopt j tng him cease. they impnsnned him. And 
h'.iT' as son. For he ivas childless And there, ‘mtersd with him ii.lo the prison, two 
thus Wo prepBred an establishtnonl foi young raon, sereariti. rf tin. kiuq.one of who, a 
Joseph i.' t ho land of Egypt, to teach hir_ wa^ hs. i%ip-b,nrer uud the other teas his vie- 
the intei'prftation of event, s, or flreut.i.'. ; | lualler. And they fumJ that he inte,tpreieAt 
fortlud i.s well able rt effect Hin purpose . j- dieams; whptefore one <>f them, iannely, ttt 
bat the greater number of me.n, namely, j uip-heurrr, said, I dreamed that I wuo pre.ia- 
the unbelievers, know not thi.s. And when bo j ing grapes : and the other said, I dreann d 
ha'i attained his age of strength yems, ! that T was carrying upon my head soma 

or thne-andithirty), Wo bestowed on him I bread, whereof the bird.s did eat : acquaint us 
wisdom and knowledge in matters of religion, j with the interpretation thereof ; tor ive see 
before he was sent as a prophet ; for thus do j thes to be one of the bonencent. — He replied. 
VV^e recmtipense the well-doers.” (Surah sii. j There shall not come urt.'- you ai'v food 
4-22.) i wherewith ye shall bo fed At a dream, but 1 

And tiho in whose house he was, conceived 1 wdl acquaint you with the iuterpiefatien 
a pasaion for him, and elie =liui the door? and } thereof when ye are, atvnhe, before the inter- 
said, * Gome hither.’ He said. ‘ CTod keep me i ' pretalion t)f ix come unto you, 'Thisisuy^urf 
Veriiy, my lord hath gi .-an me a good home : | of that which my Lord hath laaght me. 
and the injurious shall a<>t prosper.' , Verily T have ab.andoned the religion of a 

** But she longed for him ; uitd he had people who Believe not in Ood and who dis- 
ionged for her had he not .seen a '^oken from j believe in the woX’ld to come; and 1 follow 
Ms Lord. TtiuK we averted evil and defile- j the religion of my fathers, Abraham and 
ment from him, for he wins one of our .sincere I Isaac and Jacob. It is not jii for ua to aseo- 
servants. i ciate anything with God. This knowledge of 

“And they both made for the door, and .ihe j the unity hath been given us of the bounty of 
rant his shirt behind; and at the door they God towards us and towards mankind; but 
met her lord, ‘ What,’ ^aid she, ‘ shall be the t the greater namber of men are not thankfal. 
recompense of him who -would do evil to thy 0 ye two companions (n/ inmates) of the pri- 
family. but a pri.'ion or a sors puni.shnient ? ’ son, are sundry lords better, or is God, the 

“ He- said, ‘ She solicited me to evil.’ And , One. the Almighty ? Te worsMp not, beside 

a -witness out. of her own family witnessed: * Him, aught «5ave mines which ye and your 
” If his shirt be rent in front she spoaketh fathera have given to idols, concerning which 

truth, and he is a liar ; God hath, not sent down any convincing 
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proof. Judgment belongeth not [unto any] 
save iinto God alone. He hath comniandea 
that ye A'/orshiji not any hut Him. This is 
tho right religion^; hut the greater number of 
men knoAV not. 0 yo tivo comjianions of the 
prison, as to one of you, jmnie/y, the cup- 
bccxTcr^ ho a\u 11 servo ivino unto his lord as 
fortuerly ; and as to tho other, ho will ho cru- 
eifiod, and tho birds vhli cat from off his 
head.— Upon this theij said, We dreamed not 
aught. lie replied, The thing is decreed con- 
cerning Avhich ye [did] ask a determination, 
whether ye have spoken ti'utk or have hed. 
And he .said unto him whom ho judged to ho 
the person who should escape of them two, 
namely the cup-hearer. Mention me unto thy 
lord, and say tinto him. In the prison is a young 
man imprisoned unjustly. — And- he went Jbrtk. 
But tho devil caused him to forget to men- 
tion Joseph unto hi.s lord: so he remained in 
the prison some years : it is said, seven ; and 
it is said, tioelve. 

“ And tho king of Egypt, _ Er Reiydn 
the son of El- Welsed {Raiydn ibn al- Walid 
al-‘Iml>qi) said, Verily I .saw in a dream 
seven fat kine which seven loan /«ae devoured, 
and seven green ears of corn and seven other' 
ears di'ied up. 0 yo nobles, explain unto me 
my dream, if ye interpret a dream. — They re- 
plied, These are confused dreams, and we 
know not the interpretation of dreams. And 
he who had escaped, of the two young men, 
namely the cup-bearer, said (for he remembered 
after a time the condition of Joseph), I will 
acquaint you vdth tho interpretation thereof ; 
wherefore send me. So they sent him ; and he 
came unto Joseph, and said, 0 Joseph, 0 thou 
of great veracity, give us an explanation 
respecting seven fat kino rvhich seven lean 
kino devoured, and seven green cars of corn 
and other seven dried up, that I may xetui-n 
unto the inon {the Icing and his companions), 
that they may know the interpretation thereof. 
lie replied, Te shall sow seven years as 
usual: {this is the interpretation oj' the seven 
fathine-.) and Avhat yo reap do ye leave in 
its ear, lest it spoil ; except a little, whereof 
ye shall cat. Then there shall come, after 
that, seven grievous [years] : (this is the in- 
interpretaiion of the seven lean kine:) they 
shall consume what ye shall have pi'ovidod 
for them, o/ f/ic grain sown in the sei'eii years 
of plenty, except a little wliich ye shall have 
kept. Then there shall come, aftor that, a 
year wherein men shall be aided with rain, 
and wherein they shall press grapes and other 
fruits. — ^And the king said, when the m^- 
senger came unto him and acquainted him with 
the interpretation of the dream, Bring unto mo 
Mm ivho hath interpreted it:’ (Surah xii.' 
35-50.) 

“ And Avhen the messenger came to Joseph, 
he said, ‘ Go back to thy lord, and ask him 
what meant the women who cut their hands, 
verily my lord knoweth the snare they laid.’ 
Then, said the Pnnee to the ivomen, ‘'What 
was your purpose when ye solicited Joseph ? ’ 
They said, ‘ God keep us 1 we know not 
any ill of him.’ Tho wife of the Prince said, 
• Now doth the truth appear. It was I who 


would have led him into unlawful love, and 
he is assuredly one of the truthful.’ ‘ TMs,’ 
said Joseph, "that my lord may learn that I 
did not iu his absence play him false, and 
that God guideth not the machinations of 
deceivers. Yet do I not absolve myself: 
verily the heart is prone to evil, save those 
on Avhich my Lord has mercy. Lo! my 
Lord is Gracious, Forgiving, Merciful.’ Arifl 
the King said, ‘ Bring him to me : I will take 
Mm for my special service.’” (Rodwell, 
Surah xii. 50-51.) 

“And when he had spoken unto him, he 
said unto him. Thou art this day firmly esta- 
blished with us, and intrusted luith our 
affairs. What then seest thou Jit for us to do ? 
— He answered, Collect provision, and sow 
abundant seed in these plentiful years, and 
store up the grain in its ear : then the people will 
come unto thee that they may obtain provision from 
thee. The king said, And who will act jot me 
in this affair ? Joseph said, Set me over the 
granaries of the land ; for I am careful and 
knowing. — Thus did We prepare an establish- 
ment for Joseph in tho land, that he might 
take for himself a dwelling therein wherever 
he pleased. — And it is related that the king 
crowned him, and put a ring on his finger, arid 
instated him in the place of Kitfeer, whom he 
dismissed from his office; after which, Kitfeer 
died, and thereupon the king married him to 
his ivife Zeleekha, and she bore him two som. 
\Vc hestoAV Our mercy on whom We please, 
and We cause not the reward of the well- 
doers to perish : and certainly the reward of 
the world to come is better i for those who 
have bcliovod and have feared. 

‘‘And the years of scarcity began, and 
afflicted the land of Canaan and oyria, and the 
brethren of Joseph came, except Benjamin, to 
\ procure provision, having heard that the govesmor 
of Egypt gave food for its price. And they 
went in unto him, and he knew them ; but 
they knew him not ; and they spake unto him 
in the Hebreio language ; whereupon he said, as 
one who distrusjted them, What hath brought 
you to my country ? So they answered. For 
corn. hut he said, Perhaps ye are spies. 
They replied, God preserve us frmn being spies ! 
Me said, Then whence are ye ? They answered, 
El am the land of Canaan, and our father is 
Jacob the prophet of God. He said, And hath 
he sons beside you f They answered. Yea : we 
were twelve ; but the youngest of us went away, 
and perished in the desert, and he was the 
dearest of us unto him; and his uterine brother 
remained, and he retained him. that he might 
console himself thereby for the loss of the other. 
And Joseph gave orders to lodge them, and to 
treat them generously. And when he had fur- 
nished them with their provision, and given 
them their J'ull measure, he said, Bring me yom 
brother from y6ur father, namely, Benjamin, 
that I may know your veracity in that ye have 
said. Do yo not see that I give full measure, 
and that I am tho most hospitable of the re- 
ceivers of guests ? But if ye bring him uot, 
there shall be no measuring of com for you 
from me, nor shall ye approach me. — They 
repliod, We will solicit his father for him,' and 
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■W 0 "will suroly perform that. And ho said j 
unto his young men. Put their money, which j 
they brought m the. price of the cori>, in their | 
sacks, that they may know it when they have ) 
rotm*ned to their family : peradventuro they j 
will return to ns ; for they will not dean it I 
lawful to hep it. — And when they returned to j 
thoir father, they said, O our father, the mea- 
suring of corn is denied us if thou send not our 1 
brother unto him ; therefore send with us our ! 
brother, that wa may obtain measui-o ; and we 
will surely taka care >of him. He said, Shall i 
I intrust you with him otherwise than as I in- | 
trusted you with his brother Jbse/ift before ? But | 
God is the best guardian, and Ho is the most 
meroifu] of those who show mercy. — And j 
when they opened their g v ')s, they found their ' 
money had been returned unto them. They | 
said, 0 our father, -.vhat desire we of the gene- i 
rosity of the king greata than this? This our 
money hath been return ed unto us ; and we j 
w’ill provide corn for our family, and will take | 
care of our brother, and shall receive a camel- 
load more, /or our brother. This is a quantity 
oas 5 ’- unto the king, by reason of his munificence. 
— He said, I will by no means send him with 
you until ye give me a solemn promise by 
God that yo will assuredly bring him back 
imto me u^eas an inevitable and insuperable 
impediment encompass you. And they complied 
with this his desire. And when they had 
given him their solemn promise^ he said, God 
is witness of wbat we .say. And he sent him 
with them; and he said, 0 my sons, enter not 
the city of Mt.sr by one gate ; bat enter by 
different gates; lest the evil eye fall upon 
you. But I shall not avert from you, by my 
saying this, anything decreed to befall you from 
God : J only say this from a feeling of com- 
passion. Judgment helongeth not unto any 
save unto God alone. On Him do I rely, and 
on Him let tho.se roly ’5>’ho rely. 

“ And when they entered as their father 
had commanded them, separately, it did not 
avert from them anything decreed to befall 
them from God, but only satisfied a desire in 
the soul of Jacob, which ho accomplished : 
that is, the desire of averting the evil eye, 
arising from a feeling of compassion : and ho 
was endowed with knowledge, because We 
had taught him : but the greater number of 
men, namely the unbelievers, know not God's 
inspiration of his saints. And when they went 
in unto Joseph, he received unto him (or 
pressed unto him) his brother. He said, 
Verily, I am thy bi’otber: therefore be not 
sorrowful for that which they did fom envy 
to us. And he commanded him that he should 
not inform them, and agree with him that he 
should employ a .stratagem to retain him with 
him. And when he had furnished them with 
their provision, he put the cup, which was a 
measure made of gold set with jetuafs, in the 
sack of his brother BenjarAin. Then a crier 
cried, «/ler they had gone forth from the 
chamber of Joseph, 0 company of travellers, 
ye are surely thieves. They said (and turned 
unto them), What is it that ye miss ? They 
answered, We miss the king’s messure ; and 
to Mm who shall bring it shall be given a 


camel-load of com. -T'' i am surety for it, 
namely the load. 1 s- ' ajdied, By God! ye 
well know that v. > u. - cut come to act cor- 
ruptly in the J .o have not been 

tliievoH. The cviir t 'u.. companions said, 
Then what shall i e k- recompense of him 
who hath stolen it, li j e bo liar.s in your saying. 
We have not been thieves, — and it be found 
among you? They answered, Ills recompense 
shall be that he in whose sack it shall bo 
found shall be made a slave: he, the thief, 
shall bo compensation for it; namely, for 
the thing stolen, (Such was the usage of the. 
family of JaVob. Thus do Wo rocompense the 
offenders ivha are guilty of theft. — j6'o they 
turned towards Joseph, that he might search 
their sacks. And he began wdfch their sacks, 
and searched them before the sack of his 
brother Benjamin, lest he should be sjispected. 
Thou he took it forth (namely the measure) 
from the sack of his brother. Thus, smith 
God, did Wo contrive a 5ti*atagoin for Joseph. 
It was not lawful for him to take his bro- 
ther as a slave for theft by the laiv of the 
king of Egypt (for his recompense by his law 
was beating, and a fno of twice the value of 
the thing stolen; not the being made a slave), 
unless God had pleased, by ' inspiring him to 
inquire of his brethren and inspinng them to 
j rq}ly according to their usage. We eiialt unto 
degrees of knowledge and honom* whom We 
please, as Joseph; and there is who is know- 
ing about everyona else endowed with know- 
ledge. — They said, If he steal, a brother of 
bis hath stolen before; namely, Joseph; for 
he stole an idol of gold belonging to ike father 
of his mother, and broke it, that he might not 
worship it. And Joseph concealed it in his 
mind, and did not discover it to them. He 
said within himself, Ye are in a worse condi- 
tion than Joseph and his brother, by reason of 
your having stolen your brother Jroni your father 
and your having treated him unjustly ; and God 
well knoweth what ye state conceiving him . — 
They said, O prince, verily he hath a father, 
a very old man, who loveth him more than us, 
and consoleth himself by him for the loss of his 
son who hath perished, and the separation of 
him grieveth him; therefore take one of us 
I as a slave in his stead ; for we see thee [to be 
j one] of the beneficent. .He replied, God pre- 
serve us from taking [anyj save him in 
whose possession we found oar property ; for 
then (ij pve took another), we [should be] un- 
just. 

And when they despaired of obtaining him, 
they retired to confer privately together. The 
chief of them in age (namely, Meuben, or in 
judgment, namely, Judah), sSiid, Do ye not know 
that your father hath obtained of you a 
solemn promise in the name of God, with 
respect of your brother, and how ye formerly 
failed id your duty with respect to Joseph? 
Therefore I vyill by no means depart from the 
land of Egypt until my father give me per- 
mission to return to him, or God decide for me 
by the delivery of my brother; and He is the 
best, the most just, of those who decide. Re- 
turn ye to your father, and say, 0 our father 
verily thy eon hath committed theft, and we 
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bore not testimony af a»w.'? him sa fe aajcording 
to tiiaJ; -which we knew of a certainty, our 
seeing the cup in his sack ; and we were not 
acquainted with what wao unseen by us when 
we gave 'the solemn promise : had we known that 
he would commit theft, we had not taken him. 
And send thou, and aak the people of the city | 
in which we have heen(nanwly, Misr} and the 
company ot travellers with whom we have 
arrived {iukt> weie a people of Canaan): and 
we are sm’ely speakers of truth. — k.o they re- 
tnmed to him, and said unto him those words. 
He replied, Nay, your minds have made a 
thing seem pleasant unto you, and ye have 
done it (he suspected them, on account of their 
fonmr conduct in the case of Joseph) but pa- 
tience is seemly : peradventure God will bring 
them hack (namely, .Joseph and Ms brother) 
unto me, together; for He is the Knowing 
with respect to my case, the Wise m His act-.. 
And he turned from them, and said, 0 I my 
sorrow for Joseph! And his eyes became I 
white in consequence of mourning, and he 
was oppressed with silent grief , They said, By 
God, thou wilt not cease to think upon Joseph 
until thou be at the point of death, or bo of the 
number of the dead. Ho replied, 1 only com- 
plain of my great and unconcealabie^ief and 
my sorrow unto God ; not unto any beside Him; 
far He it is unto whom complaint is made with 
advantage; and I know by revelation from 
God what ye know' not ; namely, that the dream 
of Joseph was true, and that he is limng. Then • 
he said, 0 my sons, go and seek news of 
Joseph and his brother; and despair not of 
the mercy of God ; for none despaireth of the 
mercy of God except the unbelieving people. 

“No they departed towards Juiypl, unto ! 
Joseph ; and when they -went in unto him, j 
they said, 0 Prince, distress^ (that is, hunger) 
hath affected ns and our family, and wo have 
come with paltry money (it was base money, 
or some other sort) : yet give us full measure, 
and he charitable to us, by excusing the bad- 
ness of our money; for God lecompeuseth 
those -who act charitably. And he had pify 
u^on them, and compassion affected him, and he. 
lifted tip the curtain that was between him and 
them ; then he said unto them in reproach, Do ye 
know what ye did unto J oseph, in beating and 
selling and other actions, and his brother, by 
your injurious conduct to Mm after the separo- 
'tion of Ms brother, when ye -were ignorant of 
what would he, the result of the, case of JosepM' 
They replied, after they had recognised him, 
(desiring confirmation). Art thou indeed 
Joseph? He answered. I am Joseph, and 
this is my brother. God hath been gracious 
unto US, bringing us together; for -whoso- 
ever feaxeth God and is patient [-will be re- 
warded] : God will not suffer the reward of 
the -well-doers to perish. They replied, _By 
God, verily God hath preferred thee above 
us, and we have been indeed sinners. He 
said, There shall be no repi-oach cast on you 
this day; God forgive you; for He is the ! 
most merciful of those that ahow- mercy, j 
And he asked them resp*^cting Ms father: so \ 
they mswered, His eyes are gone. And he said, ' 
Go ye -with this my shirt (it was the skirt of '< 


Abraham, which he wore when he was cast into 
the fire: it loas on iis, that is, Joseph’s mck, 
appended as an amulet, in the well; and it was 
from paradise : Gabriel commanded Mm to send 
it, and said, In it is its odoui , that is, the 
odour of paradise, and it shall not he cast upon 
any one abided with a disease but he shall be 
restored to health)', and cast it, said Joseph, 
upon tho face of -my father : he shall recover 
his sight ; and bi-ing unto mo all your fanaily. 
— And when the company of travellers had 
gone forth Jrom M-’Areesh of JSgyjtt, their 
father said, unto those who were present of his 
offspring, Verily I perceive the smell of Joseph 
(for the zephyr had conveyed it to him. by per- 
mission of Him whose nama be exalted, from 
the distance of thj'ee days' journey, or eight, or 
more): were it not that ye think I dotoj ye 
would believe me. They replied, By God, thou 
! art surely in thine old erroi. And when the 
messenger of good tidings (namely, Judah) 
came with the shirt (and he had borne the 
bloody shirt ; wherefore he desired to rejoice 
him, as he had grieved him), he cast it 
upon his lace, and he recovered his sight 
Thereupmn Jacob .said, Did I not say unto 
you, I know, from God, what ye know not? 
They said, 0 our father, ask pardon of our 
crimes for us ; for we have been sinners. He 
replied, I will ask pardon Cor you of ray 
Lord : for He is 1he Very forgi-vnig, the Mer- 
ciful — He delayed doing so uuiil the first ap- 
pearance (f the dawn, that tie prayer might be, 
more likely to be answered; or, as some say, 
until the mghi of [that is^-ireceding] Friday. 

“ They then repaired to Egypt, and Joseph and 
the great men came forth to meet them ; and when 
they went in unto Joseph, in his pavilion or tent, 
he received unto him (or pressed unto lam) his 
parents (his father and his mother and Ms 
maternal aunt), and said unto them, Enter ye 
Misr, if God’ please, m safety. So they m- 
tered; and Joseph seated himself upon Ms 
couch, and he caused his parents to ascend 
upon the seat of stare, and they (that is, Ms 
parents and his brethren) fell down, bowing 
themselves unto him (bending, but not putting 
the forehead) upon the ground : such being 
their mode of obeisance in that time. And he 
said, 0 my father, this is the interpretation 
of my dream of former times ; my Lord hath 
made it true ; and He hath sho-wn favour 
unto me, since He took me foi’th from the 
prison (he said not, from the well,-—j'rom n 
motive of generosity, that M.s brethren 'might not 
be abashed), and hath brought you from the 
desert, after that the devil had excited dis- 
coi'd between me and my brethren ; for my 
Lord is gracious unto whom He pleaselh; for 
He is tho Know'ing, the Wim,—And his father 
resided with him four and twenty years, or 
seventeen ; and the period of his separation was 
eighteen, or forty, or eighty years. And death 
came unto Mm; and thereupon he chatged 
Josej^h that he should carry him and bury him 
by Ms fathers. §o he went himself amd buried 
him. Then hg returned to Egypt and remainm 
a fter him. three and twenty years ; and when his 
' case was ended, and he knew that he slumld not 
' last upon earth, and his soul desired the lasting 
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posse&oton. hr said, O iny Lord, Thou hast | 
gi76u ziifl ilomniinn. and tanght me the inter* | 
prptatlon of s (b'sams'y. Creator of | 
the HP-i.-o’i. and the ear'-h, Th.'U art my ' 
guaidiiii! in thi'i woi'M and in the 'vmrld to i 
ct’nie. Make lue to die t'. MasL'in, and loin i 
ij' >’< i ‘ho riuht>’'unri anionj mg forcT'iitiiPr^. | 
A'ihi ‘,p hii’d tu'tci iLH a awd.o' ,u‘^r‘\ fi,xd 
ditd [' i titii/ tivinti/ gears old. And the | 

Ju/gpdii}!', I'tS.jf'-- <•/ courenHiif/ /u.* fniii-d- -o 
thu; f>vt hi n m n ihe.s! of r.virhte, nivl buried I 
hint ,11 th- uiiy fuht if the AO/e, that the 
blei^t.ni/ IP ul'iiig j’.om lath mujht hi genn,il to j 
the t.’irt.', DU fu'i, t-idr dI it. ErtoUed be tin i 
pirJiCiiDit :ij II, m tn miw.se dutmuiun there «.■{ no | 
mid! (Surah 'di. hi to tlw end.) | 

Fu-- the Talmudh’ origm of this account, | 
see jriui'^sf i 

I 

JOSHUA. Arabic Tff s/ia‘ (^^). Son | 

of Nira. Not meationed In name in tiio Qur’an, | 
but is most probatdy “the servant ’’-men- i 
tioned in Surali sviii. d9 “ When Moses said j 
to his servant, ‘ I will not stop until I reach j 
the fouduence of the two seas, or for years I 
will Journey op.’” ( fVi/e al-B.iizawi ?n loco.) 
Some sav' he is the Zu "l-Kifl of Siirah xxi. ] 
85. [zr ■"n-itiFi,.j | 

JUBAIxt { }• Jubair ibn Mu- | 

t“im ati-Nanfaii. One of the Companions, 
and acknowledged as a traditionist by al- 
Bukhrn'i and Muslim. He was one of the 
most learned of the Quraish chiefs. Died at 
Makkah .uh. 64. Ibn Jubair, his son, was an 
Imam of great renown, he died a.h. 99. 

JUBBU ’L-HUZN ^). 

“ The pit of sorrow,” which Muhammad said 
was a desert in hell, from which hell itself 
calN for protection, and which is reserved 
foi- readers of tlie Qhr’an who are haughty in 
their behaviour. (^Mishkdt, bookii. ch. iii.) 

JUDGE. Arabic Qafi A 
magistrate or judge appointed by the ruler of 
a Muhammadan country. He should be an 
adult, a free man, a Muslim, sane, and un- 
convicted of slander (gazf). It becomes a 
Mu,slim not to eov et the appointment of Qazi, 
for the Prophet has said ; “ Whoever seeks 
the appointment of Qazi shall be left alone, 
but to him who accepts the office on compul- 
sion, an angel .shall descend and guide him.” 
{Mishkat, book xvi. ch. Hi.) 

The Qazi must exercise his office in some 
public place, the chief mosque being recom- 
mended, or, if in his own house, he should 
see that the public have free access. Ho must 
not accept any presents except from relatives 
and old friends, nor should he attend feasts 
and entertainments given by others than Ms 
rekatives and Mends. In addition to bis 
duties as magistrate, it is his duty to attend 
funerals and weddings, and when present iv is 
his right and office to perform the ceremonies. 

A woman may exercise the office of a Qazi, 
except in the administration of punishment 
{ItatM) or retaliation (Iliddgahi vol. 

ii. p, G18.) 
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JUDGMENT-DAY. Arabic 

mak (AaUji), [EEStTBSFatriON.] 

AL-JtJDi Mount Ararat, 

upon which the ark of Ncah rested. Men- 
tioned iu the Qur’an, Surah xi. 46 . “ And it 
(the ark) settled un ,il-./udi.” 

Judi is a corruption a^.parontly for Mounf 
Giordi. rhe Oordvu>! of ine Greeks, situated 
betwvqn .\rmenia and Nlcscpotainia 

Ainsworth, in bis Travels in the Truck of 
the Ten Thoitsaud. says tradition still points 
to Jabal Judi as the scene of the event, and 
m-auitaiiis the belief that fragment?; of the ark 
exist on its summil'. 

Whlstoti, in his Uistoiij (f Armenia, p. 861, 
says Ararutin is the name of a province and 
not of .a mountain in A ’•mania. 

JU‘L O^). The hire or reward 
of labour. An extraordinary pay or dona- 
tion. In the language of the law, a reward 
for bringing back a fugitive .slave. 

JUMADA ’L-UKHRA 

TIio sixth month of tbe 
Muhammadan year, [months.] 

JUMADA ’L-ULA (J^S\ ^oW). 

The fifth month of the Muhammadan year. 
[months.] 

JUM'AH [FRIDAY.] 

JUNUB Lit. “ One who is 

separated.” The unclean. A person who is 
in a state of uncleannoss [janabau] whereby 
he or she cannot perform .any religious act 
or join in religions assemblies. fpoBlFiCA- 
TION.] 

JUR.F Lit. “A wasted 

rivei'-bank.’’ A place throe miles from al- 
Madinah, celebrated m Muhammadan history. 

JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE. The 

Muhammadan law on the subject is as fol- 
lows : — 

‘•If any person draw a sword upon a AIus- 
lim he (the Muslim) is at liberty to kill hi m 
in self-defence, because the Prophet has 
said, ‘ He who draws a sword upon a Muslim 
renders bis blood liable to be shed with im- 
punity ’ ; and also, because a person fvho thus 
draws a sword is a rebel, and guilty of sedi- 
tion ; and it is lawful to slay such, God having 
said, in the Qur’an, ‘ Slay those who are 
guilty of sedition, to the end that it may 
be prevented.’ Besides, it is indispensably 
requisite 'that a man repel murder from 
himself and as, in the present instance, 
there is no method of effecting this but 
by slaying the person, it is consequently 
lawful so to do. If however, it be possible 
to effect the sclr-defence without slaying 
the person, it is not lawful to slay him. it 
is written in the Jama Sapheer (al-Jdmi‘u 
^s-Saphir), that if a pei-soa strike at another 
1 with a sword, during either night or day, or 
j lift a club against another in the night in « 
city, or in the day-time in the highway out oj 
the city ; and the person so threatened kill 
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him who thus strikes with the sword, or lifts 
the club, nothing is inetirred 5 because, as 
striking with a sword affords no room for 
delay or deliberation, it is in this case neces- 
sary to kill the person in order to repel him ; 
and although, in the case of a club, there be 
more room for deliberation, yet in the iright- 
time assistance cannot be obtained, and hence 
the person threatened is in a manner forced, in 
repelling the othei-’s attack, to kill him. (And 
so likewise where the attack is made during 
the day-time m the highway, as theie assist- 
ance cannot readily be obtained). Where, 
therefore, a poison thus slays another, thb 
blood of the slain is of no account. If a 
lunatic draw a sword upon a person, and the 
person slay him, the fine of blood is due from 
his pi'operty, and does not fall upon his Akilas 
(^Aqilah). As-Shafi'i maintains that nothing 
whateTor is incuried in this instance. In 
the same manner, also, if an infant draw a 
sword and make an attack upon a person, 
or if an animal attack anyone, and the per- 
son so attacked slay the infant, or the animal, 
a fine is due on account of the infant, or the 
value on account of the animal, according to 
Abu Hanifah, but not according to ash-Shafi‘i. 

“ If a person draw a sword upon another, 
and strike .him, and then go away, and the 
person struck, or any other, afterwards lull 
this person, he is liable to retaliation. This 
is whore the striker retires in such a way as 
indicates that he will not strike again, for as, 
upon his so retiring, he no longer continues 
an pssailant, and the protection of his blood 
(which had been forfeited by the assault) 
revei’ts, retaliation is consequently incurred 
by killing him. 

“ If a person come in the night to a stranger, 
and oaiTy off his goods bj"- theft, and the owner 
of the goods follow and slay him, nothing 
whatever is incurred, the Prophet having 
said, ‘ Te may kill in preservation of your 
property.’ It is to ho observed, however, that 
this is only where the owner cannot recover 
his property but by killing the thief ; for if 
he know that upon his calling out the thief 
would relinquish the goods, and he notwith- 
standing neglect calling out, and. slay him, I'e- 


taliation is incurred upon him, since ho in lliig 
case slays the person unrighteously.” {Hida- 
yah, vol. iv. p. 291.) 

JUWAIElYAH One of 

Mulrammad’a wives. She was the daughter 
of the chief of the Bani ’1-Mustaliq. She 
survived the Prophet some years. 

Sir William Muir writes {Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 309) : “ The captives of the Bani 
Mustalick having been carried to Medina with 
the rest of the booty, men from their tribe 
soon arrived to make terms for their release, 
One of them was Juweiiia, a damsel about 
twenty years of age, full of grace and beauty, 
the daughter of a chief, and married to one 
of her own tribe. She fell to the lot of a 
citizen, who, taking advantage of her rank 
and comeliness, fixed her ransom at nine 
ormces of gold. Despairing to raise so large 
a sum, she ventured into the presence of 
the Prophet, while seated in the apartment 
of Ayesha, and pleaded for soma remission of 
the heavy price demanded for her freedom. 
Ayesha no sooner saw that she was fair to 
look upon, and of a sprightly winning carriage, 
than her jealousy prognosticated what was 
about to come to pass. Mahomet listened to 
her supplications. ‘Wilt thou hearken,’ he 
said, ‘ to something better than that thou 
askest of me ? ’ Surprised by his gentle 
accents, she inquired what that might be: 
‘ Even that I should pay thy ransom, and 
marry thee myself I ’ The damsel forth- 
with expressed her consent, the ransom 
was paid, and Mahomet, taking her at once 
to wife, built a seventh house for her' recep- 
tion. As soon as the marriage was noised 
abroad, the people said that the Bani Musta- 
lick having now become their relatives, they 
would let the I'est of the prisoners go free ns 
Juweiria’s dower ; ‘ and thus no woman,’ said 
Ayesha, telling the story in after days, ‘ was 
ever a greater blessing to her people than this 
Jnweiria.’ ” 

JUZ’ One of the por- 

tions into which the Qur’an is divided. 

[SIPAKA.] 


K. 


B:A‘BAH: Xa^Acube.’’ 

The cube-like building in the centre of the 
mosque at Makkah, which contains the Ha- 
jam^l-Anwad, or black stone. 

I. A Description of the Kathah — It is, ac- 
cordhig 10 Burckhardt and Burton, an oblong 
massive structure, 18 paces in length, 14: in 
breadth, and about 36 feet in height. It is 
oonstruetea or grey Makkau stone, in large 
blocks of different sizes, joined together in a 
very rough manner, with cement. (Burton 
says it is excellent mortar, like Roman 
cement.) The Kabbah stands upon a base 
two feet in height, which presents a sharp 


inclined plane •, its roof being flat, it has, at 
a distance, tho appearance of a perfect cube. 
The only door which affords entrance, and 
which is opened hut two or thi’ee times in the 
year (Burton says it can he entoi;ed by pil- 
grims, by paying tho guardian a liberal fee), 
is on the east sid^e, and about seven feet above 
the ground. At tho south-east corner of the 
Ka'bah, near the door, is the famous black 
•• stone [pAJAUG’ ’l-aswad], which _ foms a 
part of the sharp angle of the building, at 
four or five feet above the ground The black 
stone is an irregular oval, about seven inches 
in diameter, with an tmdulating surface, 
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cr.m^oaed of 'll nut 51 cloven im iller stonas of i .■■nfl tlio enclosed area al-Hiji. “ tfaa enclo- 
uifferaut suapt ■( o-iu airei. It it. o’urouiiled ' sun ” The Ka*bah Is covoied ivith a coaraa 
nil all sides b/ •% bordei of roildish In )%yii ' tissue of miYoil silL and cotton, being of a 
cvmeut, both. thfi. stone mil the bordei bong biiliunt black '•olour, and with a gold band 

encircled by a banrl of a maasiie aiih gold roimd it,up^nivhich is inscribed the mnotieth 

or siher giL, the •'pertuie of the stoue 1 value of tbo thud chapter of the Qu’ran: 
being one «p 5 iii and emee imgors biuid In Veril,’- the fiM home founded for mankind 
the ciJiner f icing the -> nth, the* e is anolh»i ■ wai suielf th it it Bakkah, for a ble&smg 
stone Jibout dvc ff cT itoiji me gi ■'uiid Itii | uiid a goid.m’p to mankind ” The inscription 
one foot and a h*iif ui knerth. and t'vo inches being in luge Kulic chaiacters. For a fur- 
la breadth, plaisd uiwight. and of eommoii ther a’couut of tljis covci, see laswAii. 
MaLkiUbtono. Arc j> ding to the tiles ot ^ho , 
pilgi’imi'go. this Hti n*‘, v.haii i3 o d'ed ar- 
llukmi l-Y uadnij ur Yam in pdlar, suouid | 
onlj be rouehed '^ith tho ugh'' hand is th*-- > 
jiilgism passes n, nul Captair Burton say, ho i 
freiiUeatly saw it kb^setj ny the pilgrinia j 
Jii-,1 by the door of the Ki bah, inn close to 
the wad. ia a -light bolli'' in Hie giouud, | 

I'lied “iilh m.nbli 'ird Sidliciently bitgc to 
aamit id tlireo pers ms sittm..^. whndi is caiiel 1 
al-'Mipan, and supposed to bt‘ the -'bico isdiero j 
Abiaham and his sop Ibhnia“l kncadid the 

i 
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I TUB KA'BAH. (BurtOll.) 

i 

It. Thp History of the Kn^bah, is embraced 
iu tho histoiy of the Baitu ’llah or MASJrDtt 
’L-HAfiAM. 

According to the Traditions and the inven- 
tivo geuiue of Muslim writeis, the Kabbah waa 
first constnicted in heaven (where a model 
of it still remains, called the Duita'l-Ma'mw') 
two thoufcand yean before the creation of the 
world. Adam erected the Ka'bah on eaith 
exactly below tho spot its perfect model 
occupies in heaven, and selected the stones 
from the five sacred mountains, Sinai, al-Jiidi, 
Hirn.’’, Olivet, and Lebanon. Ten thousand 
angeLs s/ere appointed to guard the structure, 
but, as Bur' khardt remarks, they appear to 
have been often most remiss in their duty ! 
AfetheDcIugutheSccredHouBo was destroyed. 
But the A Imightv is said to have instructed 
Abraham to rebuild it In its iee(in‘itruction 
Abraham was assisted by his son Ishmael, 
who with ins mother Hagar svera at the time 
residents of Makkah, Abraham having jour- 
neyed from Syria in order to obey the com- 
mands of God. 

Upon digging they found the o’-ieixial foun- 
dations of the building But ■"•anting a &ti.>ne 
to mark the corner of tho building, Ishmoe] 
staitod in ■search of ore, and as he w,.;-, gi ng 
in the du'c-'t'OTi of Jabal Qubiis, tii'j .ingel 
Gabriel iu»it Inm. and gave Liui the lamous 
black utnne. Ibii ‘Abbas rolates anat the 
Prophet &£ld, Uie dack i4oiw iThui it Curae 
davm fiaira. P-,m(!iso wis winter thfxa miLi, 
Ka‘bah is a somieirortlur w,all, tho estiemit'io& ] hut than A has becoiua ni ick fium the sms oi 
of which are m a hue with the sides of ths * those -who have iiHiehed it. book 

K.i'bah, and distant about six foot leaving an i xi. oh i'V. pi. a.) 

opening which loads to the grave of Ishmael. ! Upon the de.atli A ishmael the' Kn b/»h 
The wall is called al Hatlm, “tho broken," i fuH into lire pos^t’isAin of the banu 



chalk and mud which they usod to build the 
Ka'bah. Here it is thought moritoiious to 
pray. On the basis of the Ka‘bah, just above 
the h an ancient Kutio inscription, 

which neither Burokhai'dt uor Burton were 
able to ileeipher or to copy. Ou tho north- 
west side of the Ka'bnh, about two feet below 
its summit, is the water-spout, which is called 
the MTabu’ r-Eahmah,oi tho w'ater-spoiit of 
mercy. This spout is of gold, and was sent 
hither from Constantinople in a.k. 5181. It 
carries rain from the roof, and discharges it 
upon Ishmaol’s grate. There aie two large 
green marble sLibs, w'hich aro said to have 
been presents from Cairo, A.n, 241, which are 
supposed to maik the gi'aves of Hagar and 
ishinflcl. The pavement round the Ea‘bah 
1 ‘oiMisls of a very hands'orae mosaic of 
various coloured stones, and i- said to have 
been laid dov.n a.h. bSO, On ore side of the 
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and remained in their hands for a thousand 
years. It then became the property of the 
Band Khnza‘ah, who held it for three hun- 
dred years. But being constantly exposed to 
torrents, it was destroyed, and was I’ebailt by 
Qusaiy ibn Ealab, who put a top to it. Up 
to this time it is daid to hare been open at 
the roof. 

It is said, by Muhammadan histoiians, that 
‘Amr ibn Luhaiy was the first who introduced 
idolatry into Arabia, and that he brought the 
great idol Huhal from Halt in Mesopotamia 
and placed it in the sacred house. It then 
became a, Pantheon common to all the tribes. 
[idols.] The tribe of Qusaiy were the first 
who built dwelling-houses round the Ka‘bah. 
The snccessors of the Banu Qusaiy were the 
Qtu’aish. Soon after they came into posses- 
sion, the Ka'bah was destroyed by fire, and 
they rebuilt it of wood and of -a smaller size, 
than it had been in the time of the Banu 
Qusaiy. The roof was supported within by 
six pillars, and the statue of Huhal was placed 
oxer a wall then existing within the Ka‘hah. 
This took place during the youth of Muham- 
mad. Al-Azraqi, quoted by Burckhardt, says 
that the figure of the Yirgin Mary and the 
infant Jesus was soulptnred as a deity upon 
one of the six pillars nearest the gate. 

The grandfather of Muhammad, ‘Abdu ’1- 
Muttalib, the son of Hashim, hocamo the cus- 
todian of the Sacred House; and dui-ing his 
time, the Ka‘bah being considered too low in 
its structure, the Quraish wished to raise it ; so 
they demolished it and then they rebuilt till 
the work reached the place of the black 
stone. Each tribe wishiug to have the honour 
of raising the black stone into its place, they 
quari-elled amongst themselves. But they 
at last agreed that the first man who should 
enter the gate of the enclosure should be um- 
pire. Muhammad was the first to enter, and 
he was appointed umpire. He thereupon or- 
dered them to place the stouo upon a cloth 
and each tribe by its representative to take 
hold of the cloth and lift it into its place. 
The dispute was thus ended, and when the 
stone had reached its proper place, Muham- 
mad fixed it in its situation with his own 
hand. 

At the commencement of Muhammad’s 
mission, it is remai’kable that there is scarcely 
an allusion to the Ka‘bah, and this fact, taken 
with the circumstance that the earliest Qib- 
lah or direction for prayer, was Jerusalem, 
and not the Ka'bah, seems to imply that Mu- 
hammad’s strong iconoclastic tendencies did 
not incline Ha sympathies to this ancient ido^ 
temple with its superstitious ceremonies. 
Had the Jews favom-ably received the new 
prophet as one who taught the religion of 
Abraham, to the abrogation of that of Moses 
and Jesus, Jerusalem and not Makkah would 
have been the sacred city, and the ancient 
Rock [sakhkah] and not the Ka‘bah would 
have been the objecii of superstitions reve- 
rence. 

Taking the Sfirahs chronologically, the 
earliest yeferenee in the Qur’an to the Ka'bah 
aecurs in Burah lii. 4, whore the Prophet 
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swears by the frequented house (al~Baitu% 
Ma‘mur), but commentators are not agreed 
whether it refers to the Ea'hah in Makkah 
or its heavenly model above, which is said to 
be frequented by the angels. We then come to 
Surah xvii. 1, where Muhammad refers to his 
celebrated night dream of his journey from 
the Sacred Mosque (al-Masjidu ’l-Haram) at 
Makkah to the Remote Mosque (al-Masjidu % 
Aqsa) at Jerusalem. And in this verse m 
find the Rock at Jerusalem spoken of as “ the 
precinct of which We (God) have blessed, to 
show him (Mnhanamad) of our signs,” prov- 
ing that even then the Prophet of Arabia had 
his- heart fixed on Mount Zion, and not on the 
Ka'bah. 

When Muhammad found himself established 
in al-Madinah, with a very good prospect of 
his obtaining possession of Makkah, audits 
historic associations, he seems to have with- 
drawn his thoughts from Jerusalem, and its 
Sacred Rock and to fix them on the house at 
Bakkah as the home founded for mankind, -» 
Blessed, and a .guidance to all creatures. 
(Surah iii. 90). The Jews proving obdurate, 
and there being little chance of his succeed- 
ing in establishing his claim as their prophet 
spoken of by Moses, he changes the Qiblah, 
or direction for prayer, from Jemsalem to 
Makkah. The house at Makkah is made “ a 
place of resort unto men and a sanctuary” 
(Surah ii. 119). 

The Qiblah is changed by an express com- 
mand of the Almighty, and the -whole passage 
is remarkable as exhibiting a decided conces- 
sion on the part of Muhammad to the claims 
of the Ka'bah as a central object of adoration. 
(Surah iii. 138-145.) 

“We appointed the Qiblah which thon for- 
merly hadst, only that we might know him 
who followeth the apostle, from him who 
lumeth on his heels : The change is a dif- 
ficulty, but not to those whom God hath 
guidod. But God will not let yOur faith be 
fruitless ; for unto man is God Merciful, Gra- 
cious. We have seen thee turning, thy face 
towards every part of Heaven *, but we will 
have thee turn to a Qiblah which shall please 
thee. Turn thon .thy face towards the sacred 
Mosque, and wherever ye be, turn your faces 
towards that part. They, verily, to whom 
‘ the Book ’ hath been given, know this to be 
the truth fronf their Lord: and God is not 
regardless of what ye do. Even though thou 
shouldest bring evei-y kind of sign to those 
who have received the Scriptures, yet thy 
Qiblah they will not adopt ; nor shalt thou 
adopt their Qiblah ; nor will one part of them 
adopt the Qiblah of the other. And if, after 
the knowledge which hath come to thee, thou 
follow their wishes, verily then wilt thou be- 
come of the unrighteous. They to whom we 
have given the Scriptures know him— fie 
cmosth — even as they know their own chil- 
dren : hut truly a part of them^ do ^ conceal 
the truth, though acquainted with it. The 
truth is from thy Lord. Be not then of those 
who doubt. All have a quarter of the Hea- 
I vens to which they turn them ; hut wherever 
ye be, hasten emulously after good : God v?ill 
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one day bring you all together ; vorily, God i 
1 % all-powexfiii. And from whatexoi place | 
thou como'.t forth, turn thv face to^vard the j 
sacrod Mosque; f-T this i-j the truth from j 
thy Lor<l : and God i-, not inattentive to your 
do’ugs. And from whatever place thou 
comest forth, turn thy face toward the 
sacred Mosque *, and wherever ye bo, to that 
paid turn vour faces, lest men have cause of 
dispute agam-^t you : hut as for the impious 
among them, fear them not ; hut fear me, that 
I may perfect my favouis on you^ and that 
yo may he guided aright.” 

The verces of the second Surah of the 
Qur’an are, according to Jalalu ’d-din and 
other coKunentators, not in their chronological 
Older. It is therefore difSon.lt to the pre- 
cise date of the following ver.se : — 

Surah ii, 108: “Who is more unjust than 
he who prohibits God’s mosques, that His 
name should not be worshipped there, and 
who strives to nun them.” 

According to al-Baizawi, the verso either 
refers to the sacking of Jerusalem by Titua, 
or to the Quraish who, at al-Hudaibiyah, had 
prevented the Prophet from entering Makkah 
until the following year. 

In the seventh year of the Hijrah, Muham- 
mad was, according to the treaty with the 
Quraish at al-Hudaibiyah in the previous 
year, .allowed to enter Makkah, and perform 
the ciicuit of the Ka'bah. Hubal and the 
other idols of the Ai’abian pantheon were 
still witliin the sacred building, but, as Mu- 
hammad’s visit wao limited to three days, 
he confined himself to tho ordinary rites of 
the ‘ Umrah, or visitation, without iiiterforing 
with tho idolatrous arrangement of the Ka‘bah" 
itself. Before he left, at the hoiu' of midday 
prayer, Bilal ascended the holy house, and 
from its summit gave the first call to Mus- 
lim prayers, which were afterwards led by the 
Prophet in the usual foraa. 

The following year Muhammad occupied 
Makkah by force of aiuns. The idols in the 
Ka'bah were destroyed, and the rites of the 
pilgrimage were established as by divine 
enactment. From this time the history of 
the Ka'bah becomes part of tho history of 
Islam. 

The Khalifah ‘Umar first built a mosque 
round the Ka'bah, a.h. 17. 

For a history of the sacred mosque at 
Makkah, see masjidc ’l-hakam. 

EA'B MALIK ^ 

tASU). A compaaion of the Prophet 
and one of the Ansars of. the tribe of Khazraj. 
He was celebrated as a poet, and embraced 
Islam after the second pledge' of ‘Akahah. 
He was one of the three companions who re- 
fused to accompany Muhammad on the expe- 
dition to Tabuk (Hilal and Mararah being 
tho other two), and who are referred to in 
the Qur’an, Surah ix. 118, 119; “Verily Ho 
is kind to them, unto tho three who "were 
left behind.” ^ For a time Mul^ammad was 
displeased with thepi, but he afterwards be- 
came reconciled. Ka‘b became a companion 
of some note, and died during the reign of ‘AIL 


al-KABIE “The Great 

One.” One of the ninety-niue attributes of 
God, Surah xxsiv. 22 : “ Ho is the High 
(al-'-Ali) and the Great (al-Kabrry 

KABIRAH (S^). The fern, of 

kabir, “ great.” A term used in theological 
books for Gunah-i-Kabirah, ‘-a great sin”; 
namely, that sm which is clearly forbidden in 
the law, ,ind for which punishment has been 
ordained of God. [sin.] 

KA'BlYAH A sect of 

Muslims founded by Abu Qasim Muhammad 
ibn al-Ka‘bi. who was a Mu'tazili of Bagdad, 
who said Luo acts of God were without pm- 
pose, will, or desire. 

KACHKUL Persian 

(vulg. kachkol). The begging bowl of a reli- 
gious mendicant, [faqik.] 

KAPALAH (SiViS'). [bail.] 
KAFAK (0.6S'). The shroud for 

the dead. It usually consists of three pieces 
of cloth for a man and five for a woman. 
Those for t man: 1, An izdr, or piece of 
cloth, reaching from the navel to the knees 
or ankle ioint.s ; 2. A gamit, or shirt, from the 
neck to the knees ; 3, A sheet to cover the 
whole eoi’pse. For a woman there are 
also a breast band and head band. The 
whplo being of white, [bukial.] 

KAPPAEAH from Jeafr, 

‘‘to hide.” Heb. Idt. “ Co- 

veriugs ; atonements ; expiation.” 

The^ word occurs four times in the 
Qur’an : — 

Surah v. 49 ; Whoso remitteth it as alma 

shall have expiation for his sins.” 

Surah v. 91 : “ Its expiation shall be to 
feed ten persons.” “ This is the expiation for 
your oaths.” 

Surah v. 96 : “ In expiation thereof shall ye 
feed tho poor.” 

Tho other w'ord used is Jidyah [fiutah]. 
The expression kaffdratu 'z-zunub, “ atone- 
ment for sins,” is used for expiation by 
prayer, alms, fasting, p.nd pilgrimage, [ex- 
piation.] 

al-KAPI “The Suf- 

ficient One.” An attribute of God mentioned 
in the Qur’an, Surah xxxix,' 37 : “ Is not God 
sufficient -lor His servant.” 

al-KAPI (0*^9 • The title of a 
collection of traditions by Abu Ja'far Muham- 
mad ibn Ya'qub al-Kulini (a.h. 328) received 
by tho Shhahs. 

KAPIE pL hdfirim. LiL 

“ The eoverer.” One who hides or covers up 
the truth. 

The word is generally used by Muham- 
madans to define one who is an unbeliever 
in the ministry of Muhammad and his Qur’an, 
and in this sense it seems to have been used 
by Muhammad himself. Surah ii. 37 j 
“ Those who misbelieve {lOa'Ha&lna hi/aru), 





and caJt oiir aif^ns lies, uhey ai'a fello'ws of tkc 
Fire, tliey shall dwell within for ever." 

It is also used for those who believe in the 
Divinity of the Lord vTesus, and the Holy 
Trinity, Surah v. 70; “-They indeed are in 
fldels (Ja-qacl kafara ‘lla%ma), who aay God 
is al-Masihu ibn Maryam. . . Verily him 

v> ho associates anything wHh U-od, hath God 
verhidden Paradise, and his reflorlis the Fii-o.” 

Surah v. 77 : ‘‘They are infidels who say 
Verily God is the third of throe.” 

[On this passage the Hamalan say it re- 
fers to the Nestoiians and to the Malaka’iyah, 
who believe that God is one of three, the 
other two being the mother and son,] 

According to the Raddii H-Muliiidr (vol. 
iii. p. 442), there are five classes of. kafir.s or 
infidels : (1) Those who do not believe in the 
Great First Cause ; (2) Those who do not 
believe in the Unity of God, as the Sanawi- 
yah who believe in the two eternal principles 
of light and darkness ; (3) Those who be- 
lieve in the Unity of God, bnt do not believe 
in a revelation; f4) Those who are idolaters ; 
(6) Those who believe in God and in a love- 
Ifltion, bnt do not believe in tho general mis- 
sion of Muhammad to the whole of xnankind, 
as the Christians, a sect of the Jews (.s/c). 

Saiyid Sharif Jurjani says : “ Mankind 
are divided into two parties, namely, those 
who acknowledge the mission of Muhammad, 
av those who do not believe in it. Those 
who do not believe in his mission are either 
those who reject it and jut believe in the in- 
spiration and divine mission of other pro- 
phets, as the Jews or Christians, and also 
tho Majus'i (Firo 'Wor.sbippera) ; or those who 
do not believe in any revelation of God’s 
will. Those who do not boliev e in any reve- 
lation from God, are either those who ac- 
knowledge tho existence of God, as the 
Brahma (Buddhists ?), or those who deny the- 
existence of a Supreme Ruler, as the jOahri. 
or Atheists,'” 

“ Those who do not acknowledge Muham- 
mad as an inspired prophet are either those 
who do it wdlfnlly and from mere enmity, cr 
those who do not acknowledge it from reflocl 
tion and due -study of the subject. For the 
former is eternal punishment, and for the 
latter that puilishment which is not eternal. 
There are also those who, whilst they are 
Muslims, are not orthodox in their belief; 
these are heretics, but they are not kafirs. 
Those who are orthodox are an-Naji or tho 
Salvationists.” (Ska7'hu ’l-Aluwdqif,' -p. 597.) 

EAFtiB ij^). The tmfchaakful, 

or ungrateful. Condemned in the Qm-’an, 
Surah xxji. 39 : “ God loveth. not the false, 
the mthavkfuL” 

KAFtJB Lit. Oamplior.” 

A fountain in Paradi.^6 mentioned in the 
tiirr’an. (S'urah Isxvi. 5) as tho fountain where- 
of the servants of the Lord shall drink. But 
al-Baizawi. the commentator, takes it for an 
appellative, and believes that the wine of Para- 
dise will be mixed with aimphar because of 
its agreeable coolness and smell. 


tALAMH ’llaB 

al-EAHP “The Cave. 

The title of tho xvintii chapter of the Qur'an, 
in which is ndated the story of the Seven 
Sleepei’s of Ephesus, known as the A&hShv. 
n-Kahf 

KAHIN (0aVS), pL 'kahanal and 

kiihkdn. A soothsayer, or angur. Tho word 
occurs only twice in the Qur’an; and in both 
instances it is used for “a soothsayer.” 

Surah lii. 29 : For thou (Muhammad), by 
the favou]’ of thy Lord, art neither a sooth- 
sayer (jedhin), nor one possessed Qaajmu)” 

Surah Ixix. 42 : “ Neither is it (the Qur’an) 
the word of a soothsayer (Icdhin)” 

The word is used in the Traditions iu the 
same sense only : — 

AltSihJcdt^ hook iv. chap. i. : “ The Prophet 
said, believe in Islam, and put not your trust 
in soothsayers (hahanah 

MiUikdi, hook xxi. ch, ii. ; “ ‘Ayis'han re- 
lates that the Prophet was asked about 
kahanah. fortune-tellers, and he said, ‘ You 
must iiot believe anything they say.’ It was 
then said, ‘ 0 Prophet, why do they then 
sometimes tell lies ? ‘ And the Prophet said : 

‘ Because ono of the jinn steals away the 
l,ruth and carries it to the magician’s ear, and 
the magicians- (ktchhdn) mix a hundred lies 
with it.’ ” 

The Hebrew *|rji Kohain, Upeus, is 

applied in the Old Testament not only to the 
Jewish prie.sts, but also to Melchizedek 
(Gen. xiv. IB), Potipiier (Gon. xli. 45; see 
marginal reading m our English version), and 
to J ethro (Ex. ii. Id). 

KAHBTJBA . Lii. “ Attract- 

ing Straws.’' Electricity, or the power of 
attraction. A ^iifi term. 

KAIMYAH “Detailed 

circumstances.” A term used in Muhammadan 
hooks for a statement or account of any- 
thing, €.g, kaifwat-i-taskhir. “ the manner of 
attack”; kaifimt-i-rds ihh aih “a fixed or 
permanent quality"; hiiflyat-i-^drisah^ “a 
moveable or accidental qualityv.” 

KA’LAH (^t^). A Mud of _ sale 

which is prohibited. Adishkat, book xii. ch. 
v. pt. 2 : The Pi'ophet has forbidden selling 
on credit for credit.” 

‘Abdu ’1-Haqq explains it thus ; “ If ‘Amr 
owe Zaid a piece of cloth, and Bakr ten dir- 
hams, and Zaid ,say to Baki’, I have sold you 
the piece of cloth, which is with ‘Amr for ten 
dirhams ’’—this sale is forbidden., 

KALAM (f«^). “ A word ; speech.” 
‘Jfom H-kale'm, “ scholastic theology”; fusil , m 
' l-lcaldm, " eloquent ” ; 7nuha$salu, ’l-kaldm, 
“ the substance of a discourse.” 

KALAMU ’LLAH (m “The 

Word of God.” A title given to the Qm^’an. 
Swab ii. 70: “Already a sect of them have 
heard the Word of God” 



KALIMAIJ 

KALIMAH Lit. “The 

Wfii'J.'* The C:«0'3 nf the Muslim. 

oJ3\ 631 3\ iSll 2 

La linha >'//« 'lldhu : ifithiuimadnu Rnsiilu 
hnJi, 

There le ''i'> ijeiS ybut God: Muhurnmad 
ilif* \pohle of Goa." 

Tiie whole 'O'llenee as it stands doe^ not 
occur in tht" ’..jar'un ; but the llrat part ef the 
cr'-ed, “ There is nu deity but Ood,’’ is in 
ih- Kuratii Muhammad, or XL’viith chapter of 
Ml-’ tiur an, sm-sc 21; and the second part, 
“ Muharam.ul is the Apostle of God," is in the 
Huratu T-hatii, or xi.viixth chapter, vor.se 29. 
The lir.st sontcnce is knin-.h .as thfj Nafy and 
the /‘Aaf. or the rejL-ciion {(hire it! no deity) 
and the alHnii. tion fhm tr.a/t, and it, recited 
often as a nlijtlous oiiiee by the Sufi 
taqiia, 

The whole creed fiequently occurs in the 
Traditions, and is an oft-recurring clause in 
the daily prayer. 

This KtiLiunh occupies a similar place in 
the Muslim religion to the '• i^knJKC It,nnl’' of 
the Hebrew' Bible iu the Jew .s’ religion The 
Shrmu' (‘‘ Hoar ") is the fourth verse of Deut. 
vi. ; “• Hoar, 0 Israil, Jehorah our Elohlin ig 
one Jekovnh''-, wdiich is frequently used in 
daily morning and evening service of the 
Jews. From the Traditions (Mishkut, book 

xi. ch. 2, pt. 1; it appears that a something 
similar to this w'ell hnown symbol oi the 
Muslim creed, %vas iu use amongst the ancient 
Arabians, and is still recited hy Muslims, 
amongst w'bom it is Icnowu as the Talbiyah: 
“ I aland up for Thy service, O God I There 
is no partner with Thee.” [talbitae.3 

The recital of the kalimah is the first of 
the five foundations or pillars of practice, 
and, according to the Fawd'idu 'sli-Shari'-ah, 
every Muslim should recite it aloud at lea.st 
once in his lifetime, and he should understand 
its meaning, [eecital op the creed,] 

KALIMATU ’L-HA^RAH 

The fiat of Grod when He 

said » Be,’’ and it was created. The word 
kicn, is therefore called the Kedimatu ‘l- 
J^azrah. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah 
xssvi. 82 : “ His bidding is only when He 
desires anything to say to it ‘ BE,’ and it is.^' 
And in about eleven other places. 

EALIMATU ’SH-SHAHADAT 
&AS'). “The word of testi- 
mony.” The following expression of belief ; 
" I bear witness that there is no deity but 
God, and that Muhammad is His Apostle.” 
[ERAyEE.] 

EALIMU ’LLAH (Mi\ ^). “ The 

ConverBer with God.’* A title given to the 
Prophet Mosus i^aide Mtshkdt, book xxii. ch. 

xii. J. It is also rofeiTed to in the Qur’an, Bfunh 
iv, 162; “Moses ifid God speak to — con- 
versing." 

iCAJJSAH, KlIilSAH (^AS'). A 

Ohrisiian Church, ’EKKktjcria- The word is 
used in books of Muhammadan law for both 
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] Christian and .Jewish places of worship. The 

j Word kanliiah i.s also used, [kanisah.] 

i KAMIL ( ). “ Perfect ; com- 

I pleie." A/- /«*««« ’/-A'«7n«7, ” the pez'feci man.” 
' A mystic term. [iKaANii ’n-ivAMii..] 

i KAAOLTYAH A sect of 

, Bhbah Muslims founded by Abu ’1-Kamil. wbo 
I auid tbo A'.alub, or Companions of the Pro- 
i phot, wore iiiddels, becau.so they rejected the 
' house of ‘AH in ioi*miug the Khalifate, and 
he even c.iOed the Ivh dlifah ‘All an infidel 
because ho did not claim his rights when Mu- 
jiauimad uied (Kiti'bu ' t-Ta‘r\fdt , in loco.) 

KAK‘AN )• “ Cauaan.” 

Aot mentiuiifcd by name in the Qnr'an. The 
Commentators ai-Baizilw'i and Jalalu ’d-diu, 
.say ho was tin- .son of Noah : bat the author of 
the Qamus dictionary .says he was the son of 
Shem. (According to tho Old Testament, he 
was the son of Ham. Gen. x. G ; 1 Chi-on. 
i. 8.) 

He is said to be that son of Noah who wa.s 
drowned, through unbelief, in the deluge. See 
Qur’an, Surah xi. 44, [noah.] 

KAKlSAH (J — sA), A Christian 

church, a Jewish synagogue, or a pagan 
tami>le. It is used in the Jliddyah (voh ii 
p, 219] fur a synagogue, [chueches.] 

al-KANZU ’L-MAKHPI (>^'i 
Lit. “ The Secret Treasure.” 
A term used by t’ne Bufis for the essence and 
personality of God. 

KARAWAK Persian. “A 

caravan.” The Arabic term is Hdjilah. A 
party of mei chants proceeding on a journey 
under the du-eotion of a loader who is called 
a Q,dfdah Bdshl. 

KARBALA’ oi’ MASH- 

HADTJ ’L-HTJSAIN. A city in al-‘Iraq, cele- 
brated as the scene of the martyrdom of al- 
Husain [ai,-husai.x] and the place of his sepul- 
chre. It is fifty miles south-w est of Baghdad, 
and about six miles west of the Euphrates. 

ai,-KAR 1M “The Gene- 

roms One.” One of the ninety-nine attributes 
of God. 

KARflBlN [cherubim;,] 

KASHP (t-AA^). The -uiicovering 

of anything covered ; manifestation. A 
mystic term used for a revelation of any 
secret truth to the mind of man, by the grace 
and power of God. 

KATIB (s-AlS"). An Amanuensis ; 
a clerk ; a secretary. In the latter sense it 
is used iov Muljam'mad ibn Sa‘d ibn ManI* 
az-Zahri, the secretary to al-Waqidi. [jba- 

TIE0 ’t-WAQIDI.J 

KATIBH ’L - WAQIBI 

The secretary of al-WaqidL 
A MusMm historian, largely quoted by Sir 
Williaxa Muir in hi.s Life of Mukomet, and 
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also by Sprenger, and often given as an anibo- 
rity in tbe present work. 

Mr. Ameer Ali in his Life of Muhammad 
(London, 1873), couples tbe naine of Kalihu 
LWdqidi with that of uJ-Waqidi himself, as 
regarded by “ the Muhammadan as the least 
trastworthy and most cai-eless biographers of 
Muhammad,” and quotes Iba Kballikan in 
support of bis opinion. It is quite true that 
Ibn Kballikan does -speak of the traditions 
received by al-'Waqidi as “ of feeble autho- 
rity,” but be bears testimony to tbe trust- 
worthiness of al-Waqidl's secretary in the 
strongest terms, as will be seen in tbe fol- 
lowing quotation, and it is manifestly unfair 
of Mr. Ameer Ah to couple the two names 
together in his preface ; — 

“ Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Saad 
IbnMani az-Zuhri, was a man of tbe highest 
talents, merit, and eminence. He lived for 
some time wish al-Wakidi [waqidi] in the 
character of a secretary, and for this reason 
he became known by the appellation of Kati- 
bu-l-Wakidi. Amongst the masters' under 
whom he studied was Sofydn Ibn Oyaina. 
Traditional information was delivered on his 
own authority by Abb Bakr Ibn Abid- 
Dunyd and Abb Muhammad al-Hirith Ibn 
Abi Osama at-Tamimi. He composed an ex- 
cellent work, in fifteen volnmea, on the dif- 
ferent classes (tabakaf) of Muhammad’s com- 
panions and of the Tbhis. It contains also a 
history of the khalifs brought down to his 
own time. He loft also a smaller Tahakat. 
His character as a veracious and irustioorthy 
historian is universally admitted. It is said 
that the complete collection of al-Wakidi’s 
works r'emained in the possession of four ! 
persons, the first of whom was his seeretai’y, 
Muhammad ibn Saad. This distinguished 
writer displayed great acquirements in the 
sciences, the traditions, and traditional lite- 
rature *, most of his books treat of tbe tradi- 
tions and law. The Khatib Abb Bakr, author 
of the history of Baghdad, speaks of him in 
these tenns : ‘ We consider Muhammad ibn 
Saad as a, man oj 'unimpeuched integrity, and 
the Traditions, which he delivered are, a proof 
of Ms veracity, for in the greater part of the 
information handed down by him, we find 
him discussing it, passage by passage.’ Ho 
was a mawla' (slave) to al-Husain Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn al- Abbas Ibn Abd 
al-Muttalib. He died at Baghdad on Sunday 
the 4tli of the latter Jumada, a.h. 203 (De- 
cember, A.n. 818), at the ago of sixty-two 
years, and was mteiTod in the cemetery out- 
sido the Damascus gate (Bab as-Sham.)” — 
(Ibn Kballikan. Biog. Diet, in loco.) 

aL“]EAU§AR “ Abun- 

dance.” A pond in Mu^^mmad’s paradise 
known as the Ilau^u 'l-Kauaar, or “ The 
Pond -of Abundance.” 

The word ocenrs once in the Qm-’an, Surah 
oviii. 1-3: — - 

“ Truly we have given thee an abun~ 
dance (i.e. al-Kaunnr ) ; 

“Pray therefore to the Lord, and slay the 
victims. 


“ Verily whoso hateth thee shall be child- 
less.” 

But it is not clear whether the pond is in- 
tended in this verse. .4.1-Baizawi thinks it 
refers to abundance of blessings and not to 
the pond. 

Anas relates that the Prophet said the pro- 
phet saw the pond al-Kausar in the night of 
his Mi’raj or heavenly journey [mi‘raj] and 
that it •* was a river of water on each side of 
which there were domes, each formed of a 
hollow pearl.” 

‘Abdu ’llah ibn ‘Amr relates that the Pro- 
phet said “the circumference of al-Kau'^ar 
is a month’s journey, and it is a square, its 
water whiter than milk, its smell sweeter 
than musk, and its cups for drinking sparkle 
like the stars of heaven. He who drinks of 
its waters shall never thirst.” (Mishkat, 
book xxiii. ch. xu.) 

laaABAE-I-WAlIlD ^). 

A teiTO used in the Traditions for a tradition 
related by one person and handed down by 
one chain of narrators, [tkadetion.] 

raABAE MXJTAWATIE 

A term used for a tra- 
dition which is handed down by very many 
distinct chains of narrators, and which has 
been always accepted as authentic and ge- 
nuine, no doubt ever having been raised 
against it. 

Syud Ahmad Khan says all learned Mub-> 
lima of every period have declared the Qur’an 
is the only Hadis Mutawatir, but some have 
declared certain Ahadia also to be Muta- 
watir, the number of such not exceeding five. 
(Mssay on the Traditions, p. 15.) [tradi- 

MONg.l 

KHABiS “ Impure ; 

base; wicked." 

Qur’an viii. 38 : “ That God may distin- 
guish the vile from the good, and may put 
the vile one on the top of the other, and 
heap all up together, and put them into heU.” 

EHADlJAH (^*H.). Known as 

Khadijatu H-Kuhrd, “Khadijah the Great,” 
The first wife of Mluhammad, and the first 
convert to a belief in his mission. 

She was a Qnraish lady of good fortune, 
tho daughter of Khuwailid, who was the 
great grandson of Qusaiy. Before she mar- 
ried Muhammad, she was a widow who had 
been twice married, and had home two sons 
and a daughter. Upon her marriage ’■ with 
Muhammad, she had attained her fortieth 
year, whilst he was only twenty-five years of 
age-. She continued to be his only wife imtjl 
the day of her death. She died December, 
A.». 619, aged 66; having been his eoun- 
Bollor and support for five-and-twenty years. 
She had borne Muhammad two sons and four 
daughters: al-Qa?im, and ‘Abdu 'Hah, also 
called at-'Taiyib and alj-Tahir, Zainab, Bu* 
qaiyah, Psltimah, and Xjmm Kulgum. Of 
those, only Fatimah survived the Prophet, 
and from her and her husband ‘Ali are de- 
scended that posterity of Saiyids who are 
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the ‘jubjects <ji such frequent petitions in the 
Isia^bahs and the liturgical prayei’s in all 
parts of the iluhamiuadan world. 

Muhammad over retained his affection for 
Khadifah. ‘Aywhali said: “ I waa .neviT ho 
jealous of uny one of the I'rophet’s wivo'. ai; 

I was of Kha^jah, although I never saw her. 
The Prophet was always talking of her, and he 
would very often, slay goats and cat them up, 
and send pieces of them ns presents to Ivba- 
dljah’s female friends. I often said to him, 

‘ One might suppose there had not bean sueh 
another woman as ^adljah in the world ! ’ 
And the Prophet would then praise her and 
say she was so and su, ‘and I had children by 
her."’ {Mishkdf, book s'dx. ch. xxii.) 

According to a traditional saying <>f Mu- 
hammad, Kh adijiih. Fatimah, the Virgin 
Mary, and Asiyah the wife of Pharaoh, wove 
the four perfect women. {MuM'dt, book 
xxiv. ch. xxis. pt. 2.) [muhammad.] 

SHAFT (^). -'Hidden.” K 
term used in %Yorks on exegesis for that 
which is hidden in its meaning, as compared 
with that which is obvious, [qcjkan. j 

fflAIBAB (p^). A rich and 

populous valley, eight stages from al- 
Madinah inhabited by Jews. It is cele- 
brated in the history of Islam as the scene 
of OH'' of Muhammad’s expeditions, a.h. 7, 
when ho chief Kinanah was slain and the 
whole valley conquered. (See Muir's Life of 
Mahomet, new ed., p. 388, seqq.) 

Hera the Prophet instituted mut‘ah, or 
temporary mandage. [moVah.] Hero were 
the special orders reg.arding clean and unclean 
animals promulgated. • Here Muhammad 
married &fiyah, the widow of the chief of 
Khaibar. Here Zainnb, the sister of the 
warrior Marhab, who had lost her husband, 
her father, and her brother in battle, tried 
to poison the Prophet with a poisoned kid. 
The campaign of ^aibar, therefore, marks 
an epoch in the Prophet’s Mstory. [mcham- 
MA0.] 

SBAlIEAT (cp^^). The X->Tvral 

of JOi air. “ Charity ; good deeds.” The 
word occurs in the Qur’an in its singular 
form (khair). hut in modern theological works 
it is more frequently used in its plural 
form. 

mAIRU ’L-QUR'O’H 

The best generations. A term used for the 
first three generations of Muslims from the 
time of the .Prophet. Muhammad is related 
to have said there would' he three virtuous 
generations, the one in which ha lived and 
the two following it. 

EKALFITAH (M^). A sect of 

Muslims founded by Ehalfu 1-ghariji, who 
maintained, contrary to the general belief, 
that the children of idolaters will be eter- 
nally damned. 

SJALID Son of al-Walid. 

The famous Muhammadan general. He 
fought against Mul^ammad at IJhud and de- 


I featecl the Muslim army. The Prophet mar- 
i ried Maimunah, who was an aunt to Khalfd, 
a Iidy fifty-one years of age, and soon after- 
wards Khalid himself embraced Islam and 
bee.-imo uiio of its most powerful champions. 
He led th-> Bedouin converts in the advance 
on Makkab, and was present as one of the 
chief Raders of the 3Iuslim army at ^ the 
battle of Hunain, and sub-ieijuent expeditions. 
In the reigu of Abu Baler, he murdered 
Malik Ibn Nuwuirah, an eminent Arab chief, 
and married his widow. The murder greatly 
di.Hpleased the Iftalifah .\bu Bakr, and ho 
would have ord*^red Kbalid to be put to 
death, but ‘Umar interceded for him. He 
( aftervrards took the lead in various espedi- 
j lions. He invaded al-‘Ii’aq and Syria, took 
t Bnstrah, defeated the Christians at Ajnadin, 
commanded the Muslim army at Yarmiik, andf 
subdued the country as far as the Euphrates. 
After tho taking of Damascus, he was recalled 
by 'Umar, and sent to Hims and Ba'labakk. 
lie died at IIim.s a.h. 18, a.d. C39. 

IfflALIDUH pi. of Mkdlid, 

“ Everlasting.” A term used to espi'css the 
everlasting character of tho joys of heaven 
and the toimenta of hell. It is used fifty 
times in the Qur’an in this sense, [bteenal 
PU mSHSIENT.] 

KHALIFAH (^), pi. :^ulafa\ 

from khalf, “ to leave behind.” Anglice, 

‘‘ Caliph.” A successor ; a lieutenant ; a 
vicegerent, or deputy. The word is used in 
the Qur’an for AAim, as the vicegerent of tho 
Almighty on earth. 

Surah ii. 28 : ‘‘ And when thy Lord said 
to tho angels, ‘I am about to place a vice- 
geront (lAalifah) on tho earth,’ they said, 

• Wilt Thou place therein one who will do 
evil therein and shed blood ? ’ ” 

And also for David .- — 

Surah xx.xviii. 25: “0 David! verily We 
have made thee a vicegerent (Jchalifcih) \ 
judge then between men with trutk” 

In Muhammadanism it is the title given 
to the successor of Muhammad, who is vested 
with absolute authority in all matters of 
state, both civil and religiona, as long as he 
rules in conformity with the law of the Qur’an 
and Hadis. The word more frequently used 
for the office in Muhammadan works of ju- 
risprudence, is Imam (leader), dr al-Imdmu 
%A'‘zam (the great leader). It is held to be 
an essential principle in the establishment of 
the office, that there shall be only one Ehalifah 
at the same time ; for the Prophet said : 
“ When two KhaHfahs have been set up, put 
the last to death and preserve the other, for 
tho last i.s a rebel.” (Mishkdt, book xvi. 
eh. i.) 

According to aU Sunni Muhammadan 
books, it is absolutely necessary that the 
Khalifafa be “ a man, an adult, a sane person, 
a free man, a learned divine, a powerful ruler, 
a just person, and one of the Quraisii {le, of 
the tribe to which the Prophet himself be- 
longed). 

The ShPahs hold that he should be one of 
tho descendants of the Prophet’s own family ; 
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hub this is rejected by the Sunnis und Wah- j There he made prisoner the roigning' Mame- 
habia. Qansau ’l-Ghaurl, and had him publicly 

The condition that the Khallfab should be beheaded. 

the Quraish is very important, for thereby He then, in virtue of a very doubtful ees- 
" he present Ottoman Sultans fail to establish sion made to him of his rights by one Mu- 

their claims to the Khalifa te (Arabic MzVa/hA). Uwakkil Ibn ‘Amri ’1-Hilkim, a descendant 

The four imnip'liate successors of Muhammad of the house of al-hAbbas, whom he found 

are entitled the A /(w/a/d’u V-i?.dsKdiZn, or “ the living as titular Khalifah in Cairo, took to 

well-directed KhiKfahs.” According to the him.self the following style and title : SaftTOi 

Biwjhjutu 'r-lhiuh O'lly the fiist five Khali- 's-Saldfm wa Hukimu 'l-ITdh'mw, Mahhu'l- 

fiihs, Abu Bakr, ‘IT mar, ‘Usman, ‘All, and al- Bahrain vhi JIdinlyu '1-Barrain, KhaUfatu 

Hasan, are entitled to the distinction of Kha- 'r-liasdli Hldh, Amlru '1-Muminw , ira Bnltdn, 

lifab, the others being’ merely Amirs, or vm Khun] that is ; “ King of kings and Enlor 

Hovoi-nors. After the deaths of the firsi five of rnlers. Monarch of the two seas (the Me- 

Khallfaha, the Khalifato, which is allowed by diterranean and the Red Sea) and Protector 

■tll parties to he elective ,and not hereditary, of the two lands (al-Hijiiz and Syria, 'the 

pa.ssedyiiccessivoly to the Uinayades (Band holy lands of Islam), Successor ( Kh alifah) of 

fnnayah). The first Kh alifah of this dynasty the Apostle of Glod. Ruler of the Faithful, 

'.vas Mu’fiwiyah, the grandson of Umaiyah of King and Chief."’ It is said that he first had 

the Qnrflisb tribe, who received the Khalifate the sutisfacTion of hearing his name men- 

from al-Hasan, Of the Umayades, there tionod in the public prayers as Khalifah 

were fourteen Kh,alil.ah8 who reigned at when he visited the G-reat Mosque of Zacha 

Damn .sous, extending over a period from A.n. rias at Aleppo, on liis return northwards in 

41 to A.H, 132 (A.D. GOl to A.D. 750). The 1519. 

title then passed to Abfi ’l-'Abbns. the fourth Such are the titles still claimed by the 
in descent from al-^Abhas, the nnclc <jf Mn- Ottoman Sultans, who arrogate to themselves 
hammad, and the Abbaside Khalifahs, thirty- the position of Khalifahs and Successors to 

seven' in number, who reigned at BaghdM the Prophet. It is, however, a mere asser- 

from A.n. 132 to A.n. 660 (a.d. 760 to a.d. t.ion ; for the title and office being elective 

1258) . and not hoieditary, it was not in the power 

The temporal power of Lhe Abhasido Kha- of any Khalifah to transfer it to another. 

ITfabs was ovei’throwu hyll.-ilah Khan, grand- Force of ciremnstaneos alone has compelled 

son of the <-elebrated Oheujiz Kkan, a.d. the ruler of the Ottoman Umpire to assume 

1258; but for three centm’ies, certain de- the position, and has induced his subjects to 

scendauts of the Abhaside, or Baghdad acquiesce in the usurpation. We ha\e not 

Khalifahs, resided in Egypt, and asserted their seen a , single work of authority, nor met 

claim to the spiritual power. The founder with a singlo man of learning, attempting to 

of the present dynasty of Turkish Sultams pjrove that tho Bui pans of Turkey are rightful 

was ‘Usman (Othmaii), a chieftain descended Klhalifahs ; for ilie assumption of the title by 

from the Orghuz I’urks (born nt Sakut, a.». anyone .vho is not of the Quraish tribe is 

1259) , who V as at first the ruler of a small ter- imdoubtedly illegal and hei’etical, as will be 

ritory in Bithynia, but who in 1299 invaded the seen from the following authorities ; — 

whole oountry of Makkah, and subsequently Mishkatu *1-Ma9dhlli, book xxiv. eh. xii. ; 
extended his conquests to the Black , Sea , “ Ibn ‘Amr rebates that the Prophet of God 

and whose successor, Salim (ninth in descent), said : ‘ The I^alifah shall bo in the Qurai.sh 

obtained the title of Khalifah from one o'f tribe an long as there are two persons in it, 

the Abhaside Khalifahs in Egypt. About one to rule and .mrother to serve.’ ” 

the year a.». 1616 (a.h. 921), Salim I., ruler Sharhu ’l-Mmvdqif, p. COG, Arabic edition, 
of the Ottoman Turks and Emperor of Oon- Egypt : “ It is a condition that the Khalifah 

stantinople, finding hiin.self the most powerful (Imam) be of the Quraish tribe. All admit 

prince of his day in Islam, and wishing still this except the Kbawarii and certain Mu-ta- 

further to consolidate his rule, conceived the zilah.s. "We all say with the Prophet; ‘Let the 

idea of reviving in his own person the ex- Khalifah be of the Qui'aish’; and it is eor- 

tinct glories of the Khalifate. He had more tain that the Gomj>anions acted upon this in- 

than one claim to be considered their cham-- junction, for Abit Bakr urged it as an autho- 

pion by orthodox Mtihammadans, for he was rity upon the Ansars, on the day'ol Sakhifah. 

the grandson of that Muhammad 11. who had when the Companions were present and 

finaBy extinguished the Roman Empire of agreed. It is, therefore, for a certainty 

the East ; and he had himself just ended a established that the Khalifah must be of the 

successful campaign against the heretical Quraish.” 

Shah of Persia. His only rivals among Samui The JIuJjatu Hldhi 7- Baldgkah, p. 335, 
princes were ahe Muslim Emperors in India, Arabic edition, Delhi : ‘ It is a necessary 

the Emperor of Morocco, and the Mameluke condition that the Klihlifah (Imam) bo' of 

ruler of Egypt, then known to the world as the Quraish tribe.” 

par exceilence, “the Sultan.” With the two The Kash'hd/u V ; A Dic.tlomry 

former, as rulers of what were remote laatlh of Technical Tei ns. Edited by Colonel N. 
of Islam, Salim seems to have troubled him- Lees, m loca : “ The Khalifah (Imam) must 

self little, but he made war on Egypt. In be a Quraish.” 

A.®. 1610 ho invaded Byria, its outlying pro- It is a matter of history that the Wahhabis 
vince, and in A.D. 1617 he entered Cairo. regarded th.o Tiu'kisb SuUiui as a usurper, 
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when SaliicI took Makhah and al-Madmah in 
1804: and ii> pre'Seut day. in countries 
not under Turkish ruk', the kjiutbali is re- 
eited in beh.iU of the Amir, or ruler uf the 
31uslim ‘.rale, instead of the Ottoman NuUnu. 
which wouid not be the ease if he ii'.ei'e ac- 
knowledged as a Ia%vful Ivhalifah. In a col- 
lection of khufhahs, eutitled the Majmn'u 
fCh utah, the name of the fcsultiiu of Turke 3 ' 
does not once occur, although thi.s collection 
is .much used in Muhammadan staws. We 
haVo soon it stated that the Sultan is prayed 
for in HyderaViad and Bengali but we be- 
lieve it will he found, upon careful inquiry, 
that he was not mentioned bj’’ name, until 
very recently, in any of the mosques of India. 
khutbrJis, in which there are prayers for the 
Ottoman Sultan by name, have been im- 
ported from Constantinople. 

According to Mr. W. S. Bimn, tho chief 
nrgument.« of tho Hanifite ‘Ulam.V in sup- 
port, of the claims of the present Ottoman 
dynasty are : — , 

(1) The right of the Sword. — The Kb alifate 
being a necessity (and this all Mu-slims 
admit), it was also a necessity that tho de 
facto bolder of the title should be recognised 
until a claimant with a bettor title should 
appear. Now, the first qualification of a 
claimant was, that he should make the claim, 
and the second, that he should be supported 
by a party ; and Salim had both claimed the 
[^alifato and supported his pretensions at 
the head of an army. He challenged the 
world to produce a rival, and no rival had 
been found. 

(2) EUction, thatla, tho sanction of a legal 
body of elders. It was argued that, as the 
aklu ‘•aqd (or council), had been removed 
from al-Madinah to Damascus, and from 
Damasciis to Baghdad, and from Baghdad 
to Cairo, so it had been once more legally 
removed from Cairo to Constantinople. 
Salim had brought with him to St. Sophia’s 
some of the ‘Ulama’ (learned men) of the 
Azh.ar mosque in Cairo, and these in conjxmc- 
tion with the Turki.sh ‘Ulama had elected 
him or ratified his election. A form of elec- 
tion i.s to the present day observed at Con- 
stantinople in token of this right, and each 
new Sultan of the house of ‘Ugradn, as he 
succeeds to the temporal sovereignty of 
Turkey, must wait before being recognised 
as Khalifah till he has received the sword of 
office at the hands of the ‘DIama’. This cere- 
mony it is customary to perform 5a the 
mosque of Aiyub. 

(3) Nomination. — Suljjan Salim, as has been 
already said, obtained from Mutawakkil, a 
descendant of the Abbasides, and himself 
titularly KhaKfah, a full cession of all the 
Khallf.ah rights of that family. The fact, as 
far as it goes, is hi.storical, and the only flaw 
in the argument would seem to be that Mu- 
tawakkil had no right thus to dispose of a 
title to an alien, which was his own only in 
virtue of his birth. As a pi’ocedent for nomi- 
nation, they cite tho act of Abfl Bakr, who 
on his death-bed recommended ‘Umar as hie 
Slice easor in the Khaiifata 
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(4) The Guatdianship of the Two Sht'ings 
{ Ilarumaii). that is to say, of Makkah and 
Jerusalem, but e&peciallj' of Makkah. It has 
been assorted b\' some of tho ‘Ulanva’, and it 
is eoitainly a common opinion at the present 
day, that the sovereignty of al-Hijaz is in 
it.-,elf sutFicient title to the Khalifate. It 
seems certainly to have been so considered 
in the lir'-t ago of Ishim, and many a bloody 
war was then fought for the right of protect- 
ing the Baitu 'Udh, but the connection of al- 
Hijaz with tho empire of the Khallfahs has 
been too often broken to make this a very 
tenable argument. In the tenth century, 
Makkah was held by the iCarpoathian here- 
tics, in the thiiteenth by the Imams of §an‘a.’, 
and for seven years m the present century by 
the Wahhabis. Still the de facto sovereignty 
of the y^aramain, or two shrines, was one of 
Salim's pleas ; and it is one wlaich has i eap- 
peared in modern arguments respecting the 
Khalifal rights of his descendants. 

(5) Possession of the Arfidndt, or sacred 
rehca. This last is a plea addx’e.ssed to the 
vulgar rather than to the learned ; but it is 
one which cannot be passed by unnoticed 
here, for it exorcises a powerful influence at 
the present day over the ignorant mass of 
Mu-slims. It was asserted, and is still a pious 
belief, that from the sack of Baghdad in 
A.D. 1268, certain rebets of the Prophet and 
his Companions were saved and brought to 
Cairo, and thence transfeiTed by Salim to 
Constantinople. These were represented as 
constituting the imperial insignia of office, and 
their possession as giving a title to the suc- 
cession. They consisted of the cloak of the 
Prophet, borne by his soldiers as a standard, 
of some hairs of the Prophet’s beard, and of 
tho sword of ‘Umar. The vulgar still believe 
them to be pieserved in the mosque of Aiyub 
at Constantinople. (See The Future of Islam, 
by Wilfrid Scawea Blunt, London, 1882, 

p. 66.) 

On the general question as to whether or 
not an Imam, or Khalifah, is necessary for 
Islam, the author of tho Sharhu ’IMuwdqif 
says, “The appointment of an Imam (i.k 
Khalifah) i-s incumbent upon the united body 
of Muslims, according to the orthodox law of 
tho Bunnis, although the Mffitazilahs aiffi, 
Xaidlyahs say it is merely sxpodianfr, but not 
ordered by the law, w'hilst the Ishmailiyahs 
and the Imamiyahs say God will HimseW ap- 
point an Imain for the establishment of sound 
doctrine. Borne say the appointment of an 
Imam is only xiecessary when Muslims are 
at peace among.st themselves and united, and 
not when they are in a .stale of rebellion. ' 

The arguments in favour of the absolute 
necessity of an Imam, or ghalifah, being 
appointed, are that in tho time of Abu Bakr, 
the first Khalifa h. it was established by 
general consent ; and Abu Bakr, in hia first 
ttuthah after the death of Muhammad, saidNi 
“ Beware ! Muhammad ia certainly dead, and 
it is necessary for this religion, that some 
on© should bo appointed for its prateetion.*’ 
And all the Muslims at that time consented 
to this saying of Abu Bakr, and consequently 

34 
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in all ages Muslims have had an Imam. And ■ 
it is weU known that without such an officer | 
Islam cannot be protected from evil, for j 
without b^m it is impossible to maintain the 1 
orders of the Muslim law, such as marriage. 
Jihad, punishment, and the various ordinances j 
of Islam. (S/iariiii ’l-Muwdqif. ]•. 

The following are some ol the injunotioiis j 
of Muhammad regarding the Imam or Kha- j 
hf ah : — 

“When two Khalifahs have been set up, 
put the last of them to death and preserve 
the other, for the second is a rebel.’’ 

“He who acknowledges an Imam must 
obey him as far as he can, and if a pretender 
comes, kill him.” 

“ Whomever God appoints as Imam, and he 
does not protect his people, shall never smell 
the smells of paradise.” 

“ It is indispensable for every Muslim to 
listen to, and approve the orders of the Imam, 
whether he likes or dislikes, so long as he is 
not ordered to sin and act contrary to law ; 
then when he is ordered to sm, he must 
neither attend to it nor obey it.” 

“ Whoever qixits obedience to the Imam 
and divides a body of Muslims, dies like the 
people in ignorance : and whoever takes a part 
in an affray, without knowing the trae from 
the false, does not fight to show' his religion, 
but to aid oppression ; and if ho is slain, then 
he dies as the people of ignorance : and that 
person who shall draw his sword upon my 
people, and kill the virtuous and the vicious, 
and not fear the killing of Muslims or those 
protected by them, is not of me nor am I of 
him.” 

“ The Companions said, ‘ 0 Pi’ophet ! when 
they are our enemies and w'e theirs, may 
we not fight w'ith them?’ Ho said, ‘No, 
so long as they keep on foot the 2 )rayers 
amongst you’; this he rejieated, ‘Beware! 
he who shall ho constituted your prince, see 
if he does anydbing in disobodieuco to God : 
and if he does, hold it in displeasure, but do 
not withdraw yourselve.s from Ms obedience.” 

“ Ho w-ho forsakes obedience to ihe Imam, 
will come before God on the Day of Besiuu’ec- 
tion without a proof of his faith ; and he 
who dies without having professed to the 
Imam, dies- as the people of ignorance.” 

“ Prophets were the govemors of the chil- 
dren of Israel ; when one died, another supplied 
Ms place; and verily there is no jirophet 
after me, and the time is near when there 
will be after me a great many Klialifahs. 
The Companions said, ‘ Then what do you 
order us ? ’ The Prophet said, ‘ Obey the 
Khalifah. and give him his due; for verily 
God will ask about the duty of the subject.’"” 

“ Beware I you are all guardians, and you 
will all be asked about your subjects ; then 
the Imam is the guardian of the subject, and 
he will be asked ro.specting tho ‘•ubject : and 
a man is as a shepherd to his own family, 
and will he asked how they behaved, and his 
conduct to them ; and a wife is a guardian 
to her husband’s house and children, and 
will ha interrogated about them ; and ,a slave 
is a shepherd to his laa star’s property, and 


will be asked about it whether he took good 
care of it or not.” 

“God never sent any prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifah , but had two counsellors 
with him : one of them directing lawful 
deeds, and that is an angel, and the other, 
in sin, and that is the devil ; and he is guarded 
from .sin whom God has guarded.” (Mi&hkit^ 
book svL ch. i.) 

I. — The Khalifahs of the Sunnis, from the 
death of Muhammad to the present time. 

(1) The four rightly directed , Khalifahs, 
and al- Hasan (at Makkah) : — 

1. Abu Bakr, a.h. 11 (a.I). G32). 

(Collected the Qur’an into one volume.) 

2. ‘Umar, a.h. 13 (a.d. 634). 

(Conquered Egypt, Wyria, and Persia,) 

3. ‘Usman, a.h. 23 (A.r>. 648). 

(Invades Cyprus ; revolt at al-Kiifah.) 

4. ‘All, A.H. 35 (a.h. 655). 

(Revolt of Mmawiyah ; ‘Alt assas- 
sinated.) 

5. Al'Hasan, A.ti. 40 (a.h. 660). 

(Resigns ; poisoned.) 

(2) Umaiyade dynasty. The Banu Umai- 
yah (at Damascus) : — 

1. Mn'awiyah I., a.h. 41 (a.h. 661). 

(Siege of Constantinople ; makes Da- 
mascus the capital.) 

2. Yazid I., a.h. 60 (a.T). 679). 

(Destruction of al-Hnsain’s party and 
his death.) 

3. Mu'ilwiyah II., a.h, 64. (A.H. 683). 

(Deposed.) 

4. Marwaii I., A.n. 64 (a.d. 683). 

(Poisoned.) 

o. ‘Abdu ’1-Malik, a.h. 65 (a.d. 684). 

(Arabian money first coined.) 

6. Al-Walid I., A.H. 86 (ah. 705). 

‘ (Conquest of Africa, Spain, Bukharah.) 

7. Sulaiman, a.h. 96 (a.h. 715). 

(Defeated before Constantinople; dies 
of grief.) 

8. ‘Umar (Omer), a.h. 99 (a.». 717), 

(Poisoned.) 

9. Yazid II., a.h. 101 (a.d. 720). 

(His generals sticcessful in war.) 

10. Hisham, a.h. 105 (a.h. 724). 

(Charles Martel checks the conquest of 
the Arabs in the "West; rise of the 
Abbasides.) 

11. Al-Walid IL, A.H. 126 (a.d. 748). 

(Slain by conspirators.) 

12. Yazid III., A.H. 126 (a.h. 744). 

(Died of the plague.) 

13. Ibrahim, A.n. 126 (a.'h. 744). 

(Deposed.) 

14. Marwanp'A.H. 127 (a.h. 744). 

(Defeated by the Abbasides, pursued 
to Egypt, and slain on the banks of the 
Nile.) 

The end of the Umayah dvnasty, a.h. 132 
(A.D. 749), 

' (3) The Abbaside dynasty. Ad-Daulatu ’I- 
‘Abbasiyah (at Ba gh dad and baumara). 

I 1. Ahu ’l-‘ Abbas as-Saffah, a.h. 132 (a.». 750). 
I (Resides at al-Kufah.) 

I 2. Al-Mansnr, A.H. 136 (a.d. 754). 

(Abdu ’r-Rahman, the Umaiyah lOia- 
lifah seizes Spain ; Baghdad founded). 
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3. Ai-Mahdi. a.h. MS (a.d. 773). 

(Conquai'H Nlcomtsdia on Sea of Mar- I 
mora, making the Emjjre.sis L'ene pnj I 
tribute.) I 

4-. xVl-Hadi, a.h. 160 (1.0, 783). , 

■j. U.iriinii ’r-RasMcl, a.h. 170 (a.ii. 786). ^ 

(The hero of x\rabian Xighta ; a Hou- j 
risbing period of Arabiau literature.) 1 

0. .-ll-Amin. a.h. 103 (a.d. 809). 

7. Ai-Ma'mun, a.ii. 108 (a.d. S13). 

(The Augustan period of .Arabian 

8. Al-Mu'tasim. a.h. 218 (a.d. 833). 

(Mako-3 the eity of Saumara bis 
capital’, (leeline of the Khali fate.) 

9. Al-Wfisiq, A. 11 . 227 (a.d. 811). 

10. Al-Mutawakkii, a.h. 232 (a.d. 847). 

(A persecutor of tiie Jews and Chris- 
tians ; murdered ) 

Li. Al-Muntasir. a h. 247 (a.d. SCI). 

12. Al-Mu-taun, A.H. 2-M (A.d 862). 

13. Al-Mu’tazz. A.n. 2.12 (a.d, 866). 

11. Ai-Muhtadi. a. a. 20.1 (a.d. 86‘i). 

1 5. Al-Mu‘tamiu, a.h. 2.16 (a.d. S7U). 

(Re-efitablishes the capital al Baghdad.) 

16. Mu’tazid, a.h. 270 (a.d. 802). 

(Conquers Per.si.a ; Ismail Samain i 
.seizes Turklstau from the Khalifah. ) 

17. Al-Muktafi I..A.H. 2b0 (a.d. 902). 

(Ismail Saraain .seizes Peusia from the 
Khalifah.) 

18. Al-Mutpadir, a.h. 291 (a.d. 008). 

(The B'atiiiutes in. Egypt.) 

19. Al-Qahu’, A.H. 320 (ad. 032). 

(Blinded and deposed.) 

20. Ar-Razi, a.h. 322 (a.d. 034). 

(The last of the ^^alifahs who erer 
recited the khutbah.) 

21. Al-MuttaqI, a.h. 329 (a.d. 940). 

(Decline of the Abbasides.) 

22. Al-Mustakfi, a.h. 333 (a.d. 944). 

23. Al-Mutx‘, .A.H. 334 (a d. 945). 

(The Fatimate Khalifahs seize all 
North Africa and Egypt.) 

24. AJi-Tfiib A.H. 3(53 (a.d. 974). 

(Deposed.) 

25. xll-Qadir, a.h. 381 (a.d. 991). 

(Mahmud of :^azni conquers India.) 

26. Al-Qa’im, a.h. 422 (a.d. 1031). 

(Rise of the Seljukian Turks.) 

27. Al-Mnqtadi, a.h. 467 (a.d. 1075). 

(The first crusade ; rise of Hasan 
Jubah, and his followers the Assassins.) 

28. Al-Musta‘air, a.h. 487 (a.d. 1094). 

(Jerusalem taken by the Patimites.) 

29. Al-Mustarshid, A.H. 512 (a.d. 1118). 

(Murdered by the Assassins.) 

30. Ar-Rashid, a.h. 529 (a.d, 1135). 

(Murdered by the Assassins.) 

31. Al-Muktafi II., a.h. 530 (a.d. 1136). 

(Defeated by the Turks ; second 
crusade, a.d. 1146.) 

32. Al-Muslanjidj a.h. 655 (a.d. 1160). 

(Disorders in Persia.) 

33. AI-Mustahdi, a.h. 566 (a.d. 1170). 

(Salaiiin, the Bul|an of Egypt, eon- 
quei’s Byria.) 

34. An-Naslr, a.h. 575 (a.d. 1180). 

(Conquests of Jengiz Khan ; third 
crusade, a.d. 1189.) 


35. Az-Zlhir. a.h. 622 (a.d. 1225). 

36. Al-Mustan»ir, A.H. 623 (a.d, 1220). 

(Persia subject to the Moghuls.) 

37. Al-Musta*smi, a.h. 640 (a.d.' 124U). 

(Halaku. the Turk, a grandson of 
.Jengic Khan, takes B.ighdad and puts 
■•■he Kliulifah to death, a.h. 656 (a.d. 1258). 
The uncle uf the la.st Khalifah goes to 
Egypt, while the .^alifate continues 
only as a spiritual power. 

The ‘CJsman, or Turk Dynasty (at 
Constantinople). 

1. ‘L'sHian I. (( (tlinian), a.d. 1299. 

2. Crkban. a.d. 1326. 

‘j 3. Mur.ld (Anuirath), 1360. 

4. Bavazid I . a.d 1380. 

5. Bulaiman L. a.d. 1402. 

C. Musa, A.D. 1410. 

7. Muhammad I., a.d. 1413. 

8. Murad II., a.d. 1421. 

9. Muhammad II., a.d. 1451, 

10 Bayazid 11., A.D. l+Sl. 

11. Salim I. (Belim), a.d. 1512. 

(xVsfeiimes the title of Khalifah.) 

12. Bulaiman IT., a.d. 1520. 

13. Salim 11.. a.d. 1566. 

14. Mim'id III., A.D. 1574. 

15. Muhammad III., a.d. 1591. 

16. Ahmad I.. a.d. 1603. 

17. Mustafa L, A.D. 1617, 

(Deposed in favour of his nephew.) 

IH. ‘Usman II., a.d, 1618. 

19. Mustafa L, a.d. 1622. 

(Restored and again depo.sed.) 

20. Murad IV.. a.d. 1623. 

21. Ibrahim, a.d. 1640. 

22. Muhammad IV., a.d. 1649. 

23. .Sulaimau III., A.D. 1687. 

24. Ahmad II., a.d. 1691. 

25. Mustafa, IL, a.d. 1695. 

26. Ahmad HI, a.d. 1703. 

27. Mahmud 1., a.d. 1730. 

28. ‘Usman III., ad. 1754. 

29. Mustafa IH., a.d. 1757. 

30. ‘Abdu T-Hamid L, 1774. 

31. Salim III., a.d 1788. 

32. Mustafa IV., a.d. 1807. 

33. Maiimud IL, 1808. 

34. ‘Abdu T-Majld, A.D. 1839. 

35. ‘Abdu T-‘Aziz, a.d. 1861. 

; 36. Murad V., a.d. 1876. 

37. ‘Abdu T-Hamxd, a.d, 1876. 

II. — T/ie only regai-d those as 

i rightful Imams (they do not use the word 
[ Khalifah) who are descended from ‘All (the 
son-in-law of the Prophet) xmd his wife Pa- 
timah, the Prophet’s daughter. According 
to their traditions, Muhammad distinctly 
nominated ‘Ali as his successor when he was 
retm-ning from his farewell pilgrimage. They 
say, that on his way to al-Madinah, the Pro- 
phet, with *Ali and certain other of the Com- 
panions stayed at a place called Ghadiri-i- 
Ehum. And that it was here revealed by 
Uabriel that he shoxild nominate ‘AK as hi» 
successor. He is I'elatad to have said, « 0 
ye people, I am your Prophet and ‘Ali is my 
successor. From us (f.e. ‘Ali and my 
daughtei-) shall descend al-BIahdi, the seal 
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of tlie Itiaams.” (See Haydtu ’l-Qulub, p. 
334.) 

According to the Shi'ahs, there have only- 
been twelve lawful Imams : — 

1. ‘Ail, son-in-law of Muhammad 

2. Al-Hasan, eldest son of ‘All and Fatimah. 

3. Al-Husain, the second son of ‘All and 
Fatimah. 

4. 'Zainu ’1*‘ Abidin, son of al-Husain. 

_5. Muhammad al-Baq^ir, son of Zainu ‘1- 
' Abidin. 

3. Ja'faru ’s-Sadiq, son of Muhammad al- 
Baqir. 

7. Musa ’l-Kazim, son of Ja'far. 

8. ‘All ar-Eaza, son of Musa. 

9. Muhammad at-Taqi, son of ‘Ah ar^Raza. 

10. ‘All an-Naqi, son of at-Taqi, 

11. Al-ldasan al-'Askari, son of ‘Ali. 

1 2. Muljammad, son of al- Askari, or the 
Imam Mahdi, who is supposed to be still 
alive, although he has withdrawn himself 
from the world, and that he will appear 
again as ttl-McJidi^ the Director, in the last 
days. [AioMAHni.] 

The Kings of Persia have never claimed to be 
in ahy sense the successors of tho Prophet. 

Sultan Mahmud ‘Abdu ’llah (a.h. 706, a.t>. 
1306), was the first monarch of Persia who 
proclaimed himself a Shi‘ah. 

III . — The b'dtimide J^altfahs woie a dy- 
nasty who claimed the Khalifate in the roign 
of the Abbaside Khalifah Muqtadir, their 
founder, ‘Ubaidu ’liah, pretending to be al- 
Mahdl, “ The Director,” and a descendant of 
Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet. They 
reigned over Egypt and North Africa from 
A.D. 910 to A.©. 1171, and -were in all fourteen 
Blhalifahs. 

1. ‘Ubaidu ’llah, a.d. 910. 

(Ravaged the coasts of Italy and 
invaded Egypt sevoral tunes.) 

2. Al-Qa’im,A.i>. 038. 

3. Al-Mansur, A.D. 946. 

4. Al-Mu‘iaz, A.D. 066. 

(Established the Khalifate of the Fa- 
timides in Egypt j defeated in Spain ; 
took Sicily ; founded Caii’o : conquered 
Syria and Palestine.) 

6. Al-‘Aziz, A.». 978. 

(Married a Christian woman, whose 
brothers he made Patriai-chs of Alexan- 
dria and Jerusalem.) 

6. Al-Hakim, A.©. 99G. 

(Persecuted Jews and Christians.) 

7. Az-igahir, a.». 1021. 

S he power of the Piitinaides dccUnes.) 

ustansir, a,©. 1037.- 
(The rise of the Turks.) 

9. Al-Musta‘li, A.». 1094. 

(Defeated by the Crusaders.) 

10. Al-Amir, A.». 1101. 

11. Al-Hafia, A.©. 1129. 

12. Az-?aiir, A.©. 1149. 

13. Ai-|a’iz, A.©. 1184. 

14. Al-Azid, A,©. 11^. 

(The 'last of the Fatimide Khalifahs. 
His Wazir, NQm ’d-din, on the death of 
his master, submits to the Abbaside 
Khalifah Mustahdx, A.©. 1171.) 

fPATWItAH.] 


j IV . — The Kha lifate of Cordova in Spain 

' was founded by a descendant of the deposed 
Umaiyah dynasty, ‘Ahdu ’r-Rahman ibn 
Mu‘awiyah. Muslim Amirs had ruled at 
Cordova from A.©. 711, when Tarik and Musa, 
came over from Africa and invaded Spaih 
But ‘Abdu h'-Rahman was the first to assume 
the title of Khalifah. 

The following is a list of the fflxalifabs of 
Cordova and Granada from a.d. 755 to the 
fall of Granada, A.©. 1492 : — 

1. ‘Abdu 'r-Rahman I., a.©. 756. 

(Cordova embellished and the Mazquita 
erected.) 

2. Hisham I., A.©. 786. 

3. ‘Abdu ’r-Bahmim II., A.©. 786. 

4. Al-Hakafia I., A.©. 796. 

(Surnamed “ The Cruel.”) 

5. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman III., a.d. 821. 

(Christians persecuted.) 

6. Muhammad 1., a.d. 852. 

(Alfonso the Great obtains victories.) 

7. Al-Munayyir, a.©. 886. 

8. ‘Abdu ’llkij, A.D. 888. 

(Flourishing period of literature and 
science at Cordova.) 

9. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman IV., a.d. 912. 

(The heroic age of Spain.) 

10. Al-Hakam II., a.©. 961. 

11. Hisham n., A.D. 976. 

12. Sulaiman, a.©. 1012. 

(Defeated and executed by ‘Ali.) 

13. ‘All, A.©. 1015. 

14. ‘Abdu ’r-Eahman V., a.d. 1017. 

16. Al-Qasim, a.©, 1018. 

16. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman VI., a.©. 1023. 

17. Muhammad 11. , A.©. 1023, 

18. Hishaiu HI., a.©. 1026. 

(Esteemed for his equitable and hu- 
mane government.) 

19. Jawahir, A.©. 1031. 

20. Muhammad III., a.©. 1044. 

21. Muhammad IV., a.d. 1060. 

22. Muhammad V., a.©. 10(59. 

(Siege of Toledo, A.©. 1082.) 

23. Yusuf L, A.». 1094. 

24. ‘Ali, A.©. 1107. 

25. Tashifin, a.d. 1144. 

26. ‘Abdu ’1-Muu‘im, ad. 1147. 

37. Yusuf n., a.d. 1163. 

38. Ya‘qub I, a.d. 1178. 

39. Muhammad VL, a.d. 1199. 

30. Sa‘4ub n., A.«. 1213. 

31. Abu Ya‘qub, a.d. 1213. 

32. Abu Malik, a©. 1223. 

33. Al-Ma'nun, a.d. 1225. 

(Died in Morocco.) 

34. Abu ‘Ali, a.d. 1225. 

(Cordova surpi’ised by Ferdinand of 
Leon and Castile, and -taken. The fall 
of the Khalifate of Cordova, A.©. 1236. 
A Khalifate established by the Moors at 
Granada.) 

The Khalifahs or ISultdm of Ci’anada. 

36. Muhammad I., ad. 1238. 

(Encourages literaUire.) 

86. Muhammad II., a.d. 1273. 

37. Muhammad HI., a.d. 1303. 
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38. An-Nadr, a.d. 130k i 

39. Isniu'ii L, a.jk 1313. 

40. Muhammad IV., A.w. 1325. 

41. Yusuf L, A.B. 1333. 

42. Mnhamm.'id Y., a.d. 1354. 

43. tsma'Il XL. a.d. 1359. 

44. Ahfi Sa*id. ad. ISOO. 

45. Yu.suf IL, A.t). 1391. 

4(>. Muhammad VI., j.d. 1396. 

47. Yfi.suf III., A.D. 1408. I 

48. Muhammad VII., a.d. 1423. 1 

49. Mtihammad YIIL. a.d. 1427. j 

50. Muhammad VII. (restored), a.d. 1 429. I 

51. Yusuf IV., A.D. 1432. j 

52. Muhammad VII. (again restored), a.d. i 

1432. I 

53. Muhammad IX., a.d. 1445. I 

54. Muhammad X., a.d. 1454. I 

55. ‘AH, A.D. 14G3. 

56. Abu ‘Abdi ’llah, a.d. 1483. 

57. ‘Abdu 'llah az-Zaggal, xA-d. 1484. 

(The fall of Granada, and the conso- 
lidation of the Spanish Monarchy, a.d. 
1492.) 

Thus, amidst the aeclamm.ationg of Chris- 
tendom, Ferdinand and Isabella planted the 
symbol of Christian faith on the walls of 
Granada, and proclaimed the destiu'dion of 
Muhammadan rule in tipain. 

KHALlLTJ ’LLAH • JM). 

“The friend of God.” A title given to 
Abraham in. the Qur’an, Surah iv. 124; “ For 
God took Abraham a,s his friend.” 

With regard to this verse, al-Baizawi 
says ; “ Abraham in a time of dearth sent to 
a friend of his in Egypt for a supply of corn : 
but the friend denied .him, saying, in_hi.s ex- 
cuse, that though there was a famine in their 
country also, yet, had it been for Abraham’s 
own family, he would have sent what he de- 
sired, hut he knew he w'auted it only to 
entertain his guests, and give away to the 
poor, according to his usual hospitality. The 
servants whom Abraham had sent on thi.s 
message, being ashamed to return empty, to 
conceal the matter from their neighboni's, 
filled their sacks with fine white, sand, which 
in the East pretty much resembles meal. 
Abraham being informed by his servants on 
their return of their ill enecess, the concern 
he was under threw him into a sleep , aud in 
the mean'time Sarah, knowing nothing of 
what had happened, opening one of the 
sacks, found good flour in it, and immediately 
set to making bread. Abraham awaking, and 
smelling the new bread, asked her whence 
she had the flour, ‘ Why,’ says she, ‘ from 
your friend in Egypt.’ ‘ Nay,’ replied the 
patirarch, ‘ it must have come from no other 
than friend, God Almighty.’ ” [abkaham,] 

KHAMB The word used 

in the Qur'an for wine or anything that in- 
toxicates. 

Surah ii. 216 : “ They will ask thee about 
wine (kkamr), and games of chance ; say in 
both is sin and profit to men, but the sin of 
both is greater than the profit of the same.” 

By the orthodox, the term is gene- 


rally hold to include not only alcoholic drinks, 
but opium and other narcotics. Some under- 
stand it to include tobacco ; hence the de- 
struction of tob.scco pipe.s in the streets of 
Makkah by the Wahhabi.s. [wahhabi.] 

irHAiST Persian. “A ruler: 

a chief.” A term used for Ihe supreme ruler 
of small <“.juntiie'. or provinces. The Ivban 
of the Tail ir,. It is also one of the titles 
of the SuH an of Turkey. It i^ also used for 
a caravansary or mu, being a corruption of 
the Per dan khanah , “ a home.” 

al-KHAHNAS A demon 

mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah cxiv. '(the 
last ch.ipter) ; — 

“ Sai" : I betake me for refuge to the Lord 
of men, 

“ The King of men, 

“ The God of men, 

“ Against the mischief of the stealthily 
withdrawing whisperer (al-kh/mnas), 

“'Who whispereth in man’s breast — 

Against genii and men.” 

KHANZAB A demon who 

casts doubt at the time of prayer. ‘Usman 
ibn Abi ’l-‘Asi relates that he came to the 
Prophet and complained that he w'as dis- 
turbed by the devil during prayers. The 
Prophet said, “ This is a demon called Kban- 
zab who disturbs pi*ayer. 'When yon are 
aware of any such disturbance, seek pro- 
tection of God and spit over your left shoulder 
three times.” ‘Usman did so, and all doubt 
and perplexity was dispelled. 

EjELARABAT “ A wine- 

shop or tavern.” A mystic term for the 
society of the Murehid, or inspired teacher. 
See Dlwan-i-Hafiz (Bickhell’s edition, p. 
212 ):— 

“Within the Magian’s house of ivine our 
Maker’s light I see.” 

' “ Behrdd this marvel, what a light and 
where that sight I see.” 

EH ARAL (©!/-). A tax, or tribute 

on land. This wa.s originally applied to a 
land tribute fi’om non-Muslim tribes (Ilidayah, 
Tol. ii p. 204), but it is now used for a tax, 
or land-rent due to the State. Zd-Mardj is 
a term used for lands exempt from any such 
payment. 

liHARQtr ’L-^AHAH 

Lit. “ The splitting of Nature.” That which 
is contrary to the usual coarse of nature. A 
term use for miracles. Either (i) Mujizah, 
miracles worked by Prophets ; or (2) KctrcL- 
mah, wond6r.s performed by walls or saints ^ 
or (8) Istidrqi, wonders worked by the power 
of Satan. [MraACLEs.] 

TTTT A .SHYAH .a.). ‘‘ Rear/* 

j^ashyatu 'USh, “The fear of God,” is an 
expression which occurs in the Qur’an. 

Surah ii 69 ; “ There are some that fall 
down for fear of God.” 

Surah iy. 7&: ‘‘A portion of them fear 
men as with the fear of God, or with a yet 
greater fear.” 
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DASB (^). Lit. » The middle 

or waist.” An act forbidden in prayer, as 
related by Abu Hurairab, who said i “ The 
Prophet foi'bade Khasr in prayer.” (Mislikat, 
book iT. oh. sx.) It is generally held to be 
the act of holding the waist with the hands 
to relieve the sensation of fatigue experienced 
in the position of standing. Some divines 
believe it to be a prohibition to lean on a 
mikk^arak, or staff, in prayer, whilst others 
give to it the sense of cutting short the 
vei'bal forms of prayer, or remaining too short 
a time in the prescribed attitude. (Shaikh 
‘Abdu. ’l-Haqq.) 

EIB[A.SS(^/»^). “Special” as distin- 
guished from ‘Amn, “general,” A term fre- 
quently used by Muhammadan winters and in 
treatises on exegesis. 

SIATIMU ’N-NABIYIN 

“ The seal of the Prophets.” 
A title assumed by Muhammad in the Qur’an. 
Siirah xxxiii. 40: “ He is the Apo.stle of G-od 
and the seal of the Prophets” By which is 
meant, that he is the last ot the Pi-opheta. 

:^atim;u ’R-NABC iWAH 

“ The seal of prophecy.” A 
term used for the large mole or fleshy pro- 
tuberance on Muhammad’s back, which is 
said to have been a divine sign of his pro- 
phetic office, 

'Abdu ’llah ibn Sarjis describes it as being 
as large as his closed fist, with moles round 
about it. Ahu Ramsah wanted to remove 
h, but Muhammad refused saying, “ The 
Physician thereof is He who placed it there.” 

GRATIS “Mind; con- 

science.” A term used by mystic teachers. 
Khdtir is said to be of four kinds : Al-Khdtim 
’r-jRabbanlf “ conscience inspired of God ” ; 
ol~Khitiru %Malaki, “ conscience inspired by 
angels ” ; al- Kh atiru ’n-Nafsanif a conscience 
inspired by the flesh ’’ ; al-Khdtiru ’sk-Shai- 
turn, “a conscience inspired by the devil.” 
(^Kitdbii 't-Ta‘rlfdt, in loco.) 

IfflATMAH An epilogue, 

but more generally a recitation of the whole 
of the Qur’an. (Khatm’. “ concluding.”) 

Mr. Lane in his Anahian Nights (voL i. 
p. 382), says the most approved and common 
mode of entertaining gue.sts at modem pri- 
vate festivities, is by a Phatmah, which is the 
recitation of the whole of the Qur’an, Their 
mode of recitation is a. peculiar chanting. 

EgATN A legal term for 

the husbands of female relations within the 
prohibited degrees. It likewise includes all 
the relations of these husbands. (JELidayah, 
vol. iv. p. 518.) 

.lCi;AT]SrAH (^). [ciBcnMoi- 

SION.] 

CTATT (^=*5.). A line ; a letter of 
the alphabet ; an epistle. (1) A flgm-e drawn 
by exorcists making an incantation, (2) 
£Jyj,td,-i-Shurlf, “royal letters; a diploma.” 


(3) 'Abdu 'llah ibn ‘Abbas says a khatt, or 
“ letter,” is the language of the hand, and its 
divine oi*igin is stated in the Qur’an, Surah 
xovi. 4 : “ Who hath tar^ht us the use of the 
pen,” It is said Adam first wrote with has 
iingej* in the dust, but others say it was 
Idris. The same traditionist say.s the first 
who invented the Arabic character, were 
three persons of the tribe of Bulan of the 
race of Banii Taiy. 

Ibn Ishaq says there are four classes of 
Arabic writing ; the Makki, the Madani, the 
Basri, .and the Kufi ; and the first who wrote 
the Qur’an in a clear ajnd elegant writing, 
was l^alid ibn Abi ’1-Haiyaj. and that he 
was set to the work by Sa‘d, who employed 
him as a caligraphist for the ^alifah Walid 
ibn ‘Abdi ’1-Malik, a.h. 86, and that Khalid 
wrote it in what is now called the Hufic cha- 
racter. (Khash fu ’^-Zuiiim, Fliigel’a ed., vol, 
iii. p. 149.) 

.raABP (uJ^). “Fear.” Gene- 
rally used for the fear of God. ‘Abdu ’llah 
ibn Mas‘ud relates that Muhammad said- 
“There is no Muslim whoso eyes shed tears, 
aithoTigh they be as small as the head of a 
fly, from fear of God, hut shall escape hell 
tire.” {Mishkdt, book xxii. ch. xxix. pt. 3.) 

KJiAWABIJ (©j\^).. Lit. “The 

Revolters,” A sect of Muslims who affirm 
that any man may bo promoted to the dignity 
of Hhalifah. oven though he be not of the 
Quraiah tribe, provided he be elected by the 
Muhammadan nation. The first who were 
so-called were the 12,000 men who revolted 
from ‘All after they had fought under him at 
the battle of Siffin, and took offence at his 
submitting the decision of his right to the 
Khalifate to the arbitration of men when, 
in their opinion, it ought to have been ,snb- 
niitted to the judgment of God They affirmed 
that a man might be appointed Khalifah. no 
matter of what tribe or nation, provided he 
were a just and pious person, and that if the 
]^alifah tumed away from the truth, he 
might be put to death or deposed. They 
also held that there was no absolute necessity 
for a Khalifah at all. In A.n. 38, large num- 
bers of this sect ware killed, but a few' 
escaped, and foropagated their schism in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. [k-HALIFAH.] 

KHAZBAJ An Arabic 

tribe who, at an early period of Muhammad’s 
mission, submitted to his authority. They 
are supposed to have settled in al-Madinah 
early in the foimth century. 

KHIBBAH A pro'of; an 

experiment. Practical knowledge. Ahlu 'l- 
Khibmk, persons practically acquainted with 
any subject. 

JO^ILAFAH {SjiUA). The office 

of Khalifah. [jkhalifabc.] 

SIIL'AH or EEIL'AT 

A dress of honom- presented by a ruler 'to 
an inferior, as a ms.rk of distinction, A oom- 
plete khikah may include arms, or a horse, or 
an elephant, 
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_ raiLWAH (SjU.). » Privacy ; re- ' 

tireinent.’' A term UBed by the Sufis for re- | 
tireiuent from the world for the pui'poses of 
worship aud meditation. 

-QIIEQAH (%^-). The robe of 

the faqir ur awoelic. A religious habit made 
of shreds and patches, worn by darvchheo. 

KTIITEAH (i^), “ Betrothal.” 

Cslled in Hindustuni mangm. Xo religious 
ceremony is enjoined by Muhammadan law, 
but it is usual for the Maulawu or Qazi to be 
invited to be present to ofter up a prayer for 
a blessing on the proceeding. 

Tho ceremony is usually accompanied, with 
great rejoicings. The following is Mrs. Meer 
tiassan Ali's account of .i betrothal in the 
noighhourhood of Lucknow’ : — 

•* A very intimate friend of mine was seek- 
ing for a suitable match for her son, and, 
being much m her confidence, I was initiated 
in all the mysterioB and arraugementfe (accord- 
ing to Musahnan rulej cd the affair, pending 
the mari’iago of her son. 

“ Tho young lady to be sought (wooed we 
have it), had been described as amiable and 
prottj' — advantages as much esteemed as her 
rank ; fortune she had none worth mention- 
ing, but it was w'hut is termed in Indian 
society a good and equal match. The over- 
ture was, the't-fure, to be made from the 
youth’s family in the following manner : — ■ 

On a silver tray covered with gold bro- 
cade, and fringed with silver, was laid the 
youth’s pedigree, traced by a neat writer in 
the Persian character, on richly embossed 
paper, ornamented and emblazoned with gold 
figures. The youth being a Baiyid, his pedi- 
gree was traced up to Muhammad, in both 
paternal and maternal hues, and many a kero 
and begum of their noble blood filled up the 
space from the Propliet down to the youthful 
3Iir Muhammad, my friend''’ son. 

“ On tho tray, with th's pedigree, was laid 
&nazr, or offering of S<r<)n‘'1(l muhm-s, and 
twenty-one (the lucky number) rupees ; a 
brocaded cover, fringed tvith silver, was 
spread over the whole, and this was conveyed 
by the male agent to the young begum’s 
father. The tray and its contents are re- 
tained for ever, if the proposal is accepted; 
if rejected, the parties return the whple with- 
out delay, which is received as a tacit proof 
that the suitor is reqecied : no further expla- 
nation is ever given or iTiprired. 

“ In the present instuuce the liay was de- 
tained, and in a few days after a female from 
their family was sent to my friend’s house, 
to make a general scrutiny of the zananah 
and its inmates. This female wa'’ pressed to 
stay a day or two, and in that time many im- 
portant subjects underwent tliscussion. The 
youth was introduced, and, everything accord- 
ing with the views entertained by both par- 
ties, the fathers met, and the marriage, it was j 
decided, should take place writhin a twelve- 1 
month, when the young lady would have ac- 1 
complished her thirteenth year. j 

“ ‘ Do you decide on having mangm pel- i 


formed?’ is tho question proposed by the 
father of the youth to the father of the young 
maiden. In the present ease it wac choser, 
and great wore the preparation « of my friend 
1 to do all possible honour to the future '’wide 
{ of her son. 

*• Mangnl is the first contract, by which 
the parties are boimd to fulfil their engage- 
ment at an appointed time. 

“ The dress for a bride differs in one mate- 
rial point from tho general style of Hindu- 
stani costume; a sort of gown is worn, made 
of .silver ti-,.sae, or some equally expensive 
article, about tho walking length of an Engli.sh 
dres.s ; the skirt is open in front, and contains 
about twenty breadths of the material, a 
tight body, and long eleevea. The whole 
dress ia trimmed very richly svith embroi- 
dered trimming and silver riband ; the deput- 
iak (drapery) is made to correspond. This 
style of dress is the original Hindoo fashion, 
and was woni at the Court of Delhi for many 
centuries ; hut of late years it has been used 
only on marriage festivals amongst the better 
sort of people in Hindustan, except kings or 
nawabs sending khillauts to females, when 
this dress, called a jhammah, is invariably 
one of the articles. 

The costly dresses for the present mangni 
mjr friend prepared at great expense, and 
with much good taste ; to which were added 
a ruby ring of great value, large gold ear- 
rings, offerings of money, the fiower-garlauds 
for the head, neck, wrists, and ancles, formed 
of the sweet-scented Jessamine ; choice con- 
fectionery set out in trays with the pawns and 
fraits ; the whole conveyed under an escort of 
soldiers and servants, with a band of music, 
from tho residence of Alir Muhammad to that 
of his bride elect, accompanied by many friends 
of the family. These offeiings from the 
youth bind the contiact with the young lady, 
who wear.s his ring from that daj’ to the end 
of her life. 

“The poorer sort of people perform mangni 
by the youth simply sending a rupee in a silk 
band, to be tied on the girl’s arm. 

“ Being enriou.s to linow the whole business 
of a wedding ceremony amongst the Mnsal- 
man people, I was allowed to perform the 
part of ‘ officiating fnend’ on this occasion of 
celebrating tho mangni. The parents of the 
young lady having been consulted, my visit 
was a source of solicitude to the whole 
family, who made every possible preparation 
to receive me with becoming respect. I went 
just in time to reach the gate at the moment 
the parade arrived. 1 was handed to the 
door of the zananah by the girl’s father, and 
was soon sun'onnded by the young members 
of the family, together with many lady* 
visitors, slaves, and 'W-omen-servants of the 
establishment. They had never before seen 
an English woman, and the novelty, I fancy, 
surprised, the whole group; they examined 
my dress, mv complexion, hair, hands, d;c., 
and looked the w'onderthey could not express 
in words. The young begum was not amongst 
the gazing throng ; some preliminary customs 
detained hex' behind the purdah, where it 
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may be suppoaed she endured all Ihe agony 
of suspense and curiosity bj her compliance 
with the prescribed forms. 

“ The lady of the mansion wahed my ap- 
proach to the great hall, with all due eti- 
quette, standing to receive and euibrace me 
on my advancing towards her. This ceic- 
mony performed, I was incited to take a seat 
on the carpet with her on the ground ; a 
chair had been provided for me, but I chose 
to respect the lady’s preference, and the seat 
on the floor suited me for the time without 
much inconvenience. 

“ After some time had been passed in con- 
versation on such subjects as suited the 
tastes of the lady of the house, I was sur- 
prised at the servants entering with trays, 
which they placed immediately before me, 
containing a full-di'ess suit iu the costume of 
Hindustan. The hostess told me she had 
prepared this dress for me, and I must con- 
descend to wear it. I would have declined 
the gaudy array, but one of her friends whis- 
pered me, ‘ The custom is of long standing ; 
when the face of a stranger is first seen, a 
dress is always presented ; I should displease 
Snmdnn Begum by my refusal ; besides, it 
would be deemed an ill omen at the mangni 
of the young Bohur Begum if I did not put 
on the native dress befoi’e I saw the face of 
the bride elect.’ Those I found to be weighty 
arguments, and felt constrained to quiet their 
appi’ehensions of ill-luck by compliance ; I 
therefore forced the gold difoss and the gut- 
tering drapery over my other clothes, at the 
expense of some suffering from the heat, for it 
was at the very hottest season of the year, 
and the hall was crowded with visitors. 

“ This important point conceded to them, I 
was led to a side hall, whore the little girl 
was seated on her carpet of rich embroidery, 
her face resting on her knees in apparent 
bashfulnoss. I could not directly ascertain 
whether she was plain, or pretty, as the 
female agent had represented. I was allowed 
the pi'ivilege of decorating the young lady 
with the sweet jessamine guinahs, and placing 
the ring on the fore-finger of the right hand ; 
after which, the ear-rings, the gold-tissue 
dress, the deputtah, were all in their turn put 
on, the offering of money presented, and then 
I had the first embrace before her mother. 
She looked very pretty, just turned twelve. 
H I could have prevailed on her to be cheer- 
ful. I should have been much gl'atified to 
have extended my visit in her apartment, but 
the 'poor child seemed ready to sink with 
timidity 5 and out of compassion to the dear 
girl, I hurried away from the hall, to relieve 
her from the burden my presence seemed to 
inflict, the moment I had aecompli.shod my 
last duty, which was to feed her with my 
own hands, giving her seven pieces of sugar- 
candy ; seven, on this occasion, is the lucky 
number, I presume, as T was particularly cau- 
tioned to feed her with exactly that number 
of pieces. 

Betm-ning to the assembly in the dal- 
hana *, I would have gladly taken leave, but 
there was yet one other custom to be ob- 


I served to secure a happy omen to the young 
I peoplcAs union. Once again seated on the 
} musnud with Smndun Begum, the female 
1 slaves entered with sherbert in silver basins. 
Each person taking sherhert is expected to 
deposit gold or silver coins in the tray ; the 
sherbort-money at this house is collected for 
the bride ; and when, during the three days’ 
performance of the marriage ceremony at the 
bridegroom’s house, sherbert is presented to 
the guests, the money collected there is re- 
served for him. The produce of the two 
houses i$ afterwards compared, and conclu- 
sions drawn as to the greatest portion of 
respect paid by the friends on either side. 
The poor people find the sherbert-money a 
useful fimd to help them to keep house ; but 
with the rich it is a mere matter to boast of, 
that so much money was collected in con- 
sequence of the number of visitors who 
attended the nuptials.” (Mrs. Meer Hasan 
Ali’s Indian Mtisalrndns, vol. i. p, 362.) 

SIIYANAH (&W5-). Breach of 

trust. Amputation is not incurred by a 
breach of trust, as in the case of ordinary 
theft, according to a saying of the Prophet 
recorded in the Hidai/ah (vol. ii. p. 98). 

iLErrlE (j^)- “Option.” A 

term u.sed to express a certain period after 
the conclusion of a bargain, during which either 
of the parties may cancel it. According to 
‘Abdu ’1-Haqq, it is of five kinds . (1) Khi - 
yarn 'sh-Shart,, optional condition ; vmere one 
of the parties stipulates for a period of three 
days or less: (2) Khiyaru H-^Aih, option 
from defect; the option of dissolving the 
contract on discovery of defect. (S) Khiyaru 
'r^jRu'yah, option of inspection; the option of 
rejecting the thing purchased after sight. 
(4) Khiyaru H-Tc^yln, option of determination ; 
where a person, having purchased two or 
three things of the same kind, stipulat0S_ a 
period to make his selection. (5) Kkiydru 
H-Majlis, the option of withdrawing from the 
contract as long as the meeting of the par- 
ties continues. The Hanafiyah doctors do not 
accept the last, bat it is allowed by the other 
sects. 

JOIZLAJST “Abandon- 

ment.” The abandonment of a Muslim by 
God. The word occurs once in the Qur’an, 
Surah iiL 154 : “ If then God help you, none 
shall overcome you, but if He abandon you, 
who is he that shall help you.” 

Used by a Ohi'istian, it would imply the 
state of a person fallen from grace. 

al-KHIZR . Lit “The 

green one.” The Maulawi Muhammad Tahir 
says the learned are not agreed as to whether 
he is a prophet or not. His I’cal name is, accord- 
ing to aI-Bai?awi, Balya ibn MalkSii. Some say 
he lived in the time of Abraham, and that he is 
still alive in the fieah, and most of the veli- 
gioms and Sufi mystics are agreed upon this 
point, and some have declared that they 
have seen him; 'and they say he is still 
to be seen in sacred places, such as Makkah 
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or Jejnssksi. Soraf' fev,- deny 

his esisteuce. Other"? say lie is nf the fauiiiy 
of Noah, and thp pan of n king (Af/f/.'m‘u 7- 
Ihhar, p. 2.“0.j 

IJf=? name does not occur iti the t^urYi/i, but 
Hu'-ihin. Jalain ‘d-d'n, and ue.irlv 

■ill flip fraumeutfUij' s. ItcHeye that al-Khizr 
is tie niytterum-, >adi vidual rrfeiTrd to hi ihy 
folbim'ng ni-'iuitivc in tb« Qur’an : — 

Sin.ilj xviii. 5,'l'81 : '•/?*;«>■ wioer "when 

Moses said to hi.', .sejn-mt. • I yiil not stop 
till i reach the cojitlueiv o "‘f the two oeas 
(f.p. the sea uf Lit pea aiid the soa of Persia), 
or ft>r yearns will 1 Journey on.’ But when 
they reached their contluonce, they forgot 
their hsh, and it took its way in the sea at 
wiil. And wbep they had jiassed on, said 
Mo.sps to his bcryant, ■ Bring us uur morning 
meal; for now h.’ive we inc'urred w'o.'aines.. 
from this iourney.' He said. ' What thinkest 
thou? When we repaii'cd to the rock for 
rest T forgot the ILsli ; aud none but .‘^atan 
made me forget it, so a.s nof to mention it; 
and it fasih taken its way in the sea in a woii- 
droas sort.’ He said, • It is this sve were in 
quest of.’ And they both went back re- 
tracing thoir fcotste})S. Then found they one 
ot'_ our servants to whom we had vouchsafed 
our Piercy, aud v, horn we had instructed svith 
our knowledge. And Moses said to him, 
‘ Shall I follow thee that thou teach me, for 
guidance, of that which ttioa too ha.st been 
taught?’ He said, ‘Verily, thou canst not 
have patience with me ; how canst thou be 
patient in matters wlioae meaning- thou com- 
prehendest not ? ’ He said, ‘ Thou shalt find 
me p.atient if trod please, nor will I disobey 
thy bidding.' He said, ‘ Then, if thou follow 
mo, ask me not of aught until T have given 
thee an uccuunt thereof.’ So they both went 
on till they embarked in a ship, and he (jftc 
unknown ) staved it in. ‘ What ! ’ said Moses, 

‘ hast thou .staved it in that thou mayeat 
drown its crew? a strange thing now hast 
thou done I ’ He said. ‘ Did I not toll thee 
that thou could St not have patience with me ? ’ 
lie said, ' Chide me not that I forgat, nor lay 
on me a hard command.’ Then went they on 
till they met a youth, and be slew him. Said 
Moses, * Hast thou slain him who is free from 
guilt of blood ? Now hast thou wrought a 
grievous thing ! ' He said, ‘ Did I not tell 
thee that thou eonldst not have patience with 
me ? ’ Moses said, ‘ If after thi.s I ask thee 
aught, then let me be thy comrade no longer ; 
blit now hast thou my excuse.’ They went 
on till they (rnme to the peo|>le of a city. Of 
tM.s people they asked food, but fhey refused 
them tor guests. And they found in it a wall 
that was about to fall, and he set it upright, 
riaid Moses, If thou hadst wished, for this 
thou mightest have obtained pay.’ He said. 

‘ This is the parting point between me and 
thee. But I will first tell thee the meaning 
of that which thou couldsi; not await with 
patience. As to the ve.S8eI, it belonged to 
poor men who toiled upon the sea, and I was 
minded to damage it, for in their rear was a 
king who seized everv ship ,b.y force, A R to 
the youth, his parents were believers, and we 


feared lest he should trouble them by error 
and infidelity. Aud we desired that their 
Lord might give them in his place a child, 
better than he m virtue, and neaier to filial 
piety. And as to the wall, it belonged to two 
orphan youths in the city, and beneath it was 
their treasure : and their father was a right- 
eous man : and thy Lord desired that they 
shoiihl reach the age of strength, and take 
forth their treasure through the mercy of thy 
Lord. And not of mine own will have I 
done this. This is the interpretation of that 
which thou couldst iiut heai with patience.” 

In some Muslim book.s he seems to be con- 
founded vrith Elias, and in others with St. 
George., the patron saint of England. In tl ‘0 
above quotation he is represented a.s tlie 
compamuii of bfoses, and the commentator 
Husain sai.s he was a general in the army ul 
Zu ’1-Qarriain (Alexander the Great). But as 
al- Ktii ar is .suiiposed to have discovered ard 
drunk of the fountain of life, he may be con- 
temporary with any age ! 

KHUBAB or KHABBAB 

The son o£ al-Arasb, the blacksrnith. A 
slave converted in the early history of Islam, 
and one who suffered much persecution, from 
the Quraish on account of his religious 
oplmons. 

When ‘Umar was Khalifali, Khubfib ibn al- 
Aras.s .showed him the scars of the stripes he 
Lad received from the unbelieving Makkans 
twenty or thirty years before, ‘Umar seated 
him upon his masiiad, saying that there wa.s 
but one man who was more w'oithy of this 
favour than Khubab. namely. Bilal, who had 
alhO been sorely persecuted by the unbe- 
lievers. But Khubab replied : “ Why is he 
mure i\ orthy than I am ? He had his friends 
ammig the idolaters, whom the Lord raised 
up to help him. But 1 had none to help mo. 
And I well remember opo day they took me 
and kindled a fire for me, and threw me 
therein upon my back, and a man stamped 
with his foot upon my chest, my back being 
to wards the ground. And when they uncovered 
my back, lo! it uas blistered and w'hibe.” 
(Kdtibu Wdqtdi, quoted by Sir W. Muir.) 

KHUBAIB Son of ‘Ada. 

One of the early martyrs of lalam. Being 
perfidiously sold to the Quraish, he was by 
them put to death in a most cruel maimer, 
being mutilated and impaled. "When at the 
stake and in the midst of Ms tortures, he was 
asked whether he did not wish Muhammad 
was in his place, and he answered, '• I would 
not wish to be with my family, my substance, 
and my children, on condition that Muham- 
mad was only pricked with a thofn.” Whan 
bound to the stake, his enemies said, “ Now 
abjure Islam, and we will let you go.” He 
I’oplied, •' Not for the whole world.” 

yir William Muir says : “ I see no reason 
to doubt the main facts of the story,” (X(/‘c 
of Afuhomtt^ new ed. p. 286.J 

lOIUBAI (caU^), also 

Ftom the Fersiah TthUtL 

36 
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“self,” and sj\ ui, “coming.” Tlie 
Supreme Being ; the SeK-Ejiisting Q-od. 
[god.] Kkudd-parast, “ a G-od worshipper 
Khudd-tars, “a God fearer"; Khudd-Junas, 

*■ a God knower ” ; dOnida-fai o^hdn, “ God 
sellers,” i.e. hypocrites. 

KHUBAWAND A Per- 

sian word, signifying, “ lord," *■ prince,*’ 

“ master." A possessor : a man of aathority. 

It is used as a title of the Deity, and by 
Christian missionaries in India it is gene- 
rally employed as a translation of the Greek 
Knpt05, “ Lord.” In the Ghiydsu d-Lughah, 
it is derived from Khudd, “ God ” ; and toand, 

“ like ” ; i.e. one like unto God. 

EJ 3 XrL‘ • An agreement 

entered into for the purpose of dissolving 
marriage. The release from the marriage 
tie obtained by- a wife upon payment of a 
compensation or con.sideration. In the Hidd.- 
yuh it is said : “ Whenever enmity takes 
place between husband and wife, and they 
both see reason to apprehend the ends of 
marriage are not likely to be answered by a 
continuance of their union, the woman need 
not scruple to release her.self from the power 
of her husband, by offering such a compen- 
sation as may induce him to liberate her.” 
In the event of a woman desiring this form 
of divorce, she is not entitled to the repay- 
ment of her dowey. This law is laid down 
in the Qur’an : “ If ye fear that they cannot 
observe the ordinances of God, then no blame 
shall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall hei’self give for her redemption.” 
(Surah ii. 229.) 

al-:MULAFA’U '’R-EASHIBtiN 
“ The well-directed 

Khalifahs.” A title given to the first four 
successors of Muhammad — Abu Bakr, ‘Umar 
(Omax’), ‘Usman, and ‘Ali. It is generally held 
by the Sunnis that after these four reigns, 
Islam became coi-rupted, and the succession in 
the office of Khallfah uncertain, [khalifah.] 

1 £HTJLQ “Disposition; 

temper; nature.” Qur’an, Surah Ixviii. 4: 
‘‘ Verily thou ax-t of a noble nature.^’ 

O^ULTlN (0.4^). An infusion 
of dates and ralsius, boiled together until 
they ferment and become spirituous, but of 
which a Muslim can drink without impro- 
priety or sin. This is grounded on a circum- 
stance relative to Ibn Ziyad, which is thus 
related by himself : “ ‘Abdu ’llah, the son of 
‘Umar, having given me some sherbet to 
dx’ink, I became intosieated to such a degree 
that I knew not my own house. I went to 
him next moi'ning, and, having informed him of 
the oiroumstanee, he acquainted me that he 
had given me nothing but a drink composed 
of dates and raisins. Now this was certainly 
^u{ttn, which had undergone the operation of 
boiling; because it is elsewhere related by 
‘Umnr that it is unlawful in its crude state.” 
{Middyah, rol, iv. p, 361.) 


KHULUD ' “ Eternity.” 

[eteunad PDHISHME-NT.] 

KlaUMS “ A fifth.” The 

fifth of property which is given to the Baitn 
’1-Mal, or public treasury. 

KHUNSA [hebmaphbo- 

Dim] 

KHUSUF [eclipse op 

THE MOON.] 

fflUTBAH (AM). The sermon 

or oration delivered on Fridays at the time of 
zuhr, or meridian prayer. It is also recited 
on the two great festivals in the morning 
after sunrise, [‘idu ’l-pits, ‘idu ’l-azha.] 
The Friday prayer and sermon are estab- 
lished by an injimction in the Qur’an, Surah 
Ixii. 9 ; “ 0 ye who believe ! when the call to 
prayer is made upon the congregation day 
(yaumu 'l-junvah'), then hasten to the remem- 
brance of God, and leave off traffic.” By the 
words “ remembrance of God,” most com-’ 
mentators understand the ^utbah or ser- 
mon. 

From the Traditions, it appears that Mu- 
hammad used frequently to deliver a khut- 
bah, and that it was not the studied and 
formal oration which it has become in more 
recent times. 

Jabir says : “ When the Prophet delivered 
the khutbah. his eyes used to he red, and his 
voice high, and his anger raged so that you 
would say he was warning a tribe of the ap- 
proach of a hostile anny, and frightening them 
with apprehensions of its arrival thus : It is at 
hand! In the evening or morning it will 
come down upon you and plunder you ! And 
the Prophet would say, I have been sent, and 
the Resurrection is like these two fingers, 
and he used to' join his fore-finger with the 
next to it, as an explanation of the semblance 
that the Resurrection was not farther off 
than the difference of length in the two fin- 
gers.” (Mishkdt, book iv. ch. xlvi.) 

On Fridays, after the usual ablutions, the 
four Sunnah prayers are recited, and the 
preacher, or Maflb, then seats himself on the 
pulpit, or mimbar, whilst the Mu^azzin pro- 
claims azan ; after which he stands up on the 
second step and delivers the khutbah. It 
must be in Arabic, and must include prayers 
for Muhammad, the Companions, and the 
king, but its composition and general struo- 
tux'6 is left to the discretion of the preacher, 
In some countries, Egypt for example 
(Lane’s Egyptians, voL i. p. 107), the khatib 
holds a wooden sword in his hand, whilst he 
delivers the exhortation. The khutbah is 
divided into two sections, the kKutbatu ’bwa'?, 
and the Mmthatu ’n-»a‘t, supplications being 
made between the two sections. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of a khutbah. as deli- 
vered in India in the present day, from which 
the name and titles of the reigning monai’ch 
are omitted. It is the third of a series of 
sermons published at Lucknow in a volume 
entitled Majimru Kh utab - 
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lu the nami; nf (3od. tho Compassinnate. 
the Merpifnl. 

'■ Praised he f-Jod. Praised he that God 
who halh shown us the way in this religion. 

If He had not guided us into the path we 
should not have found it. 

I bear witness that there is no deity hnt 
1^0(1. He is one. He has no assoeiate. i j 
bear witness that Muhammad is, of a truth, . 
Hia servant and His Apostle. May God haife j 
mercy upon him. and upon his de-vC-endants, | 
and upon his eompanious. and give them j 
peace. I 

“Pear God. f> ve people, and fear th.al 
day, the Day of .Tudgmfmt, when a father will 
not he aiile to answer for his son, nor the son 
for the fatheis Of a truth God's promises are 
true. ' Let not this present life mahe vou 
proud. Let not the deceiver (tiatan) lead you 
astray. 

“ 0 yo people who have believed, turn ye 
to God, as Nasfih* did turn to God. Venlv 
God doth forgive all sin, v'ndly He is the 
merciful, the forgiver of sins. Verily He is 
the moat munificent, and bountiful, the King, | 
the Holy One. the Clement, the Most Mer- •! 
cifnl.” ' 

(^The preacher then descends Jrom the pulpit, 
and sitting on the floor o f the mosque, offers up 
a silent prayer. He then again ascends the 
mimhar, as before, and proceeds ) 

“ In the name of God, the' Oompassionaie. 
the Merciful 

“Praised be God. We praise Him. We 
.seek help from Him. Wo ask forgiveness of 
sins. We trust in Him. We seek refuge in 
Him from evil desires and from former sin- 
ful actions. He who has God for His guide 
is never lost ; and whomsoever He leadeth 
aside none can guide into the right path. 

“ We bear witness that there is no deity 
but God. He is one. He hath no partner. 

“ Verily we bear wutness that Muhammad 
is the servant and apostle of God, and may 
God have mercy upon him. who is more ex- 
alted than any being. May God have mercy 
upon his descendants, and upon, his com- 
panions I May God give them peace I 
Especially upon Amiru ’1-Mu’minin Abu 
Bakr as-§iddiq (may God be pleased with 
him). And upon Hm who was the moat 
temperate of the ‘friends,’ Amiru ’1-Mu’minfn 
‘Umar Ibn al-Ehattab (may God be pleased 
with him). And upon him whose modesty 
and faith were perfect, Amim ’l-Mu’minin 
‘Usman (may God he pleased with him). And 
upon the Lion of the powerful God, Amiru 'l- 
Mu’minin ‘Ali ibu Abi-Talib (may God he 
pleased with him). And upon the two Imau^B, 
the holy ones, the two martyrs, Amiru ’1- 
Mu’miain Abu Muhammad al-Hasan and Abu 
‘Abdi ’lifih al-Husain (may God he pleased 
with both of them). And upon the mother of 
these two persons, the chief of .women, Fati- 
matu ’z-Zuhra’ (may God he pleased with 

* is a word wMch ooourB in the eighth 

verse of the SQratu 't-'Ialirlia (Ixvi.) in the Qur'Sn ; 
it is traaslated “true repentance" by Bale and 
Sodweli, hut it is Supposed to he a person’s name 
oy several couimentators. 
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her). *\jid upon lii.s (Muhammad’s) two 
uncle'-, Hamcah and al-‘ Abbas (ma}^ God be 
pleased with them). And upon the rest of 
the • fomparious,’ and upon the ‘ followers ’ 
(may God be pleased with all of them). Of 
Thy mevcv, C' most merciful oi all merciful 
ones, 0 G'id. .*orgive all Muslim men and 
Muslim women, all male believers and all 
female believe is. Of a truth Thou art He 
who wilt roooivc our prayer.s. 

“ (iGod. help those who help the religion 
of Muhammad, hi iv we also exert oursMvos 
to help those wlio help L-l.Im. Make those 
weak, vvho weaken the religion of Muham- 
mad. 

■' O God, ble^i the ruler of the age, and 
make him kind and favourable to the people. 

‘•Oaervaut^- of God, may God have mercy 
upon you. Verilv, God enjoineth justice and 
the doing of good, and gifts to kindred ; and 
He forbiddetli wickedness, and wrong, and 
oppre.==siou. He warneth you that haply ye 
mav be mindml. (Sfirsh cxvi. 92.) 

*■ 0 ye people, remember the great and 
exalted God. He will also remember you. 
Ho will answer your prayers. The remem- 
brauce of God is great, find good, and honour- 
able, and noble, and meiitorious, and worthy, 
and sublime.” 

A moie eloquent and strikingly charac- 
teristic khuthah has been translated by Mr. 
Lane in his Modern Egyptians (vol. i. p. 107). 
It is a New Year’s Daj sermon, delivered in 
the great mosque at Cairo, on the first 
Friday in the year, on the occasion of Mr, 
Lane’s first visit, and is as follows : — 

‘‘ In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. 

“ Praise be to God, the Renewer of Years, 
and the Multiplier oi favours, and the Creator 
of months and days, according to the most 
perfect wisdom and most admirable regula- 
tion; who hath dignified the months of the 
Arabs above all other months, and hath pro- 
nounced that among the more excellent of 
them is al-Muharram the Sacred, and hath 
commenced with it the year, as He hath 
closed it with Zu ’1-Hijjah. How’’ propitious 
is the beginning, and how good is the end ! 
I extol His perfection, exempting Him from 
the association of any other deity with Him 
He hath well considered what He hath 
formed and established what He hath 
qontrived, and He alone hath the power to 
create and to annihilate. I praise Him, ex- 
tolling His perfection, and exalting His name, 
for the knowledge and inspiration which He 
hath graciously vouchsafed; and I testify 
that there is no deity but God alone ; He hath 
no companion; He is the Most Holy King; 
the God of Peace ; and I testify that our lord 
and our Prophet and our friend Muhammad 
is His servant and His Apostle, and His 
elect, and His friend, the Guide of the Way, 
and the lamp of the dark. 0 God, bless and 
save and beautify this noble Prophet, and 
chief 'and, excellent apostle, the merciful- 
hearted, our Lord Muhammad, and hi^ family 
and his compaBdons, and hia wives, and Ms 
posterity, and the people of his house, the 
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noble persons, and grant them ample salrra- 
tion, 

“ 0 servant's of God, your lives have been 
gradually curtailed, and j’^ear after year bath 
passed away, and ye are sleeping on tbe bed 
of indolence, and on the pillow of iniiiuity. 
Ye pass by the tombs of your predecessors, 
apd fear not the assault of destiny and de- 
struction, as if others departed from the 
world and ye must of necessity remain in it. 
Ye rejoice "at the ari'ival of new yeais, as if 
they brought an increase to the term of life, 
and' swim in the seas of desires, and enlarge 
your hopes, and in every way exceed othei 
people in presumption ; and ye are sluggish 
ia doing good, O how gieat a calamity is 
this ! God teacheth by an allegoiy. Know 
ye not that in the curtailment of time by in- 
dolence and sleep there is very great trouble ? 
Know ye not that in the cutting short of 
lives by the termination of years is a verj- 
groat warning? Know ye not that the nighty 
and clay divide the lives of numerous souls?' 
Know yo not that health and capacity are 
two blessings coveted by many men? Bm 
the tiuth'hath become nianif eat to him who 
hath eyes. Ye are now' between two years : 
one year hath passed away, and come to an 
end, with its evils ; and ye have entered 
upon another year, in which, ii it please 
God, mankind shall be relieved. Is any of 
you determining upon diligence in doing good 
in the year to come? or repenting of his 
failings in the times that are passed? The 
happy one ia he who maketh amends for the 
time past in the time to come; and the 
miserable one is he whose days pass away 
sad he is careless of his time. This new year 
hath arrived, and the sacred month of God 
■hath come with blessing? to you. the hral 
of the months of the year, and ot the four 
saersd months, as hath been said, and the 
most worthy of preference and honow and 
revereneo. Its fast is the most excellent of 
fasts after that which is obligatory, and? the 
doing of good in it is among the most excel- 
lent of the objects of desire. Whosoever de- 
siretfa to reap advantage from it, let him last 
the ninth and tenth days, looking for aid. 
Abstain not from the fast through indolence, 
and estestnii-’g ’t a hardship ; but comply 
with it, in the best manner, and honour it with 
the best of honours, and improve your time 
by the worship of God morning and evening. 
Turn imto God with repentance, before the 
assault, of death ; He is the God who ac- 
cepteth repentance of His .servants, and par- 
doneth sins. The Apostle of God (God bless 
and save him) hath said, ‘The most excel- 
lent prayer, .after the prescribed, is the prayer 
that is said in the last third of the night; 
and the moist ^eKoellent fast, alter Ramazan, is 
that of the month of God, al-Muhs rram." 

(TAe kh ajtb, having concluded his exhorta- 
tion^ says to the conyregaimn, “ Supplicate 
God," "Me then sits dovni and prays privately ; 
and each member of the congregation at the 
same time offers vp some prfuafe petition, as 
after the ordinary prayers^ holding his hands 
before him (looking at the palms), and thm 


di a tinny them down his face. The Hafib thru 
ri,-i >. again, and recites the following) 

Ihraise be to God, abundant praise, as Tie 
hath commanded. I testify that there is no 
deity but God alone : He hath no companion : 
.'iiBrming Bi? suprem.acy, and condemning 
him who deiieth and dishelieveth ; and I tes- 
tify that our Imrd and our Prophet Muham- 
mad is His servant and His apostle, the 
lord of mankind, the intercessor, the accepted 
intercessor, on the Day of Assembling ; God 
bless him and' his family as long as the eye 
seeth .and the ear heareth, 0 people, reve- 
ronce God by doing what Ha hath com- 
manded, and abstain from that which He 
hath forbidden and prohibited The happy 
one is ho who obeyeth, and the miserable 
one is he who opposeth and sinneth. Know 
that the present world is a transitoiy abode, 
and that the world to come is a lasting 
abode. Make provision, therefore, in your 
transitory state tor yom’ laeting state, and 
prepare for your reckoning and standing 
before your Lord . for know that jo shall to- 
morrow bo placed before God, and reckoned 
with according to your deeds , and before the 
Lord of Might ye shall be present, ‘ and those 
who acted unjustly shall know with what an 
ovorthrowaltbey shall be overthrown.’ Know 
that God, whose perfection [ extol, and whose 
name be exalted, hath said and ceasetn not 
to say wisely, -and to command judiciously, 
warning you, and teaching, and honouring the 
dignity of your Prophet, extolling and mag- 
nifying him. Ycudly, God and His angels 
bless the Pi-ophet ; ‘ 0 ye who believe, bless 
him, and greet him with a salutation.’ 0 
God bless Muhammad and the family of 
Muhammad, as Thou blessedst Ibrahim 
and the family of Ibrahim among all crea- 
tures, for Thou art praiseworthy and 
glorious. G God, do Thou also be well 
pleased with the foiu- Khalifahs, the ortho- 
dox lords, of high dignity and illustrious 
honour. Abu Bakr, as-fjliddicj, and -L'mar, 
and ‘ITsman, and ‘All; and be Thou well 
pleased, 0 Uod, with the six who remained 
of the ten noble and just persons who swore 
allegiance to Iby Prophet Muluiminad i^Gud 
blos.s him and .safe him) under the tree (for 
Thou art. (ho Lord of pioty and the Lord if 
pardon) ; those persons ot excellence and 
clemency, and rectitude apd prosperity, Tal- 
hah, ajid “ZubaiT, and §a‘d, and Baud, and 
'Abdh Vila liman. ibn'Auf, and Abil “Ubaidali 
Amir ibn al-Jarrah; and with all the Oom- 
panions of the Apostle of God (God bless and 
save him); 'and be Thou well pleased, 0 
God, with the two haartyi'ed descendants, the 
two brighr moons, the ’ two lords of the 
youths of.the people of Paradise in Paradise,’ 
the two aweet-ameiliug flowers of the Pro- 
phet of this nation, Abu Muhammad ah 
Haisan and Ahfi ‘Abdi Hah al-Huham: and 
he Thou well pleased, D God, with their 
mother, the daughter , of the Apostle of God 
(God bless and save him), Paiimatu 'z-Zahra*, 
and with theii gyandmother Khadijah ah 
Knbra, and with ‘Ayishah, the mother ofiihfl 
faithful, and wit'h the rest of the pure wiveas 
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and -wiilj tho gfiaeration wticli succeeded 
the Companiou^i, ami with tliH generation 
which 'sueceinled that, -with beneficence to 
the Dav of Judgment. 0 God. parJiai the 
believing mea and the believing women, 
and the Masliiu men and the Stu.slim 
women, tho.se who are living, and the dead : 
foi Thou art a hearer iitoir, an answerei of 
prayei-,, O Lord, of the beings of the vihole 
world. 0 God. aid lahlni, and strengthen its 
pillars, and make infidelity to tiemhlo, and 
de.strov its might, by the preservation of Thy 
.servant, and the son of Thy servant, the 
Buhmis&ht; Lo the Slight of Thy Majesty 
and Glory, whom God hath aided, by the 
care of the Adored King, our ma.stei the 
Multan, son of the , Sultan, the Sultan Mah- 
mud Khan ; may frud fiBsist him, and prolong 
fhifi reign], O God, as.sist him, and aseiat 
Ins armies, 0 Thou Lord of the lehgion, and 
(he svoidd present, and the world to coiac. 0 
Loidf of the being.s of the wholo world. 

“ 0 God, assist the forcc.s of the Musliui.s, 
and the armies of the Unitarians. O (fed, 
frustrate the infidels and polytheist.s, thine 
enemies. tJie enemies of tho zeligion. O God, 
invert their banners, and nun theh habitations, 
and give "thera and their wealth a.s booty to 
the Mualime. 0 God, unloose the captiv'ity 
of the captives, and annul the aebta of the 
debtors ; and make fhis town to he safe and 
seoui’c, and blessed with wealth and pienty, 
and all the towns of the Muslime, 0 Lord 
af the beings of tho whole world And 
dectee safety and health to us and to all 
travellers, and pilgrims, and warriors, and 
wanderers, upon Thy earth, and upon Thj' 
sea, such as aie Mu.slims, 0 Lord of the 
being's of the whole world. 

“ ‘ 0 Lord, we have acted mijuntly tow lids 
oiir own souls, and if Thou do not forgive 
ns and be merciful unto us, we shall sui-ely 
be of those who perish.’ I bog of God, the 
Great, that Ho may forgive me and you, and 
all the people of Muhammad, the servant.s of 
God. 'Verily God commandeth justice, and 
(he doing of good, and giving w'hat is duo to 
kindred ; and forbiddeth wickedness, and 
iniquity, and oppression : He admoui.shoth 
you that ye may reflect. Remember God ; 
He will remember you . and thank Him ; He 
will increase to you your blessings. Praise 
he to God^ the Lord of the beings of the whole 
world ! ” 

The khutbah being ended, the ^atib then 
'de.scend3 from tlie pulpit, and, if he officiate 
as Imam, takes his position and leads the 
people in a two-rak‘ah prayer. The kb.atib. 
however, does not always officiate as Imam, 
The Prophet is related to have said that the 
length of a man’s prayers and the shoi-tness 
of Ids sermon, are signs of a man’s common 
sense. 

According to the best authorities, tho name 
of the reigning Ehaiifah ought to he recited 
in the kh utbah. and the fact that it is not so 
recited in independent Muhammadan king- 
doms, but the name of the Sultan or Amir 
18 substituted for the Khalifah. has its sig- 
nificance, for it is a question whether the 
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j Sultan of Tuikey, has any real claim to the 
I ipiritiial headship of Islam. [ichalipah.] 
1 fu India the name of the king is omitted 

I and the c-vpiession '’Ruler of the Age” is 

, UifCl. 

In ludi.i, the reeit.al of the khutbah serves 
' lu remind eveiy Muhammadan ' priest, at 
j least once a week, (hii ho is in a Ddm 'I- 
' llarb, a land of euinitv.’* Still the fact 

^ that he can re'''ite Ins khurbah at all m a 

j country not under Mushru rule, mast ahso 
j assure him that hr is in a Dam 'l-Anidn, ot 
I *' land of protection.” 

I KHUTBATU ’L-WAQFAH 
1 ), The aerinoa of btaading.” 

I The sermon oi oi.ition recited on Mount 
j ‘Arafilt at the fuid-daj prayer on the ninth. 
I d.ay of the pilgrinug'-''. (Burton’s P»b/. zinwc, 
' vol. ii. p. 21fi.) [itUi rj3AH.J 

j KHUZA'AH Lit. “ Areitt- 

i nant.'* A pint of tho Banii 1-Azd who were 
I loft behind v, hon the tribe rragrated, and who 
' settled down permanently near Makkah. 

' They were from tho first friendly to Muham- 
I mad, and made a treaty with him soou after 
that of al-Hudaibiyah. T’auy were an iin- 
I ports, nt poifei'^n of tho army which marched 
I to Makkah wiLn the Prophet 

KHTJZ AIMAH . An Arabian 

I tribe were evprlLd by the Yaman tribes and 
afterwards settled in the Hijaz, where they 
bore a prominout part in oppo.sing the army 
of Muhammad. 

imnZAIMAH FBJSr SABIT 
I '-=''1^' chij- A Compatiion of some 

I renown. He wa® jiresent at the battle of 
Badf. Me w.is killed at the same time a.s 
the Khalifah 'Ali, a.h. ;>7 

KHWAJAH Porsiau. A 

rich or respectable m.tn ; a gentleman An 
opulent merchant. 

KIBR “Pride; bangbti- 

noas.” With regard to mortal man, it ia con- 
.siderad a vico, but with regard to the In- 
finite God. it is held to be one of His aitri- 
bute.s. AL-Kafnr^ ‘''the Great One.” 

ax-KI MIA'A’ ) . “• Alcliemy 

The word is supposed to be derived from the 
Greek ;(u/ros. wdiich hignifie.s -juice,” and to 
be pi'ipetiy confined to the study of extracts 
and essonee.s of plants. It is now, however, 
applied more especially to a pretended 
science, which had for its object the tram- 
minalion of the baser materiais into gold or 
silver, or the discovery of a panacea or 
’umvorsa] remedy for disea-ses. - Although 
this so-called science has now fallen into de- 
served contempil, it was held In high repute, 
and much cultivated from the i3th to the 
I7th century, especially amongst the Sara- 
cens. The first Muslim of reputation who 
is said to have given his attention to the sub- 
ject, was Khahd, a son of tho Khalifah 
Yaafd (a.d. fibSj, aiid the first who wrote on 
the subject was Jabir ibn Abban aa-Sufi. who 
was a disciple of Khalid. 
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Hajl Kh alfah, the celebrated author of 
the Kaskfu ’z-Ztimin, says “ the -woi-d 
Kiwiyah comes from the Hebrew, hltn 
■md yah and means ‘from God.’ There is 
some' discussion regarding this science. Many 
people do not believe in its existence, amongst 
others the celebrated philosopher Shai kh 
‘All ibn SInA, who wrote against it in his 
'book, the Kitdhu ’nh-Shafa’ : also Ya'qub al- 
Kind), and many others. But, on the other 
hand, many learned men have believed in its 
existence; for example, Imam Fakhru ’d-din 
ar-Bazi, and Shaikh Najmu ’d-din al-Bagh- 
dadi." (Kashfu 'z-Znnun, in loco.) ' 

Ahlu Klniiya', is a term used not only for 
an alohymist, but for a deceiver, and also a 
lover. 

Al-Kimiyau 'l-Alchar, the philosopherls 
stone, or some celebrated tincture. 

Klmiydn 'l-Ma'-dni, the chemistry of mean- 
ing.s, that is, the study of truth. 

II. — Amongst the Sufi mystic.s, the term 
(il-Kmiyff is used for being satisfied with the 
things in possession, and not yearning after 
things which we do not possess. Khniya'u 'l- 
‘Awdm, the alchymistry of the ordinary 
people, is the exchange of spiritual things for 
the things which perish. KimiyS u ’[-‘■J^awass , 
the alchjTcnistry of special people, is the 
emptying of the heart of everything except 
God. Kimiyd'u ’s-Sa‘ddah, the alchymistry of 
felicity, is the purification of one’s heart 
from all things that are evil by the attain- 
ment of special graces. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s 
Diet, of §ufi Terms.) 

KIlSrANAH (1) The name 

of the ancestor and founder of the Arabian 
tribe, the Band Kinanah, the father of an- 
Nazr, the grandfather of Fihr, who was sur- 
named Quraish. [quraish.] 

(2) The name o| the Jewish chief of Khai- 
bar who defended the fortress of Qamus 
against Muhammad. He was slain bj order 
of the Prophet, who afterwards took Kina- 
nah's bride, §afiyah, to his home and married 
her. [SAFITAH.] 

KINAYAH (4^). “ A metaphor.” 

A w'ord used in the science of exegesis, e.g. 

“ Thou art sepai-ated,” by which may be meant, 
“ Thou art divorced,” which is called Taldqu 
’l-Kindyah, or a divorce in metaphor. 

KINDAH (l^). A tribe of al-Ya- 

manj and the descendants of Himyar. They 
are admitted to be one of the noblest of the 
Arab tribes. One of the remarkable descen- 
dants of this, tribe was al-Bdndi the philoso- 
pher. [sacKoi.] • 

AI.-EENDI the philoso- 

pher. Ahii Yusuf Ya'qub ibn Ishaq ibn a?- 
gabhaiji al-Kindi, who flourished at the court 
of the Khalifah Ma’mum, a.I). 833, and who-f 
translated numerous classical and philoso- 
phical works for the Ahbaside Government. 
De Slane says his father Ish.aq was Amu- of 
al-Kufah, and his great grandfather was one 
of the Prophet’s Companions. It was at one 


time supposed he was a Jew or a convert to 
the J ewdsh religion, while others tried to iden- 
tify him with the author of an Apology for 
Christianity, entitled Risulatu ^Abdi 
Masih ibn Ishaq al- Kindi, in which the 
writer explains to a Muslim friend his reasons 
for holding the Christian faith, in preference 
to Islam, whose acceptance the latter had 
pressed upon him. But it has been proved 
that al-Kindi, the philosopher, and al-Eindi, 
the author of the said treatise, are two dis- 
tinct persons, although both living at the court 
of al-Ma’mun and belonging to the same tribe. 

Dr. J. M. Arnold, in his Islam and Chris- 
tianity, p. 372, says the Risdlah, or treatise 
of al-Kindi, is quoted as a genuine produc- 
tion by the celebrated historian, Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad al-BIruni (died a.h. 430), in one 
of his works in confirmation of his statement 
that there were human sacrifices offered up 
in Arabia prior to the time of Muhammad. 

The Apology of al-Kindi has been rendered 
into English by Sir William Muir, from an 
edition in Arabic pubhshed by the Turkish 
Missions Aid Society. 

ETN'DEED. [inhebitance, mae- 

RIAGE.] 

KING. The term used in the 
Qur’an for a king is generally malik (‘■2^), 
Heb. when the Israelites “ said to a 

prophet of theirs, ‘ Raise up for us a king.’ ” 
(Surah ii. 246.) 

(1) The word malik is now merely used in 
Arabia and in Central Asia for a petty chief. 

(2) Sultan occurs in the Qur’an for “ autho- 
rity,*’ or " power,” and not for a king. Surah 
Ixix. 29, “My authority has perished from 
me.” But it is now the title assumed by the 
Emperor of Turkey. 

(3) Padshah and Shah are Persian words, 
the, ruler of Persia having assumed the title 
of Shah or King. Th6 word Padshah is de- 
rived from pad, “ a throne,” and shdk, '< a lord 
or possessor,”’ i.e. “the lord of the thi-one.” 
In Hindustani it is Bddshah. 

(4) Wall, is a title assumed by Muham- 
madan rulers, the title being held by the 
Barakzai rulers of Afghanistan in “all legal 
documents. The word simply moans a pos- 
sessor, or one in authority. 

(OJArnw' has a similar meaning to W&li, 
and is a title which is assumed by Muslim 
rulers, as the Amirs of Bukharah and of 
KabuL It is derived from ^amr, “ to rule.” 

(6) Saiyid, “ a lord,” 18 a title given to the 
descendants of Muhammad, and is a regal 
title assumed by the ruler of Zanzibaa’, 

(7) Imam, “ a leader,” is the legal title of the 
head of the Muslims, and it is that given to 
the successors of Muhammad, who are so 
called in the Traditions and in Muhammadan 
works of law. {_imam.J 

(8) ^ali/ah, “a vicegerent.” Khalifah, 
or Oaliph, is used for the same regal perso- 
nage as Imam, [khaesfah. rulees.] 

KIRAMAH (^\jS ), The miracles 

of any saint other than, a Prophet', as dis- 
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tinguished from mu‘Jizcih, ■wMch ia always 
us^d for the miracles of an apostle or prophet. 
[sosacles.] 

KIEAMIYAH (^^/). A sect of 

Muslims founded by Muhammad ibn Karim, 
and called also the Mujasaiyah, or Corpo- 
realiats, because they admitted not only a 
resemblance between God and created beings, 
but declared him to be corporeal in substance. 

“ The more sober among them, indeed, 
when they applied the word body to God, 
would he understood to_ mean that He is a 
self-snhsisting being, which with them is the 
definition of body; but yet some of them 
affirmed him to be finite, and circumscribed 
either on all sides, or on some only (as be- 
neath, for example), according to different 
opinions ; and others allowed that He might 
be felt by the hand, and seen by the eye. 
Nay, one David al-Jawdri went so far as to 
say that Ilis deity was body composed of 
flesh and blood, and that He had members, 
as hands, feet, a head, a tongue, eyes, and 
ears ; hut that he was a hpdy, however, not 
like other bodies, neither was he like to any 
created being. He is also said, further, to have 
affirmed that from the crown of the head to 
the breast he was hollow, and from the breast 
downward solid, and that He had black 
curled hair. These most blasphemous apd 
monstrous notions were the consequence of 
the literal acceptation of those passages in 
the Koran (Surahs xl. 10 ; xx. 4 ; ii. 109), 
which figuratively attribute corporeal actions 
to God, and of the words of Muhammad, 
when he said that God created man in His 
own image, and that he himself had felt the 
fingers of God, Avhich He laid on his back, to 
he cold ; besides which, this sect are charged 
with fathering on their Prophet a great 
number of spurious and forged traditions to 
support their opinion, the greater part whereof 
they borrowed from the Jews, who are ac- 
cused as naturally prone to assimilate God to 
men, so that they describe Him as weeping for 
Noah’s flood till His eyes were sore.” (Sale.) 

EIEAMUK KATIBU-JSr 

Jjit. “ Illustrious writers.” 
The two recording angels who are said to be 
with every man, one on the right hand to 
record his good deeds, and one on Itis left to 
record the evil deeds. They are mentioned in 
the Qur’an, Suratu ’l-Infitar (Ixxxii.) : “ Yet 
truly there are guardians over yon, illustrious 
recorders (kir&mm katibm) cognizant of your 
actions.” 

It is related that the Prophet enjoined his 
people not to spit in front, or on the light, 
but op the left, as on that side stands the 
recording angel of evil. (Miskkai, book iv. 
eh. viii. pt. 1.) 

As these angels are supposed to be changed 
every day, they are called the im^aqqihat, or 
those who succeed each other. 

KI8RA pL Ahasirah. The 

Ohosroes, or Cyrus, a name given to almost 
every king of Persia of the Sassanian dynasty 
(like Ciesar among the Romans and Pharaoh 
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among the Egyptians). The kings of Persia, 
prior to Islam, according to Arab historians, 
composed four dynasties, namel 5 ^ the Pesh- 
dadians, the chronology of which is unknown ; 
the Kayanians, which ended me. 331, when 
Persia was conquered by Alexander the 
Great ; the Ashkanians, which terminated 
A. 1 ). 202; and the Sassanians, the last of 
whom was overcome by the Arabs, a.b. 636. 

Prom the Qur’an, Shrah xxx. 1, it appears 
that after the taking of Jerusalem by Chos- 
roes, the sympathies of Muhammad were all 
enlisted on the side of the Cmsar, and he fore- 
tells his ultimate victory over the king of 
Persia : — 

“The Greeks have been conquered in the 
neighbouring coast, hut in a few years after 
their defeat they shall again he victorious.” 

In the sixth jear of the Hijrah, Muham- 
mad sent a despatch to Choaroes, inviting 
him to Islam. Sir William Muir says (Life 
of Mahomet, new ed. p. 384) : — 

“ The despatch for the King . of Persia 
reached the Court probably some months 
after the accession of Siroes. It was deli- 
vered to the Monarch, who, on hearing the 
contents, tore it in pieces. When this was 
reported to Mahomet, he prayed and said ; 
“•Even thus, 0 Lord I rend Thou his king- 
dom from him.’ Connected with the court of 
Persia, but, of date somewhat earlier than the 
despatch sent to it, is a I'emarkable incident, 
which was followed by results of considerable 
importance. 

“A few months before Ms overthrow, the 
Chosroes, receiving strange reports of the pro- 
phetical claims of Mahomet, and of the de- 
predations committed on the Syrian border by 
his marauding hands, sent cider to Bfi-dziln, 
the Persian Governor of Yemen, to despatch 
two trusty men to -Medina, and procure for 
him certain information regarding the Pre- 
tender. Badzan obeyed, and with 'the mes- 
sengers sent a courteous despatch to Maho- 
met. By the time they arrived at Medina, 
tidings had reached the Prophet of -the depo- 
sition and death of Ohosroes. When the 
, despatch, therefore, was read before him, he 
smiled at its contents, and summoned the am- 
bassadors to embrace Islam. He then ap- 
prised them of the murder of the Choiiroes 
and the accession of hie son. ^ Go,’ said he, 
‘ inform your master of this, and require Mm 
to tender Ms submission to the Prophet of 
the Lord.’ The glory of Persia had now de- 
parted. She had long ago relaxed bar grasp 
upon Arabia ; and the Governor of Yemen wa.s 
free to choose a protectorate more congenial 
to his people. Badzkn, therefore, gladly re- 
cognised the rising fortunes of Islam, and sig- 
nified his adhesion to the Prophet. From the 
distance of tMs province, its allegiance was 
at the first little more than nominal; but 
the accession served as a point for further 
action, and meanwhile added new prestige tu 
the Prophet’s name.” 

KISWAH Lit « A robe.” 

The covering of the Ka'abah, or cube-like 
building, at Makkaii. [ka‘ba.h.] 



KISW-AH 


Kl'l’MAN 
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When Captain Burton visited Malikah in 
1858, he found it to be a coarse tissue of 
mixed silk and cotton, and of eight pieces, 
two tor each face of the building, the seams 
being concealed by the broad gilt band called 
the hizam. It is lined with white calico, and 
has cotton ropes to seonre the covsiing to 
metal nngs at the basenienl. But on the 
occasion of Captain Burton’s visit, the kis- 
wah was tucked up by ropes from the roof. 
The whole is of a brilliant black, with the gold 
hand running round it'. 

The hurqa', or veil, is a curtain hung before 
the door of the Ka'hah, also of bl.nck bro- 
cade, embroidered with inscriptions, in letters 
of gold, of werses from the Qur’an, and lined 
with green silk. 

According to Burton, the inscription on the 
gold band of the kiswahis the ninetieth verso 
of the third. Surah, of the Qur’an ; Verily, 
the first House founded for mankind was 
surely that at Bakkah, for a blessing and 
a guidance to the worlds.” The whole of the 
kiswah is covered with seven Surahs of the 
Qur’an, namely, xvinth, XTXth, irxrd, ixth, 
xxth, xxxixth, and nj^rath {/.e. al-Kahf, 
Maryam, Ala 'Imran, at-Taiibah. Tii Ha, Ya 
Sin,' and al-Mulk). The cbai after is the 
ancient Kufic, and legible from a considerable 
distance. 

Mr. Lane says that the kisnah is made of 
a mixture of silk and cotton, because the 
Prophet expressly forbade silk as an article 
of dress. 

The kiswah and burqa* are now manu- 
factured at Cairo, at a nianufactory called 
the Khuronflsh, and is made by a family 
who possess the hereditary right, and who 
are called the Baitn ’sSa‘d. When they are 
completed, they are taken to the mosque 
known as the Saltiln Hasan, and there kept 
until they are sent oft' with a caravan of pil- 
grims to Makkah. Tliis usually takes place 
a few days after the ‘Idu ’1-Fitr, generally 
about the 6th day of the month of Rhawwal, 
and two or three weeks before the departure 
of the regal canopy or Mahmal. [mahmal.] 
The procession of the kiswah is similar to 
that of the Mahmal, and therefore requires 
no separate description. 

According to Muslim hi.storians, the Ka‘bah 
was first dressed with a kiswah or robe by a 
Himyaxite chief, named Tuhbabi ’l-Arqan. 
From the time of Qiisaiy it ivas veiled by 
subscriptions collected from Pagan Arabs, 
until Abu Rabiyah ibn al-litughlrah ibn 
‘Abdi ’llah provided the coveiing, whereby 
he obtained the title of al-'^Adl. the ,Tust.” 
When Muhammad obtained possession, he 
ordered it to be covered with fine Yarngni 
cloth, and ordered the expense to be defrayed 
from the public treasury. The Khalifah 
'Umar chose Egyptian linen, and ordered the 
robe to he renewed every year. Khalifah 
‘Usman, being a man of eminent piety ordered 
it to be clothed twice a year. For the winter 
it had. a robe of brocade silk, and in the 
summer a .suit of fine linen. Mu'awiyah, the 
Umaiyah Khalifah. was the first to establish 
the pre.sent kisw'ah of silk and linen tissue. 


but being reminded of the Propiiet’a well- 
known dislike to silken robes he changed it 
ag^ain to the more orthodox covering of Ya- 
mani cloth. The ^alifah Ma’mun (a.d. 813) 
ordered the dress to be changed three times 
a year, the fine Yam<lm cloth on the 1st of 
Rajab, white brocade on the let of Shuwwal 
for the pilgrimage two months later, and 
rich red brocad-o on the 10th of Mnharram, 
The Khalifah al-Mutawakkil (a.t>. 847) sent 
a new robe every two months. During the 
Abb.aside dynasty, the investing of the Ka‘- 
bah with the kiswah was regarded as a sign 
of sovereignty over the holy places. The 
later Khalifahs of Baghdad are said to have 
sent a kiswah of green and gold. The Fati- 
mide Kh alifahs made the kiswah at Cairo of 
black brocade of mixed silk and cotton ; and 
when Sultan Salim assumed tho power of the 
KhalTfate fA.i>. 1512), the kiswah still con- 
tinued to be supplied from Cairo, as is now 
tho cane under the Ottcniau rule. 

(Burckbardfs Auihia, Lane’s BijijpUans, 
Ali Bey’s Pilgrimage, Bui-ton’a Mecca and 
Medina.') [ka'kah, mvs.tidu ’r.-H vuam,] 

al-KITAB “ The Book.” 

A term used for ihe Qiir'aii, and extended to 
all inspired books of the .Tews and Christians, 
who are called Ahlu 'l-Kitdh, or believers in 
the book. 

KITABi ). A term used for 
one of the ..4 Afw ’/-/Citdi, ‘'the people of the 
Book,” or those in possession of the inspired 
word of God, as Jetts oi Christians. 

KriABlYAH {IcM). Beni, of 

Kitdhi. A female of the Ahlu 'l-Kitdh, or 
those who possess an in.spired book, Jews 
or Ohri8tian.s. 

KITABTJ ’L-A‘MAL ( 

[SAniPATU ’n-A‘MAI..] 

al-KITABTJ ’L-HUKMt 

a letter traaismisbible from 

one Quzi to another when the defendant in a 
suit resides at a fli,otance. Ruch letter must 
be a transcript of real evidence. 

al-KITABU ’L-MUBIIS 

Lit. “The ManifeBt or clear 

book." The tcrai is used in the Qur’an 
both for the Tablet of Decrees (TmuKu H- 
Mah/uz, and for the Qur’an itself. 

Surah vi. 59 : Yo leaf falleth but He 
knowpth it ; neither is there a grain in the 
darkness of the e.n'lb, not a green thirv or 
sere, but it is noted in th* mr book.” 

Siuah iv. 18: “KTow' luith a light and a 
dear ‘/oak come to you from God.” 

KITMlA “Ooucealing; 

keeping seeret.’' The injunction of >the 
Qai'’an is ; “ Mick not the truth while ye 
know it”; and yet the art of concealing 
profane religious heliefa has been a special 
charstci eristic of the Eastern mystics. 



KNEELING 


KUPB 


kneeling. Th6 attitude of 
kneeling amongst Muhammadans consists of 
placing the two knees on the ground and sitting 
on the feet behincl. Kneeling as practised by 
Christians in the present day, does not exist 
amongst Muslims as an attidude of worship. 

The word jasi, which occurs in the Qur’an, 
Surah xlv 27 : “ And thou shalt see each 
nation kneeling ( jasigataii), each nation sum- 
moned to the book,” expresses an attitude of 
fear and not of worship. 

KNOWLEDGE, [‘iam.] 

KORAH. Arabic Qarun (cjjyU). 
Heb. nip* TLe son of Yashar 

(Izhar), son of Qabis (Kohath), son of Lawi 
(Levi). The leader of the rebellion against 
Moses. Num. xvi. 1 ; Jude 11 (where he is 
coupled with Gain and Balaam). He is men- 
tioned three times in the Qur an. 

Surah xl. 24, 25 : “ Moreover we had sent 
Moses of old, with our signs and with clear 
authority, to Pharaoh, and Haman, and 
Korah ; and they said, ‘ Sorcerer, impostor.’ ” 

Surah xxix. 38 : “ And Korah and Pharaoh 
and Haman. With proofs of his mission did 
Moses come to them, and they behaved 
proudly on the earth ; but us they could not 
outstrip ; for every one of them did we seize 
in his sin. Against some of them did we send 
a stone-charged wind ; some of them did the 
terrible cry of Gabriel surprise ; for some of 
them we cleaved the earth ; and some of 
them we drowned.” 

Sfirah XX viii. 76-82 : “Now Korah was of 
the people of Mos’es: but he behaved 
haughtily toward them; for we had given 
him such treasure that its keys would have 
bui’dened a company of men of strength. 
When bis people said to him, ‘ Exult not, for 
God loveth not those who exult ; but seek by 
means of what God hath given thee, to attain 
the future Mansion ; and neglect not thy pai-t 
in this world, bat be bounteous to others as 
God hath been bounteous to thee, and seek 
not to commit excesses on the earth ; for God 
loyeth not those who commit excesses ; ’ he 
said, ‘ It hath been given me only on account 
of the knowledge that is in me.’ Hid he not 
know that God had destroyed before him 
generations that were mightier than he in 
strength and had atnatsed more abimdant 
wealth ? But the wicked shal\ not be asked 
of their crimes. And Korah went forth to 
his people in his pomp. Those who were 
greedy for this present life said, ‘ Oh that we 
had the like of that which hath been be- 
stowed on Korah ! Truly he is possessed of 
great good fortune.’ But thby to whom 
knowledge had been given said, ‘Woe to 
you”! the reward of God is bettor for him 
who believeth and worketh righteousness, 
and none shall win it but those who have 
patiently endured.’ And we clave the earth for 
him and for his palace, and he had no forces, 
in the place of God, to help him, nor was he 
among those who are succoured:. And in the 
morning those who the day before had coveted 
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his lot said, ‘Aha! God enlaigeth supplies 
to whom He pleaseth of His sorvant.s, or is 
sparing. Had not God been gracious to us. 
He bad caused it to cleave for us. Aha ! the 
ungrateful can never prosper.” 

Al-Baizawi says Korab brought a false 
aocusation of immorality against Moses, and 
Moses complained to God, and God directed 
him to command the earth what he pleased, 
and it should obey him ; whereupon he said, 
“ Dearth, swallow them up”; and imme- 
diately the earth opened under Korah and his 
confederates, and swallowed them up, with 
his palace and all his riches. — There is a tra- 
dition that as Korah sank gradually into the 
ground, first to his knees, then to his waist, 
then to his neck, he cried out four several 
times, “0 Moses, have mercy on mo!” but 
that ^Moses continued to say, “0 eaitli, 
swallow them up ! ” till at last he wholly dis- 
appeared : upon which God said to Moso.s, 
“ Thou hadst no mercy on Korah, though he 
asked pardon of thee four times ; but I would 
have had compassion on him if he had asked 
pardon of Me but once.” 

He is represented by Jalalu ’d-din as the 
most beautiful of the Israelites of his time. 
His opulence and avarice have become a 
proverb for those who amass wealth without 
giving away in alms and chanty. 

In the Talmud it is said that “ Joseph con- 
cealed three tieasures in Egypt, one of which 
became known to Korah .... the keys of 
Korah’s treasure chambers were a bui’den 
for 300 white mules.” Midr. Jalkut on Eccl. 
r. 12 : “ Riches kept for the owners thereof 
to their hurl,” — which may have furnished 
Muhammad with the nucleus of this story. 
Compare also Tract. Psachim, fol. 119a. 

al-KUEAH a city on 

the west bank of the river Euphrates, about 
four days march from Baghdad, but which 
has now entirely disappeared. 

The city of al-Kvifah was founded soon 
after the Arabs conquered Persia, a.b. 630, 
and in the reign of the Khalifah ‘Dmar. It 
■was built opposite the ancient town of Ma- 
daiu, on the other side of the river. The 
first Abbaside Kh alifah, Abu ’l-‘ Abbas, .i.D. 
750. made it his capital, and it was then a 
flourishing city, but when the Kh alifah al- 
Man§'ur built Baghdad, al-Knfah decreased 
in importance, and gradually fell into decay. 
It was much famed for its learned men, and 
especially for its giammarians. Two sects 
of rival grammarians were named respectively 
from al-Basrah and al-Kufah, and the more 
ancient characters of Arabic writing are 
called Kufi or Kuflc, after this seat of learn- 
ing. The Kuflc- Arabic letters resemble the 
Syiiac, being square and heavy. The 
ancient copies of the Qur’an are written in 
Kuflc. 

KUEE IjU. “Tliat wMcb 

coveys the truth.” Infidelity;^ blasphemy. 
Hisbelie-ving in the Qur’im or in any of the 
■tenets of the Muslim religion. [KAfte.] 
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EULlH The Persian for a 

cap, ov cowl, especially oru by Muhammadan, 
faqirs or darweshes. The iaqirs genoially 


call it their ra) oi’ crown, and it is one 
o£ the drAinguishnig marks of then- 
order . 



KOLAHS. (E. Oompbell.) 


KULSUM (ry^). Kulshm ibn 

Hadam, the name of a hospitable hut blind 
chief, with whom Mnhammad stayed at Quba’ 
upon his arrival in that place after his flight 
from Makkah. It was wmilst ho was staying 
with Kulsum that Muhammad built his first 
mosque at Qaba’. Kulaiim died soon after- 
wards. 


KURZ IBIT JAB [R (y?W (:>? j/ )• A 

t^>urai.sh chief tain who cormnitted a raid near 
al-Madiiiah, and eaxiied off some of the flocks 
and herds of the Muslim'-. Ue was afterwards 
converted to [blarn, and fell under Khdlid at 
the taking of Makkah. 

KOSUP [eclipse op the 

StiK.] 


L. 


LAABRlTAH A sect of 

heretics who say it is impossible for mortal 
man to be certain of any fact, even of man’s 
own identity. 

LABBAIEA [talbiya.h.'] 

LABID (^). The son of EabTah 
ibn Jadar al-'Amrri, a celebrated poet in the 
time of Muhammad who embraced Islam, and 
■who is said to have died at al-Kixfah at the 
advanced age of 157 years. The Prophet i.s 
related to have said, ‘'The truest words ever 
uttered by a poet are those of Iiabid, — 

‘ Know that everything is vanity' but God.’ ” 
(Mi&kkSt, book xxxii. ch. x. pi. 1.) 
[POETBV.] 

LAHD (hjJ). The hollow mado i 

in a grave on the Qiblah side, in. which the j 
corpse is placed. It is made the same length ■ 
as thb grave, and is as high as would allow 
a person to sit up in it. 

LlHi^T Lit “Extinc- 

tion ” or “ absorption.” (1) The last stage of 
the mystic Journey. (2) Divinity. (3) Life 
penetrating »11 things. [snsrnsM.] 

LAHYAN A branch of 

the Huzail tribe, which inhabited, in the days 
of Muhammad, as they still do, the vicinity 
of Makkah. Muhammad formed an expedi- 
tion against them, .i.H. 6, on account of their 
treacherous attack on a small party of Mus- 
lims at RaJT, 


LAILATU ’L - BAR A ’AH (5U 
[bhac-i-baea’ah:.] 

al-LAILATH ’L-MIJBARAEAH 
Lit “The Blessc4 
Night.” [LAinATU ’n-OADR.] 

LAILATU ’L-QxlDR ^). 

“ The night of power.” A mysterious night, 
in the naonth of RaruaKtin, the precise (late of 
which is said to have been known only to the 
Prophet and .% few of the Oompanions. The 
following is the allusion to it in the Qur’an. 
Sfiratu ’1-Qadr (xcvii ) : — 

Yeiily we have caused it (the Qur’an) to 
descend on the Lailatu ’l-Qudr. 

“ Who shall teach thee what the Lailatu ’1- 
Qadr is ? 

“ The Lailatu ’l-Qadr excelleth a thousand 
months : 

“ Therein descend the angeid, and the 
spirit by permission 

“ Of their Lord in every matter ; 

" And all is peace until the breaking of the 
dawn.” 

This night must not be confounded, as it 
often is, -with the Bhab-i-Bara’ah, which is 
generally called Shab-i-Qadr. or the night of 
power, but which occiir.s on the 15th of 
Sha'ban. [shab-i-baka’ah.] 

The excellences of the Lailatu ’l-Qadr are 
. said to b& innumerable, and it is believed that 
j during its solemn hours the whole animal 



LAPWING 


LATLATU ’E“EAGHA’iH 

anil vGgetablt? oreatioii bow do<,ai in humble 
adoraticm lo the Almighty. , 

L AIL AT O' ’E-EACiHA’IB (SLJ I 
Tlie ‘'night of supereroga.> 

tory aeTotiona,” A festival obsurved on the 
first Friday in the month Rujab, by cer- 
tain mystic Ifaclsra -who affirm that it was 
established by the Pr-ophet; but h is gene- 
rally reieoted by oithoios STa).nis. (See 
Raddu vol. i, p. 717.) 

LAIS Ad AraLic tribe de- 

scended from Kinanati. Al-BaiKawI oays 
they thought it tmla-wful for a man to eat 
alone, and -were the cause of the verse in 
the Qui’an, Sui-ah ssiv. 60; “Thera is no 
crime in you, -whether yc oat together or 
separately.” 

LAMBITTATIOM. [buka’.J 
LAllIAH (^^). “ Imprecation ; 

corse ; anathema.” A ivcrd used thirteen 
times in the Qur’an, e.y. Sfirah ii. 83 ; “ The 
curse of God is on the inddels.” 

LAND. Arabic arz halad 

miilJc (lAU). 

The following are some of the principal 
rules of Muslim law relating to land : — 

(1) Tithei, 07 Zahdt on la7ids . — Upon every 
thing produced fzorn the ground theie is due 

a tenth, or ‘dsAfj, (Heb. 

whether the soil he watered by the annual 
overflo-w of groat rivers, or by periodical 
rains ; escepting upon articles of wood, bam- 
boos, and grass, -which are not subject to 
tithe. Land -watered by means of buckets or 
machinery, such as Persian -^vheels, or hy 
-watering camels, are subject to only half 
tithes. {Eiddycdi, vol. p. 44._) 

(2) Congjmred la’ads become the property of 
the state. Those of idolaters remain so. 
Those belonging to Jews, Christians, or BTre 
-worshippers, are secured to the o-wners on 
payment of tribnto. Those -who afterwards 
embiace Islam recover their property, ac- 
cording to ash-Shafl‘i, hut not according to 
the Hanifah school. Upon the Muslim army 
evacuating an enemy’s co-untry, it becomes 
unlawful for the troop.s to feed their cattle 
on the land -without due payment. {Htddyah^ 
vol. ii. p. 170.) 

(3) Appmpriafion for religious uses . — ^Land 
may he so appropriated ; but if a person 
appiopriate land for such a p-urpose and it 
should afterwards be dispovered that an in- 
definite portion of it -was the property _of 
another person, the appropriation Is void -with 
respect to the remainder also. The appro- 
priation must also be of .a perpetual and not 
of a temporary nature. (Hidagah, vol. ii. 
p. 340.) 

(4) J7ie sale of land is Icmfvl In such 
sales the trees upon, the land are included in 
the sale, -whether specified or not; but neither 
the grain growing on the ground, nor the 
fruit gio-wing on the trees, are included. 
UJaJess spediied. But in the ease of the fimit 
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or corn being purchased with the land, it 
mu it be gathered or cleaiod a-'vvsy at once. 
In the sale of gT-ound, the seed sown m the 
Srouad is not included. Lend may bo rer.old 
previous to seizin or possession, by fht. first 
purchaser, according to Abu Hanifah, but 
the Imain Muhammad says it is unlaw'-M. 
V/oik and watercourses ere not included in 
tno sale of lends -unless speciSei (Mzdmtak, 
voLJi. pp._ S73, 481, 503.) 

(5) Cltiimn against land must be made by* 
nho plaintifi, defining the four ho-oiidaries ajjd 
specifying the names o£ each, possessor, and 
tile demand for the land muat be made hi ex- 
plicit terms. And if the land has been resold, 
a deoiee muat be given either for or against 
the last poasessor, according to some doctors. 
(Hiddgak, vol. iii. p. 65.) 

(6) Land ran be lent, and the borro-wer can 
build -upon it, but vfhen the lender receives 
back his land, he can compel the horro-wer to 
remove his houses and trees. Land lent for 
tillage cannot be resumed by tho lender tmtil 
ibe crops sown have been reaped.] AM 
Hanifah maintains that -when land is lent to 
another, the contract should be in these words, 
“ Yon have given me to eat of this land.” 
{Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 284-, 288.) 

(7) A gift of land -which is nnc-iiltivated 
cannot be retmeted after houses have been 
built on it or trees planted. If the donee 
sell half of the granted land, the donor in 
that case may. if he -wishes, resume tho other 
half. If a person make a gift of land to his 
relative within the prohibited degress it is not 
la-wful for him to resume it, (Hiddyah, vol. 
iii. p. 802.) 

(8) I7i<2 Ijdrak, or rental of land, is lawful^ 
but the period must be specified, otherwise 
the rent may be demanded from day to day. 
But a lease of land is not lawful unless men- 
tion is made of the article to ho raised npon 
it, and at the expii-ation of the lease tho land 
must be restored iu its original state. A 
hii-er ot land is not responsible for accidents ; 
for example, if in burning off the stubble he 
hnjipoD to hum other property, he is not 
responsible for loss incurred, (Middyak, voL 

iii. p. 814, Ac.) 

(9) The cultivation of waste and unclaimed 
lands is lawful, -when it is clone -with the 
permiasion of the ruler of the country, and 
the act of c-oltivatjon invests the cultivator 
-with a right of property in them. But if the 
land be not cultivated for three years after A 
has been allotted, it may again be claimed by 
the state. (Siddyah, vol, iv. p. 128.) 

(10) If a person he slain on lands belonging 
to anyone, and siinated near a village, and 
the proprietor of the land be not an inhabi- 
tant of the village, he is responsible for the 
mm'der. us the regulation unci protection of 
tho&e Laads rest iipoa him {Hi Jay ah, vol. 

iv. p. 447.) 

LAPIDATJON. [btohihc?.] 

L.APWIMG. Arabic 
The name in the Qur’an, Burah xxvii. 20, for 
the bird which carried the letter from King 
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Solomon to the Queen of Sheba, [solomon.] 
It is the Old Testament, 

Lev. xi. 10, Dent. xiv. 18. Greek (.Troxf/. 
The modern Hoopoe. 

The, commentators al-Jalalan and al- 
Baizawi say that Solomon, having fiiiished 
the temple of Jerusalem, went in pilgrimage 
to Makkah, whence, having stayed as long 
a.s he' pleased, he proceeded towards al- 
Yaman ; leaving Makkah in the morning, he 
arrived hy noon at San‘a’, and being ex- 
tremely delighted with the country, rested 
there. But wanting water to mahe the ablu- 
tion, ho looked among the birds for the lap- 
wing, whose business it was to find it ; for it 
is pretended she was sagacious or sharp- 
sighted to discover water undergi-ound, which 
the devils used to draw, after she had marked 
the place hy digging with her bill. They add 
that this bird was then taking a tour in the 
air, whence, seeing one of her companions 
alighting, she descended also, and having 
had a description given her by the other of 
the city of Saha’, whence she was just ar- 
rived, they both went together to taka a view 
of the place, and returned soon after Solomon 
had made the inquiry given in the Qur’an: 
“ He reviewed the birds and said, ‘ How is it 
I do not see al-Hudhud? Is ha, than, amongst 
the absent ? ’ ” 



LAQAB (s-al). A surname. Either 
a title of honour or a nickname; e.g. Al- 
Husainibn Ma,s‘ud al~Farrd, “the tanner”; 
Abu Sa‘Id Tdju H-Muluk, “the crown of 
kings ” ; Ibn Muhammad “ of the 

tribe of Taghlab.” [stames.} 

LAQiT (UjcS), ia its primitive' 
sense, signifies anything lifted from the ground, 
but in the language of the law it signifies a 
child abandoned by those to whom it pro- 
perly belongs. The person who finds the 
child is termed the multaqit, or the taker up. 
[rOUNDLING-.] 

LA.RCENT. Arabic sariqdh 
Ill the language of the law, mriqah sigmfies 
the taking away the propei-ty of another in a 
secret manner, at a time when sueh pro- 
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perty is m custody. Gustody is of two kinds : 
1st, by place, for example, a house or a shop ; 
and, 2nd, by personal guard, w'hich is by 
means of a personal watch over the property. 

If an adult of sound uriderstanding steal out 
of imdouhted custody ton dirhams, or property 
to the value of ten dirhams, the Muhammadan 
law awards the amputation of a hand, for it 
is said in the Qur’an, Surah v. 42 : “ If a man 
or woman steal, cut off their hands.” 

With regard to the amount of the vaiua 
which constitutes a theft, there is some dif- 
ference of. opinion. According to Abu Hani- 
fah, it is ten dirhams ; according to ash-Shaii'i, 
it is tho fourth of a dinar, or twelve dirhams • 
whilst Malik holds that the sum is three 
dh’hams. 

The freeman and the slave are on equal 
footing with respect to ptmishmont for theft, 
and the hand of tho slave is to be struck oil 
in the same maimer as the hand of a free 
Muslim. 

Tho theft must be established upon the testi- 
mony of two witiiosBes, but the magistrate 
must examine the witnesses as to the manner, 
time, and place of the theft. Tho thief must 
also be held in confinoment, or suspicion, until 
tho witnesses bo fully examined. 

If a party commit a theft, and each of the 
party receive ten dirhams, the hand of each i.s 
to be cut off ; but if they receive less than 
ten dirhams eu ch, they are not liable to ampu- 
tation. 

Amputation is not incuiTed by the theft of 
anything of a trifling nature, such as wood, 
bamboos, grass, fish, fowls, and garden stuff. 

Amputation is not incurred by the theft of 
such things as quickly decay and spoil, such 
as milk or fruit, nor for .stealing fruit whilst 
upon the tree, or grain which has-not been 
reaped, these not being considered as in cus- 
tody. 

The band of a thief is not struck off for 
stealing any fermented liquor, because he 
may explain his intention in taking it, by 
saying, “I took it with a view to spill it ; 
and also because some fermentpd liquors are 
not lawful property. 

'The hand is not to bo out off for stealing a 
guitar or tabor, these being of uso merely as 
idle amusements. 

Amputation is not incurred by stealing a 
Qur’an, although ash-Shafi‘i maintains that 
it is. 

There is no amputation for stealing the 
door of a mosque. Nor is the hand struck off 
for stealing a ci'uciiix or a chess board, as it 
is in the thief’s power to excuse himself by 
saying, “ I . took ihem with a view to break 
and destroy them, as things prohibited.” It 
is otherwise with a coin hearing tho impres- 
sion of an idol, by the theft of which amputa- 
tion is in'cuiTed ; because tho money is not an 
object of worship. 

The hand is not to he struck off for stealing a 
free-born infant, although there he ornaments 
upon it, because a free person is not property ; 
but amputation is incim'ed by stealing an 
infant slave, although the stealing of an adult 
slave does not incut amput ation, as such an 
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act does not come tmdei- the description ol 
theft, being an usurpation or a fraud. 

Amputation is not incm-red for stealing a 
book, because the object of the thief can only- 
bo its contents and not the property. 

The hand is not cut off for stealing a cur- 
dog-, because such an animtil is common pro- 
perty ; nor for stealing utensils made of -wood. 

There is no amputation for stealing from 
the public treasury, because everything there 
is the common property of all Muslims, and 
in which the thief, as a member of the com- 
munity has a share. And if a person steal 
from property of -which he is in part oAvner, 
amputation is not inflicted. Nor if a creditor 
steal from his debt is the hand cut off. 

. The right hand of the thief is to be cut off 
at the joint of the wrist and the stump after- 
wards cauterised, and for the second theft 
the left foot, and for any theft beyond that he 
must suffer imprisonment. 

at- LAT The name of an 

idol worshipped by the ancient Arabians, 
probably the AlHat of Herodotus. The idul 
Hat is mentioned in the Qur’an in conjunction 
witMthe t-wo other idolB, al-‘Uzzd and Manat. 
See Surah liii. 19 : “ What think ye, then, of 
al-Lat and al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the thir4 
idol besides ? ” 

In connection tvjth this verse there is ap 
interesting discussion. (See Muir, new ed. 
p. 86.) Al-Waqidi and at-Tabari both re- 
late that, on a certain day, the chief men of 
Makkah assembled in a group beside the 
lCa‘bah, discussed, as was their wont, the 
affairs of the city, when the Prophet ap- 
peared, and seating himself by them" in a 
friendly nianner, began to recite the 6Srd 
chapter of the Qur’an; arid when he had 
reached the verse “ What think ye then of 
al-Lat, and al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the thh-d 
idol besides ? ” the Devil suggested words of 
recopciliation and compromise with idolatry, 
namely, “ These are exalted 'females, and 
verily their intercession is to be hoped foi\” 
These words, however, which were received 
by the idolaters with great delight, were 
afterwards disavowed by the Prophet, for 
Gabriel i-evealed to him the true reading, 
namely, “ What think ye then of al-Lat, and 
al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third idol besides'? 
Shall ye have male progeny and God female ? 
This, then, -^ere an -unjust partitiou ! Yerily, 
these are^ riiere names which ye and your 
fathers have given them.” 

The narrative th-ps related by al-Waqidi 
and alj-Tabari is given as an explanation of 
Sfirah xxii. 51 : “ Nor 
apostle or prophet before thee into whose 
readings Satan hath not injected some wrong 
desire.” 

Ai-LATlF “The Mys- 

teaious or tho Subtle One.” One of the ninety- 
nine attributes of God. Surah -yi. 108 : “For 
He is the Subtle (al-Latlf'}, tbe Ail-informed 
(al-Khahlr). 

LATlFAH (^'/). A term used 

by §ufi mystics for "any sign or influence in 
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wmcii has such 
a mysterious effect on the heart th.'it mortal 
man eaunot express iu in language, just as a 
delicious taste in the mouth cannot he exactly 
expressed by the tongue. {Kifdbu. ’i-Ta^ririlt 
in loco.) •' ’ 


LAIJOHING. Arabic mhJc, zihl 

(a^). Heb.pm. (&en. xviii. 13 .) 

generally rondoiuned 
by Muliammadan teachers, for -Ayisliah re- 
lates that Muhammad “ never laughed a full 
SO that tho inpido of his tnouth could 
be seen; he only smiled.” {MishhCtL book 
xxii. ch. vii.) 


al-LAUHIJ ’L-MAHPU^: 

« The preserved tablet.” 

_ In the Hadis and in theological works it 
18 used to denote the tablet on Avhioh the 
decrees of God were recorded with reference 
to mankind. In the Qur’an it only occurs 
once, when it refers to tho Qni'an itself. 
Surah Ixxxv. 21, 22 : It is a glorious Qur’an 
-written on the p7rse)recl fah}p." The plural 
ahmif. occurs in Surah vii. 141), for the tables 
of the law given to Moses. 

LAW, The. The -words used by 
Muslims to express “the law,” are nsh-Sharvah 
and ash-Shur^ the'meaning 

of which is “ the way.” The compiler of the 
(^iya^ii'l-Lughah defines it as “ the ivayori'oad 
in the reljgion of Muhammad, which God has 
established for the guidance of His people, both 
for the worship of God and for the duties of 
hfe.”j- The teim ask-Shuri'ah occurs once in 
the Qur’an, Sur-ah xlv. 17: “We (God) put 
thee (Muhammad) in the right icay concern- 
ing' the affair.’’ The term ash-Shir‘ak i,s 
almost obsolete in books on Muslim theology, 
but it occurs once in the Qur’an, Surah v. 
52 : “ To every one have we given a right 
way,” 

In the Traditions and theological works, 
the word ash-Sh.ar' is generally used to ex- 
■prhaB the law of Muhammad. The Hebrew 

rnin oc®tii-s in the Qur’an as Taurat, and 

T 

is ahvays used for the law of Moses. 
[tauhat.] 

According to Muslim^ doctors, ask-Shar, or 
“ the Law,” may be divided into five sections i 
1‘tiqddat, “belief”; Iddb, “moralities”; 
^Ihdddt, “devotions”; Mu^dmaldt, “transac- 
tions and ‘ TJqubdt, “ punishments.” 

(1) ptiqdddt, embraces all that is contained 
in the six articles of the Muslim faith, namely, 
Belief in (a) Gted; (5) His angels; (c) His 
Books ; (ct) His Prophets ; (e) The Day of 
Judgment; (/) The Decrees of God. This 
section of Muslim law is termed 
‘AqSid, or, “,The Science of the Articles of 
Belief,” and includes all branches of scho- 
lastic theology. The hooks chiefly ednsulted 
on this subject in the present work are the 
Shat'hu H-Muwdqif, by Saiyid Sharif-al-Jur- 
jani, and the Sharhu d-‘Aqd‘id, by Mas'ud 
Sa‘du-’d-din at-Taft^ani. 

(2) Adah embraces the eonsidoration of ail 
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thono moral asoollonroa which are enjoined 
in tho Qiir an and TraditionB, aa IkhlB.^, " Bin- 
ceritj'*’: Tamt'nkLul ^ fonfidenec m Gud” ; 
Tuumzir. ‘‘humility", Ta/w^x, “resipna- 
tioii”; Qaf. 7 ii ’/-‘ylwn/. “keopinp doun onyb 
expectation V-rhimyd, ‘•renimciation 
of the world " • Nauhah, ‘‘ gWiiig pood conmel 
p,nd ad'vio*'* contculnioiifc 5 

SaHAwuJi, “liberaliLy ; ” Hubh, “ loM* to God 
und man"; Sah, ‘“pniionce": dm. (Geo 
MajmtBit ’I- Bike,, vol. h p. 422.} 

(Hj -Ilmlal., molt'd es ail act,!-, of doTotion to 
God, .such as are included in the five pillars 
of practice, (o) Recital of the Ovoed; (6) 
Pravei ; (r) ^aknt, or ‘‘legal alms’'; (d) 
S</vni, or “ f.V'.ting ; (e) The piigrmiago to 
Makkah. Tt will also ombraco such reli- 
gions acts as Jikdd, or warfare for the propa- 
g.ttion of the religion of Islam. 

(4) Mu'dmaW^ inehides such dutioa as are 
recpiired between man and man, iiiid is 
dirided mto MuHd^aimt^ “ altorcation.s ” ; 
Munulcalidi, “ uuptiala ; Aitidiidt, “ securi- 
lics.’’ ‘Under these three heads are embraced 
all the various aections of civil jurispru- 
dence such as barter, sale, agoucj, larceny, 
marriage, divorce, dower, partnership, claims, 
&C‘. 

(6) ^Uquhai, denotes tho pimishments 
instituted in tho Qur'an and Traditions, 
namuly, («) QtVci.<?, “ retaliation ; (b) Haddti 
bf^ioriqah^ punishment for theft by tho loss 
of a hand ; (c) Ifu.ddu ’v- ?/««’« punishment 
for fornication and adultery, sfconinfri for 
a married person and one hundred lashe.s for 
an unmarried person ; (c) I/uddii 'l-rjazJ, or 
punishment of eighty lashes for slander: 
lladdn 'r-riddah, or pimishment fey death 
for apostil, sy; Haddu 'Ui-shurb, or punish- 
ment With eighty lashes for wine-driuking. 

The two common divisions of Muhammadan 
iaw are 'Ihiu ’l-Kalam, or emferaeing 

all mattorB of faith ; and 'Ihm ’l-Fiqh^ whieh 
inclndes all matiers of practice .ns distin- 
guished from aJ'tidoa 01 faith. 

Mu.sliia law is also divided into two great 
distinctions otMash'fi'', “ lawful,” and Qhuini 
'l-viMhnr, unlawful,” or, as It is exproased in 
Persian, Ratoa and Ndmird. 

Thill which is lawful is gradod into five 
classes, (1) Fnrz, that which ia proved be- 
yond ah doubt to have been enjoined either in 
the Qur’an or in a tradition of undoubted 
authority, and the denial or diaohodience of 
which is positive infidelity. (2) Wajib^ 
that which is obligatory, but of which 
there is some doubt whether or not it 
was enjoined in the Qur’an or in a tradition 
of undoubted authority, (3) Svnmh, that 
■which was practised by feluhanimad; (_4) 
Mustabuhb, that which Muhammad and his 
Oompanions sometimes did and floinetimos 
omitted; (6) that -which is desirable, 

hut which imay bo omitted without feai' of pin. 

Things -which are unlawful are graded 
into three ela.gses : (1) Mufsid. that which is 
moat vicious and corrupting, a mortal sin ; 
(2) Marmit that which is distinctly forbidden ; 
(8) Muhruh^ that which is generally hold to 
be unclean. 
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These distmotiono of la-wful a,iia unla-wful 
with their varioii,? subdivisions, apply to all 
branches of AIu*.liui Ljw, -whether it relate to 
ordinary duties of life, or of devotion to God 

It will he seen how important f> idacethe 
osamph*, practices, and sayings of Muhaia- 
mad f.ccupy in the moral law of Islam, 
This branch of Mu,slim law is called as- 
yuiinak, or the custom of Muhammad, ami 
is distinguished as — 

fj) Sumiitu 'd-flz, that which Muham- 
m.ad himself did. 

(2) Htmnatv ’/-qaull, that which Muham- 
mad said should bo practised. 

(3) kiiinnafu ’i-fugrin, that which was done 
I 111 tho presence of Muhrmmaji, and which he 

appears to have sanctioned. 

It i« therefore a sorious miidake to sup- 
pose that the Qur’da contains .all that it 
e.stcemed nocesf-iary for faith and practice in 
Islam ; the esauiplo of Muhammad i.s as bind- 
ing upon the hluslim as any injunction con- 
tained in the Qur’fm itself, for neither that 
which is Fw'z nor that which is Sunnahmn 
he omitted -without .sin. 

The true origin and fountrain of all law is 
tho Qur’fm and the Ti-aditions, and no Muslim 
eehool of theology has ever rejected the Tra- 
ditions. They aio binding upon Sunni, and 
Ghi-ah, and Wnhhrdd; the only difference 
between the Raimi and Shhah being that 
they receive different collections of Traditions, 
Tho Wahhabis receive those of the Sunnis, 
and call Lhomselvos Muhaddi.^in, or tradi- 
tionists. 

In addition to the Qui-'ilu and Hadis (or 
Traditions), both Buuni and Rhi'ah Muslims 
acknowledge the concurrence of the learned, 
called the Shi‘ahs boHnving that they 

still ■po.'isos.s Mujtahids capaldo of giving ar 
infallible interpretation of the la-w ; I he 
GunniH, on tho olhei- hand, coniessing that, 
since tho days of the four great doctors (AM 
Hanifah, Malik. aah-Shfiti‘i, and Ibn Hanbai), 
7;?/ia‘ has not been possible ; whilst t.he W.ah- 
hahia accept, only tho of those who eon- 
versed with the Prophet himaolf. Tho fourth 
foundation of orthodoxy in 'both Gunni and 
Ghi ah schools is tho systoiu of interpretation 
called (liyu^, or ratiooiuatioxi. 

X. ''Jlie Sunnis ‘sdl receive the Bamccolleo- 
tiona of traditions, especially, those which are 
known as the “ six eorreut. books,” the 
Salfilin H-Bnkhdrl^ the Saipim Muskm^ the 
Smianu ’t-Tintizi, Sunanu Abi Fd’nd, Summ 
un-Nasafl, and Sumnu Ihn Majah. The 
eoropOation by the Imam Malik, -which ie 
first in order ofTlate, is also a oollectioh of 
traditions of very great authority. ,[xeaih- 
TIOHS.] 

These diffcient fleets of Sunnis do not 
differ in usid. or fundHineutals of religious 
belief, hut. in minor rules of practice, and in 
eerlam legal hiterpretations : but being of dif- 
ferent opinion'-, iind broaching in some re- 
suects separate doetrinca, four schools of 
Jui'isprudeneo have been established, known 
as Ham/% Shapt, Uanlall, and Malihl. 

Thc! differences aiaongst these four Bunni 
schools are based either upon different tradi- 
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tions or upon different interpretations of the 
same traditions, also upqn the varioua -ways 
m which the liberty of qii/d'^, or ratiocination, 
baa been exercised. Consequontly the number 
of works which have appeared on the sub- 
jects of scholastic science and jurisprudence, 
has been very great indeed. 

We are indebted to Mr. Shama Ohurun! 
Shear, the learned and able Tagore Professor 
of Law in Calcutta, for the follovfing rdsumi 
of the principal Sunni wntings on osh-SJuirK 
“ The chief works that ti-eat generally of 
the doctrines of the four principal sects of 
the Sunnis, are mentioned by Haji Khalifah 
to be the Jdmi-vl-Mazdhih 'l-Mazd- 

hib) , th e Majmaa -ill- Kh ila fiyat , the Yanub iya- 
ul-AhJcdm (^\'anabi'u'l-Ahkdni), the Uyuni, and 
the Zuhdat-id-Ahhdm. The Kanz-ud-JMkdiL 
{^Kanzu 'd-Daqa’iq), by An-Masafi, is a booh 
of great reputation, principally derived from 
the Wdfi', and containing que.s tions and de- 
cisions according to the doctrines of xlbu- 
Hanifah, Abii-Yusuf, Imam Muhammad, 
Zufar, Shafif, Mahk, and others. Many com- 
mentaries have been written on the last men- 
tioned work ; the most famous of them is the 
Bahr-wr-Rdlk (nl-Buiiru 'r-liaiq), which may, 
indeed, almost be said to have superseded its 
original, at least in India, The Bahr-ur-Rdik 
is by Zainn-ul-Aabidin Bin 'Nuiaim-ul Misri 
(Ibn Najim), a.h. 970. The Multaka-al- 
Alkdr (Multuqa 'l-Abl.idr), hy Shaikh Ibrahim 
Bin Muhammad al-Halabi, who died a.h. 956, 
is a universal code of Muhammadan law. It 
gives the differunt opinions or doctrines of 
Abu Hanifah, Malik, Shafif, and Hanbal, the 
chief Mujtahid Imams and the founders of 
the four great sects of Sunni's, and illustrates 
them by those of the principal jurisconsults 
of the school of Ahu Hamfah. It is more 
frequently referred to as an authority through- 
out Turkey, than any other treatise on jmis- 
prudence. 

“ The digests inculcating exclusively the 
doctrines of each of the said four great sects 
are, indeed, numerous, though a very few of 
them which maintain the doctrines of the 
Maiiki, or Shafif, or Hanbalf sects are used 
in India. Digests written by Malik or any 
of hia followers are scarcely found in India. 

“ Of the digests maintaining the Malikf 
doctrines, two have lately appeared in France 
(by M. 'Vineeat, 11342 ; M. Perron, 1843). 
The first work of Shafif, entitled the (Tsui 
(Usui), or fundamentals, which contains the 
principles of the Muhammadan civil and canon 
law, may be classed as a digest. The Mukh- 
tasar, the Mansur, the RasuU-id-Muaiabirah 
(ar-Rasd'ilu ’l-31u‘taba7-a/i), and the Kitdb- 
ul- Wasdik, are amongst the other works 
written by Abu IbraMm Bin Yahiya-al- 
Muzani, a distinguished disciple of Shafif, 
and a native of Egypt (a.h. 264), and are 
according to the doctrines of Shdfii. The 
works by Ibnu Hambal and Ms follovrers are 
few in number, and rare. 

"The followers of the Hanfff sect, which 
obtains rhoat commonly amongst the Muham- 
madans of India, have, like others, divided 
their law into two genei’al branches or parts, 
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respectively called the Pikah (law, rehgmus 
and seculaiy, and Paraiz (the succession to, 
and division of, inheritance}. 

‘‘The works which are on Fikah (Fiqh), and 
which are considered as iho chief authorities 
of the Hanfff sect, are the following -Abu 
Hanffah's own digest of law, entitled the 
Fikah-vl~A kbar(al- Fiqhu 'l-^ikbar). This is the 
first in^rank, and has been commented upon 
by various writers, many of -wdiom are moij- 
tioned by lliijf Khalifah. The doctrines of 
that^^’eal lawyer, however, are sometimr.s 
qualified or dDsented from bv his two 
famous pupils, Abu Yusuf and luiamJIuham- 
mad.‘ The work entitled Adah~ul-Kdzi, which 
treats of the duties of a magietiate, is known 
to have been written by Abu Yusuf. Save 
and except thi'^^^no other work appears to 
have been composed by him. He, however, 
is said to have supplied his notes to hia pupil 
Imam Muhammad, who made use of them in 
the composition of his own works. The 
works of Imam Muhammad are six in num- 
ber, five of which are, m common, entitled 
the Zdhi7--ur-Rawdydt (Zuhim 'r-Raindydt, 
conspicuous traditions or reports). They 
are: 1. The ,Tdmi-ul-Kabir (al;]dmi‘’u 'I- 
Kabir) ; 2 . Jdmi-us^Saghir (al-Jdm'-u 

Sayblr) ; 3. blabidt fi Faru-zil-HaniJiydt ; 4. 
Ziydddt Ji Fai'u-ul-HaniJiydt ; and 5. Siyar 
al-Kah'r wa SagMr. The Nawddir, the sixth 
and last of the known compositions of Imam 
Muhammad, though not so highly e.steemed 
as the others, is still greatly respected a.s an 
authority. 

“ The next authorities among the Hanafis, 
after the founder of their sect and his two 
disciples, are the Imam Zufar Bin al-Hazfl 
who was cMef judge at Basrah, where he 
died (a.h. ] 58), and Hasan Bin Ziyad, These 
lawyers are said to have been contemporaries, 
friends, and scholars of Abii-HamTah, and 
their woi-ks are quoted here as authoritie.s for 
Abu Hanffah’s doctrines, more especially 
when the two disciples are silent. The most 
celebrated of the several treatises known by 
the name of Addb-ul Kdsivt&a written by Abii 
Bakr ihmad Bin ‘Umar. ul-KAasbaf (a.h. 
2G1). An abridgement of the ilanaff doc- 
trines, called the Mukbtasar ul-Tahavi, was 
written by Abu Jaafar Ahmad Bin Muham- 
mad at^Tahavf (a,h. 331), who wrote also a 
commentary on the .Tdmi us-SagMr of .[mam 
Muliammad. 

“The Muhhiasar Ul-Kuddri, by Abd ul- 
Huaain Ahmad Bin Muhammad al-Kudurf 
(a.h. 228) is among the most esteemed of 
the works which follow the doctrines of Abu 
Hanifah. There is a wall-known commen- 
tary on the Mukhtasar (il-Kuduri, entitled 
Al-Jauhitrrai un-NayMruk, which ia some- 
times called Al-Jauharai ul-Munirah, The 
digest, entitled the Mabsut (al-Mabsut), was 
composed by Shams -ul-Aimmah Abtf Bakr 
Muhammad a-s-Sarakhsi whilst in prison 
at U'zjand. This is a work of great extent 
and authority. He was also the author 
of the most celebrated %vork entitled Al~ 
j Muhit (al-Mvhit), which is dariyed in a great 
I measure from the Mabsut, the Ziydddt, and 
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tb& Nawddir ol Imam Mubammad. Thfi 
■work entitled the MuMt, by Burhan-nd-dfn 
Mahmud Bin Ahmad, already spoken, of, is 
not so greatly estee-mod as the MuMt as- 
Samkhsi (Muhitu ’s-Sarakhsi). A compen- 
dium of Al-ICnduri’s Mukhtasar, 'which he 
entitled the Tukfut-ul-Fukahd (Tuhfutu H- 
Fuqaha^), was composed by Shaikh Ala-ud-din 
Muhammad as-Samarkandi. The work of Ala- 
ud-din was commented uppn by his pupil Abti 
Bakr Bin Masuiid. 

“ There are several Arabic works on phi- 
losophical and theological subjects which 
bear the name of Al-Bi'duyah (the guide). 
The work entitled AJ-Hiddy 'uh fi-aUFarii, or 
the guide in particular points, is a digest of 
law according to the doctrines of Abu Hanff ah 
and Mb disciples Abil Yuspf and Imdm Mu- 
hammad, The author of this work is Shaikh 
Burhan-ud-din Ah' (a.h. 593), whose. reputa- 
tion as a lawyer was beyond that of all his 
contemporaries. This Uiduyah is a "commen- 
tary on the Baddya-vl-Mubtadd, an introduc- 
tion to the study of law, written by the same 
author in a style exceedingly concise and 
close. In praise of the Hiddyak, Hfijf Khali- 
fah says, ‘ It has been declared, like the 
Kurdn, to have superseded all previous books 
on the law ; that all persons should remembei- 
the rules prescribed in it, and that it should 
he followed as a guide through life.’ The 
Hiddyah has, besides the Kifaynh, many 
other ;[eommentari6s, as a work of so great 
celebrity and authority is expected to have. 
The principal ones are the Indyah {^Inayah), 
the Nihdyahi and the Fath-id-Bafnr, 

“ The name Indyah, however, is given to 
two commentaries on the Hiddyah. Of these, 
the one composed by Shaikh Kamal-ud-dm 
Muhammad Bin Mahmud, who died a.h. 786, 
is highly esteemed and useful. Supplying by 
way of innuendoes what was- omitted or left 
to implication, also expressing what wms un- 
derstood in the Hiddyah, and explaining the 
words and expounding the 'passages of the 
original by the insertion of explanatory 
phrases, the author of the LiwywA lia.s i-endere'd 
the work such as to be considered of itself one 
of his own principal works, with citations of 
passages from the Hiddyah. 

“ The NiMyah is composed by Husam-ud- 
dm Husain Bin Ah', Who is said to have been 
a pupil of Bui’han-pd-dfn Alf. This is said to 
be the first commentary composed on the 
Hiddyah ; and it is important for having added 
the law 'of inheritance to the Hiddyah, which 
treats only of the Pikah. The commentary, 
entitled the Kifdyah, is by Imam-ud-dfn Amir 
Kdtib Bin Amir Umar, who had previously 
wiitten another explanatory gloss of the same 
work, and entitled it the Ghdyat-ul-Baydn 
The Kifdyah was finished a.H- 747, and, 
besides the author’s own observations, it gives 
concisely the substance of other commenta- 
ries. 

“ The Fath-uI-KaUr lil-Adjiz ul-FuMr, by 
Kamal-ud-dfn Muhammad as-Siwadf, com- 
monly called Ibnu Hamm&n, who died a.h, 
861, is the most comprehensive of all the 
comments on the HiddyahimA includes a col- 


lection of decisions which render it estremslv 
useful. The short commentary entitled the 
Fawdid, written by Hamfd-ud-dfn Ah' Al- 
Bu^drf, who died a.h. 667, is said to be the 
first of all the commentaries on the Hiddyah 
The Wdfi, by Abfi-ul-Barakat Abd ullah Bin 
Ahmad, commonly called Haflz-ud-dfn an- 
Nasaff, and its commentary the Aef/i^by ths 
same author, are works of authority. ' An. 
Nasafi died a.h. 710. 

“ The Vikdyah (al- Wiqayah), which was 
written in the seventh century of the Hijrah 
by Burhan ash-Shariyat Mahmiid, is an 
elementary work to enable the student to 
study and -understiind the Hiddyah. The 
Vikdyah is printed, and invariabiy studied 
with its celebrated commentary, the Shark vl 
Vihdyah, written by [Jbaidullah Bin Masuiid, 
who "died a.h. 745. The Sharh-uhVihlyai 
contains the text of the Vikdynh, with agfo.S8 
mo.st perspicuously explanatory and illustraj 
live ; so much so, that those chapters of it 
whioh treat of marriage, dower, and divorca, 
are studied in the Madra.S8ahs of India in 
profereneo to i ho Hiddyah itself. There are 
also othei- commentaries on the Vikdyah, but 
not so nsoful as the above. On the Sharh-nU 
Vikdyah, again, there iH an excellent com- 
montary, entitled the Chalpi, written by AkM 
Yusuf Bin Juni'd, who was one of the then 
eight professons at Oon.stiintinople. This work 
was commenced to he written about a.h, 
891, and completed a.h. 901 ; and the whole of 
it was prrhlished'in Oalcirtta a.h, 1245, and 
extracts therefrom have been printed. 

“ The Nikdyah (an-Niquyah), another ele- 
mentary law hook, is the work 'of the 
author of the Sharh-ul- Vikdyah. It is some- 
times called the Miikhtasar hI- V ikdyah, hmmg, 
in fact, an abridgment of that work. Three 
comment.s on the Hiknynh are much e.steomed; 
they wore written respectively by Ahu ul- 
Makarim Bin Abd-iiliali (a.h. 907), Abii Ah' 
Bin Muhammad al-Birjindi' (a.h. 935), and 
Bhams ud-di'n Muhammad al-Kliurasanf Al- 
Kohistanf (a.h. 941). The lust commentary 
is entitled the .Jdm(~nr~Ituimz {.fdmiHi V- 
Rurnus:), which is the fiilhast 'and the clearest 
of the lot, as well as one of the most useful 
law books. 

“ The Ashbah vxi an-Nasd(r (al-Ashhahm 
'n~Nazair) ‘ is also an elementai’y work of 
great reputation. Tl was composed by Zain- 
al-Aabidi'n, the author of the Bahr-ur-Rddt 
already mentioned. Hajf Ivhah'fah speaks of 
this woi'k in high terns, and onumerfttes 
several appendices to it that have been com- 
posed at dift'erent time.'!. The treatise on 
exegesis entitled tha' Nur-td-Amadr'Ji Sharah 
ul~Mandi'(Nunt 'l-Annnir fl Sharhi H-Manar), 
by Bhaikh Jdn Bin Ahif Bayyid Al-Makki 
(BhatWi Jiwanibn Abti ha‘u!), mm printed in 
Oalcutta (a.h. 1819), and is frequently re- 
feiyed to as a book of auihority. A small 
tract on the Bonreos of the Bharaa, entitled 
the Usui-ush-Shushi, together with an expla- 
natory commentary, was printed in litho- 
graphy, at Delhi, in. the year a.». 1847. 

“ The Tanyir-ul-Ahsdr (I’anwtru 
composed by Shaikh Shams-ud-dfn Mhham- 
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Ttia^ Bin Abd-nllali-al-fThaszi Ta.h 995'), is 
one of the mo3t celebrated and nseful books 
a.HGordin" to the Hanlfi doctrmes. This work 
nas many eomnientarjes. i 'ne of them, on- 
titlert the Manh-ul-Oha ffJr (Mmihu ^l-Ghaf 
/ar), whioh js ’written the author him'ieli, 
'is a work of coutidevahlt, extent. 

‘'The Duir-i(l-Afukhtdr, which is •mother 
('om’TiGntary on ihe I'anvir-nl-Ahsdr, is a -work 
of great celebrit}' This work was written 

n. IDTlj bv Muhammad Ala-ud-Iifn Bin 
Siiaikb All al-Hiskufu Though e comusen' 
lar 3 % it is virtually a digest, which of ittelf 
has several cornmentarios, the most cele- 
brated of them is the Tahfdv?, a wmrk used 
hi India. Another commeDtarv on the Durr- 
ul-Miikhtdr is the Radd~ul~MvMdr. This is 
a very copious work, comprising an immense 
number of oases and decisions illustrative of 
the principles eniitained in the principal work. 
The Durr-v.l-Mukhtdr treats not only of the 
Fikah but also of thft Fara'iz. ”It is used by 
the followers of the rianifi doctrines where- 
ever they are, but it is mo,st highly esteemed 
is Arabia, where it is studied and referred to 
in preference to other books of 1 b,w. 

“ Many works have been written aceording 
to the doctrines of Abif Ham'fah in the 
Turkish Empire, and are received th^'ro as 
authorities. The most- celebrated of those 
15 th.& Multnka-Ht-Ahhdr, by Shaikh Ibrahim 
Bin Muhammad al-Ealabf, the Durr~ut-IIuk- 
idm, by Mullah Khusru, JCdPun-ndmai'-Jasd, 
a tract on penal laws, &e. 

“ The treatises on the laws of inheritance, 
according to the dooti'ines of Shafii, are 
the B'ardiz-ul-MuiaioalU, by Abii Sayid 
A-bd-ur-Rahman Bin Mamun-ul-Mutawalli 
(who died a.h. “178), the Fardi?-ul-Miilcud- 
dasi, by Abif-ul-B'azl Abd-ul-Malik Bin 
Ibi'ahim al-Hamadani A1 MukuddaaC, and 
Abu Munsur Abd-ul-Kahfr A! Baghdadi' ( who 
died respectively A.ir. 489 and 429) ; Al- 
Frtraiz-ul-Fazdri, by Burhdn-ud-din A bii Ishaq 
Al-Pazari, commonly called Ib nu Firkah (who 
died in a.h 729), and Al-Faruh: uU Farikiyuk, 
by Shama-ud-din 'Muhaminad Bin Kiilayi 
(who died a.h. 777). 

“ Of the books on the law of inheritance 
according to the Hamfi doctrines, the most 
celebrated, and the one invariably consulted 
in India, is the Sirdjiyyah {as-Sirdjlynh), which 
is also called the Fardiz-us-Sajdwandi, being, 
as it is, composed by Siraj-ud-Din Muham- 
mad bin Abd-ur-Ba.shfd aSrSajdwandi. This 
work has been commented upon by a vast 
number of writers, upwards of- foi^y being 
enumerated in the Kashf-uz-Zunun by Hap 
Khah'fah. The most celebrated of these com- 
mentaries, and the most generally used to ox- 
piain the text of the Sirajiymhi is the Shari- 
jiyyah (ash-Shariflyah), bv Sayyid Sharif Ali 
Bin Muhammad Al-Jurjiinf (who died a.h. 814) 
There is another kind of digest which 
treats of the Ilin-ul-f'atd'md ft'ne science of 
decisions). The works of this nature axe also 
vei-y numerous, and are, for the most pari, 
called Fatdwd (decisions), with the names of 
their authors ; and, though called Fatdittd, 
most of them contain also the rules of law 
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a.s wo]l as legal der'isions Of tliose again, 
some treat of the Fikah alone, others of the 
Paraiz (inheritance) also j some of them, 
moreover, treat of the deeiGlcviifi of particular 
lawyers, ui those fo.ind in particulai books j 
othsT'a treat of those which tend to iliustratfi 
the doctrine- of the Bcvriai scats ; whilst the 
rest of llicm arc devottd to recording the 
opinions of learned jurists 
“There aresevera-l ooileotiona of decksione, 
according ‘o the docl mes of Shafii. Thu 
one most osteemed seems to bvi the Faidwd Ibn 
us-Saidh, by Abu Amru- Usman 'B'n Abd-ur 
Rahman aah-Shahjiisiirf, comroonly called 
Ibn ns-Salah, who died In a.h. 642. Ibn.! 
Firkah, clip author of the FardTz-ul-Fazurt 
(a treatise on inhcriianeB), also msda a col 
lection of decisions according to the vama 
doctrines, whicli ig called, after his name, tha 
FatawdA-Ihnu Fifkdh. 

Of the Fatnwa.5 of t'ht-' Haniff doctrines 
the following are generally known in Tndis. 
The K/ivld’iUt ui-Faidwu ( Khvlanctlu V- 
Fatdwa), b 3 ’- Imam Iftikbar-ud-Dm Tahir Bii: 
Ahmsd Ai -Bukhari, who died a.h 542, is a 
select collection of deei^ifuis of great autho- 
rity. The Zakhmit-ul-Faidwd {ZakhlrxHi 7- 
Fatdwd), sometimes called the Zulhirat-ui- 
Burkdnii/ah, by Bnrhan-nd-Piu Bin Mdi:!ih b 1- 
Bukhdrl, the author of the MtiFy^uI-Burhani, 
i'l also a celebrated, though not a large, coi- 
leotion of decisions, prmcipa^ taken from 
the Ahihft The Faidwa-t-Kdid Khan, by 
Tjudm. Pakhr-ud-r>m Hasan Bin Manedr al- 
U’Ejandi al-Farghani, commonly nailed Kizi 
Khiin. who died a.h. 592, is a ii-ork held in 
very high authority. It is replete with cases 
of common occuTence, and is, tboreforo, of 
great practic.%1 utility, more o.speoivllr as 
nnurty of the dccisios.? ate illnstra+ed by 
proofs and reasoning on v,-Lich they sra 
founded. The two works eatitled the Fitsul- 
ul-himAshi vt.nd Fusul- III huddiak, were incor- 
porated in a collsetiun entiTlod JdirKvJ- 
Fusiiloin, which is a work of sooip celobrity. 
It was ccinpiled by Badr-ud-Bm Muhammad 
known by the name of Ebn-ul-St? 2 i Simtiwa 
nail (a.h. 82-9). The Fafa^rd az-Zc'htripih^ 
which contains decisions eolloofed partly 
from the Kkhumt-v!~ WdMiidt,\v)is writler, by 
Jahir-ud-Din Abu Bakr MubaiaiXiad Bin 
Ahmad al-Bukhari (i-tr. 01 9i. The Kvm'yfft- 
ul-Muniyal is a collection of dsciEjeas of eon 
siderable ai’liiority by Mukhtar Bin I'tlyhmdd 
Bin Muhammad as-Z»hidi Abii-ni--Bija ai- 
Ghaamfrd, suruamed Hajjr-ud-BIn. who «iied 
A.H. 658. Aa-Kavavf, the author of the bio- 
graphical dictionary outitied the Tnhsih-id 
Asvui (Tahzthu ’l-A.wid), who fiied A,H. sJ77. 
made a collection of decisioim of some note, 
which is callad the Fatdvsu mi-NnmvL E«* 
also composed a amaller work of the asms 
natoe, entitled aF Muiml-vi ^ Mnfimrmt 
(•Uyun al-Masaiti % MuMwmh). sjTcnged in 
the manner of queatioii ’in\l anaw^-r. Th« 
Khizanut~ul~Mu/tiyin, by Imiim Husain Bui 
Muhanjro®'d as-Samufe', who completed hi* 
'work in a.h. 740, contains a large solieiition 
of decisions, aad is a book cf some authority 
in India. The KMzdmi-nl-f'aMwu, by Ahiaa.il 
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Bin Muhammad Abii Baki- al-Hanafi, is a col- 
!,;ctioD. of deekions made towards the end of 
the eighth century of the Hijrah, and com- 
prises questions of rare occurrence. The 
Fataiud Tdt&r-Khdniyah was originally a' 
large collection of J’atawaSjin several rdlumeB, 
by ImamAalim Bin Ala al-Hanafi, taken from 
the Muhit-ul-Burhani, the Zakhirnt, the 
K.hdniyali, and the ZaMriyah. Afterwards, 
however, a selection was made from these 
decisions by Imam Ibrahim Bin Muhammad 
al-Halabi, 'who died a.h 956, and an epitome 
was thus formed, which is iu one volume, and 
still retains the title of Tdtdr-Khdniyak. The 
Fatdwd-i-Ahl-us- Samarkand, is a collection of 
the decisions of those learned men of the city 
of Samarkand who are omitted, or^ lightly 
passed over, in the Fatdwd-Tdtdr Khdniyah 
and the Jdmi-ul-Ftisulain, to both of which 
works it may he considered a supplement. 
The Fatdwd az-Zaxniyah contains decisions 
by Zain ul-Aabidfu Ibrahim Bin Nujaim al- 
Misri, the author of the Bahr-ur-Ruik and 
the Ashlah wa-an~Nazd\r. They were col- 
lected by his son Ahmad (about a.h. 970). 
The Fatdwd al-Anhiravi, a collection of deci- 
sions of al-Ankiravi by Shaikh-ul-Islam Mu- 
hammad Bin al-Husain, who died a.h. 1098, 
is a work of authority. The Fatdiud Ham- 
mddixjah, thongh it seems to he a modern 
compilation, is a work of considerable autho- 
rity. 

“ Tipii Sultan ordered a oollactioa of Fata- 
was to be made in Persian by a society of 
the learned of Mysore. It. comprises three 
hundred and thirteen chapters, and is entitled 
the Fatdxjod-i-Muhammadi. 

“Mr. Harrington, in his analysis (voL i. 2nd 
ed.), mentions a few other books of Falawa, 
viz. the Fatdxjud ‘ Bazdziuh, the Fatdwd 
Nakshbandiyah, the Mukhtur-ul-Fatdxod, and 
the Fatdwd Kardkhdxtx. The last of these he 
describes to be a Persian compilation, the cases 
included in which 'were collected by Mullah 
Sadar-ud-Din Bin Yakiih, and arranged some 
years after his death by Kara Khan, in the 
reign of Si;ltan Ala-ud-Dfn. 

“ Tlie following works of the present class, 
published at Constantinople, and containing 
decisions according to the doctrines of Abu 
Hanifah, may be noticed. A collection of 
Fatwas in the Turkish and Arabic languages, 
entitled the Kitdb Ji al-Fikah al-Kadxlsi, com- 
posed by Hafiz Muhammad Bin Ahmad al- 
Kadiisi A.H. 1226. The Fatdxvd-i-Abd-ux'~ 
Mahim Effendi, is a collection of judgments 
pronounoed at various times in Turkey, and 
collected by the Mufti Abd-ur-Rahim. It 
was printed in the year 1827. Dabagzadeh 
Nuam&i Effendi is the author of a collection 
of six htmdi-ed and seventy decisions, which 
is entitled the Tuhfat us-Sukitk, and was 
published in the year 1 832. 

“ The Jdmi-ul~I}aratin(JaxmHi ^l-ljarui) is a 
collection of decisions relating to the law of 
/farming and the tenure of laud, by Muhammad 
Aarif. It was printed in the year 1886. 

“ A collection of FatwSs relating to leases 
was published at Constantinople by M. 
D'Adelbourg, in the year 1838. Prefixed to 


this collection are the principles of the law of 
lease, according to the Maltaka ; and it is fol- 
lowed- by au analytical table, facilitating re- 
fwence to the various decisions. 

“Of the Fatwaa which treat both of the 
Fikah and Faraiz, two are most generally 
used in India. These are Fatdwa Sini- 
jiyyah and Fataxvd Alaxngix'L The Fatdwd 
Sirdjiyyah, with some principles, contains a 
collection of decisions on cases which do not 
generally occur iu other books. The Fatdwd 
Alaxngh-i, with opinions and precepts of law 
contains an immense number of law cases! 
This work, from its comprehensive nature, is 
applicable to almost every case that arises 
involving points of the Hamfr doctrines. 
Although opinions of modem compilers are 
not esteemed as of equal authority with those 
of the older -writers on jurisprudence, yet 
being composed by a great number of the 
most learned lawyers of the ago, and by 
order of the then greatest person of the 
realm, the Emperor Aurungzeb Alamgir (by 
whose name the hook is designated), the 
Fatdwd AUtmgiri is esteemed as a very high 
authority in India ; and containing, as it does, 
decisions on eases of any shape based upon 
unquestionable authorities, this book is here 
referred to more frequently than any other 
work of a similar nature, and has not up to 
this day been surpassed by any work, except 
perhaps, by the Radd-ul- Muhtar, already 
spoken of. During the long rule of the Mu- 
hammadans in India, the Fatdwd Alarngiri 
alone appears to have been translated into 
Persian, by order of Zdb-im-nisa, daughter of 
the Emperor Arungzeb Alamgii*. Since the 
establishment of the Briti.sh Government in 
India, the books of Jinayah and Hudud from 
the Fatdxjad Alaxngiri were translated into 
Persian, under the direction of the Council of 
the College of Foi’t William in Calcutta, by 
the then Kazl-ul-Kuzzdt, Muhammad Najm 
ud-Din Khan, and were published in the yean 
1818, together with a Persian treatise oh 
Tdzirdt, by the same authoi'. 

“ In .the same year the book on Tdzirdt 
from the Durr-ul-Mukhtdr was translated, 
printed, and published, by Motilavi Muham- 
mad Khalil-ud-Din, luider the orders of Mr, 
Harrington, the then Cjiiof Judge of the late 
Sudder Dewauy Adawlut. 

“ The Siddyah-wuB translated into Persian by 
four of the moat learned Moulavis of that time 
and of this country (India). Unfortunately, 
however, the learned translators have, in the 
body of the book, inserted many things by way 
of explanatory remarks and illustrative expo- 
sitions, instead of subjoining them in the form 
of notes. Fm-thermore, they have, in a con- 
siderable degree, deviated from the original. 
For all these reasons, we are warranted to 
say, that the Persian version of the Middyah 
does not represent a true pictoe of the 
original. 

“ Maonaghten’s Pxinciples of Muhammadan 
Imw were translated into Urdu and litho- 
^aphed, many years ago, in Dohli. Another 
translation of the same work was made and 
published in Calcutta a few years kgo, 
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“ Tii'^ woi'k entitled the Bighyat-i-BaMs, 
by Al-iViutakaimah, wliieh is a tract treating 
of Zaid’s system of Far^iz, was translated 
into English by Sir William Jones. A trans- 
lation of th'’ Sirajiyyah also was made by 
Sir William J ones, who at the same time made 
an abstract translation of its celebrated com- 
mentary (the Sharif iyy ah'), with the addition of 
illustrations a nd exemplifications from his own 
brain and pen. A translation of the selected 
portions from the two books of the Fatawa-i- 
Alamgzri, which compxdse the subject of sale, 
was published by Mr, Neil Baillie. 

‘■The Persian version of the Hiddyah, 
already noticed, was, by order of Wari-en 
Hastings, commenced to be translated into 
English by Mr. James Anderson, but shortly 
after, he being engaged in an important 
foreign employment, the translation was 
finished, and revised by his colleague, Mr. 
Charles Hamilton. It is a matter of regret 
that the translation in question was not 
executed from the original Hiddyah itself, 
instead of from its Persian translation, which 
contains frequent explanatory remarks and 
illustrative expositions interpolated in the 
book itself, instead of being subjoined by way 
of notes. Added to this, the Persian trans- 
lators have, in a considerable degree, deviated 
from the original. 

“ Of the digests of Muhammadan law in 
English, the first appears to be the chapter 
on criminal law of the Muhamfnadans as 
modified by regulations. This is incorporated 
in Harrington’s Analysis of Bengal Regula- 
tions. Am abstract of Muhammadan law, 
which is from the pen of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, will be found in the Journal of 
ike Royal Asiatic Society. ‘ This work,’ says 
Mr. Morley, ‘ is well worthy the attention of 
the student.’ The work entitled the Principles 
and Precedents of Mudammadan Law, written 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Hay Mac- 
naghten, is the clearest or easiest, if not the 
amplest or sufficient, work on that law 
hitherto written in English. Mr. Neil Baillie’s 
Muhammadan Law of Inheritance, according 
to Abfi Banff ah and his followers, with ap- 
pendix containing authorities from the original 
Arabic, is an excellent work of the kind. 
The treatise on inheritance, gift, will, sale, and 
mortgage, 'compiled by Mr. P. E. Elberling, a 
Danish judge at Serampore, in the year 1844, 
contains principles of Muhammadan law, with 
those of the other laws, as used in India. 

“In the year 1865, Mr. Neil Baillie, the 
author of the woi-k already, mentioned, 
completed and published a digest of Muham- 
madan law on all the subjects to which the 
Muhammadan law is usually applied by the 
Biitish Courts of Justice in India. It gives 
translations of almost all the principles and 
some of the cases contained in the Fatdwd 
Alamgtri, the great digest of Muhammadan 
law in India, and quotes occasionally other 
available authorities. Being generally close 
to the original, and fully dealing with the 
subjects it treats of, this work must be said 
to be authentic, as well as the amplest of the 
digests of Muhammadan law hitherto written 
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in English according to the doctrines of the 
Hanifi sect,” (See the Tagore Law Lectures, 
187 S, by Sham a Ohuraa Sircar; Thacker, 
Spink & Co., Calcutta.) 

H — The Shi-ahs. although they are divided 
amongst themselves into numerous sects 
which differ from each other in various points 
of religious belief, are unanimous in rejecting 
the collections of Traditions of the Sunnis. The 
Sunnis arrogate to themselves the title of Tra- 
ditionists, but this does not imply that the 
Shi-ahs do not receive the Hadis, but merely 
that they reject the “ six correct books ” of 
their opponents. 

The works on Hadis compiled by the 
Rhi‘ahs are very numerous, and they main- 
tain that they have earlier and more authentic 
collections than those of the Sunnis. They 
say that in the time of al-Hasan and al- 
Husain, a certain person who was grandfather 
to ‘Ahdu ’llah ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Shu‘bah al- 
HaJabi, collected traditions and gave them to 
his grandson for careful record. This record 
was verified and corrected by Imam Ja‘far 
aa-Sadiq. The Sunni doctor, Abii Hanifah, 
was a pupil of this distinguished personage 
in his earlier day.s, but afterwards separated 
from him and established a school of his own. 

There are four books of traditions, known as 
the Kutub-i-Arha'ah, which seem to be held In 
the same estimation by the Shi'ahs, as the 
six Sahihs of the Sunnis. They are entitled 
the Tahzib, the Istihsdr, the Kdji, and Man 
Id Yastalizirah al-Faqih. [TJU-umoNS.] 

Ml*. Shama Churun Sircar, Tagore Pro- 
fessor of Law, has. also reviewed the Shnah, 
or Imamiyah, law books, and we are indebted 
to him for the f ollovring rdsumd : — 

“One of the earliest works on civil and 
criminal laws was written by Abdullah Bin 
AH al Halabf. But it does not’ appear that 
any of his legal compositions are extant. 

“ A number of law-treatises of the present 
class was composed by Tunas Bin Abd ur- 
Rahman (already spoken of as a vridter on 
traditions). The most famous of these trea- 
tises is entitled the Ja/ni-w^-iSadfr. 

“Several works on law were written by 
Abii al-Hasan AH Bin al~Hasan al-Kumf, 
commonly called Ibnu Babavaih, one of which 
works is entitled the Kitdbu ask-Shar^ah, 
The Maknaa fi al-Fikah fMagna‘ ft ’l-Ftqh) 
is the best known of the law books of the 
present class composed by Abii Jaafai'. 

“Abii AbduUah Muhammad an-Nuamam', 
sumamed the Shaikh Muffd, and Ihnu Mual- 
lim, a renowned Shfah lawyer, is .stated to 
have written two hundred works, amongst 
which one called the Irskdd is vJ-eE known. 
When Shaikh MuHd is quoted in oonjanction 
with Abu Jaafar at-Tfisf, they also are spoken 
of as ‘ the two Shaikhs ’ (Shaikhain). 

“ The chief , works on law, written by Abd 
Jaafar Muhammad at-Tusf (Ahh Ja'far Mu- 
hammad alj-Tusi), are the Mahsut, the Khilaf, 
the iVlAei^aA,’ and the MuMt. These works are 
held in great estimation, and he is considered 
one of the highest authorities inlaw. The 
BisdIat-i-Jaafariyah is likewise a legal trea- 
tise by at-Tdsf, which is frequently quoted. 
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*' The S/iara^a tti Isidm, 'vriUen by SbaikSi 
NajBmcl-dfo \.bii ul-Kasmi Jaarav Bid Aiu- 
ayyjd. al-Ihilf, i ommouly called Sb.akli Muay- 
^d, Ir a woi'k ni the highest aatborlty, at 
least ill Txidie, anti is morermivefsaily referred 
tc< than aay other Shfah. law buok. ;u)d in the 
chief avithonty foi the iff« of the Shiahs in. 
India. A copious ami ralnable conimantaiy 
upon the al-Itildnu cntiilod the j 

<i£l%h ul- \f!uuii, was ■writien by Za viiMvI-fhn j 
All flR-Sjili, coiiimonly caltad the Shalnd-i- 
Sdnl, (second uiartyr). Theie axe two other 1 
ooKiinetit/iise^. on the Shorai/n ii/'hldm, rO“ 
spectiveiy ontitled the Madar ul-Akkdm and 
Jawdhtf id- Kald/ii, the latter of -winch was 
written by Slaikh Mahanimad Hasan an- 
Najaii. 

“ Of the woiks ou julLoprudeiicfi written by 
Yahiyah Bm Ahmad sl-Hillf, who was cele- 
brated for his knowledfre of traditions, and in 
well known amongst the Imumiyah sects for 
ilia works, th© Jdmi mti-Shai liiju and the 
Mudkhal dar Usul-i-FHah aro held in the 
greatest lepute. 

Of the raunerona law books written by 
Shaikh Aluunah Juraal-ad-din Hasam Bin 
Yusuf Bin al - .VIntahhir al-HilK, who is called 
the chief of the laivyers of Hiiliah, and whoao 
works are fregaeiill-y roferred to as authoii- 
tias of undisputed merit, the most famous are 
the Talkhis tii-Mard/ii, the Ghaijit ui-Ahkdm, 
imd the lafuir ul-Ahkdm, whieli last is a 
justly celebrated -work. The Mukhlalaf-ush- 
Shiah ie also a v ell-known composition ot this 
great lawyer, and hia lishdd ul-Azhdn is con- 
htautly quoted as an authority nndorthe name 
of the Irshdd-i-AUdmdk. 

^‘The Jami-ui~Ahltasi is a concise and nom- 
prahensive tjvatise on Shiah Liu, in i.wenty 
books or chapters. It is generally enusiriered 
a® th© -work of Bahd-ud-din Muhammad 
Aainili, who died A.n. 1031. 

^‘The MqfatiL i^y Mohammad Bin Mur- 
taza, aumanied Mnhson, and the ooinmentary 
on the book Jiy his nephew, irho was of the 
same name, but suriiamed Hadi. aro modern 
works deserving of notice. 

The Mouzat iil-AkLdm, wiittea in Persian 
by the third Mujtabid of Oudh, coitsisiR of 
four chapters. The first of thefio is on Inhe- 
ritance, which is treated of therein most fully 
and perspicuou.sly. This vtork was litho- 
graphed at Lucknow, Sret in A.H. 126T, and 
again in a.h. IkBL 

“ A general digest of the Imamiyah la-w in 
temporal matters was compiled under the 
snperintcanienea ot Bir IVilliam Jones. This 
book is composed of extracts from the work 
called the Aq/7, vrinchip a commentaiy onth© 
Mqfdtih^ as well a-s from the Fhmuyd ul- 
Tsldnt, The manuscript of this digest still 
remains in the pos-seseion of the High Omirt 
of Judicature at Gakntta. 

“Tho carlieKt broatisos on the Baram, or 
Inheritftnca, of tho Bhiahs appear to have 
been written by Abdul Am'a Bin Ahmad al- 
AzSdf, and Abu Muhammad ahfflndf, the 
latter of whom is said to have lived in tho 
reiga of Haxiin -ar- Easht'd. 

« A work on the law of inheritance, entitled 


the al-Ijaa ti al-B’araiz has been left by Ahii 
Jaafai Muhammad at-Tiisj in addition to his 
general works on the Kuran. the Hadfa and 
j cu'isprudence. 

“ The best known and moat esieemed works 
on the law of inheritance are the IhiijdJ ush- 
Shiah, iiy Baad Bin Abd-ulbh al-Ashsrf, the 
Isktdb iil-Mdwdxiit. by Abh at-J3.asan Ah 
Babuvaih : Ike Hamal ul-Fmdiz and the 
Fardiz U8h-Hh(uiijaluhj Shaikh Muifd, The 
Shardi/a td Ji/am, whic h, as already stated, is 
one of the highest .authoriticn on the Shiah 
law, contains also a chapter on Inhentaace. 

Of all the above-mentioned books ou civil 
.and crimina 1 laws, tbo.se that arc coniaumly 
referiod to in India are the following i The 
S/iaidtju lil-Islam, Jiouzat-ul~AhfMTn, Sharahd- 
Jjumd^ Mvjhlih^ Tuhnu and hhhad ul~ 
A^hhi. 

‘^Oi tile book.® on this branch of Muham- 
madan law, only that part of tho Shard^^ak ul~ 
Islam which trouts ot the forensic law has 
been tiaufllatcd, though not fully, by Mr. 
Neil Baillio. A I'ouaidoiablo part of the 
digest eompilod undov the .^uperiuleudeuoo of 
Sir William Jones (,in already noticed) was 
translated by OoIoupI Baillio, cat of -which 
tho oh? pter on Inheritance has been printed 
by Mr. Neii Baillio at the end of the second 
part <jI hi.i digO'-t of Muhammadan law. Al- 
though tho chapter above ailudod to is 
copious, yet it must bu remarked that'it ia‘ 
not eo clear and useful as tlia Shardm-ul~ 
lislum and Rouzot ul~A!ikdmA (See Tagm 
Lam Lertures, 1874,' the Imatniynk Code, by 
vShama Churuii Siroar ; Thacker, Spink and 
Co., Oalcutea.) 

LAZA "‘Fire, flam©.” A 

division, or stage in hoU, mentioned in the 
Qui-'un, Surah Ixs-. it). Al-Baghawi, the 
commentator, says it is thiit portion of hell 
which is resorvod for the Chrietians who have 
not behoved in Muhammad. [uBT,b.] 

LAZAB;ITS. Arabic fjjWi). 
Not niaatlonod by mmc in the Qur'an, but 
Jalaiu M-din, in ro-markiiig on Riirah lU. 13: 
“ I -will bring tho (load to lifo by Cod’s per- 
I mission,” says, amonguit those -v-hom .lesiia 
raised trom &o dead was al-'Aaar, -who waa 
his special friend and companiftn. Tho 
account given by tho commentators al-Ka- 
mfilan of the rawing of Lazarus, is vary 
.limilar to that given in the New Testament. 

JjBASE. Anibic ijilmh 

[HIKB.-] 

LFiBA NOR. Araltic Lnbmn (yW). 
Not mentioned in too Qui'an, but tradition 
has it that (.sliauud collected the stouea for 
tho Kidbab Irwo five paerod mountsms, one 
of which svas ’Moo.-'t Ljb:inu&. The followers 
of LsaiiHin Vi l)a’’ls;i, knovni m tho Ib-uses, 
a fanatical seetj of Muslsms. reside on the 
.southern range of tho Lebanon chain, 
flmCKBS,] 

LEGACY- [wihhti.] i 
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legitimacy . Waladu ’l-Italal 

<^5), ''a legitimate ohiUl ” , 

mlqdv “ an illegiti- 

mate child.” i-i .u i t 

The MuhataniadflU ia'vvj uulike the laiv of 

England, makes legitimacy depend, not 
merely upon the fact oi Lhe child being born 
ill “lawful wedlock .” but aho ciVLceived after 


lawful marnago. _ ^ , 

According to the Suimin and bia'iiliB, and 
acoordmg to rJie leaching of the Quran itself, 
the shortest period of gestation recognised by 
law IS SIT months, and consequently a child 
born any time after six. months from the 
date of mai-riage has a claim to legitimacy. 
Amongst the Sanms, a simpio denial of the 
paternity of the child so bom would not iaka 
away its stai.us of iegitunaoy. But the 
Shhahs hold that if a man get a woman with 
child and then marry her, and hhe giye birth 
to the child within aix months after marriage, 
legitimacy is not established. 

A 0 to the longest ponodof pi'cgnancy,there 
are some strange ruling,? m Muslim iaw. 
The Shiadis, upon the haais of a decision 
pronounced by ‘Ali, rocognise ten lunar 
months as the longest period of gestation, 
and Ibis is now regarded as the lougost legal 
period by both Shibtha and Sunnis But Abii 
Hanifah and hjs two disciples, upon the 
authority of a tradition reported by viyi- 
shah, regard two years as the longest period 
of goetation, and the Imam ash-Shaflri ex- 
tended it to four, and the Imam Mahk to 
hveandeTen seven years 1 .It is said these 
Sunni doctoin based bheh o.piniona on the 
legendary birth of Zuhak Tazi and ochors, 
who were bom, so it is related, in the fourih 
vear of conception I But Murflim divines 
Bay that the old jui-iBcousults of the Suiini 
sohool were actuated by a sennuient of hu- 
manity, and not by any indifference as to the 
lavs of nature, their chief desire being to 
prevent an abuse of the provisions of tho 
law regarding divorce and the disavowal of 
children. The general conoansus of Muslinx- 
doctors points to len months as tho longest 
period of pregnaney whicli can bo recognised 
by any court of justice. 

[Under the. old Roman law, it was ton 
months. la tho Code Napoleon, article 312, 
it L-j thiee hundred dave, Under the Jowieh 


law, the husband had the absolute right of 
disaYowal iSe© Code Mabbinique, vol. ii. 
p. ea} 

The Muhammad au law, like the English 
lav, does not recognise the legitimation of 
antenuptial children. Whereas, according to 
French and Wcotch law, such children are 
legitirufeted by the sufosaquent marriage of 
the parents. 

in Saam law, an invalid marriage does not 
aifect the legitimacy of ehildren bora from it, 
Nor does it in ShFah law ; but the ShTkh law 
demands proof that such a marriage was a 



oafciou,’' is cub off from Ms right of inheritance 
irom his father. 

(See Ryud Ameer All’s Personal Lmu of 
Mnkammadcais, 160: Fat(bDd-i~‘'Alamghiii, 
p. 210; Sltara'iHe %Isldm, p. 301.) fi’AnfiN- 

TA&E.] ’ ^ ^ 

LETTERS. The letters of MuB" 

hffjB ai e distinguished by several pcculiari 
ties, dictated by the rule of politeness. The 
paper is thick, white, and higiily polished; 
sometimes it is ornamented with dowers of 
gold ; and the edges are always cut straight 
wiih sciBsors. The upper half is generally 
leit blank ; and the writing ne ver occupies 
any portion of the second side. The name of 
the person to whom the letter is nddres'^ed, 
when the writer is .'tn inferior or an equal, 
and oven in some other cussb, commonly 
occurs in tho first sentence, preceded by 
several titles of honour; and is often written 
a little above the line to which it appertains, 
the space beneath it in that hne being left 
blank; sometimes it is written in letters of 
gold) or red ink. A kmg, writing to a subjeef , 
or a great man to a dependant, usually places 
his name and seal at the head of his letter. 
The seal is the impression of a signet ( gene- 
rally a ring, woni on the httle finger of tho 
right hand upon Ivhich is engraved the name 
of the person, commonly accompanietl by the 
word * His (ic. God’s) servant,’ or some other 
words expressive of trust in Ood, &c. Its 
impression is cousideiecl more valid than the 
sign-manual, and is indispensable to give 
authority to the letter. It is made by dab- 
bing some ink on the surface of the signet, 
and pressing this upon the paper: the place 
which is to be stamped being drst moistened, 
by touching the tongue with a finger of the 
right hand, and then gently rubbing the part 
with that finger. X person writing to a 
superior, or to an equal, or even an inferior 
to whom he wishea to show respect, signs hia 
name at the bottom of his letter, next the 
left side or, comer, and places tho seal imme- 
diately to the right of this ; but if ha parti- 
cularly desire to testify his humility, ho 
places It beneath his name, ox even partly 
over the lower edge of the paper, which con- 
sequently does not receive the whole of the 
impression.” (Lane’s Arabian Nights, vol. i. 
p. 23.) 

LTAlf ^ hit, “Mtttuai 

cursing.” A foim of divorce which takes 
place under the following circumstances. 
“If a man accuses his wife of adultery, and 
does not prove it by four wititesBea, ho must 
ew'ear before G-od that he is the teller of 
truth four times, and then add: ‘ If J am a 
liar, may God corse me.’ The wife thfwi says 
tour times, ‘ I sweai before God that my hus- 
band lies*; and then adds; -May God's 
anger be upon me if this man be a teilei ot 
truth.' After this a divorce takes place %mo 
/mioP (idee Suratu 'a-Nin*. ssiv. 6 ; Mishkat, 
book xiii, ch. sv.). 

In the ease of Li'an, m in the other forms 
of divorce, the woman can ciaiia her dower. 
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Li'an is not allowed in four eases, ^iz. a 
Christian woman married to a Muslim, a 
Jewess married to a Muslim, a free woman 
married to a slave, and a slave girl married 
to a free man. 

The children of a woman divorced by Li‘an 
are illegitimate. 

LlBlS [appaeel.] 

LIBERALITY. Arabic sakMwah 
“ hospitality ” ; infaq 
“ general liberality in everything.” 

Liberality i.s specially commended by Mu- 
hammad in the Traditions ; — 

“ The liberal man is near to God, near to 
Paradise, near to men, and distant from hell. 
The miser i.s far from God, far from. Para- 
dise, far from man, and near the fire. Truly 
an ignorant hut liberal man is more beloved 
by God, than a miser who is a worshipper of 
God.” 

“ Three people will not enter Paradise ; a 
deceiver, a miser, and one who reproaches 
others with obligation after giving.” 

“Every morning God sends two angels, and 
one of them says, ‘ 0 God, give to the liberal 
man something in lieu of that which he has 
given away 1 ’ and the other says, ‘ 0 God, 
ruin the property of the miser ! ’ ” 

“ The miser and the liberal man are like 
two men dressed in coats of mail, their arms 
glued to their breasts and collar bones, on 
account of the tightness of the coats of mail. 
The liberal man stands up when giving alms, 
and the coat of mail expands for him. The 
miser stands up when intending alms ; the coat 
of mail becomes tight, and every ring of it 
sticks fast to its place.” 

LIHYAH [beasd.] 

LISMU ’L-HAQQ -0^.5). 

Tjit. “ The language of truth.” The Insanu 
’l-Kamil, or “perfect man,” in which the 
secret influences' of al-Mutakallim, the 
Speaker ” (i.e. God), are evident. 

LITERATURE, MUSLIM’. 
Arabic ^llmu ’l-Adah ^4^). The 

oldest specimens of Arabic literatui-e now 
extant were composed in the century which 
preceded the birth of Muhammad. They 
consist of short extemporaneous elegies, after- 
wards committed to writing, or narratives of 
combats of hostile tribes written in rhyth- 
mical prose, similar to that which we find 
in the Qur’an. 

Baron De Slane says the Mumasah, the 
Kitahii ’Z- Agianz, and the Amall of Abu'Aliyu 
’l-Kal!, furnish a copious supply of examples, 
which prove that the art of composing in 
rhythmical prose not only existed before 
Muhammad’s time, but was even then, gene- 
rally practised, and had been brought to a 
high degree of perfection. The variety of its 
inflections, the regularity of its syntax, tod 
the hartnony of its prosody, furnish in .them- 
selves a proof of the high degree of culture 
which the language of the pre-Islamic Ara- 
bians had attained. The annual meetings of 
the poets at the fair of ‘XJkaz encouraged 


literature, and tended to give roguiarity of 
formation an^ elegance of style to these eaply 
poetic effusions. 

The appearance of the Qur’an brought 
about a gradual, bixt remarkable change in 
tone and spirit of Arabic literature. An ex- 
traoi-dmary admixture of falsehood and truth, 
it was given to the world by its author as the 
uncreated and Eternal Word, and as a standing 
miracle not only of sound doeti'me,bnt of lite- 
rary style and language. This strange asser- 
tion, of course, deterred nearly every attempt 
at imitation, although it is related that Ibn al- 
Muqaffa', al-Mutanabbi, and a few others, of 
a sceptical turn of mind, essayed in some of 
their writings to surpass the stylo of the 
Qm'’an. But as the Muslims in all ages 
have drawn their principles of grammar and 
rhetoric from the Qur’an itself, we need not 
be surprised that these and every other 
attempt to surpas.s its excellences have been 
considered failures. 

One cii-cumstanco in the eavlie.st history of 
Islam was of it.self instrumental in giving 
rise to a most extensive literature of a special 
class. The Qur’an (unlike the Pentateuch 
and New Testament) was not a narrative of 
the life of its author. And yet, at the same 
time, Muhammad had loft very special injunc- 
tions as to the transmission of his precepts 
and actions, [thadition.] The study .of 
these traditional sayings, together with that 
of the Qur’an, gave rise to all the branches of 
Arabic learning. 

The AftMu,, or “ the sayings of Muham- 
mad,” were considered by his followers as 
the result of divine inspiration, and they were 
therefore treasured up in the memories of 
his followers with the same care which 
they had taken in learning by heart the 
chapters of the Qur’an. They recorded not 
only what the Pi’ophet said and did, but also 
what he refrained from saying and doing, his 
very silence (smnatu on questions of 

doctrine or rule of life being also regarded 
as the result of divine guidance. It therefore 
j became of paramount importance, to those 
I who were sincere followers of Muhammad, 
that they should be in possession of his pre- 
cepts and practices, and even of the most 
trifling circumstances of his daily life. The 
mas s' of traditions inoreasecl rapidly, and be*- 
Came so great that it was quite impossible 
for any one single person to recollect thelui 

According to Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyfiti, the 
first who wrote down the traditional sayings 
of the Prophet was Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri, 
dm’ing the reign of the Khalifah ‘Umar 11. 
ibn ‘Abdi ’l-‘Aziz(A.H. 99-101) ; but the Imam 
Malik (a.h. 96-;179), the compiler of the 
book known as al-Mmoatta is generally held 
to be tbe author of the earliest collection, of 
Traditions. (See Keeshfu ’g-^unun, in locoi) 

So rapidly did this branch of Muslim 
learning increase, that when al-Bukhaii (a.h< 
194r-256) determined to make a careful colla- 
tion of trustworthy traditions, he found not 
fewer than 800,000 extant, from which he 
selected 7,275. 

The necessity of distinguishing the geanine 
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traditi-ons from the false gave rise to new 
branches of literatnre. A just appreciation 
of the credit to w'hich each tradition] at was 
entitled, could only be formed from a know- 
ledge of the details of his history, and of the 
moral character of his life. Hence numerous 
biographical woi’ks, arranged in chronological 
order, containing short accounts of the prin- 
cipal persons connected with the early history 
of Islam* were compiled. The necessity for 
tracing the places of their birth and the race 
from which they sprang, led Muslim critics 
to the. study of genealogy and geography 

The sense of the Qm’’an, with its casual 
references to contemporaneous as trell as 
to past history, was felt to be difficult and 
obscure, in many places ; and this led the 
learned Muslims to study not only the tradi- 
tional saying's of Muhammad already alluded 
to, but any historical or geographical works 
which would help them in understanding the 
text of “ the Book.” 

In the early days of Islam, general history 
was regarded with little favour as a subject 
for study, and many orthodox doctors of 
Muslim iaw were led by religious scruples to 
condemn the study of secular history, and 
the Works of Grecian and Latin poets, philo- 
logists. grammarians, and historians, only re- 
ceived their approval in so far as they served 
to explain the text of the Qur’an and the tra- 
ditional records of Muhammad’s follo'wers. 

The real attitude of the leaders of Isham 
was decidedly hostile towards all literature 
which was not in strict harmony vrith the 
teachings of their religion. If in succeeding 
ages the Saracens became, as they undoubtedly 
did, the liberal patrons of literature and 
science, there cannot be a doubt that in the 
earliest ages of Islam, in the days of the four 
“ we/l~dmcled” Khalifahs, not merely the 
greatest indifference, but the must bigoted 
opposition was shown to all literary effort 
which had not emanated from the fountain 
of Islam itself. And conseqxiently the wild 
uncivilized conquerors of Jerusalem, Caesarea, 
Damascus, and Alexandria, viewed the de- 
struction of the literary lore of ages which 
was stored up in those ancient cities ■with in- 
difference, if not ■with unmitigated satisfac- 
tion. Ever 3 rthing, .science, history, and reli- 
gion, must be brought down to the level and 
standard of the teaching of the Qur’an and 
the life of the Pi"ophat of Arabia, and ■what- 
ever differed therefrom was from the Devil 
himself, and desarved the pious condemnation 
of evex-y true child of the faitli. 

But the possession of po'^ver and riches 
gave risB to new feelings, .and the pious aver- 
sion to intellectual pursuits gradually relaxed 
in proportion as their empire extended itself. 
The possession of those oountries, -whioh had 
for so long been the seats of ancient literature 
and art, naturally introduced among the Mus- 
lims a spirhi of refinement, and the love of 
learning. But it was not the outcome of 
their religious belief, it was-the result of the 
peculiar cirC'hmstanceS which surroundedi 
theit unparalleled conquest of a civilized 
■world, Theft stem fanaticism 3 delded to the 
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mild influence of letters, and, “ by a singular 
anomaly,” says Andrew Crichton, “in the 
history of nations, Europe became indebted 
to the implacable enemies of her religion and 
her liberties for her most valuable lessons in 
science and arts.” In this they .piresent a 
marked contrast to the Goths and Huns ; and 
what is moat remarkable is, not that anc- 
eesfnl conqueroi’s should encourage literature, 
but that, within a single century, a race of 
religionists should pass from a period of the 
deepest barbarism to that of the universal 
diffusion of science. In a.d. 641, the Kha- 
lifah ‘Umar is said to have destroyed the 
Alexandrian library. In a,d. 760, the Khali- 
fahs of Baghdad, the mnrdficent patrons of 
literature, mounted the throne. Eight centu- 
ries elapsed from the foundation of Rome to 
the age of Augustus, whilst one eentury 
alone 'marks the transition from the wild 
barbarism of the Khalifahs of Makkab to 
the intellectual refinement of the Khalifahs 
of al-Kufah and Baghdad. The Saracens, 
when they conquered the cities of the West, 
came into possession of the richest legacies 
of intellectual wealth, and they used these 
legacies in such a manner as to earn for 
themselves thp most prominent place in the 
page of history as patrons of learning. But 
the truth is, the literature of the great By- 
zantine empire exercised a kind of patronage 
over Saracenic kings. If the Saracens pro- 
duced not many original works ou science, 
philosophy, or art, they had the energy and 
good sense to translate those of Greece and 
Rome. (See the list of Arabic works in the 
Rashfu ‘z-Zmiin,') 

Under the Umaiyah .Khalifahs, the genius 
of Greece began to obtain an influence over 
the minds of the Muslims. 

‘Abdu ’1-Malik, the fifth Khallfah of the 
Umaiyah dynasty (a.h. 65), was himself a 
poet, and assembled around him at his court 
the most distinguished poets of bis time. 
Even the Christian poet, al-Akh^al took his 
place in the front rank of the literary favo- 
rites of the Ooui’t. 

But it was especially under al-Manaur, the 
Ahhassido Khallfah (a.h. 136), that the 
golden age of Arabian literature in the East 
commenced. Accident brought him acquainted 
with a Greek physician named George, who 
was invited to court, and to whom the Sara- 
cens ai’e indebted for the study of medicine. 

The celebrated Harunu ’r-Eashid, the hero 
of the Arabian Nights, was specially the 
patron of learning. He was always surrounded 
by learned men, and whenever he erected a 
mosque he always est.abli8hed and endowed a 
school of learning in connection with it. It 
is related that amongst the presents he sent 
to the Emperor Oharlemagne ’U-as an hy- 
draulic clock. Th< head of his schools and 
the chief director of the education of hi.s 
empire, was John ibn Massua, a Nestorian 
Christian of Damascus. 

The reign of Ma’mun (a.h. 19&) has been 
called the Augustan period of Arahiap lite- 
rature. The Kbalifah Ma’muii himself wqs 
a scholar, and he selected for Ws oomp^iiuons 
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■the moat emment scholars from the East and 
West. Baghdad became tbe resort of poets, 
philosophers, hisioiians, and mathematioianR 
from everv counfciy and every creed.^ imongd 
the jrholars of bh eonrb was 'il-Kindi, tbe 
Ohrishaii aathoi 'd a remarkable treat’se in 
defence of ObTi-kianity againnt JpUm. aide 
hy Bide with al-Kindi, the philosopher, ’vh > 
translated mimeious chissioal and philo- 
sophioal woi-ks foi tna munifioent and gene 
Tons patron, and wrote a lettej: to refute the 
doetrina oi tha Trinity [kinpi ] H is said 
that in tho tinm of Ma’inun, “ literary relics 
of conquered provinces, 'which his gonevnifi 
amassed with infinite care, were brought to 
tha foot of the thvono as the moat precious 
tribute he could demand Hundreds of camelr 
might be seen entering Ibe gates of Baghdad, 
laden with no other freight than volumes of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Persian literature.'’ 
Masters, iastructors, translators, and com- 
mentators, formed the court of Baghdad, 
which appeared rather to be a learned aca 
demy than the capital of a great nation of 
conquerors. When a treaty of peace -was 
concluded with the Grecian Emperor Michael 
Ifl.j it was stipulated that a large and valu- 
able collection of boolifi should be sent to 
Baghdad from the libra lies of Constanti- 
nople, ■which were translated by the savam 
of his court into the Arabic tongue ; and it is 
stated that the original manuscripts were 
desti'oyed, m order that the learning of the 
woyld' might be retained in the “divine 
language of the Propihet ! ” 

The ^alifali al-Wa-siq (a.h. 227), whose 
r^^sidenos had been removed "by his prede- 
cessor, al-Mukasina, from Baghdad to Sau- 
mi^ra, was also a patron of letters. Ho 
especially patronised poetry and music. 

Under al-Mn‘tainid (a.h. 256), Baghdad 
again became tho seat of learning. 

Al-Mustansir (a.ji. G23), 1he last but ono 
of the A))baeide Kbalifahe, adorned Baghdad 
by erecting a mosque and college, -which boro 
his name, and -which historians tell ns had 
no equal in the Muslim woild. Whilst the 
city of Baghdad, in the time of the Ahbaeide 
dynasty, was the great oenlro of learning, al- 
Basrah and al-Xufah almost equalled tho 
capital itself’ in reputation, and In the number 
of celebrated authors and treatises •which 
they produced. Damascus, Aleppo, Balkh, 
Ispahan, and Samarcand, also becanio re- 
nowned as seats of learning. It is said that 
a certain doctor of science -was once obliged 
to deoMue an invitation to settle in the 
city of Samarcand, becanse the transport 
of bis hooks would have required 400 
camels I s 

Under the Patimida KhaEfahs (a.d. 910 
to 1160), Egypt became for fjhe second time 
'tha asylum of literature, Alexandria had 
more than twnnfcy schools of learning, and 
Cairo, which was founded by al-Mudaz (a.i>. 
966), soon possessed a royal library of 
100,000 manuscripts. A Dam l-lltlmali, or 
school of science, was founded by -the Khali- 
fah al-Hakim (A.n. 996), in the city of Cairo, 
with an annual revenue of 2,570 dinai’e. The 


institution combiuerl all ihe advantages of a 
free school an<i a free library 

B-ut it was in Spain (Arabic Andalui,') that 
Arabian literature coniinued to doui’ish to a 
later period than in the schools of Cairo and 
Baghdad. The cities of Cordova, Seville 
and Granada, which were under Mnslirn 
lulo fur several eenturics (Cordova, from 
AD. 755 to 1336; (iranada, to a.d. 1484 1, 
rivallod each other in Iho magnificence of 
Their academies, colleges, unil hbranes, 
MnaMm histoiians say that Cordova alone 
has prodixoed not fewer than 170 eminent 
man, and its library, founded by al-Hakain I) 
(a.d. 961), contamed 400,000 ' v olumcs and 
the ^allfah himself was so eminent a 
scholar, that ho had carefully examined each 
of these books himself, and with his own 
hand had written in each book tho genealo- 
gies, births- and deaths of their respective 
anthois. 

Mxihammad, tho first T^alifah of Granada, 
Tvas a patron of literature, and the cele- 
brated academy of that city was long undai 
the direction of Shaman 'd-din of Mureda, so 
famous among the Arabs for his bkill Iq 
polite literature, Kasiri has recorded the 
names of 120 anthers whoso talents confeired 
dignity and famh on the Muslim University Of 
Granada. ’ 

So universal was tho patronage of litera- 
tnro in Spain, that in the cities of the An- 
dalusian kingdom, there were as many as 
seventy free libraries open to the pubEc, as 
well as seventeen distinguished colleges of 
learning. 

^ (For an interesting account of the state of 
literature in Spain under the Moors, the 
English reader can refer to Paacual do 
Gayango’s translation of al-Makkari’s Flibtmy 
of the Muhammadan Dynasties in Spavi, 
London, 1840.) 

History, which was so neglected amongst 
the ancient Arabs, •'vas cultivated with assi- 
duity by the MusEin. There is ex'tant an 
immense number of works in this department 
of literature. The compiler of the Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, tho Kashfu ’p-Zmun, 
gives a list of the names and titles of 1,800 
works of history, comprising annals, chro- 
nicles, and memoirs. As might be oxpecjied, 
tha earliest Muslim histories were compiled 
with the special object of giving to the world 
the history of the Prophet of Arabia and his 
immediate Buocessors. Tlio earliest historian 
of whom we have any extensive reinains is 
Ibn Ishaq, who died a.h. 161, or ilfteen 
years after the overthrow of the Umaiyah 
dynasty Ho was succeeded by Iba Hishfim, 
who died A.H. 21S, and who made the labours 
of Ibu Ishaq tbe basis of Ms history. linother 
celebrated SlusEm historian is Ibn Sa‘d, who 
is generally known as Katlbu ’i-Waqidi, or 
al-Waqidi’s secretary, and is supposed to 
have even surpassed his master in historical 
accuracy. 

Abu Ja'far ibn Jarir at-Tabaii flourished 
m the latter part of the third century of the 
Muslim era, and has been styled fay'Gihbon, 
*• the Livy of tho Arabians.^’ He flourished 
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ia the city of Baghdad, where he died i„H, 
310. At-Tabari Compiled aot only armals df 
Muhammad’s life, but he wrote a history of 
the progress of Islam under the earlier Kba- 
lifahs. Abu ’l-Faraj, a Christian physician 
of Malatia in Ai’menia, Abu ’1-fida, Prince of 
Hamah, and Ibn Katib of Granada,' are 
amongst the celebrated historians of later 
times. The writings of Ibn Husain of Cor- 
dova are said to contain 160,000 pages ! 

Biographical works, and memoirs of men 
specially distinguished for their achievements, 
were innumerable. The most notable work of 
the kind is IbuKhallikan’s Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary, which has been translated into English 
by De Slane (Paris, 1843). The Dictionary of 
the Sciences by Muhammad Abu *Abdi Tlah 
of Granada is an elaborate work. The 
Bibliographical Dictionary, entitled the 
’z-J^unun (often quoted in the present work), 
is a laborious compilation, giving the names 
d? several thousands of well-known books 
and authors in every department of literature. 
‘Abdu ’l-Munzar of Valenoia wrote a genea- 
logical history of celebrated horses, and 
another celebrity wrote one of camels. The 
encyciopaedians, gazetteers, and other similar 
compilations, are very numerous, 

Arabic lexicons have been compiled m 
regular succession from tbe first appearance 
of the work aujiposed no have been compiled 
by Khalil ibn Ahmad, entitled Kitahu 'i-'Ayn, 
which must have been written about a.h. 170, 
to the most recent publications which have 
issued from the presses of Lucknow, Bom- 
bay, and Cairo, [asabic lexicons.] 

Poetry was, of old, a favourite occupation of 
the Arab people, and was, after the introduc- 
tion of learning by the Khalifahs of Baghdad, 
cultivated with enthusiasm. Al-Mutanabbi 
of al Kufah, Kh alil ibn Ahmad, and others, 
are poets of note in the time of the Abhasside 
Khalifahs. So great was the number of 
Arabic poets, that an abridgement, or dic- 
tionary, of the lives of the most celebrated of 
them, compiled by Abu 'l-‘ Abbas, son of "the 
Khalifah al-Mu‘tasim, contains notices of 130. 

With Numismatics the Saracens of Spain 
were well acquainted, and Maqrlzi and Namari 
wrote histories of Arabian money. The j 
study of geography was not neglected. The i 
library of Cairo had two massive globes, and 
the Sharif Idrisi of Cordova made a silver 
globe for Rogei; ll., King of Sicily. Ibn 
Rashid, a distinguished geographer, journeyed 
through Africa, Egypt, and Syria, in tl^e inte- 
rests of geographical science. But to recon- 
cile some of the statements of Muhammadan 
tradition with geographical discoveries nanst 
have required a strong effort of the imagina- 
tion. Djab.] 

To the study of medicine the Arabs paid 
particular attention. Many ef our modern 
pharmaceutical terms, such as camphor, jalap, 
and syrup, are of Arabian origin. The Ohria- 
tkn physician, George, introduced the study 
of medicine at the court of Khalifah al- 
Mauisfir. fMBDlOiNB.] 

The superstitious feeling of the Muslim as 


to the polluted touch of the dead, debarred 
the orthodox from attempting the study of 
anatomy. The doctrine that even at death 
the soul does not depart from the body, and 
the popular belief that both soul and body 
must appear entire to undergo the examina- 
tion by Munkar and Nakir in the grave, were 
suffleient reasons why the dissection of the 
dead body phonld not be attempted. 

Operation for cataract in the eye was an 
Arabian practice, and the celebrated philo- 
sopher, Avicenna (Abu ‘Aliibn Sina’) wrote in 
defence of depression instead of extraction, 
which he considered a dangerous experiment. 

Botany, as subsidiary to medicine, was 
studied by the Saracens ; and it is said the 
Arabian botanists discovered several herbal 
remedies, which ware not known to the 
Greeks. Ibn al-Eaitar, a native of Malaga, 
who died at Damascus a.h. 1248, was the 
most distinguished Ai-abian botanist. Al- 
Biruni, who died a.p. 941, resided in India 
for nearly forty years in order to study 
botany and chemistry. 

Thp first great Arabic chemist was Jabir, a 
native of Harran in Mesopotamia. He lived 
in the eighth century, and only some 150 
years after the flight of Muhammad, He is 
credited with the discovery of sulphuric acid, 
nitric acid, and aqua regia, D'Herbelot states 
that he wrote 500 works on chemistry. The 
nomenclature of science demonstrates how 
much it owes to the Arabs — alcohol, alembic, 
alkali, and other similar terms, being derived 
from the Saracens. 

The seienoe of astronomy, insomuch as it 
was necessary for the study of the occult 
science of astrology, was cultivated with great 
zeal. The Khalifah Ma'mfm was himself 
devoted to this study Under his patronage, 
the astronomers of Baghdad and al-Kufah 
accurately measnrad a degree of the great 
circle of the earth, and determined at 24,000 
miles the entire circumference cf the globe. 
(See Aba H-Fida' and Ibn Khallikdn.) The 
obliquity of the ecliptic was calculated at 
about twenty -three degrees and a half, " but," 
as Andrew Crichton remarks, “ not a single 
step was made towards the ^soo.very of the 
solar system beyond the hypothesis of Pto- 
lemy." Modem astronomy is indebted to the 
Saracens for the introduction of observatories. 
The celebrated astronomer and mathemati- 
cian Jabir (a.d. 1196), .erected one at Seville, 
which may still be seen. BaiEy, in his Sist. 
de PAstronomie, .affirms that Kepler drew .the 
ideas that led to' his discovery of the ellip- 
tical orbits of planets from the Saracen, Nuru 
'd-din, whose treatise on the sphere is pre- 
served in the Escurial library. 

Algebra, though not the invention of the 
Arabs, received valuable dccossions from 
their talents, and Ibn Musa and Jabir com- 
posed original works on spherical trigono- 
metry, AI-Kindi translated Autolyens’ De 

t hmra, Motat. and_ wrote a treatise of his own 
■ Sex Quantitatibus. 

Arohithoture was an art in which the 
Saracens excelled, hut their huildhiga were 
erected on the wrecks of rities, castles, and 
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fortresses, which they had destroyed, and the 
Saracenic style is merely a copy of the Byzaa- 
tine. [AEOiiiTCCTDi’ri.] 

To the early Muslim'?, pictures and sculp- 
ture were considered impious and contrary to 
divine law, and it is to these strong religious 
ieelings that we owe the introduction of that 
peculiar style of emheliishrcent which is called 
the Arabesque, which lejects all representa- 
tions of human and animal figures. 

In oaligraphy or ornamental writing, the 
Muslims excel even to the pr-esont day, 
although it is vo the Chinese that they are 
indebted for the purity and elegance of their 
paper. 

Music is generally understood to have been 
foihidden in the Muh-ammadau religion, hut 
both at Baghdad and Cordova were esta- 
blished schools for the cultivation of this art. 
[music.] 

Much more might be written on the suh- 
jcci of Muslim or Saracenic literature, but it 
would exceed the limits of our present woik. 
Enough has been said to .show that, notwith- 
standing their barbarous oiigin, they in due 
lima became the pations of literature and 
science They cannot, howevei, claim a high 
rank as inventors and discoverers, for many 
of their host and most useful works were hut 
translations from the Greek. Too much has 
been made of the debt which the Western 
world owes, or is supposed to owe, to its 
Saracen conquerors for their patronage of 
literature. It would have been strange if a 
race of conquerors, who came suddenly and 
rapidly into possession of .some of the mOvSt 
cultivated smd refined regions of the earth, 
had not kindled new lights at those ancient 
beacons of literature and scionee which 
smouldered hcnealh iheir feet. 

In the Kushfu ^z-ZvnUn, it is related that 
when Sa’d ibn Abu Waqqas conquered Per- 
sia, he wrote to the Kialifah ‘Umar and 
asked him what he should do with the phi- 
losophical works which they had found in 
the libraries of the cities of Persia, whether 
he should keep them or send them to Mak- 
kah ; then ‘Umar replied, “ Oast them into 
the rivers, for if in those books there is a 
guidance [of life), then we have a still better 
guidance m the Tsook of God (the Qur'an), 
and if, on the contrary, there is in thorn that 
which will lead us astray, then God protect 
us from them” ; so, according Lo these ins true- 
fciotis, Sa‘d cast some into the rivers and some 
into the fire. So was lost to as the Philo- 
soyhy of Persia I (Kashfii ’z-Zunun, p. 341.) 

Such was the spirit in which the early 
Fub-lims regarded the literature of the coun- 
tries they conquered, and which gave rise 
to the frequently repeated story that ‘Umar 
ordered the destruction of the libra, riea of 
Alexandria, 0a3sarea,and Ispahan, while even 
1 he enliglii,6ned Mahnfm is said to have com ■ 
milted do the flames the Greek and Latin 
ongiaalu of the books he caused to be Irans- 
iated It therefore seems probable that the 
world of literaturo lost quite as much as it 
gamed by the Saiacen eonquest of the West, 
the Pttitudo cf tho Mualim world now 


IS towards science and literature, the condi. 
tion of the Muslim in North Africa, in T^, 
key, in Afghanistan, and in India, will de- 
dare. A condition of things ai'ising from 
peculiarities of religious belief. If we study 
carefully the peculiar .struetm-e of Islam as a 
religious system, and become acquainted with 
the actual state of things amongst Muham- 
madan nations now existing, we shall feel 
compelled to admit that the patronage of 
literature by the Muslim ^alifahs of Oor- 
dova, Cairo, and Baghdad, must have been 
the outcome of impulses derived from other 
sources than the example and precept of the 
Arabian legislator or the teachings of the 
Qur’an. 

(See Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Diet.- 
Crichton’s Arabia ; L’llerbolot’s Bibl. Orient’ 

A1 Makkari's Muhammadan Dynasties in 
Spain , Pocock ; Muir’s Mahomet ; Abu '1. 
Pida’; Toderini’s Lit des Twes-, KashfuV- 
Zuuun ; Sir William Jones's Asiatic Bes,-, 
Schnurrer’s Bibl. Arab . ; Ibn al-Jazwi’s 
Talqlh,\ M. de Sacey; Tahaqatu 'ah-Sha- 
fi‘iyin.) 

LITURaX. [pbayer.3 

LIWA’ A bannei' ; a stan- 

dard. [8TANTDA.RDB.J 

LOCUSTS (Arabic jardd, are 

lawful food for Muslims without being killed 
by [food.] 

LOOtC. Arabic ‘llmu 'l-piantiq^ 
((jWJ\ /vba), “ tbe science of rational 
speech,” from natag, “to speak”; ^Llm 
H~mizan ^A<i)> “the science of weigh- 

ing” (evidence), from imzdm “ scales.” 

The author of the A kh ldg-i-Jaiall says 
“ the ancient sages, whose wisdom had bor- 
rowed its lustre from the loop-hole of pi*o- 
pheoy, always directed the seeker after ex- 
cellence to cultivate first Mhm H-a^laq, * the > 
science of moral culture,’ then ‘limu’l-mantiq, 

‘ the science of logic,’ then ‘Ilmu 'l-riyaslyA, 

‘ mathematics,’ then ^Ihm H-bihniah ‘ phy- 
sics,’ and, lastly, ‘^Ihnu H-llahl, ‘theology.’ 
But Hakim Aba ‘Ah al-Maaqawi (a.». 10), 
would place mathematics before logic, which 
seems the preferable com*se. This will ex- 
plain the inscription placed by Plato over the 
door of his house, ‘ He who knows not geo- 
metry, let him not enter here.’ ” (See Thomp- 
son’s ed. p. 31.) 

The Arabs, being suddenly called from the 
desert of Arabia to all the duties and dig- 
nities of civilized life, were at first much 
pressed to reconcile the simplicity of the 
precepts of their Prophet with fhe surxuund- 
ings of their new state of existence ; and con- 
sequently the multitude of distinctions, both 
in morals and jp-isprudence, they were 
obliged to adopt, gave the study of dialectics 
an importance in the religion of Islkm which 
it never lost. The Imam Malik said of the 
great teacher Ahfi Hanafah, that ho was such 
a master of logic, that if he were to assert 
that a pillar of wood was made of gold, he 
would prove it to you by the rules of logic. 
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The first Muslim of note who gave hie at- 
tention to the study of logic was Khalid ibn 
Yazid (a.h. 60)*, who is reported to have been 
a man of great learnii}g, and who ordered 
certain Greek works on logio to he trans- 
lated into Arabic. The Khalifah Ma’mun 
(a.h. 198) gave great attention to this and to 
every other branch of learning, and ordered 
the translation of several Greek books of 
logic, brought frona the library of Constan- 
tmople, into the Aiahic tongne. Mnlla Katib 
Chalpi gives a long hat of those who have 
translated works on logia Stephen, named 
latifann ’1-Qadim, translated a book for 
Khalid ibn Y azid. Batrlq did one for the Kha- 
Ilfah al-Mansur. Ibn Yahya rendered a Pei'- 
sian book on logio into Arabic for the Khalifah 
al Ma’infin, also Ibn Na'imah 'Abdn 'I-Masih (a 
Christian), Husain hm Bahriq, Hilal ibn Abi 
Hilal of Hims, and many others translated 
books on logic from the Persian. Musa and 
Yusuf, two sons of Khalid. and Hasan ibn 
Sahl are mentioned as having translated from 
the language of Hind (India) into Arabic. 
Amongst the philosophers who rendered 
Greek books on logic into Arabic are men- 
tioned Hnnain, Abu l-Faraj, Abu ’1-Sulaiman 
as-Sanjari, Yahya an-Nahwi, Ya'qub ibn 
Ishaq al l^ndi, Abu Zaid Alrmad ibn Sahl 
al-Balkhi. Ibn Slna’ (Avicenna), and very 
many others. 

An Arabic treatise of logic has been xrans- 
iated into English by the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

LORD’S SUPPER, [etjcharisi-.] 
LOT. Arabic JOut (%^). Heb. 

Held by Muhammadans as “a righteous 
man,” specially sent as a prophet to the city 
of Sodom. 

The commentator, al-Baizawi, says_that 
Lot was the son of Haran, tHe son of Azai', 
or Tarah, and coneequentlyAbraham’a nephew, 
who brought him with him from Ohaldea into 
Palestine, where, they say, he was sent by- 
God, to reclaim the inhabitants of Sodom and 
the other neighbouring cities, which were 
overthrown -with it, from the unnatural -vice 
to which they were addicted. And this Mu- 
Ijammadan tradition seems to he co-ontenancod 
by the words of the apostle, that this righteous 
man dwelling among them, in seemg and hear- 
ing, “ vexed his righteous soul from day to 
day with their unlawful deeds,” -a'henee it is 
probable that he omitted no_ opportunity of 
endeavouring their reformation. Hie name 
fxeqaently occurs in the Qur'an, as will be seen 
from the following selections : — 

Sarah vii. 72-82 : “ We also sent Lot, when 
he said to his people, Oomsnit ye this filthy 
deed in -which no creature hath gone before 
you? Come ye to men, instead of women, 
lustfully? Ye are indeed a people given up 
to excess. But the only answer of his people 
was to say, ‘ Turn them out of your city, for 
they are men who vaunt them pure.’ And we 
delivered him and his family, except his -vyife ; 
she was of those who lingered ; and we rained 
a rain upon -them : and see what was the end 
of the -wicked ! ” j 

Surah xxi. 74, 75 { And unto Lot -we gave | 


wisdom and kno-wledge ; and we rescued him 
from the city which -wrought filthiness ; for 
they were a people, evil, perverse ; and -^ve 
caused him to enter into oar mercy, tor he 
was of the righteous.” 

Siirah xxjx. 27-34: “ We sent also Ijot; 
when he said to his people, ' Proceed ye fo a 
filthiness in which no people in tie world 
hath ever gone before you? Proceed ye even 
to mon? atteck ye them on the highway? 
and proceed ye to the crime in your assem- 
blies?’ But the only answer of ins people 
was to say, ‘ Bring God’s chastise-ment upon 
us, if thou art a man of truth.’ He cried ; 
My Lord! help me against this polluted 
people. And when our messengers came to 
Abraham with the tidings o/a son, they said. 

‘ Of a truth -we will destroy the in-dw oilers m 
this city, for'im in-dweilers are evil doeri- ’ 
He said, ' Lot is therein.’ They t>aid, ‘ Wp. 
know full well who therein is. Him and his 
family will -we save, except his wife ; slie will 
be of those who Hager.’ And wnen our mes- 
sengers came to Lot, he -was troubled for 
them, and his arm wa,s too weak to protect 
them; and they said, ‘ Fear not, and distress 
not thyself, for thee and thy family wdi we 
save, except thy wife ; she will be of those 
-who linger. We will surely bring down upon 
the dwellers in this city vengeance from hea- 
ven for the excesses they have committed,’ 
And in -what v/e have left of h is a clear sign 
to mon of understanding.” 

Siu-ah xxvi. 160-175 : “ The people of Lot- 
treated their apostles as liars, \Vhea their 
brother Lot said to them, *- Will ye not fear 
God? I am yoar Apostle worthy of all 
oredii: fear God, then, and obey me. For 
this I .ask you no reward r my reward is of 
the Lord of the worlds alone. WhatJ -with 
men, of all creatures, will ye have commerce ? 
And leave ye your wives whom your Lord 
hath created for you ? Ah ’ ye are an erring 
people I ’ They said, ‘ 0 Lot, if thou desist 
not, one of the banished sbalt ihou surely be.’ 
He said, ‘ I utterly abhor your doings : My 
Lord J deliver me and my family from what 
they do.’ So wc delivered him and his whole 
family — save an aged one among those who 
tarried — -then we destroyed the rest — and we 
rained a rain upon them, and fatal was the rain 
to those whom we had -warned. In this truly 
was a sign ; but most of them did not bolieve. 
But thy Lord! He is tho Powerful, the 
Merciful ! ” 

Sui'ah xx-vii. 55-59 : And Lot, whan he 
said to his people, ‘ What ! proceed ye lo such 
filthiness with yom- eyes open ? What ! come 
ye -with lust unto men rather than lo -women ? 
Surely ye are an ignorant people.' And tho 
answer of his people -w'as but to say, ‘ Oast 
out the family of Lot from yom- city : they, 
forsooth, are men of purity!’ So we rescued 
him and his family : but as for his wife, -we 
decreed her to be of them that lingered ; and 
we rained a rain upon them, .and fatal was 
the rain to those who had bad their -wainteg,” 

LOTS, Drawing of. There are two 

words used to express drawing of lots— 
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rnaisir { and qur‘a/i. _ The former 

ig used for games of ohaiioo, •which are con- 
demned in the Qixr'an (Surahs ii. 216; v. 92); 
the latter the casting of lots in the division of 
land orpropert}'. {B/dayah, vol, iv. p. 17.) 

liOVE. The words used in the 

Qur'an for love and its syuoHyms are wudd 
liubb mahahhah and 

mawaddah (on^/«). 

(1) [Vudd, Surah xix. 9G : “ Vei’ily those 
who believe and act aright, to them the Mer- 
ciful One will gi've love.’' 

(2) Hnhh. Surah V. 59 ; ■* God will bring a 
people •whom He will /oue, and ■who will love 
him.” 

Sin-ah ii. 160 : “ They love them (idols) as 
they should love God, whilst those who believe 
hve God more.” 

Surah Isssix. 21: “Ye lore wealth with 
a complete love." 

Surah xii. 30 : " He (Joseph) has infatuated 
her (Zulaikhah) with love." 

(3) Moh-obbah. Surah xs. 30; “For on 
thee (Moses) have I (God) cast my love." 

(4) Mawaddah. Surah iv. 75 : “ As though 
there were no fiiendship between you and 
him.” 

Surah v. 85 : “ Thou •will find the nearest m 
friendship to those who believe to he those 
who say We are Christians.” , 

Surah xxix. 24. “ Verily, yo take idols be- 
side God through mutual fncudskip in the 
affairs of this world.” 

Surah xxx. 20 : “ He has caused between 
you affection and pity.” 

Surah xli. 22 ; Say ! I do not ask for it 
hire, only the affection of my kinsfolk.” 

Siii-ah lx. 1 : “ 0 ye who believe ! lake not 
my enemy and your enemy for patrons en- 
countering them ■with affection." 

Surah lx. 7 ; “ Mayhap God will place 
affection between you.” 

From the above quotations, it ■s^ull be seen 
that in the Qur’an, the word mawaddah is used 
for friendship and affection only, but that the 
other terms are synonymous, and are used 
for both divine and human love. 

In the traditions, hvhb is also nsodior both 
kinds of love (see Mishhdt, book xxii. ch. 
xvi.), and a section of the Hadis is devoted to 
the consideration of “ Brotherly love for God's 
pleasure.” 

‘Ayishah relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Souls were at the first collected together (in 
the spirit-world) like assembled armies, and 
then they wore dispersed and sent into bodies ; 
and that consequently those -who had been 
acquainted -with each other in the spirit 
world, became so in this, and those -who had 
been strangers there -wo-old be .swangers 
hero.” 

The author of the Ahhldq-i-Jalali distin- 
guishes between animal love and spiritual 
love. Animal love, he says, takes its rise 
from excess of appetite. But .spiritual love, 
which arises from harmony of souls, is not to 
be reckoned a vice, but, 'on the contrary, a 
species of virtue 
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“ Let love be thy master, all masters 
above. 

For the good and the groat are all 
prentice to love.” 

The cause of love, he says, is excessive 
eagerness either for pleasure or for pood ; the 
first IS animal love, and is culpable; the 
second is spiritual love, and is a prai.s6wortliy 
virtue. (See Thompson’s ed.,pp. 227-234.) 

The term more generally used in Oriental 
writings for the passion of love is ffskq (^JAn), 
a word which az-Zamakhshari, in his -work the 
jlsds (quoted by Lane), says is derived from 
the word al-‘ashaqah, a species of ivy which 
twine.s upon trees and cleaves to them. But 
it .seems not improbable that it is connected 

with the Hebrew nm woTuan,” or is 

T * 

derived from “ to desire.” (See Dent. 
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vii. 7 : “ The Lord hath set his love upon 
thee’’; and Ps. xci. 14 : “ Because he hath set 
hi.s love upon me.”) The philosopher TbnSiua’ 
(Avicenna), in a treatise on al-Bshq (regarding 
it as the passion of the natural propensities), 
says it is a passion not merely peculiar to the 
human species, hut that it pervades all exist- 
ing things, both in heaven and earth, in the 
animal, the vegetable, and even in the mineral 
kingdom ; and that its meaning is not perceived 
or known, and is rendered all the more obscure 
by the explanation thereof. (Sec Tdju us, 
by Waiyid Mxrrtada.) 

Mir Abu ’1-Baqa, in his work entitled the 
Kalllydt, thu.s defines the various degrees of 
love, which are supposed to represent not 
only intensity of natural love between man 
and woman, but also the Sufiistio or divine 
love, which is the subject of so many mystic 
xvorks : — First, hawd, the inclining of the soul 
or mind to the object of love ; then, ‘Jldqah, 
love cleaving to the heart; then, kalaf, 
violent and intense love, accompanied % 
perplexity; then ‘w/iq, amorous desire, ac- 
companied by melancholy ; then, sha^haf, 
ardour of love, accompanied by pleasure; 
then, y'rtion, inward love, accompanied by 
amorous desire, or grief and sorrow; then, 
taidyim, a state of enslavement ; then, tahl, 
love sickness ; then, walah, distraction, accom- 
panied with loss of reason; and, lastly, 
huydvi, overpowering love, witlx a wandering 
about at random. 

In Professor Palmer’s little work on 
Oriental mysticism, founded on a Persian 
MS. by ‘Azba ibn Muhammad an-Nafsani, ard 
entitled the Maksad t Aksd (Jtfaq^ad-i-Aqbd), 
or the “ Remotest Aim,” ww read, “ Man sets 
his face towards this world, and is entangled 
in the love of wealth and dignity, rrntil the 
grace of God steps in and turns his heart 
towards God. The tendency which proceed.^ 
from God is called Attraction; that which 
proceeds from man is called Jnclination, 
Desire, and Love, As the inclination in- 
creases its name changes, and it causes the 
Traveller to renounce everything else but 
God (who becomes his QfVla'), and thus set- 
ting his face Gad-ward.s,and forgetting every- 
thing but GoA it is dftVftlonisd im+n T.rtwv " 
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This is by no means the last and ultimate 
stage of the journey, but most men are said 
to be content to pass their livevS therein and 
to leaTe the -woidd -without making any fur- 
ther progress therein [sumsiu:]. Such, a 
person the Sufis call i!- 2 dysM 6 , or, Atk-acted. 
And it is in this state that ‘Ishq, or spiritual 
love, becomes the subject of religious con- 
templation just as it is in the Song of Solo- 
mon. "Let him kiss me with the kisses of 
his mouth, for tbj^ fouc is better than v.me.” 
But whilst the lover in the Song of Solomon 
is supposed to represent the Almighty God, 
and the loved one the Ohurch, in Eastern 
Sufi poetry the ‘da/dq, or lover, is man, and 
the mash‘Sq, or the Beloved One, is God. 

The Sufi poet Jami, in his Snlaman and 
Ahsal^ thus writes of the joy of Divine love : 
and his prologue to the Deity, as rendered 
into English, will illustrate the mystic concep- 
tion of love. 

“ Time it is 

To unfold Thy perfect beauty. 1 would 
be 

Thy lover, and Thine only — I, mine eyes 
Sealed in the light of Thee, to ail but 
Thee, 

Yea, in the revelation of Thyself 
Self -lost, and conscience-quit of good and 
evil, 

Thou movest under all the forms of truth, 
Under the forma of all orea t ed thing.s ; 
Look whence I will, still nothing T discern 
But Thee in all the universe, in which 
Thyself Thou dost invest, and through the 
eyes 

Of man, the subtle censor scrutinise. 

To thy Jfanin Dividuality, 

No entrance finds — no word of ths -and 
that ; 

Do Thou my separate and derived self 
Make one with Thy essential I Leave me 
room. 

On that divan (sofa) which, leaves no room 
for two : 

Lest, like the simple Kurd of whom they 
tell, 

I grow perplext, O God, Twixt ‘ i ’ and 
‘ Thou/ 

If ‘I’ — ^this dignity and wisdom whence? 

If ‘Thou’-— then what is this abject im- 
potence ? ” 

[The fable of the Kurd, which is also told 
in verse, is this. A Kurd left the solitude of 
ths desert for the hustle of a busy city. 
Being tired of the commotion aimund him, he 
lay down to sleep. But fearing ho might 
not know himself when he arose, in the midst 
of so much commotion, ho tied a pumpkin 
round his foot. A knave, who heard him 
deliberating about the difficulty of knowing 
himself again, took the pumpkin off the 
Kurd’s foot, and tied it round bis own. When 
the Kurd awoke, he was bewildered, and ex- 
claimed — 

Whsthei* I he 1 or no, 

If I — the pumpkin why on you? 

If you— then where am I,' and who ? 

For further infomalion oh the subject of 
mystic love, see sotjism. 
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LUBB (sr^). The heart or soul of 
man. That faculty of the mind which is en- 
lightened and purified by the Holy Light, 
i.e. Niiru 7- l^iuls (the Light of God ;. (Kitdbii 
't-Ta'rifdt, in loco,') 

LUDD (^). A mi all town in 

Palestine, where it is saio. Je.sus will find ad- 
Dajjaln ’l-Ma&ih, and will kill him, {MisKkdt, 
book xxiii, eh. iv.) The ancient Lj'dda, nine 
miles from Jopp.i. (See Acts ix. 32, 38.) It 
is the modem Diospolis, which in Jei-ome’s 
time was an episcopal see. The remains of 
the ancient church are still seen. It is said 
to he the native town of St. George. 

LTJJSTATIC. The Arabic mapmn 
includes all mad persons, 
whether born idiots, or persons -who have 
become insane. According to Muhammadan 
la-w, a lunatic is not liable to punishment for 
robbery, or to retaliation for murder. Zakdt 
(legal aims) is not to be taken from him, nor 
is he to be slain in war. The apostasy of a 
lunatic does not amount to a change of 
faith, as in all matters, both -civil and reli- 
gious, he is not to be held responsible tp 
either God or man. An idiot or fool is gene- 
rally regarded in the Bast by the common 
people, as an inspired being. Mr. Lane, in his 
Modem Egyptians, says, “ Most of the reputed 
saints of Egypt are either lunatics, or idiots, 
or impostors,” A remark which will equally 
apply to India and Central Asia. 

LXJQMAlir A person of 

eminence, known as Luqindnu 'l-J^akim, ov 
Luqman the Philosopher, mentioned in the 
Qur’an as one upon whom God had bestowed 
wisdom. 

yfii'ah xxsi. ll-lf): “Of old we bestowed 
wisdom upon Luqman, and taught him thus — 

' Bo thankful to God : for -whoever is thanhf-Ql, 
is lliankful tc his own behoof ; and if any shall 
be Thankless. , . God truly is self-sufficienr, 
worthy of all praise I ” And bear in mind 
when Luqman said to his son by way of 
warning, ‘ O my sou I join not other gods 
with God, for the joining gods with God 
is the great impiety. O' my son! observe 
prayer, and enjoin the right and forbid 
the wrong, and be patient under whatever 
shall. betide thee : for this is a bounden duty. 
And distort not thy face at men ; nor -walx 
thou loftily on the earth ; for God loveth no 
arrogant vain-glorioua one. But lei thy pace 
be middling ; and lower thy voice : lor the 
least ple.asing of voices is surely the voice of 
asses.’ See ye not how that God hath put 
under you all that is in the heavens and ail 
thafis oil the earth, and hath been bounteous 
to you of his favours, both, for soul and Isody. 
But some are there who dispute of God. ivlth- 
out knowledge, and have no guidance and no 
illuminating Book.” ’ 

Commentators are not agreed as to w'hefcher 
Luqman is an. inspired prophet or nuk 
Husain says moat of learned think he was 
a philosopher, and not a prophet. Some say 
he was the son of Ba*ar. and a nephew of 
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Job, being his sister’s son ; others that he wac 
a nephew of Abraham; others that he was 
bora in the time of King David, and lived 
until the time of Jonah, being one thousand 
years of age. Others, that ha was an African 
slave and a shepherd amongst the Israelites. 
Some say ho was a tailor, others a carpenter. 
He is admitted by all Arabian histmians to 
have been a fabulist and a writer of proverbs, 
and consequently European authors have con- 
cluded that he must he the same person whom 
the Greehs, not knowing his real name, have 
called .fflsop, Le. .Sthiops. 

Mr. Sale says: “The commentators men- 
tion sevoiai quick repartees Of Luqman, which 
(together v?ith the circumstances above men- 
tioned) agrees so well vnth what Maximus 
Planudea has written ox xBsop, that from 
thence, and from the fables attributed to Luq- 
man by the Orientals, the latter has been 
generally thought to be no other than the 
iEaop of the Greeks. However that be (for 
J think the matter will be.ar a dispute), I am 
of opinion that Planndes borrowed a great 
part of bis life of .SJsop from the traditions 
he met with in the East concerning Luqman, 
concluding thorn to have been the same poi- 
son, because they were both slaves, and sup- 
posed to be the writers of those fables which 
go under their respective names, and bear a 
great resemblance to one another ; for it has 
long since bean observed by learned men, 
that the greater part of that monk’s perform- 
ance is an absurd romance, and suported by 
no evidence of the ancient writers.” 

Dr. Spenger thinks Luqman is identical 
with the Elxai of the Bbiouitea (Das Lebm 
und die Lehre des Mohammad, vol. i. p. 34). 


MABFA ^'-TASAWWAE 

Luqman is the title of the xxist Surah of 
the Qur’an. 

LTTQTAH (1^5). “Troves.’^ Pro- 

perty which a person finds and takes away 
to preserve it in truci. In English law, trover 
(from the h'rench troiiver) is an action which 
a man has against anothei who has found or 
obtained possession of his goods, and refuses 
to deliver them on demand. (Se BlacJcstone.) 
Accoi’ding to Mubainmadaij law, the finder of 
lost property is obliged to advertise it for the 
space of a year befoie ho can claim it as his 
own. If the finder be a w'ealtny person, he 
should give it to the poor, (Uiddyah, vol. ii. 
p. *277.) [tuOVSS.] 

LtrT [hOT.l 

L O’XU R Y. Arabic tana,^ ‘ wm (pa.sjf). 

In the tiaining of chilchen. rhe author of the 
AMaq-i-Jalnli condenin& luxmy. Ho says, 
“ Sloeping iu the day and sleeping overmuch 
at night should he prohibited. Soft clothing 
.and all uses of luxuiy, such as cool retreats 
in the hot weather, and fires and furs in the 
cold, they fehould be t,augltt to abstoin from. 
They should bo inured to oserciae, foot- walk- 
ing, horse-riding, and all of her appropriate 
accomplishments.” ( A U> laf/-?-Jaldli, p. 280.) 

LYING-. xArabic hizzab A 

pretty general infirmity of nature in the East, 
•which still remains uncerroctod by the modern 
influences of Islam. But Muhammad is re- 
lated to have said : “ When a servant of God* 
tells a he, bis guardian angels move .away from 
him to the distance of a mile, because of tho bad- 
ness of its smell.” (Mishkat, book xsii, ch. ii.) 


M. 


MA'AQIL (Hie fines for 

murder, manslaughter, (fee. (Hiddyah, vol. iv. 
p. 448.) [nxvAH.] 

al-MA‘AEIJ Lit “The 

Ascents,” The title of the nxxth chapter of 
the Qur’an, in the second verse of -which 
occurs the sentence, “ God, the possessor of 
the Ascents (or Steps) by which tho angels 
ascend unto Him, and the Spirit (i'.e. Gabriel), 
in a day -whose space is fifty thousand 
years.” 

Sale, translating from al-BaizawI and Za- 
maj^hari, says : “ This is supposed to bo 
the space which -would he required for their 
ascent from the lowest part of the creation 
to the throne of God, if it were to be mea- 
8ut(5d, or the time which it would take a man 
to perform a journey; and this is not contra- 
dictory to what IS said elsewhere (if it he to 
be interpreted of the ascent of the angels), 
that the length of the day whereon they 
ascend is 1,000 years, because that is meant 
only of their ascent from earth to the lower 


hoaven, including also tho time of theh 
descent. 

“ But the commentators, generally taking 
the day spoken of in both these passages to 
be tho Day of Jxxdgment, have recourse to 
several expedients to I’ecencile them, and as 
both passage.^ scorn to contradict what Mu- 
hamman doctors teach, that God -will judge 
all creatures in the space of half-a-day, they 
suppose those largo irambers of years are 
designed to sspi’es-, the time of the previous 
attendance of those -who are to be judged, or 
else to the space wherein God udJl judge the 
tmbelieving nations, of which, they say, there 
will be fifty, the trial of each nation taking 
up 1,000 years, though that of the traa be- 
lievers will be over in the .*(11014 space above 
mentioned.” 

MABHA ’T-TA^A’WWUi' 

hii^ “Tlie FoiindaiioE of 
§ufiism.’' A {eivn used by the Sufia to em- 
brace the three principles of their system. 
(1) The choice of the ascetic life , (2) The 
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MAGIC 


intention to bestow freely upon others; (S) 
The giving up of one's own will and desires, 
and desiring only the will of God. (Sea 
‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Siifi Teims.') 

al-MADINAH Lit » Tbe 

city. ’ The city celebrated as the burial 
place of Muhammad. It was called Tasrib 
(see Qur’an, Surah ssxiii. 13), but rvas dis- 
tinguished as al-Madlncik. “ the citj'-,” and 
Madinatu 'n-Nuhl, “ the city of the Piophet.” 
after it had become famous by giving shelter 
to Muhammai It is esteemed only second 
to Makkah in point of sanctity. Muhammad is 
related to ha.ve said, “ There are angels guard- 
ing the roads to al-Madinah, on account of 
which neither plague, or the Daiial (Anti- 
chiist) can enter it.” “I was ordered,” be 
said, “to flee to a city which shall eat up 
(conquer) all other cities, and its name is now 
al-Mudlnah. (the dij')-, verily sho puts away 
evil from man, like as the forge purifies 
iron.” '* God has made the name of al- 
Madinah both tahah and taifhah,” i.e. both 
good and odoriferous. 

Al-Madinah is built on the elevated plain 
of Arabia, not far from the eastern base of 
the ridge of mountains which divide the 
table-land from the lower country between 
it and the Red Sea. The town stands on the 
lowest part, on the plain where the water- 
courses unite, which produce m the rainy 
season numerous pools of stagnant water, 
and render the climate unhealthy. Gardens 
and date-plantations, interspersed with fields, 
inclose the town on three sides ; on the side 
towards Makkah the rocky nature of the soil 
renders cultivation impossible. The city 
forms an oval about 2,300 paces in circuit, 
ending in a point. The castle is built at the 
point on a small rocky elevation. Tbe whole 
is inclosed by a thick wall of stone, between 
35 and 40 feet high, flanked by about 30 
towers and surrounded by a ditch. Throe 
well-built gates lead into the town. The 
bouses are well built of stone, and generally 
two stories high. As this stone is of .a dark 
colour, the streets have a gloomy aspect, and 
are for the most part very narrow, often only 
two or three paces across ; a few' of the 
principal streets are paved with stone. 
There are only two large streets which contain 
shopw. The principal buildings within the city 
are the gi-eat mosque containing the tomb of 
Muhammad, two fine eoHogas, and the castle, 
standing at the western extremity of the 
city, which is suiTOunded by strong walla 
and several high and solid towei’S, and con- 
tains a deep well of good water. 

The town is well supplied with sweet water 
by a subtewaneous canal which runs from 
the village of Quba’, about three-quarters of 
a mile distant ia a southern direction. In 
sevei'al parts of the town steps are made 
down to the canal, where the inhabitants 
supply themselves with water which, how- 
ever, contains nitre, and produces indigestion 
in persons not accustomed to it. There are 
also many wells scattered over the town; 
every garden has one by which it is irri- 
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gated ; and whan the ground is borod to the 
depth of twenty-five or thirty feet, water is 
found in plenty. During the rainy season, 
many torrents descend from the higher 
grounds to the lower depression in which al- 
Sladinah is built, and pai-t of the city jb 
inundated This plentiful supply of water 
made Ibis site ^ considerable settlement of 
Arabs long before it became sacred among 
the Muhammadans, by the flight, residence, 
and death of the Prophet, to which it owes 
its name of Madinatu ’n-Nabi, or the City of 
the Prophet. (See Burckhardt’s Travels in 
Arabia.) 

An account of the Prophet’s mosque is 
given under MASJriDa 'n-xabi, and of tha 
burial chamber of Muhammad under hcjrah. 

MADEASAH (A-jA*), a school. 

[eiujGATxosr ] 

MABYAK Midian. The 

desoeudauts of Midian, tbe son of Abraham 
and Keturah, and a city and district bearing 
his name, situated on the Red Sea, south- 
east of Mount Sinai. 

Mentioned in the Qur’an, Sfirali vii. 83 ; 
“We sent to Madyan their bi other Shnmib.” 

£SHt7.VIB.] 

MAFQiJl) A legal term 

for a person who i.s lost, and of whom, no in- 
formation can be obtained. He is not con- 
sidered legally dead until the period expires 
when ho would bo ninety years old. 

MAaiAJSrS. [majits.] 

MAGrIC!. Arabic sihr A 

belief xn the magical art is ontei'taiued by 
almost allMuhainm.adnns, and there is a large 
number of persons who.fit.udy it. 

Although magde (as-sihr) is condemned in 
the Qui'An (Siu-ah ii. 93) and iu the Tradi- 
tions (Mishhat, nook xxi. ch. iii, pt. 1), there 
.-ire still many supoistitious piacfcices ressm- 
hlmg this occult science, which are clearly 
permitted according to the sayings of Mu- 
hammad. 

Anas says, “ The Prophet pormitted a spell 
(ruqyah) being used to eounteraet the ill 
effects of the evil eye ; and on those bitten 
by snakes or scorpions.” (Sahihu Muslin, 
p. 233.) 

Umm Salmah relates “that the Prophet 
allowed a spell to be used for the removal 
of yellowness in the eye, which, be said, pro- 
ceeded from the Tnafignant eye.” 

'i-BuMfti, p. 834.) 

*Auf ibn Malik says “the Prophet said 
there is nothing wrong in using spells, pro- 
vided the use of them does not associate any- 
thing W'ith God.” (Mishkat, book xxi. ch. i.) 

The terms used to express the magical 
art.s are, c/ahi-aA, lit, “ aa invitation, of tha 
apii*it.s,” exorciam; ^azmah, an incantation; 
kihanah, divination, or foitune-ielliag; 
ruqmh, a spell ; and magic. 

The term da^wtA is hold to imply a. lawful 
incantation, in which only tbe assistance of 
God is invited by the use of either the Istm 
01 great and unknown name of God, 
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or tlie recital of the ninety-Hine names or 
attributes of tbe Almighty. As-Sih\ or the 
magical use of evil spirits : and. kiJidnah, for- 
tune-telling, are held tcJ be strictly unlawful. 

Incantation and exorcism as practised by 
Muhammadans is treated of in the article on 
DA'WAH. 

Mr. Lane, in his annotated edition of the 
Arabian Nights, says 

There are two descriptions of magic, one is 
spiritual, regarded by all but freethinkers as 
true ; the other, natural, and denounced by the 
more religious and enlightened as deceptive. 

I. Spiritual magic, which is termed “er 
Roohanee ” (ar-ruhani), chiefly depends upon 
the virtues of certain names of God, and pas- 
sages from, the Kuran, and the agency of 
angels, and jinn, 01 genii. It -is of two 
kinds. Divine and Batanic (“ Rahmaiiee,” i.e, 
relating to “the Gompassioiiate ” [who is 
God], and “Sheytanee,” relating to the 
Devil.) 

1. Divine magic is regarded as a sublime 
science, and is studied only by good men, and 
practised only for good purposes. Perfection 
in this branch of magic consists in the know- 
ledge of the most great name of God [i&Mu k- 
azam] ; but this knowledge is imparted to 
none but the peculiar favourites of heaven. 
By virtue of this name, which was engraved on 
his seal ring, Solomon subjected to his domi- 
nion the jinn and the birds and the winds. By- 
pronouncing it, his minister Asaf (A?a/), also, 
transported in an instant, to the presence of 
his sovereign, in Jerusalem, the throne of the 
Queen of Sheba. But this was a small i^i- 
racle to effect by such means, for, by uttering 
this name, a man may even raise the dead. 
Other names of the Deity, commonly known, 
are believed to have particular efficacies when 
uttered or written ; as also are the names of 
the Prophet, and angels and good jinn are . 
said to be rendered subservient to the pur- 
poses of divine magic by means of certain in- 
vocations. Of such names and invocations, 
together with words unintelligible to the -on- 
iniliated in this science, passages from the 
Kuran, mysterious combinations nf numbers, 
and peculiar diagrams and figures, are' chiefly 
composed -wi-itten charms employed for good 
purposes. Enchantment, -when used for bene- 
volent purposes, is regarded -by tbe vulgar as 
a branch of lawful or divine magic ; but not 
so by the learned, and the' same remark 
applies to the science of divination. 

2. Satanic magic, as its name implies, is a 
science depending on the agency of the Devil 
and the inferior evil jinn, whose services are 
obtained by means similar to those which 
propitiate, or render subservient, the good 
jinn. It is condemned by the Prophet and 
all good Muslims, and only practised for bad 
purposes. Es sebr (as-Sihr), or enchantment, 
is almost universally acknowledged toi- be a 
branch of Satanic magic, but some fev? per- 
sons Hssert (agreeably with several tales in 
the Arabian Nights), that it may be, and by 
some has been, studied with good intehtions, 
and practised by the aid of good jinn ; con- 
sequently, that there is such a -science as 


good enchantment, which is to be regarded 
as a branch of divine or lawful magic. The 
metamorphoses are said to be generally 
effected by means of spells, or invocations to 
jinn, accompanied by the sprinkling of water 
or dust, &C,,, on the object to be transformed. 
Persons are said to he enchanted in various 
ways; soma paralyzed, or ev6n deprived of 
life, others, affected with irresistible passion 
for certain objects, Others, again, rendered 
demoniacs, and soma, transformed into brutes 
birds, (fee. The evil eye i.s believed to en! 
chant in a very powerful and distressing 
manner. This w-as acknowledged even by the 
Prophet. Diseases and death are often at- 
tributed to its influence. Amulets are worn 
by many Muslims with the view of counter- 
acting or pro.serving from enchantment; and 
for the same purpose ihany ridiculous cere- 
monies ■ are practised. Divination, which is 
termed El-Kihaneh (al-Kihdnah), is pro- 
nounced on the highest authority to be a 
branch of Satanic magic; P-ough not be- 
lieved to be so by all Muslims. According to 
an assertion of the Prophet, what a fortune- 
teller says may sometimes be true ; be- 
cause one of the jinn steals away the truth, 
and carries it to the magician’s ear ; for the 
angels come down to the region next the 
earth (the lowest heaven), and mention tbe 
works that have been pre-ordained in hea- 
ven; and the devils (or evil jinn) listen to 
what the angels say, and hear the orders pre- 
destined in heaven, and carry them to the 
fortune-tellers. It is on such occasions that 
shooting stars are hurled at the devils. It is 
said that, “ the diviner obtains the services of 
the Sheytan (Shaitan) by magic arts, and by 
names invoked, and bythe burning of perfumes, 
and he informs him of secret things ; for the 
devils, before the mission of the Apostle of 
God, it is added, used to ascend to heaven, 
and hoar words by stealth. That the evil 
jinn are believed still to ascend sufficiently 
near to the lowest heaven to hear the con- 
versation of the angels, and so to assist ma- 
gicians, appears from the former quotation, 
and is asserted by all Muslims. The disco- 
very of hidden treasures is one of the objects 
for which divination is most studied. The 
mode of divination called “ Darb-el-Mendel ” 
(Zarhu H-Mandal), is by some sirpposed to 
be effected by the aid of - evil jinn ; but 
the more enlightened of the Muslims regard it 
as a branch of natural magic. Some onrious 
performances of this kind, r by means of a 
fluid mirror of ink, have been described in 
the Account of the, Manners and Customs oj 
the Modern Egyptians, and in No, 117 of the 
Quarterfy Review. 

There are certain modes of divination -which 
cannot properly be classed under the head of 
spiritual magic, but require a place betw^een 
the account of this science and that of natural 
magic. The most important of these branches 
of Kihaneh is Astrology, which is called i/men 
Nujoom (‘llmu ’n~NujRm). This is studied by 
many Muslims in the present day, and its pro* 
fessors are often employed by tlxe Arabs to 
deteimine a fortunate period for laying the 
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foundation of a building, foramencing a jour- 
ney, &o, ; but more frequently by the Pot- 
sians and Turks. The. Prophet pronoimeed 
Astrology to be a branch of magic. Another 
branch of Kihaneh is Goomancy. called 
“ Darb erHamsl” (^Zarbu Rami), i mooe of 
divination fi Ota certain marks made on sand 
(whence its appeJlatioh), ir on paper; and 
said to be chiefly founded on astrology^ I'lie 
science called “ ez Zijr," or el Eva fob " faf- 
‘lyajok), IS a third branch of Kihaneh, being 
divination or aaguration. chiefly from the 
notions and positions, or postures, of birds, oi 
of gazelles and other beasts of the chase. 
Thus ivliat was termed a Saneh ” (5dniA), 
that IS, such an animal standing or pas'iing 
with its right side towards the spectator, was 
esteemed among the Arabs as of good onmn ; 
and a ‘‘Bareh” {Barib>), or an animal of this 
kind with its left side towards the spectator, 
was held as inauspicious “ El Kiyafeh " (al 
Qiydyhk), under which term are included 
Chiromancy and its kindred soiciices, is a 
fourth branch of Kihanen, El Tefaul ” (at 
TaJauxoiO),, or the taking an omen, particu- 
larly a good one. from a name or word® acci- 
dentally heai’U or seen or chosen from a book 
belonging to the same science. The taking a 
“ fal,*' or omen, from the Kuran, is geneially 
held to be lawlnl. Vanoiis trifling events are 
eousidered as ominous. For instance, a Sul- 
tan quitting his palace iv'ith his troops, a 
standard happened to strike a *• thureiya ” 
{siirayijd, a cluster of lamps so called from 
resembling the Pleiades), and broke them.: 
he drew from chip an evil omen, and would 
have relinquished the expedition ; but one of 
his chief officers said to him, *■ 0_ our Lord, 
thy standard lias reached the Pleiades.” and 
being relieved by this remark, lie proceeded, 
and returned victorious. 

(See TliP Thousand and One NiykeSi a nev/ 
translation, with copious notes, by Edward 
W Lane ; nevr ed. by E. S. PooIr, voI, i. p. 60.) 

MAGISTEATES. [qazi.] 
MAGPIE. Arabic ‘ac/aq ((j*fic). 

According to Abu Hanifah, the flesh of the 
magpie is mxibab,, or indifferent ; but the 
imam Y flsnf held it to be maJerih, ur repro- 
bated. because it frequently feeds on dead 
bodies- {Hiddyah, vol. iv. p '^4.) 

Ai..MAHI>i ^ hit. «The 

Directeu. One,” hence, “ who is fit to direct 
others. Guide, Leader.’* A ruloi' who shall 
in the last days appear upon the earth. 
According to the ShPabs, he has already ap- 
peared in the person of MubammaA Abu T- 
Qasim the twelflh Imam, who is beheved to 

concealed in some secret place until the 
day of his manifeBtatioH before the end of the 
world. But the Suatiis say he has not yet 
appeared hi the history of Muhammadan- 
isra , there are numerous instances o f mipoators 
having assumed the eharaefer of tin.*? myste- 
rion® personage, amongst otlierb, Saiyid 
Ahmad. 'cujb^ 'igiMnst the Sikhs on ftra 
North-Wesl frontier of the Panjah. a.o, 1826, 
and still more recently, Ibf ¥i’baaunadau 



'’W'ho has claimed to be ul-Mcihdi m tiie Su&e 
in Egypt 

The saying.s of the Prophet on thn subject, 
according to Ai-Biikhan and other tradi- 
tionists, are as follows : — 

•‘The world will not Rome to aa end unui 
a, man of my tribe and of my name shall be 
tnasrer ot Arabia.’’ 

'* Whiiu you see black ensigns coming 
trom the direction of Khoroaan. thou join 
them, for the imani of God will be with the 
standards, whose name is al-MakdiT 

“The MaJ’di sviil be descended from" me, he 
will be a mail with an open countenance and 
vnth !t oigh nosr. He will fill the earth with 
equity and justice, even a* it lias been filled 
with byr-inny ■iml oppie.ssion, and he will 
reign ovei the earth seven years.” 

•• yuarrclhng and disnunition shsil exist 
amongst men. and then iiiall a man of the 
people .>{ al-Miadinali eonie forth, and shall 
go from .tl-Madm-'h to Makkah. and the 
people of blakkah nail make him imam. 
Then shall the ruler of Syria send an army 
against the Muhdi, but the Syrian army shall 
pmisb by an earthquake near Bada’, between 
al-Madinah and hlakkab. And when the 
people shall see this, the Abdal [abdal] will 
come from Syria, .ind also a multitude from 
a!-‘Iraq. After liiis on enemy to the Mahdi 
shall arise from .he i.^urai.sh tribe, whose 
tyii'les shall be of the tribe of Kalb, and this 
man shall send ati army .against the Mahrlh 
The Mahdl shall rule according to the s-xample 
of your Prophet, and shaU give strength, and 
stability to islam. He shall -eigu for seven 
years, and then die.” 

<• There shall be much rain in the days of 
the Mahdl arK< the inhabitant® both of hea- 
veu -and earth shall be pleased with him 
Men’s lives shali boss »o pk.isantly, tu.d they 
will wish even biie dead were alive again.” 
CMishkdtu H-Masdbil.i, book xidu. ch. 8.) 

According lo Shi'ah traditions, Munamraad 
IS related to huve said • “ 0 ye people I I am 
the Propliet ano ■■ All is my heir, and from us 
will descend id-Makdi, rhe seal (i.e. the la.st) 
of the Imams, who will conquer all religion.'? 
and take vengeance on thn wiaked Hf will 
take forti'cssf-s and will uestrry them, and 
slay every tribp ox idolaters, and ho will 
.avenge the deaths of the m.'u-tyrs of God. 
He will be the champion of the Faith, and a 
drawer of vater at the founlam of divine 
knowledge. Ho will reward merit and re- 
quite Bvoi'y fool according to his foUy. He 
will bf. '.he approved and chosen ol God, and 
the aeir of- all knowledge, Ho will be the 
valiant sn doing right and .me to whom the 
Most High has entrast'>d Islam. . , , O yo 
peopio, I have explained >0 you, and ‘AlJ .'Iso 
will make you understand it.’’ flfiiidiu ’A 
Qiilicb. Merrick’s od.. p. 342.) 

It is probable that it is from these tradi 
rions that the ypmion became oarreifi ainong.<?t 
the Christians ' that the Muhanmi.ad;ats s'' * 
pected their Prophet would rise again. 

MAI^-otJR A lli- 

hibited "by the niltr from exercising a.iy 
office or agency (Hiddyah, vol. iil. 5.) 
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MAHMAL, MAHMIL 

A covered litlei' borne ou a camel) both from 
Cairo and from Damadcus, to Makkah., as an 
emblem of ro'^altj at the time of the pilgri- 
mage. 

It IS said that Sultan Az-Zahu Beybars, 


Kang of Egypt, 'was the first who sent a mali- 
mal with tlie caravan of pilgrims to Makkah 
in A.D. 1272, but that it had its origin a few 
years before his accession to the throne 
under the following circumstances;— 

Shaghru ’d-Dui-r, a beautiful Tuikish 



THs ujjimxi, (From an Original Future,) 


female slave, who became the favourite vrife 
of Sultan as-S&lih'Najmu d-dm, and wlio on 
the death of his son (with whom temiinated 
the dynasty of Aiyub) caused herself to be 
acknowledged Qtieen of Egypt, performed the 


hfijj in a magnificent litter home by a oarael 
And fox sueoessivc years her empty litter was 
sent yearly to Makkah. as an emblem of 
state. After her death, a similar litter was 
sent each year with the caravan of pilgrims 
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trom Cairo and Damascns, and is called inah~ 
vid or mahmiL a word signifying that by 
winch anything is suppoi ted. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, toI. ii. 
p 162, thus deacnhes the mahmal : — 

“ It is a square skeleton frame of wood with 
a pyramidal top, and has a ooTering of black 
brocade richly worked with inscriptions and 
01 namental embroidery in gold, in some parts 
upon a ground of gyec-n or red silk, and bor- 
dered with a fringe of silk, with tassels, sur- 
mounted by silrer balls. Its covering is not 
always made after the same pattern with re- 
gard to the decorations ; but in every cover 
hat I have seen, I have remarked on the 
upper part of the front a view of the Temple 
of Makkah, worked in gold, .and over it the 
Sultan’s cipher. It contains nothing ; but has 
two oojiies of the Kurin, one on a small 
scroll, and the other in the usual form of a 
liook, .ilso small, each inclosed in a case of 



lOT UAIBIAL. {Lum.') 

gilt silver, attaehad exteraally at the top. 
The five balls with eyescent.s, which orna- 
ment the malimal, ai*e of gilt silver. The 
mahmal is borae by a fine tall camel, which 
is generally indulged with exemption from 
every kind of labour during the remainder of 
its life.” 

Easteim travellers often confuse the mah- 
mal with the kiswah, or covering for the 
Kabbah, which is a totally distinct thing, 
although it is made in Uairo and seat at the 
same tune as the mahmal. [kiswah.] 

The Wahhabi's prohibited the mahtnal as 
an object of vain pomp, and on one occasion 
intercepted the caravan 'whieh escorted it. 
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Captain Burton b&w both the Egyptian and 
the Dalnascus mahmals on the plain below 
‘ia-afah at the time of the pilgrimage, 

^ MAHMtTDIYAH A 

Shi'ah sect founded by Mir Sharif who in 
the reign of Akbar held a military appoint- 
ment in Bengal. He was a disciple of Mah- 
mud of Busalthwan, the founder of the Muq- 
tawiyah sect. Mahmud lived in the reign of 
Timur, and professed to be al-Mahdi. He 
also called himself the Shakhs-i- Wa hid' — the 
Individual one. He used to quote the verse. 
“ It may be that thy Lord will raise thee up 
to a glorious (ntahmild') station” (Suiah 
xvij. 81). From this he argued that the 
body of man had been advancing in purity 
since the creation, and that on its reaching to 
a certain degree, one Mahmud (glorious) 
would arise, and that then the dispensation 
of Muhammad would come to an end. He 
claimed to bp the Mahmud. He also taught 
the doctrine of transmigration, and that the 
beginning of everything was the earth atom 
(nugtah). It is on this account that they are 
called in Persian the Nuqtawiyah sect They 
are also known by the names Mahmudijab 
and Wahidiyah. Shah ‘Abbas, King of Per- 
sia, expelled them from his dominions, bat 
Akbar received the fugitives kindly, and pro- 
moted some amongst them to high offices of 
State. 

MAKE Heb, 

dower or settlement of money or property on 
the wife, without whieh a marriage is not 
I legal, for an explanation of which see the 
i article on oowek. 

The Hebrew word occurs three times in 
the old Testament, via Gen. xxxiv, 12 5 Ex. 
xxii. 17; 1 .Sam. xviii. 25. [dowek and 
MAIUaiAGE.] 

.MAHEAM ■2'M. “ Ualaw- 

M.” A near relative with whom it is un- 
lawful to marry. Muhammad enjoined that 
eveiry woman performing pilgrimage Should 
have a mahram with her night and day, to 
prevent scandal. (Mishkat, hook xi. ch. i.) 

Ah-Ml’IDAH (SJA4II). Ait “The 
table.” The title of the vth Surah of the Qur'an, 
in the 1 14:th verse of which the word occurs : “ 0 
Jesus, son of Mary ! is thy Lord able to send 
down to us a tcd)le. ? ” 

“ This miracle is thus related by the com- 
mentators. Jesus having at the r 6 qae.st of 
his followers asked it of God, a red tahl# 
immediately descended, in -their sight, between 
two clouds, and was set before them •, where- 
upon he rose up, and, having made the ablu- 
tion, prayed, and than took off the cloth which 
covered the table, saying, ‘ In the name of 
God, the best provider of food ! ’ 'What the 
provisions were with which this table was 
furnished, is a matter wherein the expositors 
are not agreed. One will have them to b© 
nine cakes of bread and nine dshes ; another, 
■bread and flesh; another, all sorti of food ex- 
cept flesh t another, all sorts of food except 
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broad asia flcso. : anothevi all except oread and 
fish I iinothiT, one fish which had the lasts nf 
all mannej of food ; and another, trnit'' of 
paradise on! the mosiC received braditiou is 
that when the table was xmcovered, there ap- 
pealed a fi«h ready dressed, without scales or 
pricki> hot., riioppiii? wifi on. Having ^alt 
placed ,ifc its head and vinog.n- at lU tail, and 
round it all sorts of herbs except leeks, .and 
tine loavpK ot oread on me of which there 
were olives, on the second houev, on the third 
cutter, on the tonrth clieese, imd ou the fifth 
dried fio^h They add that Jesus <it „be re- 
onesT of fhe Apostles, shovved them another 
nijraoie, by <' 08 toring the fish to life and. 
causing its gcnlM and fins to •’•eturn tc it, at 
whicii tlic standers-bv being affrighted, he 
caused it :o become as it was before; that 
one thousand, throe huadiec men and womeit, 
al’ afiiicted with hodiiv infirmities or poverty, 
ate o1 these provision.^, ana were satisfied, 
tne tiah remaining whole as it was at fivet ; 
Ihai then ‘•he table fletv up to heaven in the 
tight of all and every one who hart partaken 
of this food were delivered trom then- infii- 
jnifjes and inisfortuues ; and that it continued 
to descoiicl for' forty days together, at dionoi- 
tune, .and stood m. the ground till uhe sun 
rtecHned, and •wa'a then taken up into the 
clouds. Some of the Mnnammaclan writers 
are of opinion thaf this table did, not really 
Cssccnd.huD that it wiir only a oarablc; but 
most think the words of tht Qur’an are 
plain to the contrary. A furtner tradition is 
that several men were changed into swine for 
disbelieving this miracle, and attributing it 
to magic art ; cn% as oihors pretend, for steal- 
ing some of the victiuils from off it. Several 
other 'labulouR circumstances are also told, 
which are scarce worth transcribing Some 
say the table descondod on a Sunday which 
was the reason of the Christians observing 
that day a.- sacred. Others pretend that this 
day is still kepi among t-hein as a very great 
festival, and it soeiris as If the stvn h, ad its 
rise ironi ar imperfect nation oi Christ's la si- 
supper and the institution oJ the Eucharist.” 
(Sale’s Qu; an.) 

MATMUJirAH The last 

of Muhammad’.s tvives. A sister to XTmmu 
l-Fazl, the wife of al-‘ Abbas, and eonse- 
quentty related to the Prophet. She was a 
widow. 51 years of ago. •a’b.en Muhammad 
marriod heiv She survived him, and died at 
the age of 81, being buried on the very spot 
on which she had celebrated her marriage. 
(MairV Lije of Mahomet, new ed p. 403.) 

MAINTENANCE. Arabic 
(&«»), 'wMcb, ip the language of tbe 

laiiv, signifies ail those things which are neces- 
sary to the support of life, such as food, 
clothes, and lodging, although many conflnp 
it solely to food, {Durru- ‘‘l-Mukhtar., p, 283.) 

There iU’c three causes of maintenance 
established by law, (1) Marriage ; (2) Rela- 
ionship; (3) Property (ie. in case of a 
Ia\e) 


A hu.sband is bound to give proper main- 
lenance tc bis wile or wives, provided she or 
they have not become refractory oi rebel- 
hous, but have surrendered herself or them- 
selves to the custody of their husband. 

Maiatenarice may be decreed out of the 
property of an absent husband, whether it be 
held in trust, oi deposit, or nmzambah for 
him. 

If the husband become poor to such a de- 
gree as to be itnablt- to provide his wife her 
maintenance, Stil! they are not to be sepa- 
rated on this account, but the QazI shall 
direct tlu ■wornHH to procure necessaries for 
herself upon her husband’s credit, the amount 
remaining a debt upon him. 

A divorcci'! wife is entitled to food, cloth- 
ing. and lodging during the period of her 
Hddah. nnd until her delivery, if she be preg- 
nant. N( maint.enaucft is. howover, due to a 
woman, whether pregnant or not, for the 
Hddali observed upon the death of her hus- 
band. No maintenance i.s due to a woman 
upon separation caused by her own fault. 

A father is bound to support his infant 
children; and no one shares the obligation 
with him. 

A mother, -who is a married wife, cannot be 
compelled to suckle her infant except where 
a nurse cannot be procured, or the child re- 
fuses to lake the milk of any other than of 
the mother, who in that case is bound to 
suckle it. unless incapacitated for want of 
health, or other sufficient cause 

If neither the father nor the child h,a.s any 
projierty the mother may ho compelled to 
suckle i1 

The maintenance of an infant child ig m- 
< iimbont upon the father, although he be of 
a differont religion ; and. in the same manner, 
the maintenance of a wife is incumbent upon 
her husband, notwithstanding this circum- 
stance. 

Maintemmce of chiklron bocoraes, however, 
incumbent upon the father only where they 
possess no independent property. 

When the father js poor and the child’s 
paternal grandfather is rich, and tbf child's 
own property is unavailable, the grandfather 
may be directed to maintain him, .and the 
amount will be a debt due to him from the 
father, for ■which tlie grandfather m.ay have 
recourse against him ; after which the father 
may reimhurae himself by having recourse 
against the child's property, if there is 
any. 

When the father is infiitn and the child has 
no property of his owxtj the paternal grand- 
father may be ordered to maintain Mm, with- 
out right of recourse against anyone ; and, in 
like manner, if the child’s mother be ridh, or 
the grandmother rich, •while its father is poor 
she may be ordered to mamtaiu the child 
and the ■maintcnaiico will bo a debt aga'inst 
the child if be be-not infirm, but if he be so, 
he is not liable. 

If tbe father is poor and the mother^ is 
rich, and the young child has also a rich 
grandfather, tbe mother should be ordered to 
maintain the child out of her own px’Operty, 
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with a right of recourse against the father and 
the grandtather la not to be called upon to do 
so. 'When the father is poor, and has a rich 
brother, he may be ordered to maintain the 
child, with right of recourse against the 
father. 

"When male children have strength enough 
to work for their livelihood, though not 
actually aduh, the father may set them to 
work for their own maintenanre, or hire them 
out, and maintain them out of their wages; 
hot he has no power to hire females out for 
work or service, 

A fathei must maintain his female children 
absolutely au+il they are married, ’vhcn they 
have no propertj of then own. But He is not 
obliged to maintain his adult male children 
nnlpst! they aro disabled by infirmity or 
disease. 

It is also incumbent on i father to maintain 
his son’s wife, when the son is young, poor, 
or infirm. 

The maintenance to an adult daughter, or 
to an adult son who it> disabled, rests upon 
the parents in three equal parts, two-thirds 
being furnished by the father, and one-third 
by the mother 

A ohiklin easy circumstances may be coin- 
pelled to maintain his poor parents, whether 
they fee Muslim or not, or whether bi' thoir 
own industry they oe aide to earn anything 
for subsistence or not 

"Where there are male and lemale children, 
or children only of the male sex, or only of 
the female sex, the maintenance of both 
parents is alike incumbent upon them 

■W'herc there is a mixture of male and 
female children, the maintenance of both 
parents is incumbent on them alike. 

When a mother is poor, her soi' is bound 
to maintain her, though he be in stiaitened 
oireumstances bimself, and she not iniirm. 
When a son is able to maintain only one of 
his parents, the mother has the better right ; 
and if he have both p.srents and a minor son, 
and is able to maiutain only one of them, the 
son has the preferable right When he has 
both parents, and cannot afford maintenance to 
either of them, be should fake them to live 
with him, that they may participate in wnat 
food he has for himself liYhen the .son, 
though poor, ia earning something, and his 
father is infirm, the son should allow the 
father to share his food with him. 

Aa of a father and mother, so the mainte- 
nance of gi-andfatbers ‘'and grandmothers, if 
they be indigent, is incumbent upon iheir 
grandchildren, though the former be of 
different religion. 

Tt is a man’s duty to provide maintonanco 
for all his infant male relations within pro- 
Mbited degrees who are in ^ poverty ; and 
also to all female relations within the same 
degrees, whether infants or adults, where 
they are In necessity ; and also to all .lault 
male relations within the same degrees who 
are poor, disabled, or blind ; but the obliga- 
tion does not extend beyond those rela- 
tions. 

No adult male, if in health, is entitled to 
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maintenance, though he is poor; but a person 
is obliged to maintain his adult female rela- 
tives, though in health of body, if they re- 
quire it. The miiintamuice of a mare relative 
is not incumbent on any poor person ; con- 
trary to the rfiaiiitonanee of a wife and child, 
for whom pooi aud rich are equally liable- 

tYTien a pool person has a father and a 
.son’s son, both in easy circumstances, the 
father is liable for his mainlenance ; and 
when there is a daughter and a son s sou, 
the daughtei only is liable, though they both 
divide the inheritancf- between them. So 
also, when there is a daughter’s daughter, or 
daughtcris son and a full brother, the child 
of the daughter, whether male or female, is 
hable, though the brothei is entitled to the 
inhei itanoe. When a person has a parent 
and a child, both in easy circumstances, the 
latter is liable, though both are equally neai 
10 liim. But if he liavo a grandfather and a 
son’s son, they are liable for his mainfcengnco 
in proportion to their shares in the inberit- 
.ance. tliat is. the grandfather for a sixth, ana 
the son’s son for the remainder, If a poor 
person ha« a Christian son and a Muslim 
brother, both in easy circumstances, the son 
is liable for the maiutenanee, though the 
brother would take the inheritance If he 
has a mother and grandfather, they are both 
liable m proportion to thoir shares as heu's, 
that is, the mother in one-third, am. the 
grandfather in twn-thirds. So, also, v/hen 
with the mother there i.. a full brother, or the 
son of a full brother, or a full paternal uncle, 
or any other of the ^osabak or lesiduaiies 
the maintenance Is on them, by thirds accord- 
ing to the rules of inheritance When there 
is a materiml uncle, and the sou of a fall 
paternal uncle, the li.nbHity for mainlenance 
is on the lormcr, though the latfer would 
have Ibu iiihcritiaice ; because thi romlitxim 
of liability is w'anting on tho latter, wliois not 
within the forbidden degrees. 

If .a man have a patenuit imeie and aunt, 
and a ujaterna! aunt, bin maintenance is on 
theiiucle; and if the uncle ht in straitened 
ciicumstaneeB, it is on both the uther.s. Tht 
principle in this case is, that when a person 
who take-h the whoio of the mheritance is in 
.straitened cii rumstam’ii.s, his inahilify k the 
same na death, and being as it were ck-ad, the 
maint'enaiice is cast on the remaining relatives 
in the same proportions as they would be en- 
titled to in the inheritance of the person to 
be- maintained, if the other were not in 
existence; and that when ono .vho takes only 
a p.art of the inheritanpo is m straitened eir- 
cmaatiinces, he is to bo treated ;ts it he were 
dead, and the maintenance is c.!*-'! en the 
others, according to the sh-rres of (■he inhe- 
ritance to -which ■"hey would ue entitled if 
they should succeed togatiicr with him. (See 
J)uTru H~Mukktar, Bahu 'n-Nafaqak) 

AL-MAISIfe. A gattte of 

chance forbidden in the Qm-’aii Surahs ii. 
21B; V. 92, 93. It signifies a gaitio per- 
fomed with arrows, aad much ni use ■with 
pagan Arabs. But the term ol-mmsur h 
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now understood to include all games of chance 
or hazard. 

MAJECTB a complete 

eunuch, as disl inguished from or one 

who IB simply castrated. (Hidayah, vol, i. 
p. 35C.) 

AI.-MAJII) ‘‘The Glo- 

rious One.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God It occurs in the Qur’an. 
Sui'ah XI. 7C: ‘•'Verily He is to bo praised , 
and gloi ifiecl." j 

MAJOEITT. [PXJBEETY.] 

MAJtiJ [yajuj.] 

AL-MAJtrS pi. of Morjusl. 

The Magians. JVfentjoned in the Qur'an only 
once. Surah xxii. 17 : “ As to those who be- 
liere, and the Jews, and the Sabeites, and 
the Christians, and the Magiaus, and those 
who loin other gods with God, of a truth, 
God shall decide between them on the Day of 
Resurrection: fji God is witness of all 
things.” ' 

■Most 'Muhaimnadan writers (eapociully 
araongbt ihe .Shhahaj beliece them to hare 
formerly possessed a rerelation from tiod, 
■which they ha-ve since lost. 

The M.igians were a sect of ancient philo- i 
sophers which aioee m the East at a very ! 
early period, devoting much of then’ time to 1 
the study of the heavenly bodies. They ^ 
were tlie learned men of their time, and we j 
dnd Daniel the Prophet {promoted to the 
head of this sect in Chaldea. (Dan v. 11.) 
They are supposed to .have worshipped the 
Deity under the emblem of fire ; w'hilst the 
Babian.s, to whom they were opposed, wor- 
shipped the heavenly bodies. The 3 '' held in 
the greatest abhorroneo the worship of images, 
and considered fire the purest symbol of the 
Divine Being. This religious sect was re- 
formed by Zoroaster in the sixth century 
before Christ, and it wa.s the national religion 
of Persia until it was supplanted by Aluham- 
madanism. The Miigians aie now known in 
Persia as Gabrs, and in India as P«r.si.i. Their 
sacred book is the Zend Avesta, an English 
translation of which haa been published by 
Mr. A. H. Bleeck (Hertford, 1864), from Pro- 
fessor Spiegel’.? German translation. There 
is an able i-efutatiou of the Parsi i-eligion by 
the late Eev, John Wilson, D.D, (Bombay, 
1843). 

MAJ20B ('-r’jA^), liit, “ At- 
tracted!” A term used by the ^Qfis for a per- | 
son whom God has chosen for Himself, for a 
manifestation of His love, and who is thus 
enabled to attain to all the stages of gufusm 
without any effort or trouble. (Bee ’(‘Ahdu 
’r-Bazzaq’s Diet, af §ufl Tmns.) 

MAKE AH (XiU). The capital o£ 

Arabia, and the most sacred city of the Mus- 
lims. It is celebrated as the feirth-plaoe ot 
Muhammad, and as the site of the Ka‘bah, 
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or Sacred Cube, building. Muhammati re* 
lated to have said of Makkah, What a 
splendid city thou art! If i had not beon 
driven out of Ihcc by my tiibe, T would dwell 
in no other place but lu Ibee.’' “It n? not 
m.an but God who has made Makkah saued,” 
My peojilo will be always .,atc m this world 
and the next as long as they respect Makkah.” 
(^Alishkaf, hook xl. cb xv.) 

Makkah (the ancient name of which was 
Bakkah) Is situated in about 21° ,3(i 'N, Jab., 
40° 20' E. long., and 70 miles fioui the 'Red’ 
Sea. m a sandy valley running noith and 
south, and from 100 to 70 paces hroiui The 
chief part of the city is placed where the 
valley is widest. In the narrower part there 
are single rows of house.? only, or detached 
shops. The town itself covers a space of 
about 1,500 paces in length, but the whole 
extent of ground comprehended under the de- 
nomination of Makkah, omounls to 3 500 
paces in length. The surrounding rocky 
hills arc from 200 to 500 feet in height, 
barren, and destitute of trees. Most of the 
town is situated in the valley itself, but there 
arc some parts built on the sides of the hills. 
The stioets are in general broader than these 
of Eastern cities, loi the purpose of accommo- 
dating tne vast miinl)fir of pilgrims who re 
lori lo It. The houses are lofty and ot stone, 
and the nuniorous "windows that face the 
streets give to these quite a European aspect. 
Man^’’ of the houses aie three stories high. 

The only public place in the body of the 
town is ttie large square of the great mosque, 
•which j.s enlivened dttring the Hajj (Pilgri- 
mage) by a great number of well-stored shops, 
The streets are all unpavod, and in summer 
the sand and dust are as great a nuisance as 
the mud is in the rainy season, during which 
they arc scarcely passable after a storm. 

Makkah is badlyprovided with water. There 
are a few cisterns for leceiving rain, ajid the 
well-water is brackish. The famous well of 
Zamzam, in the groat mosque, is indeed copious 
enough to supply the whole town, but the water 
is not well tasted. The best ■water is brongut 
by unaqueduct from the vicinity of ’Arafah, sis 
or seven miles distant. There are two places 
in the interioi* of the city, where the aque- 
duct ruriB above ground, and in these parts 
it is let off into small channels or fountains, 
at which some slaves of the Sharif (the ruler 
of the city) are stationed lo exact a loll from 
persons -who fill their watei’-skina 

All the houses in Makkah excep*! those of 
the principal and richest inhabit anta. are oon- 
Btructed for the accommodation of lodgers, 
and divided into numerous separate apart- 
ments, each consisting of a sitting-room and 
a sma'il kitchen. Except four or live houses 
belonging to the Sharif, two colleges, and the 
saorod mosque, Makkah has no public edi- 
fices of any importance. 

The inhabitants of Makkah, with few ex- 
ceptions, are Arabians. They have two 
kinds of employment;, trade and the service 
of the temple. During the Hajj. Makkah be- 
comes one of the largest fairs in the East, 
and certainly the most intereBting, from the 
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Tariety of nations ■wMcli frequent it. Tke 
mereliants of the place make large profits 
during this time by their merchandise. They 
have also a considerable trade -with the Be- 
duxns and ■with other parts of Arabia. The 
greatest profit) however, is derived from 
supplying food for 60,000 pilgrims and 20,000 | 
camels. The only articles of manufacture | 
are some pottery and beads ; there are a fe'w | 
dyeing-houses in the city, 

Makkah is governed by a Sharif, who is ' 


chosen from the Saiyids (or descendants of 
the Prophet) settled in the Hijfiz, -who wore 
once numerous, but are now reduced to a few 
families in Makkah. A lli ough he obtains his 
oSBce by the choice of his people, or by force , 
ha holds his authority from the Turkish 
Siiltan. 

Makkah was the seat of govern ent 
during the reigns of the first five Ehalifahs. 

(For an account of the sacred temple, see 
the article on masjidu ’n-HAUAM.) 



MAKKAH. {From Stanley Latie-Poote’s eiiition of Lcint'b “ Svlcotims.") 


MAKRTO (yu). m. ‘‘That 

which is hateful and unbecoming.” A term 
used in the religious, civil, and ceremonial 
law of Islam, for an act the •unlawf'alness of 
which is not absolutely certain, but which is 
considered improper and nnbeooming. 

The author of the JHidayah remarks.that 
the doctors of the Hanafi seot have disagreed 
as to the extent to which the term can be 
received. 

The Imam Muhammad is of opinion that 
mukruh is tinlawfal, but as ho eonld not draw 
any convinoing argument in favour of his 
opinion from either the Qior’an or Traditions, 
he renonneed the general application of “ un- 
lawfulness” -mth respect to such things or 
acts, and ciassed them under those which are 
merely improper. 

The Imams Abfi !BanIfah and Abu Yusuf 
hold that the term applies to that which, in 
its qualities nearly approaches to unla’wful, 


without it being actually so. (Mtdayak, vol. 
I iv, p. 86.) 

In the Kiidbu ‘t~Ta‘ri/dt, that which is 
makruA is divided into makrvh tcdirmi, “ that 
I which is nearly unla-wful ” ; and makrUk tan- 
* sikt, “ that which approaches the la'wlul." 

I In all works on Muhammadsn law, a gec» 
tion is devoted to the consideration of things 
wWoh are held to ba nuthruh. 

Ai-MALl’irAH (tSM). Mi. 

‘•■The Angels.” The title of the xcsvth 
Chapter of the Qur’an in the first verse of 
which the word occurs: — ‘'■Who employeth 
the myels as envoy?,'” It is also called Suratii 
! 'l~Fatir. the “ Chapter of the Originator.” 

I MALAK (uAUj, 

i MALAKU'Ii-MAUT(«=.y^ 

I The Angel of Death.” See Qur’an, SSrah 
xxsiL 11; The angel of death ■who is charged 
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with you shall cause you to die^ then ye 
shall be returned to your Lord.” He is also 
caJlea ^Izra'il. 

MALANCt Au ovder 

of Munammadaii fa<iir.-3 or darveshes, who 
are the ueb-enUauts and followers of Jaman 
Juts, a follower of Zindu Shah Madar. They 
usually 

ana matted and formed into a knot behind. 
The order is a very coiuinou <jne in India 
(Hei'klot’s Mvsalmans, p. Ii90.) 

al-MALIE («A3U1^). “The Pos- 
sessor, lord, raier.” One of the uinety-mne 
names or attribrstes of God. It frequently 
occurs m tho Qur’an, e .9. in the first Surah, 

Mulct of the Day of Judgment.” 

ALIK (adJU) Lit. “ One in an- 

thoritYi a po.s.sessnr." Tho angel who is said 
to preside ovru- hell, and .superintend the 
bornionts of the cuimucd. He is mentioned .n 
the Quran. Siirah xLiii. 77 ; “ And Ihey shall 
cry out. 0 Malik! lot thy Lord make an end 
of ns : he ■'hull say, Verily, tarry Imre." Per-. 

baps the baaie as Mok,ch, the fire-god 

and tulelary dmty of the children of Ammon. 

jV]ALIK 'llie i'ounaer of a 

sect of Sunni Muslims. 

The ImuiU Abii ‘Abdi ’Uah Malik ibu Anas, 
the rounder of one ol the four orthodox bocte 
of Sunnis, was uorn at al-Madinah, a.h. '.)4 
{a.v. 716), He bred in tho same plact? and 
receiyed his earliest impression.s of Kslam 
from Sahl ibn Saul, the almost mle sui-Hyor 
of the Ooinpanions of the Prophet. He was 
considered to bt the most learned man of his 
time, and his self denial and abstinence were 
such that be msually ta.sted tour clays m the 
week. He enjoyed the adrantages ot a pev- 
sunai acquaint, mce and familiar intercoui-se 
■with the Imam Abu Hanifau, although dif- 
fering from him on many important questions 
regarding the authority of the Traditions. 
His pride, howeyer, was at least equal ro his 
literary eridowments, Tn proof of this, it i.s 
I’elated of him idi.at when the gi'eut Khalitah 
Haruim 'r-Rashid came to al-AIadinah toYisil 
the tomb of the Prophet, Malik having gone 
forth to meet lurn, ttie Khalifah addressed 
him, “ 0 Malik ! I entreat as a favour that 
yon will come every day ti me and my two 
•sons, Amiii ana Ma'inun. and instruct us in 
traditional kno-sviedge.” 'To which the 'lage 
haughtily replied, “ 0 Khahfah. soience is of 
a dignified nature, and in&oead of going to 
any poison, requmes that ail should come to 
it." The story further saygthat tne soTexeign, 
with much huxrdlity, asked his pardon, ac- 
kaowlcdged iho a'uth of liis remark, .md sent 
both his sons to Malik, who seated them 
ftmung Ms other soholirs without any distine- 
lii'an. 

V7ith ret, aid to the TradiciotiH, his autho- 
r\ty H geueralK quoted as decisive; in 
fact, he considered them as altogatbor .supir- 
ssdusg the judgmonl 01 a man, and on nis 
dcath-bedseverely condemned himself for the 
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many decisions he had presumed to give on 
the mere suggestion of his own reason. The 
Qur’an and the Sunnah excepted, the only 
study to which he applied himself in his 
lattei davs, was the contemplation of Uip 
D eity ; and his mind was at length so much 
ab.sorbed in the immensity of the Diyine at- 
tributes and perfeofcions, as to lose sight of 
all more insignificant, objects ! Hence he 
gradually withdrew himself from the world, 
became indifferent to it.s coucernB, and after 
some years nt '■omplete ratiiement, died at al- 
Madinah, A.H. 179 (a.d. 795). His authority 
is at present chiefly received in Barbsry and 
the other northern states ol Africa. Of his 
woi'ks, the only one upon record i.s one of 
tradition, known a.s the Muv^atto' His prin- 
cipal pupil was ash-Shafid, who afterwards 
himself gave the name to a seot 

MILIEU ’L-MULE (caU3 eMU) 

‘•Tlie Loid of tin Kingdom.” One of the 
nineiy-nine names 01 attributes of God. it 
occuift once in the Qur’an, Surah iii. 25; “ hay, 
0 God, Lord 0/ tAf Kingdom. Thou givest the 
kingdom to whomsoever Thou phasesti, and 
strippest the kingdom from whomsoever 
Thou pleabest." 

MALZAMINI Bail 

for property. A legal term. {Hjdagah, vol. 
«. p. ,568). bail for the person is haziv 
zanxint 

MAMAT 'Death”; e.g. 

burah ,'i 168- “My pravers, my saonficc, 
m3 life, and my dauth. belong to God.” 
[kaox.j 

MAMLDK pi. wcimalik. 

“ 4 slave.” A term used in Muslim law for a 
oond slave tho word 'abd siguuying both “a 
slave ’ and •' a servant of God.” It occurs only 
once in the Qur’an, Surah xvi. 77 : '‘God pro- 
pounds a comparison between n slave (mam~ 
ink) and the propertj- of his master." 

This word hos become historic in the 
Mamhd^e^, or that military bod3» of slaves who 
for .1 longtime ruled Egypi. These military 
.slaves were first org.atuKcd by Malik as-§alih, 
who purchased many riiouf.ands of slaves in 
the marketb ot Asia, and brought them to 
Egypt in the i8t}> century. They wore by 
him Binbodieu into a corps .ol 12,000 men, 
but in A.D. 1264, they revolted, and killed 
Tnran ."ifiiah. ihe last jirince ot the Aiyub 
dynasty. They then pa.tsed to ttie throne of 
Egypt al-M'a‘iK2, wtivi wm, himself a Turko- 
man slave, The Mamluk.es continued the 
ruling power in Egypt till 1617, When 
Salim 1. deferded them ana put to death 
Tumaun Bey, the last of the MamhiKe 
rljTiasty. They were, however, maintained 
in Egypt as a military aristocracy , and were 
a powerful body at the time of tho B’renfth 
invasion Muhammad 'Ah' Pa.sha af Egypt 
destroyed their power and influenee by mitr- 
dering many of them in a.o, i8H 

MA^MTJBIYAH A word 

used by the oommentator al-Baizawf for 
Ohriatian Baptism In remarking on Sflrah 
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S. 1S2, ‘‘ the baptism of God (SibgMiht 
Rah), he says, “ The N&mrm&B used to J5 b 
iheli children in yellow water, and they 
called it Ma'iaudiyah ; and they said, ti^hoever 
was dipped la.Ma'-mirdiynk was purified, and 
that it was a sisja of his heeotainft a Naza- 
rene.” (Sr;e Tafsy'u "(-Baisawi, in loco ) 

MAKAEAH (SjU,*). -Atiglice 

naref. From mcamr. “a place were a fire is 
lit, lighthouse, piHar," The lofty turret of a 
mosque, from which the Mu’azzin, oV *• caller 
to prayer,” invites the people to prayer. In 
the early days of Islam there were no miua- 
reos to the mosques, those at Quha’ and al- 
Madinah being erected by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdi ’1- 
‘Aziz, A.B. 86. [mosqtjb.] 

MANA.SIK From man- 

aikf “a place of sacrifice.” Tnc sacred rites 
and ceremonies attending the pilgrimage. 
[hajj.] 

MANAT An idol men- 

tioned in the Qur'an, ,Surahliii. 10, 20; ‘ What 
think ye, then, of al-Lat and ai-''lT'iza, and 
Manat, the third idol besides.” 

According to Husain, it was an idol of the 
tribes of Huzail and Khaza‘ah. For a dis- 
cussion of the subject, see the article on 
tAT, 

al-MANT leiWl). “The With- 

holder.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 
Qur’an, but is given in the Hadig. 

MANlHAH (l^). A legal 

term for a camel lent, with permission to use 
its milk, its hair, and its young, but on condi- 
tion of returning the camel itself. Such an 
animal cannot be sacrificed. (Mishkdt^ book 
iv. ch. 60.) 

AIANLA (^). A learned man. 

A Muhammadan priest. The Egyptian form 
of Maulavi or MuHa, 

MAN-LA-YASTAHZIRAHU 'L- 
FAQIH s' A book 

of ShPah tiudiiions conn''iled by Saiyid Baai, 
A.H. 406. 

MANNA. Arabic inMnn (er*) ; Hob. 
mCtn ; Greek /m wa. The giving of 

manna to the children of Israel is mentioned 
three-times in the Qur’an. 

Surah ii. 54 : And we overshadowed them 
with glie ciotrd, and sent doTO manna and the 
quails. 

Surah .xs. 82; ’‘Tv^e caused the manna and 
the quails to descend upon you.” 

Surah vii. 160: "We caused clouds to i 
overshadow them, and .sent down upon them , 
the manna and the quails.” _ i 

Abdu ’1 -‘Az 3.2, in his commenlary, says it , 
was like white sugax. 

MANSLAUGHTER. [mubi>se.] 

MAHCMiSSlON. Arabic 

(iJAr]. [spateey.] 
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MAQlM MApMHl) ^ 

glorious station/’ oj: 
place in heaven, said to he reserved for Mn- 
hammad. It is mentioned in the xvath 
chapter of the QurVin, verse 81 ; •' It may bo 
that thy Lord will raise thee to a gi or ions 
station.'’ 

Religious Muslims always pray that God 
will grant the Maqnm Mahmud to their 
Prophot, when they hear the Vzan reeitod, 
[AZAN.] 

MAQAMTJ IBRAHIM . 

•' The place or station ci AbraWm." Mr-n- 
tioned twice in the Qur’an. 

Surah hi. 91; In it (Makkah) arc evident 
signs, even iho place of Abiahai?i.” 

Surah ii. 11& ; “ take ve the statian of 
Abraham for a place of prayer.” 

It is a place at 3Iakk,ih within tile Masjid 
boundary, supposed to have the impression 
of the foot-marks of Abraham. Bm-ckhardt 
says this i.s a small building, supported joy 
six piihirs about eight feet higA four of wlJieh 
are suirouncled from the top to bottom by a 
fine iron i-ailing, while they leave the spaoe 
behind the two hind pillars open. Within the 
railing is a frame about five feet square, ter- 
minating in a pyramidal top, and said to eou- 
'tain the sacred stone upon which Abraham 
stood whenJae built the Ka‘bah. 

MAQSHRAH A closet or 

place of retirement. A place set apart in 
mosques, enclosed with curtains, fwhere de- 
vout men recite their supererogatory prayers, 
and perform $ikr. [ziKu,] 

MARIZATH ’L-QIBTlrAH (<S|kU 

LlaiiiSi). [mASY THE COPT.] 

MARRIAGE. The celebratioa of 

the marriage eontract is called nikah (gjbSS], 
The festive rejoicings htrs : Persian 

.•fhddz). Marriage is enjoined upon every 
Muslun, and celibacy is frequently condemned 
by Muhammad. It m related in the Traditions 
that Muhammad said : “ When the servant of 
God marries, he perfects half oi his religion 
and that “ on one occasion Muhanimad 
asked a man if he .waa married, and being 
answered in the negaiiven he ^atd, ‘ Arb thoii 
sound arid healthy?’ Upon the msi: reply 
ing that he was, Muljammad said, ‘Then thou 
art one of the brothers of the devil"’ (MishlcdL 
book ziii. ch. i.) Consequently in islSm, 
even the ascetic orders are rather aianiod 
than single. 

It is related that one of the Companions, 
named ‘Usman ibn Maz'ua, wished to lead a 
life of celibacy, but Muhammad furbai' 
him. 

The’ following are some of the pa 3 ’itigs of 
Muhammad ou the subject of maniags f^ses 
Miskkafu 'l-Masdbik, book xm .) : — 

» The best wedding is that upon which the 
least trouble and espouse is best owed.” 

" The worst of feast? are m:u‘i'tagii feR.«s, 
to which tbs lieh arc- invitea and 4hs poor- 
left cut, and ho who abandons the aosepia- 

40 
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fcioB of an inTitation, then veriiy disobeys God 
and His Prophet.” 

“ Matritnonial alliances (between two fami- 
lies or tribes) increase friendship more than 
anything else.” 

“ Marry -women who will love their hna- 
bands and be very prolific, for I -wish joii to 
be more numerous than any other people.’' 

“ When anyone demands yoiu’ daughter m 
marriage, and you are pleased with his dis- 
position and. his faith, then give her to him; 
for if you do not so, then there will be stniie 
and contention in the world.” 

“ A woman may be married either for her 
money, her reputation, her beauty, or her 
religion : then look out for a religious -woman, ' 
for if you do marry other than a religious 
woman, may your hands be rubbed -with 
dirt." 

All young men -who have arrived at the 
age of puberty should inaiTy, for marriage 
prevents sins. ' He who cannot maiTy should 
fast,'* 

“ When a Muslim mames he perfects half 
bis religion, and he should practise absti- 
neucs for the remaining half.” 

** Beware I make not large settlements 
upon women; because, if groat settlemonts 
■were a cause of greatness in the world and 
of righteousness before God, surel-y it would 
be most proper for the Prophet of God to 
make them.’’ 

“ When any oi you -wishes to demand a 
woman in marriage, if be can arrange it, let 
him see her first.’’ 

“ A woman ripe in years shall have her 
consent asked in marriage, and if she remain 
silent her silence is her consent, and if she 
refuse she shall not be married by force.’* 

“A widow snail not be mairied until she 
be consulted, nor shall a virgin be married 
until her consent be asked." The Oompa- 
nions said, “ In what maimer is the permission 
of a virgin? " He replied, " Her consent tb by 
her silence.” 

‘‘ ff a woman marries witho.ut the consent 
of her guardian, her marriage is null and 
void, is null and void, is null and void ; then, 
if her marriage hath been consummated, the 
woman shall take her dower; if her guar- 
dians dispute about her marriage, then the 
king is her guardian.” 

The subject of Muslim marriages will now 
be treated in tbe present article under the 
headings — I. The Validity of Marriage; II. 
The Legal Diaablities to Marriage ; HI. The 
Eeligious Oeromony ; lY. The Marriage Fes- 
tivities. 

I. — The Validity of Marriage. 

Muslims are permitted to marry four free 
■women, and to have as many slaves for con- 
cubines as they may have acqniredL See 
Qur’an, Surah iv. 8 r “Of woman -who seem, 
good in your eyes, marry two, or three, or 
four; and if ye still fear that ye shall not 
aos equitably, then one only ; or tho slaves 
whom ye have acqrured.” [wivtlS,] 
Usufructory or temporary marnages were 
sanctioned by the Prophet, but this law is 


said by the Sunnis to have been abrogated, 
although it is allo-wed by the Shbahs, and is 
practised in Persia in the present day, 
[kotah.] Those temporary marriages are 
undoubtedly the greatest blot in Muhammad’s 
■moral legislation, and adroit of no satisfac- 
tory apology. 

Marriage, according to Muhammadan law, 
is simply a civil contract, and its validity 
does not depend upon any religious ceremony. 
Though the civil contract is not positively 
presonbed to be reduced to -wmiling, its vali- 
dity depends upon the consent of the parties, 
which is called Ijdb and qahul, “ declaration” 
aad “ acceptance ” ; the presence of two male 
witnesses (or one male and two female wit- 
nesses); and a dower of not less than ten 
dirhams, to be settled upon the woman. The 
omission of the settlement docs not, however, 
invalidate' the contract, for nndei' any cir- 
cumstances, the woman becomes entitled to 
her dower of ten dirhams or more. (A dower 
suitable to the position of the woman is 
called Mahru 

Liberty is allowed a woman who has 
reached the age of puberty, t.o marry or re- 
fuse to marry a particular man, independent 
of her guardian, who has no power to dispose 
of hei in. marriage without her consent or 
against her will ; while the objection is re- 
set ved for the girl, married by her guardian 
during her infancy, to ratify or dissolve the 
contract immediately on reaching h^r majo- 
rity. When a woman, adult and sane, elects 
to be married* through an agent (wakll)^ she 
empowers him, in the jjresence of competent 
witnesses, to convoy her consent to the bride- 
groom. The agent, if a sti-anger, need not 
see her, and it is sufflciont 1hat the wit- 
nesses, who sea her, satisfy him that she, 
e-spressly or impliedly, consents to the propo- 
sition of which iie is the beai-er. The law 
respects tho modesty of the sex, and allows 
the expiession of consent on the part of the 
lady by indirect ways, even without words. 
With fi virgin silence is taken as consent, 
and fio is a smilo oi' laugh. 

Mr, iSyed Ameei- Ali says : — 

“ The validity of a marriage under tbe Mu- 
hammadan law depends on two conditions : 
Brst, on the capacity of the parties to raan-y 
each other; secondly, on the celebraLion of 
the marriage according to the forms pre- 
scribed in the place where tho marriage ib 
celebj ted, or whien are recognised as legal 
by the customary law of the Musaalmans. 
It is a recognised principle that the capacity 
of each, of the parties to a marriage is to be 
judged of by their respective lex domicilii 
‘ If they are each, whether belonging to tbe 
same country or to different countries, ca- 
pable according to their lex domicilii of mar- 
riage with the other, they have the capacity 
req^uired by the rule under consideration. In 
ahovt, as in other contracts, so in that oi 
marriage, personal capacity must depend on 
the law of domicil.* 

“ The capacity of aMussalman domiciled in 
England will be regulated by tiie English law, 
but the capacity of one who is domiciled in the 
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Belad-uI-Islam (i.e. a Muhammadan country), 
by the provisions of the Mussalman law. It 
is, therefore, important to consider what the 
requisite conditions are to vest in an indi- 
vidual the capacity to enter into a vaM con- 
tract of maniage. As a genei-al rule, it may 
])0 remarked, that under the Islamic law, the 
Mpacity to contract a valid marriage rests 
on the same basis as the capacity to enter 
into any other contract. ‘ Among the condi- 
tions which are requisite for the validity of 
a contract of marriage (says the Fatdwa-i- 
Alavigiri, p. 877), are understanding, puberty, 
and freedom, m the contracting parties, with 
this difference, that whilst the first requisite 
is essentially necessary for the validity of the 
marriage, as a maniage cannot be contracted 
by a majnun (non compos rnmUs)^ or a boy 
without understanding, the other two concU- 
tiona are required only to give operation to 
the "ontvaot, as the man-iage contracted by a 
(minor) boy (possessed) of understanding is 
dependent for its operation on the consent of 
hiB guardian.' Puberty and discretion con- 
stitute, accordingly, the essential conditions 
of the capacity *t{) enter into a valid contract 
of marriage. A person who iS an infant in 
the eye of the law is disqualified from enter- 
ing into any legal transactions (tassaru fdt-i- ) 
shariyek--ta?arrufdt-i~shar^wh'), and is conse- 
quently incompetent to contract a marriage. 
Like the English common law, however, the 
Muhammadan law makes a distinction bp- 
tweea a contract made by a minor posse ^sod 
of discretion or understanding and one made 
by a child who does not possess understand- 
ing. A marriage contracted by a minor who 
has not arrived at the ago of discretion, or 
who does not possess understanding, or who 
oaimot comprehend the consequences of the 
act, is a mere nullity* 

“ The Mohammadan law fixes no particular 
age when discretion should be presumed. 
Under the English law, however, the age of 
seven marks the difference between want of 
tfndarstanding in children and capacity to 
comprehend the legal affects of paxticular 
acts. The Indian Penal Oode also has fixed 
the age of seven as the period when the 
I'abili;^ for offences shotLld commence. It 
may be aeaumod, perhaps not without some 
reason, that the "same prineiple ought to 
govern oases under the Muhammadan iavr, 
that is, when AcontrlPcSt of mamage is entered 
into by a child under the age of seveo, it 
will be regarded m a -nullity, It is otherwise, 
hmvevor, in the case of a matriage oon- 
braefcad by a person of understanding, *=1% 
is valid, says the Fatdwa, ‘though depen- 
dent for its oporati'on on the consent of the 
guardian. 

“ A contract entered into by a person who is 
ihsane is mbt and void, unless it is made 
during a lucid interval- A slave cannot enter 
into a contract of mamage without the con- 
sent of kts master. The Mussalman ia-wyerS, 
therefore^ add freedom (Jmmy&t} as one of 
the conditiohp to the capacity for marriage. 

“Majority is presumed, among the Saaafis 
and the Shiahs, on the completion of the 


teenth year, in the case of both males and 
females, unless there is any e-yidenca to show 
that puberty was attained earlier. 

^ “ Besides puberty and discretion, the capa- 
city to marry requires thai there should be 
no legal disability or bar to the umou of the 
parties ; that in fact they should not be within 
the nrohibited degrees, or so related to or 
connected with each other as to make their 
union unlawful” (See Syed Ameer Ali’s Per- 
Jtonal Law o f the Jmc?iamniadans, p. 216.) 

With regard to the consent of the -woman, 
Mr. Syed Ameer Aii remarks : — 

“ No contract can be said to be complete 
unless the coniracting parties understand its 
nature and mutually consent to it. A con- 
tract of marriage also implies mutual con- 
sent. and -’whon the parties see one another, 
and of their o-wn accord agi'ee to bind them- 
selves, both having the capacity to do so, 
there is no doubt as to the validity of the 
marriage. Owing, however, to the privacy 
in which Eastern women generally live, and. 
the difficulties under which they labour in the 
exercise of their own choice in matrimonial 
matters the Mohammadan law, with some- 
what -wearying' partion'larifey, lays down the 
principle by wMch they may not only pro- 
tect theinsslves fi-om the cupidity of their 
natma guardians, but may also have a 
certa scope in the selection of their hus- 
bands. 

“ For example when a marriage is con- 
ti’aoted on behalf of an adult person of either 
sex, it is an essential condition to its validity 
that such person should consent there fco, or, 
in other words, marriage contracted without 
has or her authority or consent is null, by 
whomsoever it may have been entered into. 

“ Among the Hanafis and the Shiahs, the 
capacity of a woman, -who is adult and sane, 
to contract herself in marriage is a.h8oJute, 
The Shiah law le most explicit on this point. 
It expressly declares that, in the marriage of 
a discreet fem&le (rasJiUtah) who is adult, no 
guardian is lequired. The Hiddya holds 
the same opimon. A woman (it savs) -who is 
adult and of sound mind, may be married by 
virtue of her own consent, although the con- 
tract may not have been made or acceded to 
by her guardians, and this -whether she be a 
-virgin or saibbak Among the Shafais and the 
Malkis, although jbhe consent of the adult 
virgin is an essential to the validity of a con- 
tract of marriage entered into on her behalf, 
as among the HanaSs and the Shiahs, sfad 
cannot contract herself in mamage without 
the intervention of & wait, (Hamiltoa’s 
Etidayoh, VoL i, p- 95.) 

“ Among the Shafais, a -woman oaimot per- 
sonally consent -to the marriage. The pre- 
sence- of the woS, or guardian, is essentially 
necessary to give validity to the contract. 
The tmWs intervention is xegnired by th-e 
Shafais and the Malikia to supplement -the 
presumed incapacity of the -woman to ander- 
sfcan the nature of ihe contract, to settle 
the terms and other matters ot a similar 
import, and to gtfard the girl from bmng vic- 
tinussd by an uascrapulous advealweiv or 
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from marrying a perann morally or socially 
unfitted for lier. It is owing to the impor- 
tanoe and multifarionsness of the duties with 
which a 7i'ali is charged, that the Sunni law 
is particular in ascertaining the order in which 
the right of guardianship is possessed by the 
different individuala who may be entitled to 
it. The schools are not in accord with refe- 
rence to the order. The Hanafis entrust the 
office first to the agnates in the order of sne- 
ceesion ; then to the mother, the .sister, the 
relatives on the mother’s side, and lastly to 
the Eazi. The Shafais adopt the following 
order; The father, the father’s father, the 
eon (by a previous marriage), the full bro- 
ther, the consanguinous brother, the nephew, 
the uncle, the cousin, the tutor, and lastly 
the Kazi ; thus entirely excluding the female 
relations from the vnlayii. The Malikia 
agi'eo with the Shafais in confiding the office 
of guardian only to men, but they adopt an 
ordei slightly different. They assign the 
first rank to th.e sons of the woman (by a 
former marriage), the second to the father ; 
and then suooeesively to the full bi other, 
nephew, paternal grandfather, paternal uncle, 
cousin, manumittoT, and lastly to the Ka/i. 
Among the Malikis and the Shafais, where 
the presence of the guardian at a marriage 
is always necessary, the question has given_ 
birth to two different systems. The first of” 
these considers the guardian to derive his 
powers entirely from the law. It conse* 
quently insists not only on his presence at 
the marriage, but on his actual participation 
in giving the consent. Aooording to this view, 
not only is a marriage contracted through a 
more distant guardian invalid, whilst one 
more nearly connected is present, but the 
latter cannot validate a man-iage contracted 
at the time without his consent, by according 
his consent subsequently. Thi« harsh doc- 
tnne, however, does not appear to he forced 
in any commrmity following the Maliki 'or 
S'haiui touets. The second system is dia- 
metrically Opposed to the fii'h't, and seems to 
have been enunciated by Shaikh Ziad as the 
dcctiino taught by Malik. According to tnis 
system the right of the guardian, though no 
doubt a creation of the law, is exercised only 
in virtue of the power or special authorisation 
granted by the woman ; for the womau once 
emancipated from the patria pote&tas is mis- 
tress of her own actions. She is not ouly 
entitled to consult her own interests in matri- 
mony, but can appoint whomsoever she 
chooses to represent her and protect her le- 
gnimate interests. If .she think the nearer 
guardian ininucally inclined towards her, she 
may appoint one more remote to act for her 
during hef ^rarriage. Under this view of 
the law. the guardian acts as an attorney 
behalf of the woman, deriving all his 
powep from her and* acting solely for her 
benefit,. This doctrine has been adopted by 
AI-Karkhi, Ibn at-Kfisim, end Ibn-i-Salamun, 
and has been foianally enunciated by the 
Algerian Kaais in several ccnscoutiys jndg- 
meats. When the tcalt preierentially entitled 
to act is abaoui, and nis whoreaboute un- 


known, when he is a prisoner or has been 
reduced to slavery, or is absent more than 
ten days’ journey from the place where the 
woman is residing, or is insane or an infant, 
then the tuilayet pas.ses to the person next in 
order to him. The Hanafis hold that the 
woman i.s always entitled to give her con 
sent without the intervention of a guardian. 
When a guardiqn is employed and found 
acting on her behalf, he is presumed to derive 
his power solely from her, so that he cannot 
act in any circumsianoes in contravention of 
his authority or instructions. When the 
woman has authorised her guardian to marry 
her to a particular individual, or has con- 
sented to a marriage proposed to her by a 
specific person, the guardian has no power to 
marry hei to another. Under the SWah law, 
a woman who is adult and discreet,’ is 
herself competent to enter into a contract of 
marriage. She requires no representative or 
intermediary, through whom to give her con- 
sent. ‘ [f her guardians,' says the Sharaya^ 
‘refuse to marry her to an equal when de- 
sired by her to do so, there is no doubt that 
she is entitled to contract herself, even 
against their wish.’ The bhiahs agree with 
the Hanafis in giving to females the power 
of representing others in matrimonial con- 
tracts. In a contract of marriage, full re- 
gard is to he paid to the words of a female 
who is adult and sane, that is, possessed of 
sound understanding; she is, accordingly, not 
only qualified to contract herself, but also 
to dot as the agent of another in giving ex- 
pi’eseion either to the declaration or to the 
consent. The Mnfdtth and the Jmm-ush 
Shatt&t, also declare ‘ that it is not requisite 
that the parties through whom a contract is 
entered into should both be males, since with 
ua (the Shiahs) a contract made through (the 
agency or intermediation of) a female is 
valid.’ To recapitulate. Under the Maliki 
and Shafai law, the marriage of an adult girl 
is not valid unless her consent is obtained to 
it, but such consent must be given through a 
legally authorised wall, who would act as her 
representative. Under the Hanafl and Shiah 
law, the woman can consent to her own 
maiTiage, either with or without a guardian 
or agent.” {Pei-miul Law of the Muhamma- 
dans, p. 238.) 

II. — The Legal Hisdtbiktm to Marriage, 

There are nine prohibitions to marriage, 
namely ; — 

1. Oonsanguinity, which includes mother, 
grandmother, sister, niece, aunt, &c, 

. 2. A'tKidty, which includes wother-iu-law, 
step-grandmother, daughter-in-law, step- 
granddaughter, &C. 

3. Fosterage, A man cannot marry his 
foster mother, nor fostci’ sister, unless -the 
foster brother and .si.'iter were nursed by the 
same mother at intervals widely separated. 
But a man may. marry the mother of has foster 
sister, or the foster motiier of his si.ster. _ 

A A man may noi marry his wife’s sister 
during his wife’s .lifeijino, unfesfi. she be 
divorced. 
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5. A mail married to a free woman cannot 
marry a slave. 

6. It is not lawful for a man to marry the 
wife or muHaddah of another, whetiier the 
Hddah be on account of repudiation or death. 
That is, he cannot marry until the expiration 
of the woman's Hddah, or period of proba- 
tion. 

7. A Muslim cannot marry a polytheist, oi 
Majusiyah. But he may marry a Jewess, or 
a Christian, or a Sabean. 

8. A woman is prohibited by reason of pro- 
perty. Bor example, it is not lawful for a man 
to marry his own slave, or a woman her 
bondsman. 

9. A woman is prohibited by repudmtion or 
divorce, if a m.an pronounces three divorces 
upon a Avifa ivho is free, oi two upon a slave, 
she is not lawful to him until she sh.all have 
beau regularly espoused by another man, who 
having duly consummated the marriage, 
afterwards divorces her, or dio.s, and h6r 
Hddah from him be accomplishc-d. 

Mr. Syed Ameer Ali says ‘. — 

“ The prohibitions may be divided into tour 
heads, viz.’ reto/ne or msolute, jmhi/ntice or 
directory. They arise in the first place from 
legitimate and illegitimate relationship of 
blood (consanguinity) ; secondly, from alliance 
or affinity (al^mu^diLarat ) ; thirdly, from fos- 
terage (ar-riyo*^); and, foui-thly, from com- 
pletion of number (i.e. foui'). The ancient 
Arabs permitted the union of step-mothers 
and mothers-in-law on one side, and step-sons 
and feons-in-law on the other’. The . Kxirfin 
expressly forbids this custom : ‘ Many not 
women whom youi’ fathers have had to wife 
(except what is alreiidy past), for this is an 
uncleanliness and a.botninati&n, and an, evil 
way.’ (Surah iv. ; Then c'ome the more 
definite prohibitions m the next verse : ‘ Ye 
are forbidden to marry your mothers, smui’ 
daughters, your siaterfe, and your aunts, both 
on the father’s and on tie mother's side ; your 
hrothere’ daughters and your sister’s daugh- 
ters : your mothers who have given you suck 
and your foster-sisters ; your wives’ mothers, 
your daughters-in-law, horn of youi' wives 
with whom yo have cohabited. Ye are also 
prohibited to take to wife two sisters (except 
what is already past), nor to marry women 
who ■ are already married.’ (Surah iv. 27>) _ 
The prohibitions founded on consanguinity 
(^ajri»m ’tt-nasa6) are the same among the 
Sunnis as among the Shiahs. No marriage 
can be. contracted vrith the ascendants, with 
the descendants, with relations of the second 
rank, such as brothers and sisters or their de 
scendants,with paternal and materaal uncles 
and aunts. Nor can a marriage be contracted 
with a natural offspring or his or her de- 
scendants. Among the Shiahs, marriage is 
forbidden for fosterage in the same erder as 
in the case of nasdb, The Sunnis, however, 
permit marriage in spite of fosieiage in the 
following cases; The marriage of the father 
of the child with the mother of ms chiTd’s 
foster-mother, or with hm*- daughter j the max’- 
’tiage of the fostei'-mother- with the brother 
of the caiid whom she has fostered i- the mar* 
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riage with the foster-mother of an unde or 
aunt. The relationship by fosterage arises 
among the Shiahs when the child has been 
really nourished at the breast of the foster- 
mother. Among the Sunnis, it is required 
that the child should have been suckled at 
leasst fifteen times, or at loa'd a day and 
night. Among the Hanafi'', it is enough if it 
have been suckled only once. Among the 
Shafais it is necessary that it should have 
been .suckled four times. Tliere is no dif- 
ference among the Sunilis and the Shi.ahs re- 
garding the prohibitions ai-ismg from alliance. 
Under the Shiah law. a woman agamst whom 
a proceedhig hjkiiv {Wan) has taken place on 
the gromid of hei adullery. and who is*thereby 
dhorced from her hasbaud, cannei under aav” 
circumstance re-marry him. The bhatais 
and Malikis agree in this ophiion Avith the 
Shiahs, The Ilanatis, however, allow a re- 
marriage AAith a w'omaii divorced by ladn. 
The SMahs as aacII as the Shaf.ais, M.alikis. 
and Hanbalis, hold that a marriage with a 
woman who is already pregnant (by anottier) 
is absolutely illegal. According to the 
Hiddya, however, it avouIcI appe-cr that Abn 
Hanifah and his disciple Muhammad Avere of 
opinion that such a marriage Avas alloAvabie. 
The practice among the Indian HanJfis is 
variable. But generally speaking, such mar- 
riages are regarded Avith extreme disappro- 
bation. Among the Shataie, Malikis and 
Hanbalis, marriages are prohibited during 
the state of ihrjrn (pilgrimage to Makkah), 
so that when a mamage is contracted by tAvo 
persons, either of whom is a follower of the 
doctrines of the above-mentioned schools 
whilst on the pilgrimage, it is illegal. The 
Ilanafis regard such marriages to be legal. 
■With the Shiahs, though a mamage in a state 
of ih7-dm is, in any case, illegal, the vvoman is 
not prohibited to the man always, unless he 
was aware of the illegality of the union. AE 
the schools prohibit oontemporaneous mar- 
riages Avith t-wo women so related to each 
other that, supposing either of- them to he a 
male a marriage between them would be 
illegal. Illicit intercourse between a man 
an(l a Avoman, according to the Hanali s and 
SMahs. prohibits the man from mari-jing the 
woman’s mother as well as her daughter. 
The observant student of the law of the two 
principal sects which divide the world of 
Islam, cannot fail to notice the distinctive 
peculiarity existing between them in respect 
to their attitude to outside people. The 
nations who adopted the Shiah doctrines 
never seem to have come into contact with 
the Christian races of the West to any marked 
extent? Achilst their j clarions whh the Mago- 
Zoroastrians of the East wei*e both intimate 
and lasting. The Sunnis, on the other hand, 
seem always to have been more or less in- 
fluenced by the Western nalions. Inconse- 
quence of the different positions which the 
foEowers of the sects occupied towards non- 
Madlima, a Avide divergence exists between 
the Shiah and Sunni schools of law wgarding 
iatennarriage.i between Muslims and aoa- 
MusIimSi It ban already been pointed out 
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that tlie Kumn, for political reasons, forbade 
all tinions between Mussalinans and idolaters. 
It said m explicit terms, ‘ Marry not a 
woman of the Pob^theiats (3£ushrihn) tmiil 
sbe embraces Islam.* But it also declai'cd 
that ' such women as are muhsims (of chaste 
reputation) belonging to the scriptural sects,’ 
or belicTing in a revealed or moral religion. 

‘ are lawful to Muslims.’ 

“From these and similar directions, two 
somewhat divergent conolusiens have been 
drawn by the lawjers of the tvvo schools. 
The Shiinis recognise as legal and valid a 
marriage contracted between a Masiim on one 
side, and a Hebrev/ or a Christian woman on 
the other. They hold, however, that a mar- 
riage between a Musaalman and a Magian or 
a llmdu woman i.s invalid. The Akhbari 
Shiahs and the Mnfcazahib agree with the 
Sunni doctors. The TJsuli Shiahs do not re- 
cognise as legal a peimanent oontraot of mar- 
riage between Muslims uud tlie follovors of 
any other creed. They allow, however, tem- 
porary contracts extending ovei a term of 
years, or a ceriain specified period, with a 
Chriatian, Jew, or a Magian female. Aim 
Eanifah permits a MusBalnian to marry a 
Pabean woman, but Abu Yusuf and Muham- 
mad and the other buniu Imams, bold such 
unions illegal. 

“ A female Muslim cannot under any cir- 
eumstflu^es marry a nou-Muolnn. Both schools 
piohibit a Muhammadan from marrying an 
idolatroms female, or one who worslups the 
stars or any kind of fetish whatsoever. 

‘‘These prohibitions aie relalive in their 
natm‘6 and m thoir efleot. They do .not 
imply the absolute nullity of the mari'iage. 
For example, whan a Muhammadan marries 
a Hindu woman in a place where the laws of 
Islam are in force, the marriage only is in- 
valid, and does not affect the status of legi- 
timacy of the offspiing,’’ (tiee Personal Law 
of the, Muhammadans, p. 220,) 

£11. — The Esligious Ceremony. 

The Muliammadan law appoints no specific 
religious ceremony , nor are any religious rites 
necessary for the contraction of a valid mar- 
riage, Legally, a marriage contructed between 
two persons possessing the capacity to enter 
into the contract, is valid and binding, if en- 
tered into by mutual consent in the presence 
of witnesses. And the ShPah law even dis- 
penses with witnesses. 

In. India there is little difference between 
the rites that are practised at the marriage 
oeremonie& of the ShFahs and Sunnis. 

In all cases the religious ceremony i.s left 
entirely to the discretion of the <,Jazi or pei-- 
son who pertorins the ceremony, and conse- 
quently there is no uniformity of ritual. 
Some Qazis merely recite the Fdtihah fthe 
fixst chapter of the Qur’an), and the diirua, or 
blessing The following is the more common 
order of performhig the beryico. The Qazi, 
the bridegroom, and the bride’s attorney, with 
the witnesses, having assembled in some con- 
venient place (but not in a mosque), arrange- 
ments are made as to the amount of dqwer or 


mahr. The bridegroom then repeats after 
the Qazi the following : — 

1. The Istighfdi. “1 desire forgiveness 
from God.” 

2. The four Quls The four ch.apters of 
the Qur'an commencing with the word '• QuV' 
(cix., cxii., cxiii., cxiv.). These chapters 
have nothing in them connected with the sub- 
ject of marriage, and appear to he selected 
on account of their brevity. 

3. The KuHmali, or Creed. “ There i,s 
no Deity but God. and Mnhanmiad is the 
Prophet of God.” 

4 The Sifwatu H-Inidn. A profession ot 
belief in Gori, the Angels, the Scriptures, the 
Prophets, the ResnjTordion, and the Absolute 
Decree of good and evil. 

The QazI then requests the bnde’s at- 
torney to take the hand of the bridegi’oom, 
and to .say. *• Such an one’s daughter, by the 
agency of her attorney aim by the testimony 
of two witnesses, has, in your marriage with 
her, bad. such a dov/er settled upon her ; do 
you cousout to it?” To which the bride- 
1 groom replies, " V/ifch my whole heart and 
soul, to my marriage with this woman, as 
well as to the dower already settled upon her, 
I coiispiil, I consent, I eonsent.’ 

After this the Qazi raises his hands and 
offers the following prayer: “0 great God ! 
grant that mutual love may reign between this 
couple, as It existed botweou Adam and Eve, 
Abraham and Sarah, Joseph and Ealikha. 
Moses and_ Zipporah, liis highness Muham- 
mad and ‘Ajushah, and his highness ‘AH al- 
Mnrta.z5, and Fatimaiu ’z-Zahra.” 

The ceremony being over, the bridegroom 
embraces his friends and receives their cen- 
gratulations. 

According to the Chtmi 'l-Mukhinr, p. 196, 
and all schools of Muslim law, iht> bridegroom 
is entitled to see his wife before the marriage, 
but Eastern customs very rarely allow the 
exerci.se of tliis right, and tli© husband, gene- 
rally speakhig, sees his wife for the first 
time when loading her to the nuptial 
chamber. 

Il\ — The Marriage Festh'ities. 

Nifcdh is preceded and followed by festive 
rejoicings which have been variously de- 
scribed by Oiiental travellers, but they are 
not parts of either the civil or religious cere- 
monies. 

The following account of a shddi or wed- 
ding in Hindustan is abridged (with some 
correotiop) from Mrs. Meer Hasan Ah’s 
Musalmdns of India. 

The mari'iage ceremony usually occupies 
three days and' three nights. The day being 
fixed, the mother of the bride actively em- 
ploys the intervening time in finishing her 
preparations for the young lady’s departure 
from the paternal roof with suitable articles, 
which might prove the bride was not sent 
forth to her new family without proper pro- 
vision ! A silver-gilt bedstead with the neces- 
sary farnitoe; a silver pawn-dan, shaped 
very like an l^glishspice«box‘, a chillumchi 
or wash-hand basin } a lota or water-|ug, x’e- 
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semWmg an old-fashioned cof¥e0-pcrt ; a silver 
laggnn, or spittoon ; a stirai, or water-bottJe ; 
silver basins for water : several doaens of 
copper pots, piates, and spoons for cooking • 
dishes: plates and platters in endless variety ; 
and numerous other articles needful forliouse- 
keeping, including a looking-glass for the 
bride’s toilette, masnads, cushions, and 
carpets. 

On the first day the ladies’ apartments of 
both houses are completely filled with visi- 
toi-a of ail grades, from the wives and 
mothers of noblemen, down to the humblest 
acquaix-cance of the family, and to do honour 
to the hostess, the guests appear in their best 
attire and most Valuable urnaments. The poor 
bride is kept in strict confinement in a dark 
closet or room during the whole thr^e days’ 
merriment, vrhilst the happy bridegi-oom is 
the most prominent person in the assembly 
pi the males, where amusements are con- 
trived to please and divert him, the whole 
party vying in personal attentions to him, 
The ladies are occupied in conversations and 
merriment, and amused with native songs 
and music of the domnis, smoking the hugqa, 
eating pawn, dinner, &c. Company is their 
delight and time panses pleasantly '.vith them 
in such an assembly. 

The second day is one of hustle and pre- 
paration in the bride’s home ■, it is spent in 
arranging the various articles that are to 
aoeompany the bride’s tnayndl or himff (the 
Lawsonia inermis), which is forwarded in the 
evening to the bridogtoum's house with, great 
parade. The herb mayndx or kima. is in 
general request ainongsT the natives of India, 
for the purpose of dyelngthe hands and feet; 
and is considered by them an indispensable 
article to their eomCort,. keeping those moxn- 
bers cool, and a great ornament to the porson. 
Long established custom oblige, s the bride to 
send viaytidi on the second night of tho nun- 
tials to tho bridegroom ; and to make tho 
evenl more conspicuous, presonts proportioned 
to the means of the party 'accompany the 
trws of prepared wayiidi. 

The female friends of tho bride’s family 
attend the procession in covered conveyances, 
and the male guests on horses, elephants, and 
in palkies ; trains of servants and bands of 
music swell the procession (amongst persons 
of distinction) to a magnitude hiconcoivaWo 
to those who have not visited the large native 
cities of India. 

Amongst the bride's presents with mayr>di 
may be noticed everything requisite for a 
full-dress suit for the bridegroom, and the 
etcetras of hia toilette ; confebtionery, dried 
fruits, preserves, the prepared pawns, and a 
multitude of trifles too tedious to enumerate, 
but which are nevex-theless esteemed luxu- 
ries with the native young people, and are 
considered essential to the oooftsion. One 
thing I must not omit., the augar candy, 
which forms the soui’ce of amusement when 
the bridegroom is itnder the dominion of the 
females in his mother’s zananah. The fire- 
works sent with the presents are concealed 
in flowers formed, of the transpayeKf uberuok ; 


these flowers are set out in frames, and re- 
present beds of flowers in their varied forma 
and Colours i these., ia their number and ga.y 
appearance have a pretty effect in the pro- 
cession, interspersed with the trays oontain- 
ing the dresses, (fee. AH the trays are first 
covered with baskelwork raised in domes, 
and over these are thrown draperies of broad- 
cloth, gold cloth, and brocade, neatly fringed 
in bright colours, 

The mayndl procession having reached the 
bridegroona'a house, bustle and excitement 
pervade through every department of tho 
mansion. The gentlemen are introduced to 
tho father’s hall; the ladies to the youth’s 
mother, who in all possible state is prepared 
to receive the bride’s friends. 

_Tha, ladies crowd into the centre hall to 
witness, through the blinds of bamboo, the 
important process, oi dressing the bridegmom 
in his bride’s presents. The centre purdah is 
let down, in which are openings to admit the 
hands and feet; and elose to this puj’dah. a 
low stool is placed. When all these prelimi- 
nary preparations are made, and the ladies 
securely under cover, notice is sent to the 
male assemb^ that ‘‘“the bridegroom fa 
wanted ” ; ana he then enters the zanaaah 
courtyard, amid.-'fc the deafening sounds of 
trumpets and drums from without, and a 
serenade from the fumaie singers within. He 
seats himself on the stool placed for him 
close to the purdah, and obeys the several 
commands he receives from the hidden 
females, with childlike docility. The moist 
DUtyndi is then tied on with bandages by 
hands he cannot see and, if time admits, one 
hoai is requisite to flx the dye bright .lud 
permanont on tho hands and feet, Ooring 
this delay, the houi- is passed in lively dia- 
logues with the soveral purdah ed dame.';, who 
have- all t)<o advantages of seeing though 
themselves, unseen; tho singew occasionally 
lauding his praise in extempore strains, after 
desenbing the lovelihess of his bride (whom 
they know nothing ahont), /and foretrilixig tho 
happiness wtiteh awaits him in kis marwage, 
but tt-hich, in the lottery, may perhaps prove 
a blank. The sugar-candy, brokon into small 
inmps, is presented by the laAie,s whilst his 
hands and feet ore fast bound ia tho bandages 
of mayrifiii Imt be cannot help himaelf, 
and it is an omen of good to eat the bride’s 
sweets at this ceremony, they are sure he will 
try to catch the morsels wMeh they prosoat 
to hiB mouth and then draw back, teasmg the 
vouth with their bmitemigs, until at last he 
may suoceEsfully snap at the candy, and seiae 
the fingers also with the dainty, to the 
general amusemant of the whole party and 
the y nth's emire satisfaction. 

The maiyndi supposed to have done its daty 
the baaflage.s are removed, tho old nurno of 
his infancy (always, retained for hfa), assists 
him with water to wash off the leavefif dries 
his feet and hands, rubs him with perfumea, 
and robes him in his bride’s presents. Thus 
attired,;, he takes leave of his tormentors, 
nends respectful messages to his bride’s 
family, and bows Ms way from their guar- 
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iliantliip to the male apartment, where he i6 
greeted by a flonxish of trumpets and the con- 
gratulations of the gnofeta, many of whom 
make him presents and embrace him cor- 
dially. 

The dinner is introduced at twelre, amongst 
the hridegrooih's guests, and the night passed 
in good-hmnoxired eonvivialily) although the 
strongest bererage at the feast consists of 
sugar and water sherbet, The dancing- 



BKISGIfta BOMB TBE BRICE IN AF<HiARISTA.N. (^. F. Hole.') 


The third day, the efentful hamt, aiTives 
to awaken in the heart of a tender mother 
all the gfood feelmge of fond affection; she is, 
perhaps, about to part with the groat fc.«Uce 
of hw life tjnder many domestic liials; at 
any late, she transfers her beloved child to 
another protection. AH marriages are not 
equally happy in their termination; it is a 
lottery, a fat?) in the good, mother's calcula- 
tion. ’ T-ien fla/linsr child mav he the favoured 


of Heaven, for which she prays ; she may be 
however, the miseiable first wife of a licen- 
tious pluralist ; nothing is certain, but she 
will strive to trust in Q od’s mercy, that the 
event prove a happy one to her deariy-loved 
girl. 

The young bride is in close coufiMment, 
during the days of celebrating her nuptials ; ’ 
on the third, she ia tormented with the prepa- 
rations for her deoartiire. ' TRe 
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be applied to her hand? and. feet, the fomid- 
able opf'rations of h^tthing, drying her hair, 
ujling and diasslng her head, dyeing lier lips, 
gnniSj end teeth wth antimonv. fixing on her 
the wedding oiTiaments, the nose-ring pre- 
senred by her husband’s tnmily ; the Qian;^ 
rings to be plaood on her fingers and toes, 
the rings fixed in her eats, are ail so Manv 
new tridh to hei. which though a complica- 
tion of inootiYenioncc she oanxiot Ten turn to 
murmur at, and therefore submits to ”'ith the 
passive weakness of a lamb 

Towards the close of the evening, all these 
preparations being fulfilled, the marriage ]ior- 
tioii is set in oider to accompany the bride. 
The guests make their own amusomeuts for 
the day; the mothc” is too much occupied 
with her daughter’s affaiiS 'o give much of 
her tune or attention to them ; nor do they 
expect it, tor they all know by experience 
the nature of a mother’s tlmies ai such an 
mteresEing period. 

The bridegrooms house is ‘n^‘,l^ly in the 
same state of bustle as the hiide’s, though of 
a very different description, os the preparing 
foz' the reeeptionoi a bride hs an event of vast 
importance in the opinion of a Musalman. 
The gentlemen assemble in the evening, and 
are regaled with sherbet and the hugqah. and 
entertained with the nawc^-singing and fiio- 
works. until the appointed hour for setting 
out in the procession to fetch the bridt- to 
her now home. 

The piocession is on a gi-and scale : every 
friend or acquaintance, together with their 
elephants, are pressed into the service of the 
bridegroom on this night of Barat. The 
young man himself is mounted on <> handsome 
charger, the legs, tail, and mane of which 
are dyed with mayndi, whilst the ornamental 
larniture of the horse is spleudul with span- 
gles and embroidery. The dress of the bride- 
groom is of gold cloth, richly trimmed, with 
a turhan fo correspond, to the -top of which 
IS fastened an immense bunch of silver Trim- 
ming, that falls over his f.ace to his waist, 
and answers the purpose of a vpil ("this is in 
strict 'keeping with the Hindu custom at 
their marriage processions'). A select few of 
the females from the In-iclcgroom’s house 
attend mhis train to biing home the bride, 
aeoompamed by innumerable torches, with 
bands of music, soldiers, and seiwants, to give 
effect to the procession. On theu- arrival at 
the gale of the bi-ide’s residence, the gentle- 
men are introduced to the father's apartments, 
where fire-works, jnusio, and ainging, occupy 
fchein time and attention until the hour for 
departure arrives. 

The marriage ■eei’emony is performed in the 
presence of witnesses, although the bride is 
not seen by any of the males at the time, not 
even by ber husband, until they have been 
1 wfully united according to the oommon form. 

The MaulawT commenees by calling on the 
young maideu by name, to answer to his de- 
mand, * Is tt by your own consent this mar- 
riage takes place with — • — naming the 
person \#ho is the hTsdegroom*, llie bride 
answers, “ It is uy my chnseut.” The Maulawi 
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then explain.' hw of Aluhamiaad, and 
reads a certai.. fh'ii'i^er from that porlion of 
the Qui’an ivhish birda the pirties in holy 
wedl'it'K. ?!-' riini turns to the young man, 
and Tskshiiuto ir”-.* the -um he proposes 
ai his wife’i d* v ; bridegroom thus 

failed upon. iiu.MM'- fen L-.*) only, or, pcih-ips. 
rf, hundred laf= i riipet,j ; the Manl.iwi re- 
peat- *' .al f..* hputt’if amount pronosfd, and 
then III tvs sh tuo young counle thus united 
ma* L IdostrCfi rj tla, world and in eSefiiitv. 
All ih^ •reatlfi.uf " lum retire except the bride- 
g..oom. who lb di_,U/.„d entor.ngthc hall until 
the ‘ I' i< « g’i3itsha;e icc’eated into the side 
mom.. , .IS Soon as thi- is accomplished he is 
intro.leecd into tne prcsfr.ee of his uaother- 
ia-hiv" aiul her dau^lher by th" women ser- 
vants Ih atudifai'lv av-ilds lor-king up as 
he enter? tne luil. necansp, .acf mding to the 
cuHTom of this people, he unist first see bis 
wits J face lu a looking-glasa, which is. pl.accd 
hofore the young enuph, when he- is sc.ited on 
ihf maanad by hi.s hrilo Happy lor Mm if 
he th‘-c ijfbol.ls a laca that be, speaks the 
gpuih* bciog ho hopes Fate Las clcstKied to 
nmkehin liappy. If otherwise, he must fiuh- 
mit ; ihff’e i- 11.0 untying the sacred contract. 

Man^ absurd customs foliow'this first in- 
TWjdtiction cr the biide and bridogr'icm. When 
the procession ia all formed, the goods and 
chitielb O' f/hf fa’ide .are loaded on the 
heads of the carriers; the bridegroom con- 
veys his young wife iu bus arms to the 
covered palankeen, which is in readiness 
within' the coxirfc, and the procession mores 
off in grand style, with a perpetual din of 
noisy music, until they arrive at the brldo- 
gioom’s mansion. 

Thf poor mother has. perhaps, had many 
ctrugglrs with h«i'’ own heart to save her 
daughter’s fcoHuga during the prepuratton for 
departure; but svhen the separation takes 
place, the scene is affecting beyond de'icrip 
tion. I never witnesbed anything equal to it 
ill other societies ; indeed, so powerfully are 
the feelings of the mother excited, that she 
rarely acquires her usual composure until 
her daughter is allowed to revisit her, -which 
ia generally -within a week after he^ marriage. 
(See Mrs. Aleer Hasan All’s hvium Musal- 
manSi, vol. L p. ifi.) 

The above desoription of a -wedding in India 
has beau selected as representative of such 
ceremonies } but Ihei'e la no uniform custom of 
celebrating Muslim nup-i^ials, the nuptial 
ceremomes in Afghanistan being much mora 
simple in theh* character, as will be seen by 
the illustration given on the preceding page. 

Mr. Lsne, ir his Egtfptiam, gives 

the following interesting aecoiint of a -waiding 
in Egypt 

“ Marriages in Cairo aie gensrally con- 
ducted, in the ease of a virgin, in the follow- 
ing manner r but in that of a widoty. or a 
divorced woman, with little csreiaouy. Most 
co-mmonly, the mother, or some other sear 
female relation, of the youth or man -who is 
desirous of obtaining a rife, desoribM to Mm 
the personal and otber qv of the 

young ?-rci.T-n -"-dl' io 1-. .irqu-iinted, 
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and directs hia choice ; or he employs a 
< khat’behj’ or • khatihA ’ {^dtibcih), a 
woman whose regular business it is to assist 
men in such cases. SometimeB two el- more 
nemen of this profes^^ion are employed. A 
Kiiat'beh gi-res her report eonfldent'ally, de- 
scribing one girl as being like a gaaelie, 
pretty and elegant and young ; and another 
as not pretty, but rich, and so forth. If the 
man have a mother and other near female 
relations, two hr three of these rmally 'go 
with a khat’beh to pav viaita to several 
hareemSj to which she has access in her pro- 
fessional character of a matcu-maker ; fpr she 
is employed as much by the women as the 
men. She sonietimos, also, exercises the 
trade of a ‘dellaleh’ (or broker'', fpr the 
sale of ornaments, c-ioting, d-e , which pro- 
cures her admission into almost every 
harGani The ivomeii woh accompany her in 
searoU of a wife for thsir relation, are intro- 
duced to the different iiarecms merely as 
ordinary visitors •, and as such, if disappolntei 
they 'iocra take their Ibavc, though the object 
of their visit is, of course well understood by 
the orffmr party- • but if they find among the 
females of a fa uiily'^ond they are sure to so® all 
who are mamageahio u girl or young woman 
having the necessary personal qualifications, 
they state the motives of their visit, tod ask, 
ifthe proposed match be not at once dis- 
iapproved of, what property, ornaments, &kj., 
the objects of their wishes may possess. If the 
“Esther of the intended bride be dead, she may 
yC'Shapj possess orLeormoro houses shops, &c.; 
,md^ m almosteverycase,arDarriageable girl 
of the middle or Kigher ranks has a sot of 
ornaments of gold and jewels. The women 
visitors havingasked these and othei- ques- 
ti'on8j,.l3ring their report to the expectant 
youth or man. If satisfied with their report, 
he gives a present to the khat’beh, and sends 
her again to the family of hia intended wife, 
to make krtown to them his wishes. She 
generally gives an exaggerated defeeription of 
his personal attraotions, wealth, &c. For 
instance, she will say of a very ordinary 
young man, of scarcely any property, and 
of whose disposition she knows nothing. 
‘My daaghter, the youth who wishes to 
marry you is young, graceful, elegant, beard- 
less, has plenty of jhoney, dresses hand- 
somely, is fond of delicacies, but cannot enjoy 
Ms luxuries alone ; he wants you as his com- 
panion; he will give you everything -that 
money can procure ; h® is a stayer at home, 
and ■wil' spend his whale time vdth you, 
earessint' and fondling you.’ 

“ The pai-ents may betroth their daughter 
to whom they please, and marry her to him 
without hei consent, if she be not arrived at 
the age of puberty ; hut after «h 6 has attained 
that age, she may choose a husband for 
herself, and appoint any man to ari-angc and 
effect her marliage. In the former case how 
ever, the khat’beh and the relations of a g-M 
aor^ht in -marriage usually etidoavouf- to 
obtain her consent *-o the proposed union. 
Tory often a father objects to giving a 
daughter in marriage to a man who is not of 


the same profession or trade as himself ; and 
to marrying a younger daughter before an 
alder ! The bridegroom, can aeaa-cely ever 
obtain even a surreptitious glance at the fea- 
tures of his bride, tmtil he finds her in his 
absolute possession, unless she belong to the 
lower classes of society ; in which ease it is 
easy enough for him to see her face. 

‘‘When a female is about to marry, she 
should have a ‘wekeel’ (wakil, or deputy) 
to settle the compact and conclude the con- 
tract, for her, with her proposed husband. 
If she be under the ago ot puberty, this is 
absolutely jieoessary ; and in thi.s case, her 
father, if living, ox (if he be dead) her, nearest 
adult male relation, oi- a guardian appointed 
by will, or by the Kadee, performs the ofioe 
of vakeel; but if sbc*bc of age, -she appoints 
her own wekoel or may even make the con- 
tract herself ; though tins j.s seldom done. 

“ After a youth or man has ra.ide choice of 
a icmaie to demand inmarridge, outha rooori 
of his female relations, or that of the khat’- 
be, and, by proxy, made the preliminary 
aeraugoments before described with her and 
hoi* relations in the bgreem, he repairs with 
iwo or three of his friends to her wekeel. 
Having obtained the wekael's consent to the 
union, if the intended bride be under age, ho 
asks what is the .amount of the required 
tnakr (or dowryV 

“ The giving of xi dowry is indispensp,blo. 
The usual amount of the dowry, if the par- 
ties be in possession of a moderately good in- 
eome. is about a thousand rivals (or twenty- 
two pounds ten shillings) ; or, sometimes, n'oi 
more than half that sum. The wealthy cal- 
culate the dowry in purges, of five hundred 
piasters (about five pounds steriing) each ; 
and fix its amount at ten purses or move. 

“ It must be borne in mmd that we are con- 
sidering the case of a virgin bride ; the dowry 
of a widow or divorced woman is much less. 
In settling the amount of the dowry, aa in 
other pecuniary transactions, a little haggling 
freqnently takes place ; if a thousand I'iyals 
be demanded through the wekeel, the party 
of the intended bridegroom will probably 
make an offer of six hundred; tha former 
party then gradually lowering the demand, 
and the other increasing the offer, they at 
length agree to fix it at eight hundred. It is 
generally ctipulated that two-thirds of the 
dowry shall be paid immediately before the 
marriage-contract is made; and 1 he remain- 
ing third held hi reserve, to be paid to the 
wife in case of divorcing her against her own 
consent, or in ease of the husband’s deatn. 

” This affair being settled, and confirmed ly 
all persons present reciting the opening chapter 
of the Kuran (the Pat’hah), an early lay (per- 
haps the day next following) is appointed for 
paying the’ money, and performing the cere- 
mony of the marriage-contract, which Ta pro- 
perly called ‘ akd en-nikah ’ ('■aqdu ’n-mkal.i). 
Tile- making this contract is commonly called 

kfelb el-ki&b ’ (katbu or the writii^ 

of the writ) hut it is very seldom the case 
that any document is written to confirm the 
marriage, unless the hridegroom is about to 
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ti’avel to another place, and fears that he 
may have occasion to prove his marriage 
where •svitnesses of .the contract cannot he 
procured. Sometimes the marriage-contract 
is concluded immediately after the arrange- 
ment respecting the dowry, hut more generally 
a day or two after. 

“ On the day Appointed for this ceremony, 
the bridegroom, again accompanied by two or 
three of his friends, goes to the house of his 
bride, usually about noon, taking with him 
that portion of the dowry which he has pro- 
mised to pay on this occasion. He and Ms 
companions are received by the bride’s 
wekeel, and two or more friends of the latter 
are usua^y present. It is necessary that 
there he two witnesses (and those must be 
Muslims) to the mannage-contract, unless in 
a situation where witnesses cannot be pro- 
cured. All persons present recite the Fat’- 
hah; and the hridegi-oom then pays the 
money. After this, the marriage- contract is 
performed. It is very simple. The bride- 
groom and the bride’s wekeel Sit upon the 
ground, face to face, with one knee upon the 
ground, and grasp each other’s right hand, 
raising the thumbs, and pressing them against 
each other. A * ftkoeh ’ ( faqifi) is generally 
employed to instract them what they are to 
say. Having placed a handkerchief over their 
joined hands, he nsuMiy prefaces the words of 
the contract with a khutbeh (Hnthah), oonaist- 
ing of a few words of exhortation and praj’er., 
with quotations from thsKuran and Traditions, 
cn the- excellence and advantages of marriage. 
Hb then desires the bride’s wekeel to say, ‘ I 
betroth (or marry) to thee my daughter (or 
the female who has appointed me her wekeel), 
such a one- (naming the bride), the virgin [or 
the 'adult], for a dowi-y of such an amount.’ 
(The words ‘ior a dowry,’ &c., are sometimes 
omitted.) The bride’s wekeel having said 
tHs, the bridegroom says, ‘I aefiept from 
thee her betrothal [or marriage] to myself, 
and take her under my care, and myeelf to 
afford her my protection; and ye wjio are 
present bear witness of this.' The wekeel 
addresses the bridegrooin in the same manner 
a second and a third time; and each time, 
the latter raphes aS before. Both then gene- 
rally add, ‘ And blessing be on the Apostles : 
and praise he to God, the Lord of the beings 
of the whole world. Amen.’ After which all 
present again repeat the Pat’hah. It is not 
always the same form of khutbeh that is re- 
eited on these oocasions ; any form may be 
used, and it may be repeated by any petsonj 
it is not even necessary, and is oft® altogether 
omitted. 

“ The contract concluded, the bridegroom 
sometimes (but seldom, unless he be a person 
of the lower orders) kisses the hands of 
his friends and others there present ; and they 
a^e presented with sharbat, and generally re- 
main to dinner. Bach of them receives an j 
embroidered handkerchief, provided by the 
family of the bride ; except the fekeeh, who 
receives a similar handkerchief, with a small 
gold coift tied hp in it, from the hridegroom. 
Before the pereons assembled on this ooca- 
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Sion disperse, they settle when the ‘leylat 
ed-dakhleh ’ is to he. This is the night when 
the bride is brought to the house of the 
bridegroom, and the latter, for the drat time, 
visits her. 

“ The bridegroom should receive his bride 
on the e-ve of Friday, or that of Monday ; but 
the former is generally esteemed the more 
fortunate period. Let us say, for instance, 
that the bride is to be conducted to him on 
the eve of Friday. 

_ “ During two or three or more preceding 
nights, the street or quarter in which the bride- 
gi’oom lives is illuminated with chandeliers and 
lanterns, or with lanterns and small limps, 
some suspendad from cords drawn across from 
the bridegroom’s and several other houses on 
ea eh side to the houses opposite ; and several 
small silk Sags, each of two colours, gene- 
rally red and green, are attached to these or 
other cords. 

“ An enter* aiument is also given on each of 
these nights, particularly on the last night 
before that on which the wedding is concluded, 
at the bridegroom’s house. On these occa- 
sions, it is customary for the persona invited, 
and for all iarimate friends, to send presents 
to his house, a day or two before the feast 
wiiich they purpose or expect to attend. 
They generally send sugar, coffee, rice, Wax 
candles, or a lamb. The former articles are 
usually placed upon a tray of copper or wood, 
and covered 'with a silk or embroidered ker- 
chief. The- guests ate entertained on these 
occasions by musicians and male or female 
singers, by dancing girls, -or by the perform- 
ance of a ‘ khatmeh ’ (itefaoA), or a ‘ zikr ’ 
(zilcr). 

*‘The customs which I am now about to 
describe are observed by those classes that 
compose the main bulk of the population of 
Oah'o, 

“ On the preceding Wednesday (or on the 
Saturday if the w'eddnig ho to conclude on 
the eve of Monday), at about the hour of 
noon, or a littb later, the bride goes in state 
to the bath. The procession to the bath is 
called ‘'Zeffefc el-Hammam.’ It is headed 
by a party of musicians, with a hautboy ar 
two, and drums of different kinds. Some- 
times at. the head of the bride’s party, are 
two men, who carry the utensils and linen 
used in the bath, upon two round trays, each 
of which is covered with an embroidered or 
a plain silk kerohiof ; also a sakka (saqqa) who 
gives water to any of the passengers, if asked ; 
and two other persons, one of whom bears a 
‘■kLamkam,’ or bottle, of plain or gilt sttver, 
or of china, containing Mse-water, or 
orange-ffower water, which' he occasionally 
sprinkles on the passengers ; and the other, 
a ‘ mibkharah’ (or periuming vessel) of 
silver, with aloes-wood, or some other odori- 
ferous substance, burning in it; but it is 
seldom that the prooessnon is ^thus attended. 
Hi general, the first persons timOag the bride’s 
party are asverM of her married female 
relations and friends, walking m pairs ; and 
next, a number of young virgin®. The fer- 
mer are dressed in the usual manner, coveif’Od 
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with the black sUk habarah ; the latte? hare 
white Bilk habarahs, or shawls. Then follows 
the biidn, walking undei a canop/ of silk, of 
Eoine gey eoiotir, as pink, rose-oolonr, ci 
yellow, V of two colours, ^.oraposmg wide 


I stripes, often rose-colour and yellow. It is 
I carried by foui men, by means of a pole at 
I each corner, and is open only in front ; and at 
j the top of each of the four poles is attached 
' an embroidered handkerchief. 



A BitiDAi. I’EOOEasios IN GAIKO. {Fiom Lm&'s Egypiimw'”) 


« The dress of the bride, during this pro. 
cession, entirely oonceals her person. She is 
generally ooTered from head to foot with a 
red kashnieie shawl ; or with a white or 
yel tow, shawl, though rarely Upon hsr head 


is placed a small pasteboard cap, oi’ crown 
The shawl is placed oTer this, and conceals 
from the yiew of the public the riohei articles 
of her dressj her face, and her jewels, &0.5 
except one or two kussahs' C^ni sometimes 
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othar ornaments), generaEy of diamonds and 
emeralds, attacted to that part of the shawl 
which covers her forehead. 

“■She is accompanied by two or three oi 
her female relations ■within the canopy ; and 
often, ■when m hot weather, a woman, walk- 
ing backwards before her, is constantly em- 
ployed in fanning her, with a laige fan of 
black ostrich-feathers, the lower part of the 
front of Tvhich is nsnally ornamented with a 
piece of looking-glass. Soinetmiea one zs&eh, 
with a single canopy, serves for -two brides, 
who walk side by side The procession 
moves very slowly, and generally pnrsue.s a 
eiremtons route, for thti sake of greater dia- 
plaj . On leaving the honse, it turns to the 
right It is closed by a second party of ma- 
siaians similar to the first, or by two oi three 
drummers. 

'■ In the bridal processions of the lower 
orders, which are often conducted in the same 
manner as that above described, the women 
of the party frequently utter, at intervals, 
those shrill cries of juy called ‘zaghaieet’. 
and females of the poorer classes, when 
merely spectators of a zofieh, often do the 
Same. The whole bath is sometimes hired for 
th^ bride and hei p&rty exclusively. 

“ They pass several hours, or seldom Jess 
than two, occupied in washing, sporting, and 
feastmg ; and frequently ‘ ’al’mehs,* or 
female singers, are hired to amuse them in 
the bath ; they then return in the same order 
in which they cams 

“ The expense of the aeffeh falls on the lela* 
tions of the bride, but the feast that followa 
it is supplied by the bridegroom. 

“Having laturned tion the bath to the 
nouse of hei family, the bride and hei com 
panione sup together. If ’almehs have con- 
tributed to the festi'Vlty m the bath, they, 
also, retura. with the hnde, to renew theii 
concert. Cheir songs are al'wayb on the sub 
ject of love, and of the joyous event which 
occasions then piesence. Aftei the company 
Isave been thus entertained, a large quant 
of hennd. having been prepared, imxect into a 
paste, the bride takes a lump of it m her 
hand, and yeceives contiibutions (called ‘_nu- 
koot *) from her guests ; each of them sticks 
a coin (usually of gold) in the henna which 
she holds upon her hand j and when the lump 
is closely stuck with these cbins, she scrapes 
it off her hand, upon the edge ef a basin oi 
watei. Having collected in this manner from 
ail her guests, some moie henna is apphed to 
her hands and feet, which are then bound 
with, pieces of linen \ and in this state they 
remain until the next morning, when they aie 
found to be sufficiently dyad with its deep 
orange red tint. Her guests make use of the 
rsmainder of the dye for their own hands 
This night is called ‘ Leylet el-HennS,’ or, 
‘ the Night of the Henna.’ 

“It is on this night, and sometimes also 
during the latter half of the preceding day. 
that the bridegroom gives his chief entertain- 
ment 

“ Mohabbazeen’ <or lew faree^players) 
often perform on tins occasion before the 


bouse, or, if it be large enough, in the court. 
The other and inoio common perfoiniances by 
which the guests are amused, have been befoie 
mentioned 

“ On the following day, the fciide goes in 
procession to the house of the oridegioom. 
The procession before aescribed is called ‘ the 
zeJieh o^' the bath,’ to distinguish it from 
this, /-hkh IS the more important, and -vihich 
is therefore particularly called • Zeffel sl- 
’Aroosoh,’ 01 ‘the Zeffeh of the Biido ’ in 
some cases, to diminish the expenses of the 
marriage ceremonies, the bride is conducted 
privately to the bath, and only nenouied 
■vi'ith a zeffeh to <he bridegioom’s Uou&e. This 
procession is exactly simiiai to the lormoi. 
Tnrj bi'ide and her party, after bicakfastrag 
together, generally set out a little aftei midday. 

“They proceed m the same oidei.and at 
the same slow pace, as in the zeffoh of the 
bath , u.nd if the house of the bridegroom is 
nefli -Ihev follow a circuitous route, through 
several niincipal sheets, tor the sake of dis- 
play rha ceremony usually occupies three 
or more hours 

“ bcmetimos, before bridal processions of 
this kmd. two swordsmen, clad in nothing 
but their drawers, engage each other m a 
mock combat ; or two peasants cudgel each 
other with nebboots or long staves. In the 
procession of a bride of a wealthy family, any 
person who nas the art of performing some 
extraordinary feat to amuse the spectators is 
almost sure of being a welooino as 8 i.stant, and 
of receiving a handsome present. When the 
fleyyid Omsi, the Nakeel el -Asia af (or cjoiet 
of the descendanis of the Prophetb who w’as 
the main instrument of advancing Mohammad 
Alee to the digniiy of Basha of Egypt, mar- 
rioo a daugnter about forty-flve years since, 
there walksd before Ihe prooassion a, ycuiig 
man who had made an incisicn m his abdo 
men, and di a v/n out a large poi tion of hia 
intestines, which he carrico before hui, on a 
Silver irsy After the procession he restored 
theTtt tu their proper place, and remained in 
bed many day k before he recovered from the 
effects o! this foolish and disgUNting act 
Anothor man, on the same occasion, ran a 
sweie through his arm, before the crowding 
spectators^ and then bound ovei the wound, 
without w-ithdrawingtiie sword, several hand- 
kerchief b, which were soaked with the blood. 
These lucts were described to me by an eye* 
witness, A spectacle of a more singular and 
more disgusting nature used to be not rm- 
eoramon on similar occasions, but is now 
very saldoin witnessed, hometiraes, also, 
‘ hawees ’ (or conjurors wifl sleight-of hand 
performers) exhibit a variety of srieks on these 
occasions. But the most common of all the 
peiformancec here mentioned are the mock. 
%hts. fcsimilai' exhibitions are also sometimes 
witnessed <m the occasion of a circumcision 
Grand zeffehs are soisietimes accompanied by 
a numbers of cais, each fieuring a ^roup of 
persons oi some manufacture or trade, per- 
forming the usual uork of their craft; e\OT 
such as buiideis, whitMwashersj&o., mslading 
members of all, or almost til, the arts and 
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roanufactuxes practised in the metropolis. In 
one car there are generally some men making 
cohee, which they occasionally present to 
spectators ; in another, instrumental musi- 
cians, and in another, ’al’mehs for female 
singers). 

“ The bride, in zeitehs of this kind, is soipe- 
times conveyed m a close European cariiage, 
but more frequently, she and her female rela- 
tions ana friends are mounted on high-saddled 
asses, and, with musicians and female singers, 
before and behind them, close the proces- 
sion. 

“ The bride and ner party, having arrived at 
the bridegroom’s house, sit, down to a repast. 
Her friends shortly after take their departure, 
leaving with her only her mother and sister, 
or other near female relations, and one or two 
other wemen; usually the bellaneh. The 
ensuing night is called ‘ Leylet ed-Dakhleh,’ 
or ‘ the Night, of the Entrance.’ 

“ The bridegi'oom sits below. Before sunset 
he goes to the bath, and there changes his 
clothes, or he merely does the latter at home ; 
and, after having supped with a party of his 
friends, waite till a little before the night 
prayer, or until the third or fourth hour of 
the night, when, according to general custom, 
he should repair to some celebrated mosque, 
and there say his prayers. If young, he is 
generally honoured witha zeffeh on thus occa- 
siou. In this case he goes to the mosque 
preceded by musicians with drums and a 
hautboy or tWo, and accompanied by a num- 
ber of friends, and by seveial men bearing 
‘ mashala ’ (mask ah). The maahals are a kind 
of cresset, that is, a staff with a cylindrical 
frame of iron at the top, filled with flaming 
wood, or having two, three, four, or live of these 
reieptacles for fire. The party usually pro- 
ceeds jO the mosque with a quick pace, and 
without much order. A second group of 
musicians, with the same instruments, or with 
drums only, tlosea the procession. 

“ The bridegroom is generally dressed in a 
kuitan with red stripes, and a red gibbeh, 
with a kaskmere shawl of the same colour for 
his turbitn, and walks between two friends 
similarly dressed. The prayers are commonly 
performed merely as a matter of ceremony, 
and it is frequently the case that the 'bride- 
groom does not pray at all, or prays without 
having previously performed the wudoo, like 
m6mlooks,who say their prayers only because 
they fear their master. The pi’ocession re- 
turns from the mosque With more order and 
display, and very slowly ; perhaps because it 
would be considered unbeooming in the bride- 

f room to hasten home to take possession, of 
is bride. It is headed, as before, hy mtiei- 
ciau?, and two or more bearers of mashals. 
These are generally followed- by two men, 
hearing, by means of a pole resting horizon- 
tally upon their shoulders, a hanging frame, 
to which are attached about sixty or more 
smaillamps, in four circles, one above another, 
the uppermost of which circles is made .to 
revolve, being turned round occasionally by 
one of the two bearers. These numerous 
lamps, and several mashals besides, those 


before mentioned, brilliantly illumine the 
streets through which the procession passes, 
and produce a remarkably picturesque effect. 
The bridegroom and bis friends and other 
attendants follow, advancing in the form of 
an oblong ring, all facing the interior of the 
ring, and each bearing in his hand one or 
more wax candles, and sometimes a sprig of 
henna or some other flower, except the bride- 
groom and the friend on either side of him. 
These three form the latter part of the ring, 
which generally consists of twenty or more 
persons. 

“ At frequent intervals, the party stops for 
a few minutes, and during each of the pauses, 
a hoy or a man, one of the persons who com- 
pose the ring, sings a few words Of an epitha- 
lamium. The sounds of the drums, and the 
shrill notes of the hautboy (which the bride 
hears half an hour or more before the proces- 
sion arrives at the house), cease during these 
songs. The train is closed, as in the former 
case (when on the way to the mosque) by a 
second group of musicians. 

In the manner above described, the bride- 
groom’s zeffeh is most commonly condnoted ; 
but there is another mode that is more re- 
spectable, called ‘ zeffeh sadatee,’ which sig- 
nifies the ‘gentlemen’s zeffeh.’ In this, the 
bridegroom is accompanied by his friends in 
the manner described above, and attended 
and preceded^ by men bearing mashals, hut 
not by musicians ; in the place of these are 
about six or eight men, who, from their being 
employed as singers on occasions of this kind, 
are called ‘ wilad el-layalee,’ or ‘ sons of the 
nights.’ Thus attended, ho goes to the 
mosque ; and while he roturas slowly thence 
to his house, the singers above mentioned 
ehanfc, or rather sing, ‘ muwoshshahs ’ (lyric 
odes) in praise of .the Prophet. Having re- 
turned to the house, these same persons chant 
portions of the Eui'an, one after another, for 
the amusement of the guests ; then, all to- 
gether, recite the opening chapter (the 
Eat’hah); after which, one of them sibgff a 
‘ kasebdeh ’ (or short poem), in pra’se of the 
Prophet : lastly, all of them again sing mu- 
weshshahs. After having thus perfoinaed, 
they receive ‘nukoot’ (or contributions of 
money) from the bridegroom and his friends. 

“ Soon after his return from the mosque, 
the bridegroom leaves his friends in a lower 
apartment, enjoying their pipes and Coffee 
and sharbat. The bride’s mother and sister, 
or whatever other iemale relations were left 
with her, are above, and the bride herself and 
the bellaneh, in a separate apartment. If 
the bridegroom is a youth or young man, it 
is considered proper that he as weU as the 
bride should exhibit some degree of bashful- 
ness; one of his friends, therefore, carries 
him pari of the way up to the hareem. 
Sometimes, when the parties ore persons of 
wealth, the bride is displayed before the 
bridegroom & different dresses, to the num- 
ber of seven but generally he finds her with 
the bellaneh alone, and on entering the apart* 
mont he gives a present to this attendant, 
I and she at once retires. 
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“ The bride has a shawl thi’own over her 
head, and the bridegroom must giye her a 
present of money, which is called ‘ the price 
of the uncovering’ of the face, before he at- 
tempts to remove this, which she does not 
allow him to do without some apparent re- 
luctance, if not violent resistance, in order to 
show her maiden modesty. On removing 
the covering, he says, ‘ In the name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful,’ and then 
greets her with this compliment : ‘ The night 

be blessed,’ or ‘ is blessed,’ to which 

she replies, if timidity do not choke her 
utterance, ‘ God bless thee.’ The bride- 
groom now, in moat cases, sees the face of 
his bride foi* the first time, and generally 
finds her nearly what he has been led to ex- 
pect. Often, bnt not always, a curious cere- 
mony is then performed. 

“ The bridegroom takes off every article of 
the bride’s clothing except her shirt, seats 
her upon a mattress orbed, the head of which 
is tm'ned towards the direction of Makkah, 
placing her so that her back is also turned in 
that direction, and draws forward and spreads 
upon the bed, the lower part of the front of 
her shirt ; having done this, he stands at the 
distance of rather less than three feet before 
her, and performs the prayers of two rak’ahs ; 
laying his head and bands in prostration upon 
the part of her shirt that is extended before 
her lap. He I’emains with her but a few 
minutes longer. Having satisfied his curiosity 
respecting her personal charths, he calls to 
the women (w^o generally collect at the door, 
where they wait in anxious suspense) to 
raise their cries of joy, or zaghareet, and the 
shrill sounds make known to the persons below 
and in the neighbourhood , and often, responded 
to by other women, spread still further the 
news that he h^ acknowledged himself satis- 
fied with his bride. He 'soon after descends to 
rejoin bis friends, and remains with them an 
hour, before he returns to his wife, Ii very 
seldom happens that the husband, if disap- 
pointed in his bride, immediately disgraces 
and divorces her ; in general, he retains her 
in this case a week or more. 

“ Mamages, among the Egyptians, are some- 
times conducted without any pomp or cere- 
mony, even in the case of virgins, by mutual 
consent of the bridegroom and the bride’s 
family, or the bride berself ; and widows and 
divorced women are never honoured with a 
zeffeh on marrying again. The mere sentence, 
‘I give myself up to thee,’ uttered by_ a 
female to a man who proposes to become her 
husband (even without the presence of wit- 
nesses, if none can easily be^ procured), ren- 
ders her his legal wife, if arrived at puberty ; 
and marriages with widows and divorced 
women, among the Muslims of Egypt, and 
other Arabs, are sometimes concluded in this 
simple manner. The dowry of widows and 
divorced women is generally one quarter or 
third or half the amount of that of a 
virgin, 

“ In Cairo, among persons not of the lowest 
order, thoi^h in very bninble life, the mar- 
riag'e cel’emonieB are conducted in the same 
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manner as among the middle orders. But 
when_ the expenses of such zeffehs as I have 
described cannot by any means be paid, the 
bride paraded in a very simple manner, 
covered with a shawl (generally red), and 
surrounded by a group of her female relations 
and friends, dressed in their best, or in bor- 
rowed clothes, and enlivened by no other 
sounds of joy than their zaghareet, which 
they repeat at frequent intervals,” (Lane’s 
Modem Egyptians.') 

(For the law of marriage in Hanafi law, 
see Fatdwd-i-‘AlamgM, p. 377; Fatdwd-i- 
Qdzi Khan, p. 380; Hamilton's Biddyah, 
vol. i p. 89 ; Durni *l~Mukkidr. p, 198. ’ In 
Shi‘ah law, J5mi‘u 'sh-Shattat ; Sha,rSi‘u 
Islam, p. 260. For marriage ceremonies, 
Lane’s Egyptians ; Herklott’s Musalmans ; 
Mrs. Meer Hasan All’s Musalmans ; M, C. de 
Perceval, Bist, des Arabes.) 

MAESIYAH {Uy.), A funeral 

elegy. Especially applied to those sung 
during the Muhairam in commemoration of 
al-Hasan and al-Husain. 

MARlTE. The Arabic word for 
“martyr” in the Qur’an, and in Muslim theo- 
i®Sy, is shahid pi. skuhud, or shahid 

(ji^gA)j pi. shuhadS, the literal .meaning of 
which is “present as a witness.” It implie.s 
all that is understood by the Greek /idpms, 
and the English martyr ; but it is also a much 
more comprehensive term, for, according to 
Muhammadan law, not on’y those who die in 
witness of, or in defence of the faith, ai'e 
martyrs, but all those who die such deaths as 
are calculated to excite the compassion and 
pity of their fellow men. 

The w ord occurs in the Qur’an, Surah i v. 
71: “Whoso obeys God and the Apostle, 
these are with those with whom God has 
been well pleased — with prophets fimhlmi), 
and confessors (siddigm), and martyrs (shu- 
hadS), and the righteous (_sdHlpn)i a fair 
company are they.’* 

A peideet martyr, or ash-shdhidu 'hkdmzl, is 
one who has either been slain in a religious 
war, or who has been killed unjustly. But 
the schools of divinity are not agreed as to 
whether it is necessai-y, or not, that such per- 
sons should be in a state of ceremonial pimty 
at the time of their death, ‘to entitle them to 
such a high rank. 

A Bpeoial blessingis promised- to those who 
die in a fikdd, or religious war, see Qur'an, 
Surah iii. 163 r “ Count not those who are 
killed in the way of God as dead, but living 
with their Lord.” And. according to Muslim 
law, all persons who have 'died in dofeaoe 
of the faith, or have been slain najusily, are 
entitled to Muslim burial without the usual 
ablution or any change of clothes, such as are 
necessary in the ease of ordinary persons, 
the rank of martyrdom being such as to 
render the corpse l^^ally pure. 

But in addition to these two classea of |>er' 
sons, namely those who are slain in religsous 
war, and those who have been killed unjuatly, 
the rank of shahid is given, in a %urative 
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eanse, to aay who die In aiieh a manner as to 
eKoite the sympathy and pity of mankind, 
such as hy sudden death, er from some jmalig- 
nant disease, or in cluldbirLh, or in the 
acquirement of knowledge, or a stranger in 
a foreign country, or dving on Thursday 
night- These persons are entitled to the rank 
of martyr, but not to the honour of being 
buried without legal waBhing and purification. 

(Sea Raddn 'vol. i. p 952 ; Kash- 

ahdf I^UldhcUu Ir-Fmun, vol. i p. 747; 
Ghiydsu ’l-Liighah, in loco.) 

MAROT [harut,] 

MARWAH A hiil near 

Makloah. connected with the rites of the pil- 
grimage. According to Burton, it means 
“ hard, white flints, full of lire “ [H.A,r3.] 

MARYAM [mark.] 

MARY THE VIRaiN. Arabic 
Maryam Heb. 

mother of Jesus. According to Muhamma- 
dan tradition, and the Qur’an, she was the 
daughter of ‘Imriin and his wife Hannah, and 
the .sister of Aaron. 

The account of her birth as given in the 
Qur’an is ra Surah iii. 31 : — 

“ Rememher whou the wife of Imran said, 
‘Omy Lord! I vow to Thee wlmt isinmy 
womb, for thy special service. Accept it 
from me, for Thou Hearest, Ejiowest I ' And 
when she had given birth to it. she said, ' O 
Hiy Lord! Verily I have brought forth a 
female,’ — God knew what she had brought 
forth : a male is not as a feinalo — ‘ and T have 
named her Mary, and I take refuge with Thee 
lor her and for her offspiing. from Satan the 
stoned. So with goodly acceptance did her 
Lord accept her, and wif h goodly growth did 
he make her grow. Zacbarias I’ear^d her. 
So oft as 2acharias went in to Mary at the 
sanctuary, he found her supplied with food. 
Oh Mary J’ said ha. ‘ whence hast thou this ? ’ 
She laid. It is from God ; for (otod fiupplieth 
whom He will, withouti reckoning ! ’ " 

In Surah six. 28, is the story of her giving 
birth to Jesus. fjBJsus ohsist.J And wiieii 
she brought the child to the people, ihey ex- 
claimed, “■ 0 sister of Aaron I Thy father was 
not a had man, nor was thy mother a harlot.” 

Christian critics have assumed, and not 
without much reason, that Muhammad has 
confused the Mary of tho New Testament 
•with the hliriam of the Old, by represeuting 
her aa the daughter of ‘Imran and the sister 
of Aaron. It is certainly a cause of some 
perplexity to the commentators. Al-Baiailwi 
says she was called “ sister of Aaron” because 
she was of the Levitical race; but HuGain 
says that the Aaron mentioned in the verse is 
not the same person aa the brother of Mo.ses. 

Muhammad is related to have said that 
“ no child is born but the devil hath touched 
it, except Mary and her son Jesus.” 

MARY THE OORT. Arabic 

Mmiyatu ’i~Qihtcya}t A 

eonoubine of Muhammad's, and the mother 


I of his son Ibrahim, ■who died in infant^. She 
wa.s ft Christian slave girl presented to Mu- 
hammad by the Roman governor of Egypt. 
[muhammau.] 

MASAH Tlie act of touch- 

ing the boots or the turban for purification, by 
drawing the three central fingers over the 
boot or turban at once, whereby they become 
ceremomally clean. (Mishkat, book ii. oh. 
vii. ; book iii. eh. x,) 

AL-MASAJSrt Prom 

Maffna, “ two-and-two.” A title given to the 
Qurtau on account of Ha numerous repetitions. 

al“MASIBI An eyident 

eoiTuption of theHeb.fTil^J,^^. which ans'wers 

- ' T 

bo the Xpt(rT05 of the Neifr Testament, and 
om* English Christ, It occurs seven times in 
the Qur'an as the surname of Jesus. Al,- 
Bniaawi the commentatov says, “ It ia otngi- 
nally 0 Hebrew word, signifying 'the blessed 
one, although some have (erreneotsly as he 
tlmik-s) held it to ■'come from .Masah, to 
anoint either because Jesus healed people 
■with hi.s touch, or because he had boon 
anointed hy Gabriel as a prophet.” [jesds.J 

AL-MASiHU 'D-DAJJAL 
JWa!\). ^^TheljingChrist.^’ The Anti- 

chnst which Muhammad said would appear 
hetorelheDay ofR.esuTrection. Ham generally 
called ad-Dajjal. hut In the Traditious .he is 
calli'd a/-Mt.tsi/u(.'(2-D£jyd/,aiid very ■many have 
been the speoulations as to why he is called 
al-Maaih. The compiler of the Qamus says 
thei-e have been a.t least fifty reasons assigned 
lor his being called ad-Miisili, Some say fit 
Is because he will have his eyes touched 
(mixsah) and be rendered blind ; others, that 
the -word was originally mu^H, a “monster.** 
(See Hujajti 'J-Kalimaht p. MOl.) Sale, in 
the preface to his translation of the Qut'm, 
sa^-.s Muslim, writers staie that the Jews will 
give him the name of al-Masik heoanee ther 
■will misl ake him for tho true Messiah, lyho has 
come to i-esiure the kingdom of Israel to them. 

Regarding this- personage Abu Hurairah 
relates that Muhamina d said . - 
“T’he Resurrection will not ho until the 
Grecians shall attack ‘Amfuj and Dabiq 
Then aa army will come out from, al-MadTuah 
against them, the befit of men on that dey 
and when tho lines of battle shall be drawn 
up, the Grecians will say, ‘ Vacate a place 
‘between u.s and those ivho made captives a 
tribe of ours’ (and their design will he to 
separate the Musalmans). And the Mu- 
salmans will say, • By God 1 u-e will not clear 
a plaoe between you and our brother Musal- 
inans.* And the Musaimims wiil fight the 
Greoians and a third oi the Musalmans will 
be fiefeated', and Goo will not aceept. their 
renentanco And a third of ■the Musalmans 
■will be slaaxi. and they will be the best of 
martyrs before God, And a. third of them 
■will eomtuer the oountries of Greece j after 
! which they will ho tlirown into commotions, 

I and Oonatantinople will be taken. And whilst 
the Musalmins shall be liividing the plunder. 
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ha’ffiiig hung Tip theirswordauponthe olive tree, 
all ort a sudden the IJetdl ■will eall out, -* Verily, 
Daiial has attacked yotn wives and children 
in your absence.’ Then, on hearing this, the 
Musalinanswill coroe oiit oi the city; and this 
information of devils will be false, but when 
hey eutor Syria, Dajjal will come out, and 
whilst the Musainaans shall be preparing 
Iheir implements of vvar. and dressing their 
ranks, all on a sudden prayers will begin, and 
Jesus bon of Mary will come down, and act 
as Imam to them. And when, Dajjal. this 
enemy of God, shall see Jesus, he will fear 
to be near, dissolving away like salt in water. 
And if Jesus lets him alone, verily he will 
melt and perish, and God will kill him oy 
the hand of Jeans, who^ will show bo the 
people the blood of Daj|al upon his lance.” 
(Mishkai, hook xxiii. oh. ii.j 

In other traditions. Muhammad is related to 
have said that ad-DajJal will be a young man 
with long hair and blind in fhe one eye, and 
on his forehead will be the three letters 
K F R, signifying kafir or inPidel. He will 
fast appear midway between Sjn'ia and ‘Iraq, 
and will do many wonders and perform many 
miracles, and will eventually be slain by Jesus. 

MASJID Lit “The 

place of prostration.’’ The mosque, or place 
of public prayer. Mosques are generally 
built of stone or brick, m the foiuu of a square, 
in the centre of which is gri open eourt-yai’d, 
surrounded with cloisters for students. In 
the centre of the wall facing Makkah is the 
tttihrdh or niche, which marks the direction ot 
the Ka'bah at Makkah, and to the I'igbt of 
this niche is the mimbm or pulpit, trom which 
the khut'bab. oj Friday oration, is recited In 
the centre of the open eourt-yara there id 
uimaHy a large tank, in which the worshippers 
perform their ablations (wazu’), and adfoining 
the mosque are lalrines, in which the legal 
washings (ghusl) oati be performed. Along 
the front within the- doorway is a low barrier, 
a few inches high, which denotes the sacred 
part of the mosque. 

The mosques in India and Central Asia are 
generally constructed on the following plan ; — 
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The mosques in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt 
aia often covered building.s, not unlike Ohrts- 
tian churclies 

The Brst mosque’ erected by Mubtmimad 
wa.s at QtibrV, noai al-Madmah. It was with- 
out cupola niche, or minerst, these being 
added by id Walid about eighty yearn after- 
wards, nor were there arches supported by 
pillars, not cloiaborfi. An ordinary mosque in 
an Afghan village is still of this description. 

The Muslim he enters the mosquo stops 
at the b.arrier and takes off his shoes, carries 
them itt his left hand, sole to sole, and puts 
his right foot first a.s he passes into the 
square devoted to prayer. If he have not 
previously periormed the ablution, he repairs 
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at once to the tank or well to perfonn the 
necessary duty, and before he commences his 
prayers he places bis shoes and his sword 
and' pistol, if he be thus armed? a little before 
the spot where hts head will touch the ground 
Bjs he prostrates ; Ms shoes must be put one 
upon the other, sole to sole. 

The chief offleer of a mosque is the Imim, 
or leader of prayers, but there are generally 
Maulawis, or learned men, attached to 
mosques for the instruction of the stadenta. 
Sometimfs the Imim and Maulawi are com- 
bined in one, and sometimes a learned Mftul- 
awi mlJ possess the mosque, but pay an 
Irnsm as Ms curate to say the stated prayers. 
There is also a Mu'amn, or « caller to 
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prayei','’ whoso doty it ia to give ills Axan. 
The trusieo or superintendent oi a mosque is 
called mictdioalLi 

Although iKosquGS are este emert sacred b uild- 
iiigs, tbev ai c rtho places of generai resort, and 
personr may be seen in them louiigiug und 
chattering together on secular topics, smil 
eating and sleeping, although such things 
were forbidden by Muhammad. They are, in 
all parts of Islam, used as rest-houses fox- 
strangers and travellers. 

The Imam, or priest, of the mosque, is sup- 
ported by endowments, oi offerings, the 
Mania wis^ or professors of 'divinity by fees, 
or offerings, and tbo siudeiu.s of a mosque 
are .supported either by endowments, or the 
benefactions of the people. In tow us and vil- 
lages there IS a pari.sh allotted to each 
mosque, and the people within the section, of 
the parish claim the services oi the lmnn> at 
their marriages and mnerols, and they pay 


to him the usual otTeriiigs made on the two 
festivals. 

In a large mosque, known as the Mcisjidu 
"'l-Jami'-, where t'tie khutbab, or Friday ora- 
tion is delivered, a person known as the 
khatib (also kimt~>b), or preacher, is appohued, 
whoso duty it is to lead the Friday prayer and 
to pi-eaeh tJie .sermon. 

Muhammad did not forbid women to attend 
public pra.yers in a mosque, but it is pro- 
nounced better for them to pray in private. 

The following injunctions are given in the 
Qur'an regarding mosques : — 

Surah vii* i!9 ; “ ('> children of Adam ! wear 
your goodly apparel when ye repair to any 
mosque.” 

Siirah ix 18 : He only should visit the, 
Masjius of God who bolieveth in God and 
the last day, and observeth prayer, and 
paveth the legal aims, and dreadeth none but 
God.” 
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Muhammad’sinjunctionsregardingmosques, 
as handed down in the Traditions, are as 
follo-ws : — ■ 

“"When you enter a Masjid, you must aay, 
‘ 0 Creator ! open on us the doors of Thy 
compassion ’ ; and when you leave the Mas- 
jid, , say, ‘ 0 Lord I we supplicate thy muni- 
ficence.’ ” 

“ It is a sin to spit in a Masjid, and the 
removal of the sin is to cover it over.” 

“■Whoever shall enter a Masjid, let him 
enter it for a* good object, namely, to learn 
something himself or to teach others. For he 
ranks as an equal with him -who fights in 
the cause of God, who thus enters a Masjid ; 
but ha who enters a Masjid on any other 
acaoutttj is like uhto a man who covets the 
property of another, Verily, a time will 


come when men will attend to worldly matters 
in a Masjid, But sit ye not with such.” 

“ Do not prevent your women from coming 
to the Masjids, but their homes are better 
for them.” 

“ Do not read poetry in a Masjid, and do 
not buy and sell there, nor sit in a circle 
talking before prayers on a Friday.” 

*' The prayers of a man in hia own house 
are equal to the reward of one prayer, but 
prayers in a Masjid near his home are equal 
to twenty-five prayers, and in a JSmi* (or cen- 
tral mosqne), they are equal to five hundred 
prayers, and in J erusalem to fifty thousand, and 
in my Masjid (at al-Madinah,)' fifty thousand, 
and at the Ka'bah, one hundred thousand,” 

The Mvslha law regarding the erection gnd 
endowment. (wag f) of Mff^ias^ as contained in 
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Sivtmi and Bh^ah. works, is as ' follows. Ac- 
cording to tbe Sunnis : — 

When a pei’son has erected n, Masjid, his 
right therein does not cease until he has 
separated both the area occupied by the 
Masjid and also the road and ei ti’ance there- 
unto fi-ona his own private property. 

If a person build a Masjid, his right of 
property in it does not cease so long as he 
does not separate it from hia private- pro- 
perty, and give general permission to the 
people to come and worship in it- But as 
soon as he separates it from his property and 
allows even a s-ingle person to say his prayers 
in it, his right to the property devoted to 
God as a mosque ceases. 

When a trustee or superintendent (mtite- 
walli) nas been appointed for a Masjid, and 
delivery of tho properfy Uas been made to i 
him, the Mas] id ceases to be private pro- ! 
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perty. go, also, whan dolivsiy of it is made 
to the Qa^i, or his deputy'-. 

If a person appropriate groimd for the pur- 
pose of erecting a Masjid, he cannot after-, 
wards resume or sell it, neither can it ho 
claimed by his hoir.® and inherited, because this 
ground is altogetlier i lienated from the right of 
the individual, and appertains solely to God. 

When a man has an unoccupied 'pjaeo of 
ground fit for building upon, and nas dii-ectecl 
a body of persons tn assemble on it for 
prayers, tho space becomes a Masjid, it the 
permis.sion were given expressly to praj on 
it ior ever; or, in absolute terms, intending 
that it should be tor ever , and tbe property 
doe.-s not go to his beirs at his death But if 
tho pernussion were given for a day, or a 
month, ora ;'ear. tho space would not become 
a M'asjid. and on his death it would he the 
property of nis heirs 
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If a man during his sickness has made his 
own house a Masjid, and died, and it neither 
falls within a third of his property nor is 
allowed by his heirs, the whole of it is heri- 
tage, and the act of making It a Masjid is 
void, because, the heirs having a right in it, 
there has been no separation from the rights 
of mankind, and an undefined portion has 
been made a Masjid, which is void. In the 
.same way as if he should make his land a 
Masjid, and another person should establish 
s-n undefined right, in which case the remainder 
would revert to the property of the appro- 
priator ; contrary to the ^case of a person 
making a bequest that a third of Ms residence 
shall he made a Maajid, which would be 
valid ; for in such a csSe there is a separa- 
tion, as the house wseybe divided and a third 


of it converted into a Masjid. (A third of a 
man’s property being the extent to wMeh he 
.'’an bequeath tu other than his heirs,) 

When a man has made his land a Masjid, and 
stipulated for something out of it for himself, 
it is not valid, according to aE the jurisEs, 

It is also generally agreed that if a man 
make a Masjid on condition that he shall 
have an opfcioi^the waqf is lawful and tho 
condition is void- 

When a man has built a Masjid and called 
persons to witness that he shall have the 
power to cancel and sell it, the coaditiou Is 
void, and the Masiid is as if he had erected 
a Masjid for the people of the -street, saying, 
“It is for this atraefc especially,*’ when it 
would, notwithstanding, be for others as well 
as for them to worsbkj k-. 
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Whan a Masjid has fallen into decay and is 
no longer used for prayers, nor recj^mred 
by the people, ir does not revert to the ap- 
propriator or bis heirs, and cannot be sold 
accord 3 ig to the most correet opinions. 

When of two Masjids one is old and gone 


to decay the people carmot use its materials 
to repair the mora recent one, accord tngr to 
either the Imam Muhammad or /mam Abii 
Yusuf. Because though the former thought 
that the materials may be so applied, he hold 
that it is the original apptopriator or hia 
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heirs, l« whom the property reverts, that 
can, so apply them, and because Abo Yiisu./ 
was'ol opinion tiiat the property in a Masjid 
never reverts to the original approprlator, 
though it should tall to roin and be no longer 
used by the people. 


If a man appropriate his land for the 
benefit of a Masjid, and to provide foe its 
repairs and necessaries, such as oil. &o., and 
when nothing more is requii'sd lor the Mas- 

S ” 1, to apply what remains to poor Muslims 
e appropriation Jts lawful. 
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If a ii’an has appropriated Ms land for the 
nenefit of a Masiid, without any ultimate des- 
tination for Iho poor, the appropriation is 
lawful, according to all opinions. 

If a man gi^es money for the repairs of a 
Maaiid, also for its maintenance and for its 
benefit, It is valid, ifor if it cannot operate 
as a waqf, it operates as a transfer by way of 
gift to the Masjid, and the establishing of 
property in this manner to a Masjid is vahd, 
being completed by taking possession. 

If a person should say, “ I have bequeathed 
a third of my properly to the Masjid,. it 
would not he lawful, unless he sa^ “ to ex- 
pend on the Masjid.” So if he were to say, 

“ I have bequeathed a third of my property to 
the lamps of the Masjid,” h 
lawful unless ho say, “ to give light with it m 
the Masjid.” If he say, have given my 
house for a Masjid,” it is valid as a transfer, 
requiring delivery. {Fatawa-i-‘Alammri, Yol 
ii.p, 546; Hidauah, vol. ii. p. 360> BaiUies 
pp- 504-605.) 

The Shi'ah iaw regarding the padowment 
of Masjids, or laud for the benefit of Mas- 
iids, does not differ in any important parti- 
cular from that of (.he Bunnis. But there is 
a provision in the Shi'ah law regarding the 
sale of an endowment which is important. _ 

If dissensions arise among the persons m 
whose favour the waqf is made, and there la 
apprehension of the property being destroyed, 
ft^le on the other hand the sale thereof is 
productive of benefit, then, m that case, its 

sale is lawful. ei.ijf.ii 

If a house belonging to a waqf shonld fau 
into ruins, the space would not cease to be 
waqf, nor would its sale be lawful. Ti, how- 
ever, dissensions should arise among _ the 
persons for whom H was appropnatrl. mso- 
mnch as to give room for apprehension that 
it will be destroyed, its sale would be 

\nd even if there should be no such dif- 
ference, nor any room fcr such apprehensions, 
but the sale would be more for the advantage 
of the parlies interested, some are of ynnion 
that the sale would be lawful;, ^ 

proved doctrine is to forbid it. (Mafam , 
^arSi'u ’l-Islfim, p- 239.) 

AT, -MASJIDU 

Lit “The Most Distant 
MosquI” .The temple at Jemsalem erected 
by Solomon, called also al-Banu l-Muqad^, 
oJ“the Holy House.” 

bammadan literature a** rue 

Kr- from which it is believed Mnltammad 
ascended to herven on the. occasion of Ms 

Talalu 'd-din fts-Suyuly has J*' 

whole volume to the “onsideration of the 
sunerabundant merits existing tn the Mas 
Si 'l-ITsa which work has been translated 

S tie ,1^- Sf 

(’Oriental Translation bund, 1830), rte say 
[t is called al-Aq^a, because it is thomosi; dis- 
l»S mol,™ towh’bl.pilgrim.g.i. direoled. 

{jEEtrSA.I.EM, AS-SAKHKAH.] 
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“ The Sacred Mesque.” 
The temple et Makkah which contains the 
Ea‘bah, oi' Cube-house, in wfaieh. is placed 
the Hajarv '1-Amad, or “Black Stone,” 
The term Baiti ’lldh, or “ House of Ood,” is 
applied to the whole euclosnre, although it 
niore specially denotes the Kabbah itself, 

The following graphic account of this cele- 
brated building is given by the traveller 
Bnrckhardt who visited tfc in A.o. 1814. Cap- 
tain R. Burton, who visited the temple thirty- 
eight; years later, testifies to the great 
accuracy of BurokhardCs description, and 
quotas his description in ejctenso. The account 
by Bnrckhardt is given in the present article, 
with some slight corrections 

The Ka'bah stands in au oblong square^ 
two hundrect and fifty paces long, and two 
hundred broad, none of the sides of which 
runs quite in a straight line, though at first 
sight the whole appears to be of a_ regular 
shape. This open square is enclosed on the 
eastern .side by a colonnade: the pillars stand 
in a quadruple row; they are three deeppn 
the other sides, and'united by pointed arches, 
every four of which soppoi't a small dome, 
plastered and whitened on the outside. These 
domes, according to Qntbu 'd-din, are one 
hundred and fifty two in number. Along the 
1 whole colonnade, on the four aides, lamps are 
suaoeuded from the arches Some are lighted 
every night, and all during the nights of 
Ramaxan. The pillars are above twenty feet 
m height and generally from one foot and n 
half to one fool and three quarters in dia- 
meter ; but little regularity has been observed 
in regard to them. Some are oi white 
marble, granite, or porphyry, but the greater 
number are of common stone of the Makkah 
mountains. Fasy states the whole at five 
hundred and e.ighly-nine, and says they are 
ail of marble excepting one hundred and 
twenty- six, which axe of common stone, aud 
three of conipobHion tiutbx d-din reokons 
five hundred and fifty-five, of which, accord- 
iug to hint, three hundred anrt eleven are of 
marble, and llie rest of stone taken from the 
neighbouring moautam.s ; but neither of these 
authors lived to see the latest repairs of the 
mcaque, after the deetrucTioo occasioned by a 
torrent, in a.%>. 1626. Between every three or 
four columns stands an octagonal one. about 
four feet in thiciujess. On the east side are 
two shatts Oi reddish gray granho, in one 
piece, and one fine gray porphyry column 
with slabs of white ferdspalh. On the north 
side is one redgranitH aolimn. and one of fine 
gmined red porphyiy: these are probably 
the columns which C^ntbu ’d-dm states to 
nave been brought from Egypt, and princi- 
pally from Akhinim (Panopolfs), ivnen the 
diief Mahdl enlarged tbe raosque, in a.h. 168 
Among the four hundred and fifty or five 
hundred columns, which form the enclosure, 
I found not any two eapitah or bases exactly 
alike. The eapitals are of coftrse Saraecnio 
workmanship ; '<Gme of theuq which hAd 
served for former bniitimgs, by the ignorance 
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of tlie ■vrox'kmen have been placed upside down 
upon th .0 sbafis I observed about half-a- 
dozen marble bases of good Gi'ecian workman 
ship, A few of the marble columns bear 
Arabic or Oufio inscriptions, in which I read 
the dates a.h. >%3 and A,n. 762. A column 
on the east side exhibits a very ancient Cnfic 
inscription, somewhat defaced, which I could 
neither read nor copy. Those shafts, formed 
of tho Makkan stone, cut principally from 
the side of the mountain near the Shubziikah 
quail er, are mostly in three pieces; but the 
marble sh,afts are in one piece. 

Some of the crilumns are strengthened with 
broad iron rings uf bands, as in many other 
Saracen buildin|rs of the East ; they were fu-st 
employed here by Ibn Dhaher Berhouk, King 
of Egypt, in rebuikliug tho mosque, which 
Jiftd been destroyed by fire in a,h. 802. 

This temple has been so often ruined and 
repaired, that no ti'aces of remote antiquity 
are to be found about it. On the inside of 
the groat wall which encloses the colonnades, 
& single Arabic ioscription is seen, in large 
characters, but containing merely the name-s 
of Muhammad and his immediate successors, 
Abu Baki% ‘Uraarj ‘Ugman, and ‘AIT. The 
name of Allah, in. large characters, occurs 
also in several platos On the outside, over 
the gatee, are long inscriptions, in the SulusI 
character, commemorating the names -of those 
by -whom the gates were built, long and 
minute details of which are given by the his- 
torians of Makkah- 

The inscription on the south side, over 
Bahu Ibrahim, is most conspicuous: all that 
side was rebuilt by the Egyptian Suitaii al- 
iQhann, & H. 906. Over the Babu Ali and 
Babu ’l-‘ Abbas is a long inscription, also in 
the SulusI charactei , placed there by SultHti 
Muriid ibn Snlaiman, a,h. 984, after he had 
repaired the whole bnilding. Qutbu 'd-dln 
has given this inscription at length ; it occu- 
pies several page-s m his history, and is a 
monuineut of the Sultan’s vanity. This side 
of the mosque having escaped destraction 
in A.D. 1626, the inscription remains xinin- 
jured. 

Some parts of the wails and arches are 
gaudily painlod, in stripe? of yellow, red, and 
blue, as are also the minarets. Baintings of 
flowers, in the usual Muslim style, are no- 
where seen; the floors of the colonnades are 
paved with large stones badly cemented to- 
gether. 

Seven payed causeways lead from -the 
colonnades towards the ELa'bah, or holy 
house, in the centre. They ai’e of sufficient 
breadth to admit four or five person.^ to walk 
abreast, and they are elevated about nine 
inches above tbe ground. Between these 
causeways, which are covered with fine gravel 
Of sand, grass appears growing in several 
places, produced by the zamzam water oozing 
out of the jars, which .are placed in tbe 
ground in long rows during the day. The 
whole ai'ea of tho monqm is upon a lower 
level than any of the streets surround - 
dug it. There is a descent of eight or ten 
steps from the gates on the north side into 
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I the platform of the colohnadc, attd ot three 
or four steps from the gates, on the south side, 

' Towaids the middle of this area stands the 
Kwbah ; it is one bundled and fifteen paces 
from the north colonnade, and eighty-eight 
from the south. 

For this want of symmetry we may readily 
account, tho Kidbah" having existed prior to 

I the mosque, which was built around it, and 
enlarged at different periods. 

The Ka'bah i.s m oblong massive structure, 
eighteen paces in length, fourteen in breadth, 
and from thirfy-five to forty feet in height. £ 
took the bearing of one of its longest sides, 
and found h to be N.N.W J W. It if. con- 
sti acted of the grey Makkan stone, in large 
blocks of different sizes, joined together in a 
very rough manner, and with bad cement, 
It was! entirely rebuilt as it now stnads in 
A.D. 1627 : tlie torrent, in tbe preceding year, 
had thrown down three of its sides; and. prepa- 
ratory to its. re-erection, the fomth side was, 
according to Assami, pulled down, after the 
‘Ulama’, or learned divines, had been con- 
sulted on the question, whether mortals 
might be permitted to destroy any part of 
the holy edifice without incurring the charge 
of .caerilege and infidelity. 

The Ka‘bah stands upon a base two feet 
in height, which presents a .shaip inclined 
plane ; its roof being fiat, it has at a distance 
the appearance of a perfect cube. The only 
door which affords entrance, and whicn is 
Opened but two or three times m the year, 
is on the north side, and about seven feet 
above the ground In entering it, therefore, 
wooden steps ure used ; of them T shall speak 
hei’eafler. In the iir.st periods of Islam, how- 
ever, when it was rehuilt in a.h. 64, by Ibn 
Ettbair, Chief of Makkah, the nephew of 
‘Ayishah, it had two doors even with the 
gi-ound-floor of the mosque. The praserit 
door (which, according to AzraqL was hroughl 
hither from Constautinople in a.d. 1683). is 
wholly coated with silver, ,rnd has seVoral 
gilt ornaments. Upon its tbreihold are 
placed every night, various small lighted wax 
candles, and perfuming pans, filled with 
musk, aloe-wood, &c. 

At the north-east corner of -the Ka'bali, 
near the door, is the famous “ Black Stono ’’ ; 
it _foTm.s a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, at foui" or fiveleet above the ground, 
It is an irregular -oval, about seven inches in 
diameter, with an uiidulaled surface, com- 
posed of about a dozen smaller stonej, of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes, well joined together 
with a small quantity of oement, and per- 
fectly .smoothed it looks as if the whole had 
been broken into many pieces by a violent 
blow, and then united again. It is very dif- 
ficult to determine accurately the quality of 
this stone, which has been worn to its pre- 
sent surface by the millions of touchei? and 
kisses it iuis received. It appeared to me 
like a lava, containing several small extra, 
neous particles, bf a whitish and of a yellow- 
ish substance. Its colour is now a deep red 
dish brown, approaching to black ; ii is sur-,. 
rounded on all aides by a border, composed 
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of a substance ■which I took to be a close 
cement of pitch and grarel, of a similar, but 
not quite the same brownish colour. This 
border serves to support its detached pieces ; 
it is two or three inches in breadth, and rises 
a little above the snrfacu of the stone. Both 
the border and the atone itself are encircled 
by a silver oand, broader below than above 
and on the two sides, with a coasiderable 
s'welling below, as if a part of the stone were 
hidden under it. The lower part of the 
border is studded wdth silver nails. 

In the south-east coraer of the Ka'bah, or, 
as the Arabs call it, Ruknu ’1-Yamani, there 
is another stone, about five feet from the 
ground ; it is one foot and a half in length, 
and two inches in breadth, placed upright 
and of the common Makkah stone. This the 
people walking round the Ka‘bah touch only 
with the right hand ; ‘they do not kiss jt. 

On the north side of the Ka-bah Just by its 
door, and close to the wall, is a slight hollow 
in the ground, lined with marble, and suf- 
ficiently large to admit of three persons 
sitting. Here it is thought meritorious to 
pray. The spot is called Mi'jan, and sup- 
posed to be that where Abraham and his son 
fshmael kneaded the chalk and m'ud which 
they used in building the Ka'bah; and near 
i.his Mi‘jan the former is said to have placed 
the large stone upon which he stood while 
■working at the masonry. On the basis of 
rite KA'bab, just over the I^li'jan, is an ancient 
Oufie inscription, but this I was -unable to 
decipher, and had no opportunity of copying 
it/. 1 do not find it mentioned by anv of the 
hisinnans. 

tjti the west side of the Sa‘bah, abonr s-ivo- 
foef hoiow its summit, is the famouh yi'zab, 
or water-spout, through which the rain-water 
collected on the roof of the building is dis- 
cnarged so as to fall upon the ground. It 
is about four feet in length, and six inches 
in breadth, as well as I could judge from 
below, with border.^ equal in height io its 
hreaaih. At the mouth hangs -what is called 
the heard of the Mi’zab, a gilt board, over 
which Ihe water falls. This spout was sent 
hither from Oonstantinnplc in a.h. 981. and is 
reported to be or pure gold. The pavement 
round the Ka‘bah, below the Mi^zab, -was laid 
down in a.h. 820, and eonsists of various 
coloured stones, forming a very handsome 
specimen of mosaic. There are two large 
slabs of fine verde-antieo in the centra, which, 
according to Makrizi, were sent thither as 
presents from Cairo hi a.ii. 34L This i.s the 
spot -where, according to iluha-mmadan tra- 
dition, Ishmael, the son oi Abraham, and his 
mother Hagar, are Viuried; and here it is 
meritorious for the pilgrim to reeixe a prayer 
of two rak'ahs. 

On this west side is a semi-circtilar wall, 
the two extremities of which are in a line with 
the sides of the Ila'bah, and distant from it 
throe or four feet, leaving an opening vMch 
leads to the burying-place of Ishmael. .The 
wall heax’s ihs name of Hatxm. and the area 
which it envl«i!’;o3 is called yi|r, or Hijm 
Isma'il, on account of its h&ing separated ” 
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from -^ae the -ft'all itself oho, ss 

sometimes so t aii'=>l ; and the name Hailai is 
given by the ’ilstori iir re the sr/nee of gr-nrnd 
between the Ks'ltan mid the on one eirle, 
and the Bi'ni ’z Z.iinz.{.!n and 5Tr.nf uau Tbrii- 
hlm on tho other. Tlia f/rc ent 
ho\7ev5r, apply tbo name Hathn to tae '-.-a]] 
only, 

Tradifioti tiist the K.i’beli -■•ncc "s- 

tended vs fir a>; the Haiim, oui’i 
side ir. v'ing fallen down just .at tltj t.iae of 
the HajJ, ‘ho r-xpeu'-e, T-tjipairiug it 
demanded from the nd'.;nm=. under a pre- 
tence that the fovenui--. m" g /ver.mcnt were 
not ftcqnired in a manner sulfi'ccntly pure to 
admit of their application ,i pur- 

pose so sacred, whilst ms m-rj'-y m the pil- 
grims xvonld peastj/is the rcq,r-'.tc narctity. 
Thf sum. hewev-r, obtained f’om tbe-n.. 
pi-ovf! Tcnv inu-,;''qu.'ite ; n’l tea* 'Mikl ba 
done, therefore. f-n i,nii,e a wal', ■> hieh 
marked the snacc fmniei'ly m 'mpieci ly tho 
Ka'bali. TUb Irauiu.c. ii’tLmigh mirreni 
among 'i'hc .kkaus, at v.'jr’snt'e 'd.h nis- 
torj, which dwlnr i that rhe H/jr \,-ac. built 
by the JD.,irii Qir,tish, -who oentraoted tho 
dimsixsiOQs .'/X the Ka'‘hs.b, th:tt ,1 was united 
to r.hi‘ building by Hajjaj, and again sepa- 
rated fi’om it L>v Ibn Zubair. 

It is asserted by F.isy, that a pa:i •■•! tho 
JJijj'. as it cow slnruLi, was ueTer cympra- 
headed within the Kad-ah. The law legardg 
h as a poidioit of the Ifa-hah, inasmuch as it 
is e.sleemed equally oiaritf/rioHs to pray in the 
Hi/r as n> the TCa'bah itself : and the pilgrim;! 
ivho have nut . 0:11 oppoi Itini'y of entering the 
latter, are permitted to alSvm upon oath that 
they Imve prayed m the Kmbah, altliHigh 
they lUity haTo onij pi ori rated thom8<*i tea 
within ih.* emdoimc uf the Hatim. The -wall 
Is built '.-f solid stone, abu.tt live feet in 
heitrU, and foui in thickness, cased all over 
■with xvhite raai'bl--,, and inscribed with prayers 
and invocations, neatly sculptured uptn the 
stone in modern ehax-tc‘cr3. These and tho 
casing am the ■work of al-Shauri, the Egyp- 
tian Siillfui. in A.K. 917, as we learn froin 
Qntbu ’d-din. 

The walk round the Ifa^bah is performed 
on the oxxtsiclo of ihe 'wall--th« nearer :o it 
the better. The four aides of the Ka'bah are 
covered with a black silk stuff, hanging lio-wn, 
and leaving the i'oof bai'e. This curtain, or 
veil, is called kiswah, and renewed i.un-aally 
at the time ot the .SajJ, being brought ii-om 
Cairo, wnere it is mamffactured at the 
Ciultan’s expense. On it are various prai’ers, 
interv/ovon lu the same colour as the stuff, 
and is- is, tlmrcioi'c, extremely difficult xo 
mad them. A little above the middle, and 
rnnning round the whole building, a lin>x of 
similar inscriptions, ‘t^'orkekt in gold thread. 
That part of IhoftHtswali -'Meh cotf's the 
door is richly embroidered with mvei. ripen- 
ings art left for the black stone, .and th > other 
in the south-east corimr. which thu ■ romaln 
■uncovered 

ki'=wah is alwav.s of Urn s-jtj § form 
and pattern’; that wbi-'b 1 saw on my first 
visit to the mosque was in a decayed stats, 
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and fnll of hole's On the 25tli of the month 
gu ’1-Qadah, Ihe old one is taken awaj-, and 
the Ka‘bah continnef, Avithout a cover for 
fifteen days. It is then said that “ The 
Ka'bah has assamed the which lasts 

until the tenth of Zii ’l-IIijjah, the day of the 
return of the pilgrims fs'om ‘Arafah tr Wadi 
Mina, when thensjw kiswah is put on. During 
the first days, the new covering is tucked up 
by cords fastened on the roof, so as to leave 
the lower part of the building exposed; 
having remained thus for many days, it is let 
down, and covers the whole structure, being 
then tied to strong brass wings in the basis 
of the Ka‘bah. The removal of the old kis- 
wah was perfoi'med in a verv iiidecoious 
manner ; and a contest ensued among the 
pilgrims and the people of Makkah, both 
young and old, about a few rags of it. The 
pilgrims even collect the dust which sticks 
to the walla of the Ka'bah, under the Idswah, 
and sell it, on their return, as a saci’ed 
relic. [KtswAH.] 

At the moment the building is uncovered 
and completely bare {‘utyari), a crowd of 
women assemble round it, rejoicing with cries 
called walwaiah. 

The black colour of the kiawah, covering 
a large cube in the midst ol a vast square, 
gives to the Ka‘haii, at first sight, a very 
singular and imposing appearance ; as it is 
not fastened down tightly the slightest 
breeze causes it to move in slow undulations, 
which are hailed with prayers by the congre- 
gation assembled round the building, as a 
sign of the presence of its guardian angels, 
whose wings, bv their motion, are supposed 
to be the cause of the waving of the covering. 
Seventy thousand angels have the Ka‘bah in 
their holy care, and are ordered to transport 
it to- Paradise, when the trumpet of the Bast 
Judgment shall be sounded. 

The clothing of the Ka‘bah was an ancient 
custom of the Pagan Arabs. The first Ids- 
wah, says Azraqi, was put on try Asad 
Tubha', one of theJffimyarite kings of Ynman; 
before Islam, It had two coverings, one for 
winter and the other for summer. In the 
early ages’ of Islam, it wa.s sometimes white 
and sometimes red, and consisted of the richest 
brocade. In subsequent times it was fur- 
nished by the different Sultans of Baghdad, 
Egypt, or Yaman, according to their respec- 
tive influence over Makkah prevailed; for 
the clothing of the Ka'bah appears to have 
always been considered as a proof of sove- 
reignty over the Hijaz. Kalaun, Sultan of 
Egypt, assumed to himself and successors 
the exclusive right, and from them the Sul- 
tans at Constantinople have inherited it, 
Kalaun appropriated the revenue of the two 
large villages, Bisaus and Sandabair, in 
Lower Egypt, to the expense of the kiswah, 
and Sultan Sulaiman ibn Salim subsequently 
added several others ; bat the Ka‘bah has 
long been deprived of this resource. 

Bound the Kabbah is a good pavement of 
marble, about eight inches below the level of 
the great square^ h was laid in a.h. 981, by 
order of the Sultan, and deseifibes an iire- 
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gular oval ; it is surrounded by thirty- Iavo 
slender gilt pillars, or rather poles, between 
every two of which ai’e suspended seven glass 
lamps, always lighted after sunset. Beyond 
the poles is a .second pavement, about eight 
paces broad, somewhat elevated above the 
fh'st, but of coarser work ; then another, six 
inches higher, and eighteen paces broad, upon 
which stand several small buildings : beyond 
this is the gravelled ground, so that iwo 
broad step.s may be said to lead from the 
square down to the Ka‘bah. The small 
buildings Just mentioned, which surround the 
Ka‘bah, are Ihe five Maqams, with the well 
of Zamzam, the arch called Babu ’s-Salam 
(the G-ate ot Peace), and the miinbar (pulpit). 

Opposite the lour sides of the Ka'bah stand 
foxrr other small buildings, where the Imams 
of the four orthodox Muhammadan sects, the 
Haiufi, Shafi'i, TIanbali. and Maiaki. take 
their station, and guide the congregatiem in 
their prayers. The Maqamu ’1-Maiala, on 
the .south, and that of Hanbali, opposite the 
Black Stone, are small pavilions, open or all 
sides, and supported by four slender pillars, 
with a light sloping roof, terminating lu a 
point, exactly in the style of Indian pagodas. 

The Maqamn ’1-Hanafi, which i.s the largest, 
being fifteen paces by eight, is open on all 
sides, and supported by twelve small pillars ; 
it has an upper storey, also open, where the 
Mn’azzin, who calls to pravers, takes his 
stand. This was first built in a.h. 92B, by 
Sultan Salim I.; it wa.s afterwards rebuilt 
by KhusbgildT, Governor of Jiddah, m a.h. 
947 ; but all the four Maqams, as they now 
stand, were built in a.u. 1074. The Maqamu 
'sh-Shafi‘i is over the well Zamzam, to which 
it serves as an upper chamber. 

Near tlioir respective Maqams, the adhe- 
rents of the foiu' different sects seat them- 
selves for prayers. Daring my stay at Mak- 
kah, the Hanafis always began their nrayer 
fii'st ; btit, according to MnsKm custom, the 
Shafifis should pray first in the mosque, then 
the Hanafis, Malakis, and Hanbalis. The 
evening prayer is an exception, which thf>v 
are all enjoined to utter together. The 
Maqamu '1-Hanbali is the place where the 
officers of government and other great people 
are seated during prayers ; here the Pasha 
and the Sharif ai-e placed, and, in their 
absence the eunuchs of the temple. These 
fill the space under this Maqam in front, §nd 
behind it the female pilgrims who visit the 
temple have their places assigned, to which 
they repair principally for the two evening 
prayers, few of them being seen in the mosque 
at the three other daily p’rayers. They also 
perform the t.awaf, or walk round the K'a'bah, 
but generally at night, though it is not un- 
common to see them walking in tho daytime 
among the men. 

The present building which encloses Zam- 
zam, stand ‘1 close by the Maqamu 'l-nanbali, 
and was erected in a.b. 1072 ; it is of a square 
shape, and of mas-sive construction, with an 
entrance to the north, opening into thw room 
which contains the well. This I'oom is beau- 
tifully ornamented with marbles of various 
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colours: aud adjoining to it, but having a 
separate dooi, is a small room with a stone 
reserrmr, which is alwa3’s full of Zamzam 
water; this the pilgrims get to drink bv 
passing their hand with a cup through an 
iron grated opening, which serves as a win- 
dow, into the reservoir, without entering the 
room. 

The mouth of the well is surrounded by a 
wall Qve. feet in height, and about ten feet in 
diameter. Upon this the people stand who 
draw up the water, in leathern buckets, an 
iron railing being so placed as to prevent 
their falling in. In Fasv's time, there were 
eight marble basins in this room for the pur- 
pose of ablution. 

Frhm before dawn to near midnight, the 
well-room is constaiitlj’’ crowded with visitors 
Everyone is at liberty to draw up the water for 
himself, but the labour is generally performed 
by persons placed there on pm pose, and paid 
by the mosque ; they expect also a trifle from 
those who come to drink, though they dare not ^ 
demand it. I have been more than once in. 
‘.ha room a quarter of an hour before I could 
pet a draught of water, so great wa.s the 
rrov/d. Devout pilgi-ims sometiiaes mount 
the wall aud draw the bucket for sovoral hours, 
m tne hope of thus expiating their evil deeds. 

Before theWahhabiinvasiou, the well Zam- 
zam belonged to the Sharif, and the water 
becoming thus a monopoly, was only to be 
purchased at a high price ; but one of Sa‘ud's 
first orders, on his arrival at Makkah, was 
to abolish this traffic, and the holy water ia 
now dispensed gratis. The Turks consider it 
a miracle that the water of this well never 
diminishes, notwithstanding the contioual 
draught from it. T-here is certainly no dimi- 
nution in its depth, for, by an accurate iuspoe- 
tion of the rope by which the buckets are 
drawn up, 1 found that the same length was 
required both at morning and evening, to 
reach the surface of the water. Upon in- 
quiry, I learned from one of the persons who 
had descended in the time of the Wahhabis to 
repair the fnasomy, that the water was flowing 
at the bottom, and that the well is therefore 
supplied by a subterraneous rivulet. The 
water is heavy to the taste, and sometimes in 
its colour resembles milk ; but it is perfectly 
sweet, and differs very much from that of the 
brackish wells dispersed over the town. 
When, first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, re- 
sembling, in this respect, many other form- 
tains of the Hijaz, 

Zamzam supplies the whole town, and there 
is scarcely one family that does not daily 
fill a jar with the water. This only serves, 
however, for drinking or for ablution, as it.ia 
thought impious to employ water so sacred 
tor culinary purposes or on common occa- 
sions, Almost every pilgidm when he repairs 
to the mosque for evening prayer, has a jar 
of the water placed before him by those who 
earn their livelihood by performing this 
service, , . „ 

The water is distributed in the mosque to 
aB who are thirsty for a trifling fee, by water- 
carriers^ "with laxg6 upon th0ix backs 5 
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those men are she p.utl by cbaritable piigu;n:i 
for .supplying the poorer onp^ with this Holy 
beverage iramc>]Jately befete or aftrr prj'yprs. 

The water is 'cgarded as an infallibic cure 
for all ds.seases ; uid the •l.^volce'! belici-e Eiiut 
the more they dnnk of if, the hett''t theit 
health \vill be. and thdi pi avers the mere 
acceptable to the Dr-if j'. 3 ha^’c been '•■ume of 
them at the well swallowing oUch a quanhly 
of it, a? I should hardly have thought pos- 
sible. A man who lived in the same house 
with mo, and was ill of an intermittent fever, 
repaired every eve’.mig to Zamzam, and drank 
of the water till he vv.is almo'jt fainting; after 
which he lay for scveirl hours estt^udccl upon 
bis back, on the pavement near the Ka'hah, 
and then returned to renew hia draugat. When 
by this practice he was bvought to the verge 
of death, he declared himself fully convinced 
that tile uuu’eaif- of his illness proeeedfd 
wholly trom his bc*ing unable to swallow s 
sufficient, quantity ul the water. Manv pil- 
grims, not content with drinking it merely, 
strip themselves in the loom, and have 
backets of it thrown over them, by which 
thev believe that the heart is purified as well 
as the outer body. 

Few pilgrims quit Ma,kkah without carry- 
ing away some of this water in copper or tin 
bottles, either for the purpose of making pre- 
sents, or for their own ass in caiie of illsies.s, 
when they drink it, or for ablulion alter 
death I carried asvay four amall bottles, 
with tbe intention of offering them as pi-e- 
seats to the Muhammadan kings in the black 
countries. I have seen it sold at Suez by 
pilgrims returning from Makkah, at. the rata 
of one piastre for the quantity that filled a 
coffee-cup. 

The chief of Zamzam is one of the prin- 
cipal ‘Ulama’ of Makkah. I need not re- 
mind the reader that Zamzam is supposed to 
be the spring found in the wiiderness by 
Hagar, at the moment when her infant sou 
Ishmael was dying of thirst. It seems pro- 
bable that the town of Makkah owes its 
origin to this well. For many miles round , no 
sweet water is found, nor is there found m any 
part of the adjacent country so copious a 
supply. 

On the north-east side of Zamzam stand two 
small buildings, one behind the other, called 
al-Qubbatain; they are covered by domes 
painted in the same manaeras the mosque, and 
in them are kept water-jars, iamp.s, carpets, 
mats, brooms, and other articles used in the 
very mosque. These two ugly buildings are 
injurious to the interior appearance of the 
building, their heavy forms and stimcture 
being very disadvantageously contrasted with 
the light and airy shape of the Maqams. I 
heard soma pil^ims from Greece, men of 
better taste than the Arabs, express their 
regret that the Qubbatain should he allowed 
to disfigure the mosque. T heir contents might 
be deposited in some of the bulWiags adjoin- 
ing the mosque, of which they form no essen- 
tial part, no religioua importance being 
attached 'to them, They were built by 
ghusbgiidf, Governor of Jiddah, a,k. 94-7 5 
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one is calleil Qubbnru ’1--Abiiaii) from tia'?inpr 
been placed on the sife of a small tank, said 
to have been formed by al-'Abbil=, the uncle 
of Muhamradd. 

h. few p.icos west of Zamzam, and directly 
opposite t.'j the door of the Ka'bah. stands a 
ladder or itaircase. Vv'hich is 7 B 0 jed up to tha 
wan of the Ka‘bah. on the davs when that 
building it opened, and bj' which the visitors 
ascend to the door; it h of wood, with some 
carved ornaments, m.ive.s Oii low wheels, and 
is siiffioieutly broad to admit of four persons 
ascending abreast The fir.st ladder was sent 
hither from Cairo in a.ii BIS. by Mu’yad Abu 
’n-Nasir, King of Egypt ; for in tbo Hijaz, it 
se 0 in.s, there has always been so great a want 
of avti/ans. Ibal whenever the mosque re- 
quired any woik it was necessary to have 
mechanics brought from Cairo, and even 
sometimes from Constantinople. 

In the same line with the ladder, and close 
by it .stands a lightly-built, insulated, and 
circular arch, about fifteen feet wide and 
eighteen feet high, called Babn ’s-Sal.din, 
which must not be confounded with the great 
gate of tha mosque bearing the same name. 
Those who enter tha Baitu 'llah for the first 
time, are enjoined to dc .-.c by the outer and 
inner Bilbu 's-Salam ; in passing under the 
latter, they are to exclaim, •' 0 God, may it 
be a happy entrance I’’ I do not know by 
whom this arch was bixilt, but it appears to 
be modern. 

Nearly in front of tue B,abu 's-Salam and 
nearer to the Ka'bah than any of the other 
surrounding budding’s, stands the MaqSmu 
Ibrahim. This is a small building, supported 
by six pillars about eight feet nigh, four of 
which are suri'cnuded from lop to bottom by 
a fins iron railing, which thu.s leaves the 
space beyond the two hind pillai’s open *, 
■within the railing is a frame about fi.ve feet 
square, terminating in a pyramidal top, and 
said to contain the s.acred stone upon which 
Abraham stood when he built the Ka‘bah, 
.and which, with the help of his son Ishinael, 
fie had removed from hence to the place 
called Mi‘ian, already mentioned. The stone 
is said to have yielded under the weight of 
the Patriarch', and io preserve the impres- 
sion of his foot still visible upon it; but no 
pilgrim has ever seen it, as the frame i.s 
always ciith'fcly covered with a brocade of red 
silk richly entbroidered. Persons are con- 
stantly seen belore the railing, invoking the 
good offices of Abraham, and a short prayer 
nmsl be uttered by tho aide of the Maqam, 
after the walk round tha Ka‘bah is com- 
pleted. It is said thafcpmny of the Compa- 
nions, or first adherents of Muhammad, were 
interred in the open space between this 
Maqlra and'‘Zamzam, from which eircuni' 
stance it is one of tha mu.st favourite places 
of prayer in the mosque. In this part of the 
area, the Khallfah Sulalman ibu ‘Abdi *1- 
Malik, brother of al-Watid, built a fine I'esei-- 
vnii-. in AJi. 97, which was filled from a spring 
' .east of 'Arafat ; but the Makkans destroyed 
it after his death, on the pretence that the 
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On the side of Maqamu Ibrahim, facing the 
middle part of the front of the Ka'b.ah, stands 
the Mimhar, or pulpit, of the mosque ; it is 
elegantly formed of fine white marble, with 
many sculptured ornaments, and was sent as 
a present to the mosque in A.n 969, by Sul- 
tan Snlaiman ibn Salim. A straight narrow 
staircase leads up to the post of ^he khatib, 
or preacher, which is surmounted by a gilt 
polygonal pointed steeple, resembling an obe- 
lisk. Here a sermon is preached on Fridays, 
and on ceriain festivals ; these, like the Fri- 
day .sei-mons of all mosques in the Muham- 
madan countries, are usually of the same 
tenom’j with some slight alterations upon 
extraordinary occasions. Before the Wah- 
habis invaded Makkah, prayers were added 
for the Sultan and the Sharif; but these 
were forbidden by Sauid Since the Turkish 
conquest, however, the ancient custom has 
been restored. The right of preaching in the 
Mimbar is vested in several of the first 
'Ulama’ in Makkah they are always elderly 
persons, and officiate in rotation. In ancient 
times Muhammad himself, his successors, and 
the KhalTfahs, whenever they came to Makkah,' 
mounted the pulpit, and preached to tho 
people. 

The khatib, or proaoher, appeal's in the 
Mimbai wx-apped in a white cloak, which 
covers his head and body, and with a stick 
in hand ; a practice observed also in Egypt 
and Syria, in memoiy of tlae first ago of Islam, 
when the preachers found it necessary to bo 
fii'med, from fear of being surprised. As in 
other moscpxes, two green ilags are placed on 
each side of him. 

About the Mimbar, the visitors of the 
Ka'bah xlcposit their slices ; as it. is neither 
permitted to walk rnxind the Ka‘bah with 
covered feet, nor thought decent to carry the 
shoe.s in the hand, as is done in other mosques. 
Several persons keep watch over the shoes, 
for which they expect a small present : but 
tho vicinity of the holy temple does not inti- 
luidate the dishonest , for I lo.st successively 
from this spot three now p.airs of .shoes; and 
the same thing happens to manv pilgrims. 

I have now described ail the buildings 
within tho enclosure of the temple. 

The gr.aTel-ground, and part of the adjoin- 
ing outer pavement of the Ka'bah is covered, 
at the time of evening prayers, with carpets 
of from sixty to eight;v leri in length, and four 
feet m breadth, of Egyptiau manufaolnre, 
which are rolled up after prayers Th© 
greater part of the pilgrims bring tbei'' own 
carpets with them. The more dis1.ant parks 
of the area, and the floor under the colon* 
nade, are spread with mats bx'ought from 
Soxxakin ; the latter situation being the UBUiil 
place for the performance of the mid-day 
and afternoon prayera. Many of Uiese mats 
are presented to the mosque by the pilgrims, 
for which they have in return tha satisfaction 
of seeing their names inscribed on them in 
large characters. 

At aimset, great numbfere assemble far the 
first evening prayer; they form thems'elves 
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as twenty, arouud the Ka'bah, as a common 
centre before which every person, mahes his 
pi-ostration ; and tnus, 8.s the Muhammadan 
doctors observe, Wakkah is the only spot 
tiiroughout the world m vVhich the true be- 
liever ff)n, with propriety, turn daring hi.s 
prayers towards any point of the compass. 
The Imam takes his post near the gate of the 
Ka‘bah, and his genuflexions are imitated by 
the whole assembled multitude. The eflecc 
of the joint prostrations of six or eight thou- 
sand persons, added to the recolleetion of the 
distance and various quarters from, whence 
they come, or for what -purpose, cannot fail 
to impx’ess the most cool-minded spectator 
With some degree of awe. At night, when 
the lamps are lighted, and numhers of devo- 
tees are performing the Tawaf round the 
Ka'bah, the sight of the busy ci-owds, 
the voices of the Mutawivifs, intent upon 
making themselves heard by those to whom 
they recite their prayers, the loud conversa- 
tion of many idle persons, the running, play- 
ing, and laughing of hoys, give to the whole 
a very different appearance, and one more 
resembling that of a place of public amuse- 
ment. The crowd, however, leaves the mosque 
about nine o’clock, when it again necomes 
the place of silent meditation and prayer to 
the tew visitoi's who are led to the spot fay 
sincere piety, and not worldly motives nr 
fashion. 

There is an opinion prevalent afc-Makkah, 
founded on holy tradition, that the mosque 
will contain any number of the faithful; and 
that if even the whole Muhammadan com- 
munity were to enter at once, they would all 
find room in it to pray. The guardian angels, 
it is said, would invisibly extend the dimen- 
sions of the building, and diminish the size 
of each individual. The fact is, that during 
the most numerous pilgrimages, the mosque, 
■which can contain, I believe, about thirty-five 
thousand persona in the act of prayer, is 
never half-filled. Even on Fridays, the 
grsatei part of the Makkans, contrarj- to the 
injunctions of the law, pray at lionae, if at 
all, and many pilgrims follow their example. 
I could never count more than ten thousand 
individuals in the mosque at one time, even 
after the return from ‘Arafat, when the whole 
body ot pilgrims "was collected for a few days 
in and about the city. 

At every hour of the day persons may be 
seen under the colonnade, occnpied in read- 
ing the Qur’an and ocher religious books; 
end here many -ooor Indians, or uegro_e.s. 
spread their mats, and pass the hole period 
of teen* residence at Makkah. Here they 
both eat and sleep: but cooking is not allowed. 
During'the hours of noon, many persons come 
to repose beneath the cool shade of the 
vaulted roof ot the eolonnada; a custom 
which not only accounts for the mode of con- 
struction observed in the old Muhammadan 
temples of Egypt ana. Arabia, but for that 
also of the ancient Egyptian temples, the 
immense porticoes of wMch were probably 
left pen to the idolairous natives, whose 
Kunt tiftiiaftcs cmild afford them but 
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an imperfect refuge against the mid-day 
heats. 

It is only during tlip hours of prayer that 
the great mosques of these countries partake 
of the sanctity of prayer, or in any degree 
.seem to he regarded as cnmecT^tBa places. 
In al-Azhar, the first mo ,que ,it Cairo, I have 
.seen boys crying p.ancakes for sale, baihers 
shaving their cuaromers. and man} of tne 
lower orders eating then chiners, where, 
during prayei's, not the -lightest, inotion, noi 
even whisper, divort.a the attention of the 
congregation. Not a sound out rhe voice o: 
the Imam, is heard during piuyers b. the 
great mosque at Aiakkah, which at dther 
times is the place of meeting for me'j of busi- 
ness to converse on their affairs, and is sornp- 
times.so full of poor pilgrims, or ot diseased 
persons lying about under the colonnade, in 
midst of theii miserable bagg.sge, a.3 to have 
the appearance of a hospital rathei than a 
temple Boys play in the great square, and 
servants carry luggage acros.s it, t» pass 
by the nearest route from one part of the 
to'wa to the other. In these respects, the 
temple of Makkah lesemhles the other great 
mosques of the East. But the holy Ka'bah 
is rendered the scene of such mdecehcie.s and 
criminal acts, as egnnat with propriety be 
more p.ti-ticula,rly uotioed. They" are" not 
only practised here with impunity.- "hut, it may 
be said, almost publicly; and my indignation 
has otten been excited, on witnessing ahomi- 
nations which called forth from othei passing 
spectators nothing more than a laugh or a 
slight reprimand 

In several parts of the colt>unad6, public 
schools are held, where voung children are 
taught to spell and read; they are most noisy 
groups, and the schoolmaster’s stick is ir 
constant action. Some learned men of Mek- 
kah deliver lectures on religious suhjeets 
every afteiuoon under the colonnade, but the 
auditors ai'o seldom numerous. On Fridays, 
-after prayer, some Turkish 'iriama’ oxpiam 
£0 their countrymen .assembled around them 
ft few chapters of the Qur’an, after -which 
each of the audience kisses the hand of the 
expositor, and drops money into his cap. 1 
particularly admired the fluency of speech of 
one of these ‘IJIama’, although I did not un- 
derstand him, vhe lecture being delivered in 
the Turkish language. Hi.s gestictdation'i* 
and the inflexions of his voice, wore mobt 
expre-ssive ; b'ut, like an actor on the :,tage, 
he would laugh and cry in the same minute, 
and adapt his features to his purpose in the 
most skilful manner. He waa a native m 
Brusa, and amassed a eonsidefsbla sum-ot 
money. 

Near the gate of the mosque called Babu 
’s-Salam, a few Arab shaikhs daily take their 
seat, with their inkstand and paper, ready tu 
write, for any applicant, letters, nccomua, 
contracts, or any similar document. 

They also deal in wriitaa charms, like those 
current in the Black countiies, «ach as amu- 
lets, love-receipts, &c. They are pnnripaJly 
employed by Bedouins, and demand ah exor- 
bitant remuneration. 
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■Vilnding sheets (Jcn/an') and other linen 
washed in the waters of Zainzam, are con- 
stantly seen hanging to dry between the 
colWna. Many pilgrims purchase at Mak.- 
kali the shroud in which they wish to be 
buried, and wash it themselves at the well of 
Zamxam, supposing that, if the coi-pse be 
wrapped in linen which has been wetted with 
this holy water, the peace of the soul aftei 
death will be more effectually secured. Some 
pilgrims make this linen an article of traffu. 

Makkah generally, but the mosque in par- 
ticular, abounds in flocks of wild pigeons, 
which are considered to bo the inviolable 
property of the temple, and are called the 
pigeons of the Baitu ’llah. Nobody dares to 
kill any of them, even when .they enter the 
private houses. In the square of the mosque, 
several small atone basins are regularly filled 
with water for their utse : here, also, Arab 
women expose for sale, upon small straw 
mats, corn and durrah, which the pilgrims 
purchase, and throw to the pigeons. I have 
seen some of the public women take this 
mode of exhibiting themselves, and of bar- 
gaining with the pilgrims, under pretence of 
selling them corn for the sacred pigeons. 

The gates ot the mosque are nineteen in 
number, and are distributed about it, with- 
oat any order or symmetry. The principal 
of these gates are ; on the north side, Babu 
’s-Salam, hv which every pilgrim enters the 
mosque; Babu ’l-'Abbsis; Babu 'n-Nabi, by 
which Muhammad is said to have always 
entered the mosque; Babu ‘All. On the 
east side: Babu Zai, or Babu n-‘Ashrab, 
through which the ten first adhei'ents of Mu- 
hammad used to enter ; Babu ’s-Safa ; two 
gates called Bibanu *sh-SharIf opposite the 
palaces of the Sharif, On the south side:' 
Babu Ibrahim, where the colonnade projects 
beyond the straight line of the colupans, and 
forms a small square ; Babu VUmrah,. 
through which it is necessary to pass, on 
visiting the ‘Umrah. On the weat side : 
Babu ’z-Ziyadah, forming a projecting square 
similar to that at Babu Ibrahim, but larger. 

Most of these gates have high-pointed 
arches, but a few round ai-chea are seen 
among them, which, like all the arches of 
this kind in the Hijaz, are nearly semicircular. 
They are without any ornament, except the 
inscription on the exterior, which commemo- 
rates the name of the builder ; and they are 
ail posterior in date to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. As each gate consists of two or throe 
arches, or divisions, separated by narrow 
walls, these divisions are counted in the 
enumeration of the gates leading into the 
Ka'bah, and thus make up the number thirty- 
nine. 

There being no doors to the gates, the 
mosque is consequently open at all times. I 
have crossed a.t every hour of the night, and 
always found people there, either at prayers 
or walking about. 

The outside walls of thq mosque are those 
of the houses which surround it on all sides. 
These houses belonged originally to the 
mosque ; the greater paid are now the pro- 


perty of individuals, who have purchased 
them. They are let out to the richest pil- 
grims, at very high prices, as much as five 
hundred piastres being given, during the pil- 
grimage, for a good apartment, with windows 
opening into the mosque. Windows luave, in 
consequence, been opened in many parts of 
the walls, on a level with the street, and above 
that of the floor of tbo colonnadea. Pilgrims 
living in these apartments are allowed to 
perform the Friday's prayers at homo, be- 
cause, having the Ha.' bah in view from the 
windows, they are supposed to be in the 
mosque itself, and to join in prayer those 
assembled within the temple. Upon a level 
with the gromul-iloor of the colonnades, and 
opening into them, are small apartments 
formed in the walls, having the appearance of 
dungeoms ; these have remained the property 
of the mosque, while the houso.s above them 
belong to private individuals. They are let 
out to watermen, who deposit in them the 
Zamaam jars, or to less opulent pilgrims who 
wish to live in the mosque. Some of the 
surrounding houses still belong to the mosque, 
and were originally intended for public schools, 
a,s their name of Madrasah implies ; they are 
now all let out to pilgrims. In one of the 
largest of them, Muhammad ‘All Pasha 
lived ; in another Hasan Pasha. 

Close to Babu Ibrahim is a largo madra- 
sah, now the property of Saiyid Ageyl, one of 
the principal merchants of the town, whoso 
warehouse opens into the mosque. This 
person, who is aged, has the reputation of 
great sanctity ; and it is said that the hand 
of the Sharif Ghalib, when once in the act of 
collaring him for refusing to advance some 
money, was momentarily struck with palsy 
He has evening assemblies in his house, where 
theological books are read, and religious 
topics discussed 

Among other buildings forming the enclo- 
sure of the mosque,. is the Mihkam, or house 
of justice, close by the Babu VZiyadah ; it 
is a line, firmly-built structure, with lofty 
arches in the interior, and ha.'i a row of high 
windows looking into the mosque. It is in- 
habited by the Qazi. Adjoining to it stands 
a large Madrasah, enclosing, a square, known 
by ihe name of Madrasah Sulaiman, built by 
Sultan Bulaiman and his son Salim 13., in 
A_.B. 973. It is always well filled with Turkish 
pilgrims, the friend of the Qa?i, who dis- 
poses of tho lodgings 

The exterior of the mosque is adorned with 
seven minarets, irregnlarly distributed; 1. 
Minaret of Babu ’I-‘Uinrah ; 2. of Babu ’s- 
Salam; 3. of Babu ‘Ail,*- 4. of Babu ’i-Wada‘; 5, 
of Madrasah Kail Beg ; 6. of Babu ’z-Ziyadah ; 
7. of Madrasah Sultan Sulaiman. They are 
quadrangular or round steeples, in no way 
differing from other minarets. Tbo entrance 
to them is from the different buildings round 
the mosque, which they adjoin. A beautiful 
view of the busy crowd below is obtained by 
ascending the moat northern one, (Taken, 
with slight alterations, chiefly in the spelling 
of Arabic words and names, from Burok- 
hardt’s Travels in Amhia^ voi. i. p. 248.) 
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Mr. Sale says ■ “ Tlie temple of Mecca 
was a, place of worship, and in singular vene' 
ration with the Arabs from great antiquity, 
and many centuiies before Muhammad 
Though it was most probably dedicated at 
first to an idolatrous use, yet the Muhamma- 
dans are generally persuaded that the Ka‘bah 
is almost coeral with the world ; for they say 
that Adam, after his expulsion from Paradise, 
begged of God that he might erect a build- 
ing like that ho had seen there, called Baitu ’I- 
Ma'mur , or the frequented house , and al Durah, 
towards which he might dij-ect his prayers, 
and which he might compass, as the angels 
do the celestial one. Whereupon God let 
down a representation of that house in ourtains 
of light, and sot it in Mecca, perpendicu- 
larly Tinder its original, ordering the patriarch 
to turn towards it when he prayed, and to 
compass it by way of de'votion. After 
Adam’s death, his son Seth built a house in 
the same form, of stone and clay, which being 
destroyed. by the Deluge, was rebuilt by Abra- 
ham and Ishmael at God's command, in the 
place where the former had stood, and after 
the same model, they being directed therein 
by revel atioh. 

“ After this edifice had undergone several 
reparations, it was, a few years after the 
birth of Muhammad, rebuilt by the Quraish 
on the old foundation, and afterwards re- 
paired by Abdullah Ibn Xnbair, the Khalif 
of Mecca; and at len^h again rebufit by 
Yusuf, surnamed al Hijaj Ibn Yusnf, m the 
seventy-fourth year of the Hijrah, with some 
alterations, in the iorm wherein it now re- 
mains. Borne years after, however, the 
Khalif Harun al Rashid (or, as others write, 
his father al Mahdi, or his grandfather al 
Mansur) intended again to change what had 
been altered by al Hijaj, and to reduce the 
Ka‘bah to the old form in which it was left 
by Abdullah, but was dis.saaded from med- 
dling with it, lest so holy a place should 
bedome the sport of princes, and being new- 
modelled after everyone’s fancy, should lose 
that reverence which was justly paid it. But 
notwithstanding the antiquity and holiness of 
this building, they have a prophecy by tradi- 
tion from Muhammad, that in the last times 
the Kthiopians shall come and utterly demo- 
lish it, afteh which it will not be rebuilt again 
for eyer.” (Prel. IHs., p. 83). 

The following are the references to the 
Sacred Mosque in the Qm'’an : — 

Sarah ii. 144, 145 : “ From whatever place 
thou oomest forth, then turn your face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosque ; for this is a duty 
enjoined by thy Lord; and God is not inat- 
tentive to your doings. And from whatever 
place thou comest forth, then turn thy face 
toward the Sacred Mosque • and wherever ye 
be, to that parr turn your faces, that men 
have no cause of dispute against vou."’ 

Surah v. 3; “0 Believers 1 violate neither 
the rites of God, nor ihe eacred month, nor 
the offering, nor its ornaments, nor those who 
press onto the Sacred Mosque, seeking favour 
from their Lord and His good pleasure in them. 

Surah riii. 38-35 : “ But God chose not to 
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chastise them while thou waat with them, nor 
would God chastise them when they sued for 
pardon. But because they debarred the faithful 
from the Sacred Mo.sque, .Tlbeit they are not 
its guardians, nothing is there on their part 
why God should not ch.istiae them. The 
God-fearing only are its guardians ; but rnost 
of them know it not. And their prayer id 
the house is no other than whistling through 
the fingers and clapping of the hands — 
‘Taste then the torment, for that ye have 
been unbelie vei’S.’” 

Sfiraii is. 7: '‘How shall they who add 
gods to God be in league v’itb God and with 
His Apostle, save thoao with wnoni ye made 
a league at the Sacred Mosque f So long as 
they are true to you, be ye tnie to them : for 
God loveth those who fear Him.*' 

Surah ix. 28 ; “ 0 Believers ! only they who 
join gods with God are unclean ! Let them 
not. therefore, after this their year, come near 
the Sacred Mosque And if ye fear wmet, 
God, if He please, will enrich you of His 
abundance: for God is Knowing, Wise." 

Surah xvii. 1 ; “ Glery be to Him who car- 
ried his servant by night from the Sacred 
Mosque to the temple that is more remote 
(J.e. Jerusalem), whose precinct we have 
blessed, that we might show him of om signs 1 
for He is the Hearoi , the Seer.” 

Surah xxii. 25 : “ From the Sacred Mosque 
which we have ajipointed to all men, alike 
for those who abide thereiu, and for the 
stranger." 

Surah xlviii. 25; '• These are they who be- 
lieved not, and kept you away from the 
Sacred Mosque, as well as the offering which 
was prevented from reaching the place of 
sacrifice.” 

Surah xlviii, 27 ; Now hath God in truth 
made good to His Apostle the dream iii mhich 
he said, ‘Ye shall .sui'ely enter the Saered 
Mosque, if God will, in full .soeiirity, having 
your heads shaved and youi iiair cut ; ye 
shall not fear ; for He knoweth what ya know 
not; and He hath ordiiincd you. beside this, 
a speedy victory.” 

i,L.MASJIDXr ’L-JiMP 
^•1^1). hit, ^'Thecollectiagmosque,” 
A title given to the chief mosque of any city 
in which people assemble for the Friday 
prayer and khut-bah. [khoxbah.1 

MASJIDU ’L-ISAIF _ — • 

v-A-s&Jl). A mosque a,i. Mitiii. three 
miles from Makkab Here, according to the 
Arabs, Adam is buripd, ■' his head being at 
one end of a mng wall, and his feet at another, 
whilst the dome covers his omphalic region." 
(Burton’s Pil^muye, vol. it, p. 203. ) 

MASJIDU 'N-HABl a^). 
^LThe Pi‘ophet’8 Mosque’’ al ai-Madinah. It 
is held to bathe second mosque in Islam in 
point of seniority, and the same, oj, accord- 
ing to others the first, in dignity, ranking 
with the Sacred Mosque at Makkah, 

The following is Captain R. F. Burton'a 

account of its history 
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Muhammad ordered to erect a place of 
worship rhere. sent for the youths to whom 
it belonged and certain Ansar, or auxiliaries, 
their guardians; the ground was offered to 
him in free gift, hut ho insisted upon pur- 
chasing it, paying more than its value. 
Having caused the soil to be levelled and the 
trees to be felled, he laid the foundation of 
the first mosque. 

“ In those times of primitive simplicity its 
walls were made of rough stone and unbaked 
bricks, and trunks of date-trees supported a 
palm-stick roof, concerning which the Arch- 
angel Gabriel delivered an order that it should 
not be higher than seven cubits, the eleva- 
tion of Solomon’s temple. All ornament was 
strictly forbidden-. The Ansar, or men of 
Medinah, and the Muhajirfn, or fugitives from 
Mecca, oameu the building materials in their 
arms from the cemetery Bakh, near the well 
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of Aiyub, north' of the spot where Ibrahim’s 
mosque no'v stands, and the Prophet was to 
be seen aiding them in their labours, and re- 
ci ng for theii- encouragemeni : 

‘ O Allah I there is no good but the good of 
futurity ; 

Then have mercy upon my Ansar and 
Muhajirin.” 

« Tho length of this mosque was fifty-f oar 
cubits from north to south, and sixty-threa 
in breadth, and it was hemmed in by houses 
on all sides save the westeni. Till the seven- 
teenth mouth of the new ora. the congrega- 
tion faced towards the northern wall. After 
that time a fresh ‘ revelation ’ turned them 
in the direction of Makkah — southward, s ; m 
which occasion the Archangel Gabriel de-’ 
scended and miraculously opened through 
the hills and wilds a viow of theK.a‘bah, that 
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there might be no .difficulty in ascertaining 
its time position. 

“ After the capture of JKhaibar in a.h, 7, 
the Prophet and his first three successors 
restored the mosque, hut Muslim historians 
do not consider this a second foundation. I 
Muhammad laid the first brick, and Ahn- 1 
Hnrayi’ah declares that he saw him cairy i 
heaps of building material piled up to his 
breast. The ^alifahs, each in the turn of 
his succession, placed- a brick close lo that 
laid by the Prophet, and aided him in raising 
the walls, TabrSni relates that one of the 
Ansar had a house adjacent, w'hich Muham- 
mad wished to make part of the place of 
prayer; the propn'etof was offered in ex- 
change foi' it a home in Paradise, which be 
gently rejected, pleading poverty. His i-x- 
cuae was admitted, and after pur- 

chasiug the place for 10,000 dirhams, g^ave it 


io the Prophet on the long credit originally 
offered. The mosque was a square of 100 
cubits. Like the former building, it hud three 
doors : one on the south side., where the 
Mihrdbu ’n-Nabawi, or the ‘ Prophet’s niche,” 
now IS, another in the place of the present 
Bebu Rahmah-, orip the third- at the BdUi 
‘ Usman, now called the “ Gate of Qabrisl." 
Instead of a mihrah or prayer niche, a large 
block ot stone, directed the congregation. At 
first it was placed against the northern wall 
of the TOosque. nnff it was removed m the 
soutliern when Makkah became ihft Qiblan. 
In the beginning tho Prophet, whilst proaca- 
ing tho piuthah- or Friday aerraon, leaned, 
w hen fatigued, against a post. The mintibar, 
or pulpit, was the .invention of a Macllnah 
man of the Banii NajjSr, Tt wm a wooden 
frame, two. cubits long oy one broad, with 
three steps, each one span high; on the top- 
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Hiosl of these the Prophet sat ■'i^hea he re- 
quired rest The pulpit assumed its present 
form about A,S. 90, dui'ing the artistic reign 
of -Walich 

“ tn this mosque Muhammad spent the 
greater pari of tho day iivith his companions, 
conversing, instructing, and comforting the 
poor. Hard by were the abodes of his wives, 
his family, and his principal friends. Here 
he prayed, hearkening- to the Aaan, or devo- 
tion call, from the roof. Here he received 
worldly envoys and embassies, and the hea- 
venly messages conveyed by the Archangel 
Gabriel. A.hd -within a fe-w yards of the hal- 
lowed spot, he died, and fo-und, it is supposed, 
a grave. 

“ The theatre of events so important to 
Islam, could not be allowed — especially as no 
divine decree forbade the change — to remain 
in its pristine lowliness. The first Kbalifah 
contented himself -with merely restoring some 
of the palm pillars, -which had fallen to the 
ground. ‘Umar, tlxe second successor, sur- 
rounded the Hujrah, or ‘Ayishah’s chamber, 
in which the Prophet was buried, with a mud 
wall, aud in a.h. 17, he enlarged the mosque 
to 140 cubits by 120, taking in ground on all 
sides except the eastern, where stood the 
abodes of the ‘ Mothers of the Moslems ’ 
(Um)nu Outside the n'orthfiim 
wall he erected a ^suffah, called Batha — a 
raised bench of wood, earth, or .stone, upon 
which the people might recreate themselves 
with conversation and quoting poetry, for the 
mosque was nowbeboming a place of peculiar 
reverence to men. 

“The second Masjid -was erected a.h. 29 
by the thiid Khaiifah, ‘Usman, who, regard- 
less of the clamours of the people, overthi’ow 
the old one, and extended the building greatly 
towards the north, and a little towards the 
west 5 but he did not remove the eastern limit 
on account of the private houses. He made 
the roof of Indian teak, and erected" walls of 
hewn and carved stone. These innovations- 
caused some excitement, which he allayed by 
qupting a tradition of the Prophet, with one. 
of which he appears perpetually to have been 
prepared. The saying in question was, ac- 
cording to some, ‘Were this my .mosque ex- 
tended to Safa, it verily would still be my 
mosque ’ ; according to othei's. f Were the 
Prophet’s mosque extended to Zu T-Hulafa’, it 
would ’still be his.’ But ‘Usman’s skill in the 
quotation of tradition did not prevent the 
new building being in part a cause of his 
death. It was finished on the IstMuharram, 
A,H. 30. 

“At length, Islam, grown .splendid mid 
powerful, determined to surpass other naUons 
in -the magnificence of its public buildings. 
In A.H. 38, al-Walid the First, twelfth gfealifah 
of the Bani Umayah race, after 'building the 
noble Jami'-Masjid of the Ommiades at Da- 
mascus, determined to display his liberality 
at al-Madinah. The’ governor of the place, 
‘Umsuribn 'Abdul' Aziz, was directed to btiyfor 
7,000 "dinars ail the hovels of raw brick that 
hedged hi the eastern side of the old mosque. 
They were inhabited by descendants of tho 
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I Prophet' and of the early Khalifahs, and in 
i more than one case, the sjootmn of the holy 
j tenantry was effected with eoubiderable dif- 
I ficulty. Some of tho women (ever the must 
1 obstinate on .'’ueh ocensions) rpiused to hake 
money, and ‘Umar vas foi-ced tolhec.bjec- 
tiiiiianla insa.'^ure of turning them nut of doors 
with exposed Moes in full davv The Greek 
Emperor, ap.plied to by tho magnificent Kha- 
lifali, sent imitienso pre.-;ents, silver Lamp 
chains, valuable curiosities, forl.v loads of 
small cut stones for pioti-a-d-uj-a, ..and a sum 
of 80,000 dinars, or, a.s others aay, iQ/MO 
mishkals of gold. He also despatched forty 
Coptic and forty l-sreek artists to carve the 
marble pillars and tho caaing.s of the walls, 
and to superintend the gilding and the mosaic 
work. 

“ One of tbe.se Oliri.stians was beheaded for 
sculpturing a hog on the Qibiah w.ali, and 
another, in .an attempt to defile tbs roof, fell 
to tho ground, and his brain-s wore dashed 
out. The remainder .apostatized, but th;.s did 
not prevent the older Arabs murmuring that 
their moaque had been turned into a kaai.iah 
(or Church). The Hujrah, or chamber, where, 
by Muhammad's permission, ‘Izra ibthe Angfsl 
of Death, separated bis soul from bin body, 
whilst ills be?.d was lying ini) he lap of ‘xVyishah, 
his favourite wife, -was nc’.v for the fir.st time 
taken into the mosque. The raw brick en- 
ceinte -which surrounded the Inree graves waa 
exchanged for one of carved stone, enclosed 
by an outer precinct with a -narrow pasiiagie 
between. Those • double -walls were either 
without a door, or had only a nvesU blocked- 
up wicket on the northern side, and frow* that 
d-ay (a.h. 90), no one has been able to approach 
the sepulchre. A minaret was erected at each 
corner of the mosque. The ouilding -was en- 
larged to 20U cubits by 107 , and was finished 
in a.h. 91. When Walid, the Khalfiah. 
visited it in state, he inquired of his lieute- 
nant -why greater magnificence had not been 
displayed in tho erection ; upon -which ‘Umar 
infoimed him, to his astonishment, that the 
walls a lone had cost 45,000 dinars. 

“ The fourth mosque was erected in a.h 1 9i, 
by al-Mahdi, third prince of the-Banu ‘Abbas 
or Baghdad Khalifahs — «ielebratod in history 
only for spending enormous sums upon a pil- 
grimage. He enlarged the building by adding 
ten handsome pillai-s of carved marble, -with 
gilt capitals, on the northern sjde. In luH. 
202, al-Ma’mun made further auditions- to' this 
mosque. 

“ It was from al-Mahdi’a Masjid that Hakim 
ibn Amri 'Hah, the third Fatimite Khalifah of 
Egypt, and the deity of the Druse sect, de~ 
teimined to steal 'the bodies of tlie Prophet 
and his ttvo eQmpainoa.9- Ibdut a,h. 412, he 
sent emissaries to al-Madinah ; the attempt, 
however, failed, and tho would be violators 
of the tomb lost tfaeir lives. It is generally 
supposed that HaMm’s object -was to transfer 
the visitation to his own capital j but fix one 
so manifestly insane it ia difficult to' discover 
the spring of action. Two Christians, habited 
like Maghrebi pilgrims, in a.h, 550, dug a 
name from a neighbouring house into the 
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Lemple, They were discovered, beheaded, j 

ard 'banied to ashes. In relating these evenls, 
the Muslim historians mix up many foolish 
pretcrnatuialiams with credible ma+ter. At 
last, to pr-event a rocni-rence of such sacrile- 
gious attempts, Maliku l-‘ Adil Nuru ’d-din, of 
the Baharito Mamluk Sultans, or, according 
to others, Snltaa Niiru ’d-din Shahid Mahmud 
bin Zsngi, vho, warned bj a vision of the 
Prophet, had started lor al-Madinah only in 
time to discover the two Christians, sur- 
rounded the holy place with a deep trench, 
filled with molten lead. By this means Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar, who had run oonsiderahle 
risks of their own, have ever since been 
enabled to occupy their last home undisttobed. 

“ In A.H. 664, the fifth mosque was erected 
in consequence of a fire, which ^somo authors 
attribute to a volcano that broke out close to 
the town in terrible eruption; others, with 
more fanaticism and less probability, to the 
schismatic Banii Husain, then the guardians 
of the tomb On this occasion the Hujrah 
was saved, together with the old ami vener- 
able copies of the Qur’an there deposited, 
especially the Cufic MSS., written by Usman, 
the third KhaUfah. The piety of three sove- 
reigns, Musta'siin (last Khalifah cf Baghdad) 
Muzaiflr Shems-ud-dm-Yusut, chief 'd Ya- 
raan, and Zahir Beybars, Baharite Sultan of 
Egypt, completed the work in a.h. 658. 
This building was enlarged and beantified by 
the princes of Egypt, and lasted ujiwards of 
200 years. 

“ The sixth mosque was built, alnic'^u as it 
now stands, by Kaid Bey, nineteenth Sultan 
of the Ou’casiau Mamluk kings of Egypt, in 
A.H. 888. Muata‘sim’s mosque had been struck 
by lightning during a stoi-m ; thirteen men 
were killed at prayers, and the destroying 
element spared nothing but the interior of the 
Hujrah. The railing and dome were restored ; 
niches and a pulpit were sent from Cairo, 
and the gates and minarets were distributed 
as they are now. Not content with this, Kaid 
Bey e.stahlished ‘ waqf ’ (bequests) and pen- 
sions, and introduced order among the atten- 
dants on the tomb. In the tenth century, 
Sultan Sulaiman the Magnificent paved with 
fine white marble the Rauzah oi garden, 
which K.aid Bay, not daring to alter, bad 
left of earth, and elected the fine minaiet 
that bears his name. During the dominion 
of the later Sultans and of Mohammad Ali. a 
few trifling presents of lamps, carpets, wax 
candies, and chandeliers, an4 a few immate- 
rial alterations have been made.” (See Pe?'- 
smal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 'pll Medi- 
nah and Meccah, by Richard E. Burton, 2nd 
edition, vol. i.-p. 345.) 

MASJIDU ’T-TAQWA 

Ait “ Tlie Mosque of Piefcy.” 

The mosque at Quba’, a place about three 
miles south-east of al-Madinah. It was here 
that it is said that the Prophet's camel, al- 
Qaswa rested on its way from Makkah to al- 
Madinah, on the occasion of the Flight. And 
when Muhammad desired the Companions to 
mount the camel, Abu Bakr and ‘IJinaT did so, 


but afie still remained on the ground ; but 
when ‘All obeyed the order, she arose. Here 
the Prophet decided to erect a place for 
prayer. It was the first mosque eroexed in 
Islam. Muhammad Laid the first brick, and 
with an iron javelin marked out the direction 
for prayer. The Prophet, during his resi- 
dence at al-Madinah, used to visit it once a 
week on foot, and ho always made a point of 
praying thei'e the morning prayer on the 17th 
of Ramazan. 'A prayer in the mosque of Quba’ 
is said to be equal in merit to a Lesser Pil- 
grimage to Makkah and the place itself boars 
rank after the mosques of Makkah hnd al- 
Madinah and before that of Jerusalem. It 
was originally a square building of very 
small size, but the ^halifah ‘Usmhn enlarged 
it. Sultafi ‘Abdu ’1-E[amid rebuilt the p)lace, 
but it has no pretensions to grandeur. (See 
Biirtords Pilgruntjge, vol. i. p. 31)6.) 

M^SNUN That which is 

founded upon the precept or practice of Mu- 
hammad. [scratNAH.] 

al-MATJN “The Strong ” 

(as a fortificalion is strong). One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur’an, Surah li. 58 ; “God is 
the provider, endowed with power, the Sti ongf 

MATJl^ The test of a book. 

The notes, or' commentary upon the text are 
called the shark. \ word frequently used by 
Muhammadans in theologie.'il books. 

MA’iiDAH (Sdyoy*). From wafad, 

“ to bury alive.” A damsel buried alive. A 
custom which 6x:istod before the tune of 
hammad in ancient Arabia, hut which 
forludden by him. Surah^xvii. 33 : “ Ball not 
youi' children from fear of Want.*' See alsr 
Stoahs xvi. 01 ; Ixxxi. 8 

MAUL A pi. mawdU. A 

term used in Muslim law for a slave, but in 
the Qur’an for “ n protector or helper,” i.e. 
God Almighty. 

Surah viii. 41 : “ Know ye that God is your 
p7otecto'^ ” 

Surah ii 386; “Thou (God) art our pro- 
tector.” 

Surah xlvii. 12 : “ God is the protector cf 
those who believe.” 

The plural form occurs in the Qm'’anj 
Surah iv. 37, where it is translated by Palmer 
thus: “ To] everyone have we appointed 
kmsfolh ” (mau'nli). 

MAULAWl 'From mmtld, 

“ a lord or master.” A term generally used 
for a learned man. 

MAULID The birthday, 

especially of a prophet or saint. The birth- 
day of Muhammad, which is known as Mau~ 
Kdu hi~Nahi, ia celebrated on the 12th at 
RahPu ’1-Awwai. It is a day observed m 
Turkey and Egypt and in some parts 
of Hindustan, but not in Oontral A sia, by the 
recital of numerous zikrs, and by distribution 
of alms. 
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MA U L-QIFDS 

Mr. Lane, in bis Mod&rn Eg^titms, 70 I. ii. I 
p. 171, giyes tiie follo-wmg specimen of a siA-r j 
recited in the Maulidu ’n-Nabi : ‘‘ 0 God 
bless oui‘ lord Muhammad among the latter 
generations ; and bless onr lord Muhammad 
in every time and period, and bless our lord 
Muhammad among the most exalted princes, 
unto the Day of Judgment ; and bless all the 
prophets and apostles among the inhabitants i 
of the heavens, and of the earth, and may 
God (ivhose name be blessed and exalted) bo 
■well pleased -with our lords and our masters, 
those persons of illustrious estimation, Abu 
Bakr, and ‘Umar, and ‘Usman, and ‘All, and 
with all the other favourites of God. God is 
our sufficiency, excellent is the Guardian. 
And there is no strength nor power but In 
God, the Iligh, the Great. 0 God, 0 our 
Lord, 0 Thou liberal of pardon, 0 Thon most 
bountiful of the most bountiful, 0 God. 
Amin.” 

MA’U ’L.QUDS Lit. 

“ Water of Holiness.’’ A term used by the 
Sufis tor such holy influences on the soul of 
man as enable him to overcome the lusts of 
the flesh, and to become holy, (See ‘Abdu’r- 
RaSizaq's Diet, of Siifi Terms.) 

AL-MA'tiN ly/i. “IsTeces- 

saries.” The title of the cviith Surah,of the 
Qur’an, in the last verse of which the word 
occurs. 

MAUT “ Death.” Heb. 

The word is always -used in 
the Qm’’an in its literal sense, meanujg the 
departure of the sphit from the body. e.y. ' 
Surah ii, 182- “Every .-,oul must taste of | 
death." But amongst the S?ufia it is employed i 
m a figurative sense, ai-nmiUi 't^rhyaz, or j 
“ the white death,” is held to mean abstinence | 
from fooa, or that feeling of hunger which | 
purifies the soul. A person who frequently 
abstains from food is said to have entered 
this state of death. Al-piaiitv 'fakhzar, “ the 
green death,” the wearing of old clot ties iu a 
state of vohuitaTy povei’ty. When a person 
has given up wearing purple and fine hnon, 
and has chosen the garments of poverty, he is 
said to have entered this state of death. 
Al-maatv H-aswad. “ the black death,” the 
'"oluntary taking up of troublo, and submit- 
ting to be eviL spoken of for the timth’s sake. 
When a Muslim has learot to submit to such 
trouhle.s and persecutions, he is said to have 
entered into this state of death. (See ‘Abdu 
h-Bataaq’is Diet, of Sufi Terms.) [mamat.] 
MAZDN ^ licensed or 

privileged slave. A slave who has received 
a x'eimssioii oi all the inhibitions attending his 
efate of bondage. 

MEAT, [FooD-j 
MECCA, [ma-ceah,] 

MlDTOIl^E, AmMe (y_). 

The only mediciue reconimtmderl inthe Quran 

is honey. See. iSurah xvi. 71 ■ ^’Eroni its 
(the bee’sl hfll ccuuitli .‘‘Ctb a fiuid of va*y- 
iug hues, which yieldoih medicine to man,” 


MEDITsTA. [al-m;u>ieah.J 
MEDITATION. [aiurtAQABAH.] 
MENSTRUATION. Arabic niaMz 
The catamenia, or menses, is 
termed hayz. Tha woman mthis condition is 
called hd'iz oxhdhzati. All books of Muhaiu- 
madan tocuiogy contain a chapter devoted to 
the ticatment < f women in this condition, 
Duvmg the period 01 menstruation, omen are 
nutjjormiltedto say their prayers, or tc tuucli 
or read ihe Qur’an, or enter a mosque, and 
aro forbidden to their husbands. But it 19 
related in the traditions that Muhammad 
abrogated the law of Moses ■which set a rnen- 
sti'uous woman entirely apart for eoveu daja, 
(Letiticus XV. It)). And Anas says that 
when the jews heard this they said. “Thus 
man opposes our customs in everything.” 

(Sotj Qur’an, Surah ii, 222 ; MisIJcdtu ’s- 
Masdbih, Hamilton's ed. vol. i. p. 123 . 
Arabic ed. Bdhu l-Haiz.) 

Wuen the period of meuses ceases, bathing 
must bo poriormed and prayer said. 

MERCY. Arabic Mahmah {L^y. 
Heb, □!!“), The attribute ot mercy 
is apocially mentioned m the Qur'an as one 
wMcii characterizes the Divine Being ; each 
chapter of that book ( vith the exception of 
the ixth), beginning with the superscriptiou, 
Bismimki \--Iial,tmdm ’r’^MaldiUt “ In the name 
oi God tne Merciful, the Compassionate.” In 
the Tafsir-i-Raufl it is said that ar-Rahvidn 
is only apphoable to God, whilst ar-JRuhlm 
may be applied to tha creature as well as to 
God; but thejalalan say the two teims uro 
synonymous, and ou this account they are 
Ufc.ed together. Al-Baizawi remarks ’hat tlio 
attribute 01 mercy expresses “aottuess «r 
heart ” (idqgaiu 'l-,jaib), :ii.d “ a turning vhth 
kindness and favour towards a person.” and 
m this way it expresses God’s sjuapathy with 
mankind, although the terms are not strictly 
applicable to an unchaiigea'olc Being, In the 
Qur'an. Job is described as speaking of God 
as “ the most merciful of merciful ones.” 
(Surah xxi. 8S). And the augeis who be.ai 
I tho throne, and those around it •wbo celebiaio 
God’s praises, cry out: ‘‘Qur nord! thou do.st 
embrace all things in mercy .and knowledge i ” 
(bui'ah xl. 7.) The “ Troasurios of the mer- 
cies of the Lord,” are oiten referred to la the 
Qur’an (e.g. Surah® xviL lOh' ; xviii. bl j, The 
word Rahmahf “ a mercy,” is a term used for 
a divine book , it is irequentiy applied to tha 
Qur'an, wbicb i& called “ a mercy and a guid- 
ance ” (Surahs x. 58 ; xvii. b-t), and also to the 
hooks of Mosea (Suxuhg xi. 20 ; xii. 111). U‘ 
onejplacs it is u&ed for Poradi^e, “ They are in 
God’s mercy” f Surah ill. WA) The bounty 
01 QodV mercy is the constant theme both of 
the Qur’an and the Traditions ; e.g. Surah vil. 
155 ; “ My morey ambraceih everyilihig.” To 
despair “f God’s mercy is a cardinal sia. 
Hurah sxxix. 74: “ B« not in dosnair of the 
mercy of Goil : verily, Gml forgsves sins, all 
’ of thorn.'’ ■^firuh xx. 56 : •* Or!'- ihoso wlu 
f err d6t*|nii u th' " ia'c;,! f liiou* Loid.” 
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In feha TraditieiiB, MuhnmTnad is related to 
have said; “ When God cieated the worjd He 
v/rote a hook, which i$ -with Him 6n the 
exalted throne, and therein is wiitten, ‘ Verily 
my mercy overcomes my anger,'” And, 
again, “ Verily, God has one hmidiod niei'- 
cies ; one mercy hath he sent dovra to men 
and genii, hut He hath j-eserved uineLy-nine 
mofcies. by which He will be gracious to His 
neople.” (Mi&hJcdt, book s. ch. 4 . ) 

The nvth Surah of the Qur’an is entitled 
the Suratu ' 7 -Maliman^ or the “Chapter of the 
Merchul,” in which are sot fox'th the “ bomi- 
ties. of the Lord,” It is a chapter which is 
sadly marred by its concluding description of 
the sensual enjoyments of Muhammad’s para- 
dise. 

The Christians are spoken of in the Qur’an, 
Surah Ivii. 27, as those in whoao hearts God 
“ placed mercy (ra^mah), and compassion 
{ra'/ahy* 

MICHAEL. In, Muhanamadan 

works generally, the Archangel Michael is ^ 
oaUed Mika>U Heb. ; ' 

'• T 

but in the Qur’an, in wdiioh his name once 
occurs, he is called Mlkdl Al- 

Baizawi says that a Jew named ‘Abdn 'ilah 
ibn $uriya’, objected to Muhammad’s asser- 
tion that the Archangel Gabriel revealed the 
Qur’an to Mm, because he was an avenging 
angel, and said that if it had been sent by 
Michael, thoir own guardian angel (Daniel 
xii. ]), they might have believed. This asser- 
tion called forth the following versos from 
Muhammad in Surah ii. 92 r — 

“ Whoso is the enemy of Gabriel — For he 
it is who by God’s leave hath caused the 
Qiir^dn to descend on tUy heart, the confirma- 
tion of previous revelations, and guidance, and 
good tidings to the faithful — ^Whoso is au 
enemy to God or his angels, or to Gabriel, or 
to Michael, shall have Goii as his enfl??iy : for 
verily God is an enemy to the infidels. 
Moreover, clear signs have we sent down to 
thee, and none will disbelieve them but the 
perverse." 

MIDIAN. [madyan.] 

MIETAHTJ ’L-JAOTAH 

“■ The Key Paradis'^.” A 
term used by Muhammad for prayer. ( Mish- 
kSt, book iii. ch. i.) 

•MIHJAK A hook-headed 

stick about four ieet long, which, it is said, 
Krophet always carried ; now carried by 
itfen of religioas pretensions. 

MI^BAB A niclia in 

the centre of a wall .of a mosque, which 
jnarksthe direction of Makkah, and before 
which the Imam takes his position when he 
loads the congregation in prayer. In the 
Masiidu ’n-l^abi, or Prophet’s mosque, at al- 
Madlnah, a large black stone, placed against 
the northern wall, facing Jemaalem, directed 
the coagi-egation, but it was removed to the 


southern side when the Qiblah was changed 
to Makkah. 

The Mihrah, as it now exists, dates from 
the dayc of al-Walid (ah. t)0), and it seems 
probable that the Khalhah borrowed the idea 



A MIHRAB, (W. S. ChadtUU'k.) 

from the Hindus, such a niche being a pecu- 
liarly Hindu feature in sacred buildings. 

The word occui's ^our times in the Qur’an, 
where it is used for a chamber (Surahs lil. 
82, 83 ; xix. 12 ; sxxviii, 205“, and its plural, 
mahdrib, once (Bmah xxxiv. 12V 

MlKA’lL [MICHAEL.] 

MILLAH (^). A word whicti 

occurs in the Qur'an fifteen limes. JSi^kt 
times for the religion of Abraham (Surahs ii. 
124. i2d ; iii.^ 83 ; iv. 124 ; vi. 162 ; xn. 38 ; 
xvi 124; xxii. 7?); twice for the religion of 
former prophets (Surahs xiv. 16; xxxviii. 6) ; 
once for the religion of the aa ven children of 
the cave (Smah xviii. 19); three times for 
idolatrous religions (Sui-ahs xii. 87 ; vii. 86, 
87); and once for the religion of Jews and 
Ohristians (Surah ii. 114). The word is used 
in the Traditions for the religion of Abraham 
(JMishkdt, book x. eh. v.). 

According to the Kttdhu ^’t'Tah'i/dt, it is 
expressive of reh'gion as it stands in relation 
to the prophets, as distinguished from Din 
which signifies religion as it stands in 
relation to God, or from Ma?,hah 
which signifies religion with reference to the 
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learned doctors, [eeliq-ion.] Sprenger and 
peutsch. hare invested the origin and mean- 
ing of this word with a certain amount ot 
mystery, which ia interesting. 

Dr. Sprenger says (Baf, Laden und die Lehn 
des Mohammad, vol. ii. p. 276 n) : — “ When 
Mohainmad speaks of the religion of Abra- 
ham, he generally uses the word Milla 
(31idah'^ and not Bln. Arabian philologists 
have tried to trace the meaning of the word 
from their mother tongue, thus, Malta 
(Mallah) signifies fire or hot ashes in Ai'ahic 
and Zaggag- says {Thdlaby, vol. ii. p. 114), 
that religion is called Alilla because of the 
impression which it makes, and which may 
be compared to that which lire makes upon 
the bread baked in ashes. Since the Arabs 
arc unable to give a better explanation, we 
must »>resume that milla is a foreign word, 
imported by the teachers of the ’ Miila of 
Abraham” in the Hijaz. Philo considered 
Abraham the chief promoter of the docliine 
of the Unity of God, and doubtless, even 
before Philo, Jewish thought, in tracing the 
doctrine of the true religion, not only as far 
back as Moses, but even to the father of theh 
nation, emancipated the indi&pensability of the 
form of the law, and so prepared the road to 
Essaism and Christianity.” 

Mr, Emanuel Deutsch, In his aidicle on 
Islam (Literaj >j lieinains, p 130), says ; “ The 
word used in the Quran for the religion of 
Abraham is geneinllv Milla. Sprenger, attoi 
ridiculing the indeed absurd attempts made to 
derive it from an Arabic root, concludes that 
it must be a foreign word introduced by the 
teachers of the ‘ Milla of Abraham ’ into the 
Hijaz. He is perfectly right. Milla = Memra 
=Logos, are identical ; being the Hebrew, 
Chaldea (Targum, Peshito in slightly varied 
spelling), and Greek terms respectively for 
the * Word,’ that suiwogate for the Divine 
namu luted by the Targum, by Philo, by St. 
John. This MiUa or ‘ Word,' which Abraham 
proclaimed, he, ‘who was not an uotrologer 
but a prophet,’ teaches according to the Hag- 
gadah, first of all, the euisteuce of one God, 
the Creator of the Urtiver.se, who rules^ thus 
universe with merby and lovingkindncss.” 

MILK. Arabic labmi The 

sale of milk in the udder is unlawful (^HnlS- 
yah, volrii p. 433) In the Qur'an it is men- 
tioned as one of God’s special gifts. ^‘Verily, 
ye have in cattle a lesson; we give you to 
drink from that which is in their bellies be- 
twixt el yme and blood — pure ruilk — easy lo 
swallow lor those who drir fShrah xvi. 
68 .) 

Lti. «Awish” A 
sacred valley near Makkah, in which part of 
the Pilgiimage ceremonies take place. Ac- 
cording to ‘Abdu ’l-Harpp it was ao called 
because Adam wished for paradise in this 
valley, 

MKARET. [manabah.] 
MINBAK. Generally pronomiced 
The pulpit in a 
mosq^ue froin which the khutbah (er sermon) 
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is recited. It consists of three steps, rnid !“ 
sometimes a moveable wooden stiucture, and 
sometimes a fixture of biid: or -itone buiit 
against the i.-all. ilubammnd, in atldre'-suig 
the congregaiion, stoi d on the uppermost 



A. MiMBAE IN AN INDIAN MO.SQOE. 

( IF. h’. ChudiVii'lc.) 

step, Abu Bakr on the second, and 'Umar on 
the third orlowesi. ‘Usman fixr-d upon the 
middle step, and since then it has been the 
custom to preach from that step The 
iihhahs have four steps to their mimbars. 
The mimlars in the mosques of Cairo are 



A MtHBAK IN AN EGIVTIAN MOSQUE, 

(IF. A Chadwti'k.) 

elevated straeturea, hut in Ask they are oFa 
more primitive charactor. 

Boi'ton flays; “la the beginning the Pro- 
phet leaned, when fatigued, against a jJDSt, 
whUat preaching the khntbah or Friday eer- 
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mon. The mimbar, or ptilpit, 'was .an inven- 
tion of a Madinah man of the Baim Najjar. 
It was a wooden frame, two ciibits long by 
one broad, with three steps, eacu ue span 
high ; on the topmost of these the Prophet 
sat when he required rest. The pulpit as- 
sumed its present form about a.h. 90, during 
the artistic reign of El Walid.” 



A irotBAK IN MOSQTJBa AT PE8HAWAK. 

MINES. Arabic ma‘din 
pi. ma^adiii- In Zakat, mines are subject to 
a payment of one fifth. (Hiddyah, vol. i. 
39.1 ' 

MINHAH 0^). A legal term 
for a poi*tion of camel’s or sheep’s milk which 
another is allowed to draw, but afterwards 
to restore the animal to its original owner, 

MUTOEITY r PUBEBTY.] 

MiQAT Lit. “ A stated 

time, or place.” The stations at which Mak- 
kan pilgrims assume the i^rdin or “ pilgrim’s 
gairaent.” Five of these stations were esta- 
blishea by Muhammad (Mishkdt, book xi. 
ch. i, pt. 1), and the sixth has been added 
since to suit the convenience of travellers 
trom Ihe East, They are as follows : (1) 
2u 'l-Hulafd% for the pilgrims from al-Madi- 
uah ; (2) Jiififah, for Syria ; (3) Ularnu 'I- 
Mandzit, for Najd ; (4) Yaulavilam, for Ta- 
man; (5) Zdt-i~L-q, for ‘Iraq; (6) Jbrah'm 
Mursia, for those who arrive by soa fvtnn 
India and the east. 

The putting on of the ihram at .Jerusalem 
is highly meritorious, according to a tradition, 
which says, “ The Prophet said, Whoovot wears 
the ihram for hajj or ‘uinrah, from the Mas- 
jiclu l-A,qsil (t.e. the Temple at .Jerusalem) 
to the Maajidu’l-Haram, shall he torgiven for 
all his past and future sins.’’ {^Mishkdt, book 
XI. ch, i. pt. 2.) 

MlE (yi"). A title of respect used 
tor the descendants of celebrated Muhamma- 
dan saints. More generally used for Saiyids, 
or descendants of Fatimah, the Prophet’s 
daughter. 

MIEACLES . Su pernatural powers 

given to men are 'ipokeu of by Mu.''iii'a lexico- 
grapheis as khdriqu ’l-’^ddai (5aU.\) 
or thing'-' contrary to custom.” Jh Miwh’m 
theology, they^are oxiuessca oy eight terms : 
(1) /Iy«A pi. crydt, u sign”: Uio only 

'Word used in the Qur’an tor a mirnclt* 
Siiiuhs xiii. 27 ; xxix. 49 ; Uv. 2). (_2) 

Mu^vL-ah pi. mu'jizdt, making weak 
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or feeble,’* or that which renders the adver- 
saries to the truth weak and feeble ; a tenn 
used only for miracles priormed by prophets. 
(3) L'hds pl- irhdsdt. lit. “laying a 

foundation ” ; used for any miracle performed 
by a prophet before his assumption of the 
prophetical office. (4) '^Aldmah pi. 

‘aldvidt, “ a sign,” the same as ayah, and used 
for the signs of the coming Itesurrection, (6) 
Kardmah pi. karanidt, lit: “ benefi- 

cence”; wonders wrought by saints for tho 
good of the people as wall as in proof of their 
own saintship. (6) Ma^unah pi 

ma^vjandt, lit. “help or assistance;” used 
also for the wonders wrought by saints. 
(7) Istidrdj Hi. ‘promoting by 

degrees”; a term employed to express- the 
mmacles wrought by the assistance of the 
Devil with the permission of Grod. (8) llidhah 
pi. ihdndi. lit. “ contempt mimcles 
wrought by the assistance of the Devil, but 
when they turn out to the disdain and con- 
tempt of ihe worker. 

It does not appear from the Qtu’’an that 
Muhammad ever claimed the power of work- 
ing miracles, but, on the conti-ary, he asserted 
that it was not his mission to work signs 
ana wonders in proof ol his apostleship. This 
seems to be evident from tho following verses 
in the Qui'’an : — 

Surah xxix. 49 : “ They say, Why are not 
signs (dydt) sent down to him from his Eord ? 
Say: Signs are in the poAver of God alone, 
and I am only an open warner.” 

S'urah xiii. 27-30; “And they who believe 
not say. \Vhy is not a sign (dyah) sent down to 
him from Ms Lord? Say: God truly mis- 
leadeth whom He will, and gnidetb to Ilini- 
Bolf him who turneth to Him. ... If there 
were a Qur’an by which the mountains would 
be set in motion, or the eartli cleft by it. or 
the dead be addressed by it, they would not 
believe.” 

Surah xvii. 92-97 : And tiiey say, By no 
means will we beUevo on thee till thou- cause 
a fountain to gush forth for us from tho earth, 
or till thou have a garden of p.dm trees and 
grapes, and thou cause gushing rivera tu gush 
forth in its midst, or til! thou mako heaven 
to fait upon u.s, as thou hast given obt in 
pieces ; or thou bring God and the angols to 
vouch for thee ; or thou have a house of God, 
or thou mount up into heaven; nor will tve 
believe in thy mounting up until thou send 
us down a book which wo may read. Say ; 
Praise be to my Lord I Am I more than a 
man, and an apostle? And what hindereth 
men trom boiieving, when the guidance hath 
come to them, but that they say, -Hath God 
.sent a mere man as an apostle ? Say : Did 
angols walk the earth as its familiars, we 
had sorely sent them an angel-apostle out of 
heaicn.’' 

But, notwilhs Landing thepo positive assei- 
Lions on the part oi theii Propitet against bis 
ability to work miraciftt», there are at loa&t 
four pUce.'* in the Qur’f'ni " hcoe- the Wtiham- 
madana belie re that miraeioR are referred to 

I. Tho elofting of the moon (Surah lit, 1, 2); 
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approsjched, and tnc moon ! 
But if the unbelievers see ' 
A’ turn aside and say. Magic ! ! 
way!” i 

lys, in his commentarr on this | 
,aj thai thr unbohavers de- 
gn of tne Prophet, and the 
iTi two : but others say it 
of the commg Resurrection. 

1 be clott ’ being expressed in 
retorit-6,” 

ers it ‘‘ hath been cleft," as he 
nad may possibly allude to 
r comet which he fancied to 
noon. 

ance given to the Jinslims at 
Badr. Surhh hi. 120, 121 : 
iflst say to the faithful : Is it 
•r you that your Lord aideth 
ne thousand apgels sent down | 
■ Nay ; but if yo be steadfast. ' 
d, and the foe come upon you in 
our Lord will help you with five 
fgels with their distinguishing 

istinguishing marks,” say the 
r&, Were when the angels rode on 
. .. white norses. and had on their 
eads white and yellow turbans^ the ends of 
which hung down between their shoulders. 

3. The celebrated night journey. Surah 
xvii. 1: ‘‘We declare the gloiy of Him wJio 
transports his hervanc by night from the 
Masjidu T-Haram to the Masjidu ’1-Aqga (i,e. 
from Makkah to Jerusalem j.” 

4. Tito Qur’an jtself . which the Muhamma- 
dans say is the great miracle of Islam, the 
like -of -whiclr has not been created, nor over 
yrill bo, by -the power ut man. In proof of 
this they quote Surah sxix. 48 : “ It is a 
clear sign (ayc^h) in the Hearts of whom the 
knowledge Hath reached.” 

Although those very doubtful assertions In 
the Qur’an fall to establish me tmraoulous 
powers of the Prophet, the Traditions re- 
cord numerous occasions when he worked 
miracles in the presence of his people 

The following are recorded in the traditions 
of al-Bukhdr" and Muslim ; — 

(1) On the flight from Makkah, Suraqah being 
eUtscd by the Prophet, his horse sank up-to 
its belly in the hard ground. 

(2) The Prophet marked out at Badr the 
exact spot on which each of the idolaters 
should be slain, and Anas says not one of 
them passed alive beyond the spot marked by 
the Prop,he+ 

(3) He cured the broken leg of ‘Abdu llah 
ibn Atiq by a touoh. 

(4) He converted hard ground into a heap 
of sand by one stroke of an axei 

(5) He fed a I thousand people upon one 
kid and a of barley. 

(6) He gave a miraculous supply pf water 
at the battle of al-Hudaihiyah 

(7) Two trees miraculously move'd fo form 
a shade for tiie Prophet. 

(8) Ho made Jabir a good horseman by 
his prayers. 

(9) A wooden pillar wept to sufcb an extent 
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that it noaidy rent in two parts, because the 
Prophet d 0 .sisted from leaning against it. 

(10) A sluggish liorse became swift from 
being riddon by the Prophet. 

fli) Seventy ■u' eighty people ■mirafubm'ilv 
fed on a few barley loaves ami a littk butter 
(12 Th'm hundred men fed fr'.rio i .-.ingle 
cake 

Tb- ff'llowuKg ut, rm-ui \*ii ]>y v.irious 
writer b : — 

(1) Thf Prophet wa-, ='ilunC by the hills 
and tre6« near Makkah, '"nh the s.tiutatlon, 

“ Peace be to ttw. * ' Me iseiiger of tjntl ! ” 

(2^ A tree mured fr'ijn it-, place to the 
shade when the Propuet -ion' under it. 

(3) The Prophet cured a maiiiac.'l Loy oy 
saying. “ Come out of lun*.'’ 

(4) A wolf was made t»;> s^iortk by the 
Prophet. 

(For rorthar uifermatson. Kitahu 'l~ 
Mu‘jizat. {^hiku 'l-Bnkhari. MisUiatu 7 - 

Masdbiti SaJiibu Mus!i'>i.) 

(e;!/*.**) Lit. “ An ascent,” 
Muhaminad’s supposed journey to heaven ; 
called also Isrd (,^^1), “tne nucturnal 
journey." It is said to hove taken place in 
the twelfth year of the Projuiet’- mission, in 
tho month of Rabi‘u ’1-AwwaL 

Accoi'ding to ‘Abdu ’i-Haqq, there are some 
divines who have regardea this miraculous 
event as a mere rision, but, he adds, the 
majority hold it to be a literal journey. 

The only mention of the \ision in the 
Qur’an is contained iii Surah xvii. I ; “■ Praise 
be to Him who carried His servant by night 
from tho Ma.<jidu ’1-Haram (t.i\ the Makkan 
temple) to the Masjidu ’l-Aqsa (f.e. the Temple 
of Jeiusalem).” 

The following is the description of the 
supposed journey given in the Mbihkufu H~Ma- 
mbitt. Muh.ammad is related to have said ; — 

“ Whilst I was sleeping upon my side, us 
(Gabriel) came to me, and cut me open from 
my breastto below my navet, and tuok out 
my heart, and washed tho cavity with Zam- 
2 am water, and then filled my heual with 
Faith and Science. After this, a white 
animal was brought fox me to ride upon. Its 
size was between that of a mule and an ass, 
|md it stretched as far as the eve could see. 
The name of the animal was Buraq. Then J 
mounted the animal, ana aseonded until we 
arrived at the lowest heaven, and Gabriel de- 
manded that the door should be opened And 
it was asked, ‘ Who is it ? ' and he said, ‘ I am 
Gabriel,’ And they then said. • Who is with 
you ? ’ and he answered, • It is Munammad.’ 
They said, ‘Has Muhammad been callea to 
the office of a prophet?’ Ho said, -Yes.’ 
They §aid, * Welcome Muhammmad , his 
coming in welh' The® the door was opened ; 
and when I arrived in the first heaven, be- 
hold, I saw Adam. And Gabriel said to me, 
‘This is your father Adam, salute him,’ 
Then I saluted Adam, and he answered it, 
I and said, ‘ You are weleijme, 0 good eon, and 
1 good Prophet ! ’ After the Gafeiel took me 
I ahovoj and «e reached the second heaven; 
1 and he asked the door to be opened, and it 
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tvas said, 'Who is it?’ He said, 'I am 
Gabriel.’ It was said, ' Who is with^yoii ? ' 
He said, ‘Muhammad.* It was said, ‘Was 
he called?’ lie .sa'd, 'Yes.’ It was said, 
‘Welcome Muhammad; his comm? is wolL’ 
Then the dooi‘ was opened; .and when I 
arrived in the second region, behold, I saw 
John and Jesus (sisters' sons) And Gabriel 
said, ‘ This IS John, .and this is Jesus ; salute 
both of them.’ Then I saluted them, and thej' 
returned it. After that thej' said, ‘ Welcome 
good brother and Prophet.’ After that we 
went up to the thii'd heaven, and asked the 
door to be opened; and it was scid, ‘Who is 
it?’ Gabriel Said, ‘I ana Gabriel.' They 
said, ‘ Who is with yon ? ’ Ho said, ‘ Muham- 
mad.’ They said, ‘ Was he called ? ’ Gabriel 
said, ‘Yes.’ They said. ‘ Welcome Muham- 
mad ; his coming is well.' Then the door was 
opened ; and when I ehtcred the third heaven, 
behold, I saw .Toseph. And Gabriel said, 
‘ This is Joseph, .salute him,’ Then I did so, 
and ho answered it.mnd said, 'Welcome, good 
brother and good Prophet’ rVfter that Ga- 
briel tbok mo to the fourth heaven, and asked 
the door to he opened; it was said,' Who is 
that ? ’ He said, ' T am Gabriel.’ It was said, 

‘ Who is with you? ’ He said, ' Muhammad.’ 
It was said, ‘Was he called?’ He said, 

‘ Yes.’ They said, ‘ Welcome Muhammad ; his 
coming his -well.’ And the door was oprened ; 
and when I entered the fourth heaven, behold, 
I sawEnooh. And Gdbriel said, ‘ This is Enoch, 
salute liim.’ And I did so, and he answered 
it, and said, ‘ Welcome, good brother and Pro- 
phet.’ After that Gabriel took mo to the 
fifth heaven, and asked the door to be opened ; 
and it was said, ‘ Who Ls there ? ’ He said, 
‘lam Gabriel.’ It was said, 'Who ia with 
you ? ’ Ho said, Muhammad.’ They said, 
‘Was he called?* He said, ‘Yes.’ They 
said, ‘Welcome Muhammad; his coming is 
tvelL’ Then the door w.ts opened; and 
when I arrived in the fifth region, behold, I 
saw Aaron. And Gabriel said, ‘ This is 
Aaron, salute him.’ And I did so, and he re- 
turned it, and said, < Welcome, good brother 
and Prophet.' After that Gabriel took mo to 
the sixth heaven, and* asked the door to be 
opened; and they said, ‘Who is there?’ He 
said, ‘ I am Gabriel’ _ They said, • And who is 
with you?' He said, ‘Muhammad.’ They' 
said, ' Is he called ? ’ He said, ‘Yes.’ They 
said, ‘ Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is 
well.’ Then the door was opened ; and when 
I entered the sixth heaven, behold, I saw 
Moses. And Gabriel said, ‘ This is Moses, 
salute him.’ And I did so ; and he returned 
it, and said. ‘ Kolcome, good brother and Pro- 
phet.’ And when I passed him,' he wept. And 
I said to him, ‘ What makes you weep ? ' He 
said, ‘ Because one ia si-rit after me, of whose 
puople more will enter Paradise than of mine.* 
After that Gabriel took me 'up to the seventh 
heaven, and asked the* door to he opened; 
and it was said, ‘ Who is it ? ’ He said, ‘ I 
am Gabriel.’ And it was said, ‘Who is with 
you?’ He said, ‘Muhammad.’ They said, 

‘ Was he called ? ’ Ho said, ‘ Yes.’ They 
said, ‘ Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is 
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well.’ Then I enteied the Up the adver- 
and behold, I saw Abi ahaiug-blo ; a term 
said, ‘ This is Abrahanp you prophets, 
him’; which I did, ami he “laying a 
said, ‘Welcome good son and ^performed 
After that 1 was taken up to 
Piclrata ’l-MunLaba; behoi"/^^-, 
like water-pots, and its leaves ^ , 

ears. And Gabiiel said, ^ThF'* 

Muntahri.’ And I sav*- four ilsr??™™' 
of them hidden, and two maui”- nmien* 
Gabriel, ‘ MTiat are those ? ’ Lints for the 
two concealed riveis are in Pai^'ool oi their 
two ujamfebt are the Nile and ti^y*o»), pi 
After that, I ivas shown tho Beice ;” used 
After that, a vessel , full of hy saints, 
full of milk, and another ofomoting by 
brought to mo ; and I took i,xpres 8 > the 
drank it. And Gabriel said, *^,30 of the 
gion; you ,uid your people yf Qi) Ihdfiah 
After that the divine orders for p mimcles 
fifty every day. Then I roturuoa,.,g^,jj 
by Moecs ; and he said ‘What hav^^^ 
ordered ? I said, ‘ Fifty prayers 
Then Moses said, ‘ Verily, your ^ 

not ho able to poifovm fifty P’v of viork- 
day ; and verily, I swear by God, . asserted 
beforb you ; I applied a remedy 
of Israel, but il had not the desirou effect. 
Thou return to your' Lord, and ask your 
people to be released from that. And I re- 
turned j and ten prayers were taken off. Then 
I went to Moses, and he said as before ; and 
I relumed to God’s court, and ten prayers 
more were curtailed. Theu I retuned to 
Moses, and ho said as before ; theu ^ ” 0 * 
turned to Goi's court, and ten mpre wore 
taken oil. And I went to Moses, and he said 
as before ; then I rpturued to God, and ton 
more were lessened. Then I went to Mosca. 
and ho said aa before ; then I went tn God’s 
court, and was ordered five prayers every 
day. Then I went to Moses, and he said, 
‘ How many have you been ordei’ed 2 ’ X said 
‘ Five prayers every day.’ He said, ‘ Terily 
yoiu* people will not bo able to perform ftvi' 
prayers every day ; for, verily, I tjfud mzn 
before you, and applied the severest reniodj 
to the sons of Israel. Thou return to yom 
Lord, and a.sk them to be lightened.’ 1 said, 
‘ I have asked Him till J am quite ashamed ; 
X cannot return to Him again. But I am 
satisfied, and resign tho xvork of my people to 
God.’ Then, when I passed from that place, 
a ciior called out, ‘I have established My 
divine commandments, and have made them 
easy to My servants.” 

Suralu ’1-Mi‘yuj ia a title of the xviltb 
chapter of the Qur’an, in the first vbrse of 
which there is a reference to the night Journey 
of Muhammad, It is called also the Suratu 
Baul Isra’il, or the Chapter of the Ohilduen of 
Israel. 

MlBiuS [iNHBMTAirclE.] 

_ MiBZA A. title of respect 

given to persons of good family. 

MTBZ ABAH, MIBZABBAH 

^ A clod-orusher,” The iron hammer wffch 




